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CHAP. IXVI. 


Schemes of the Cabal-——Remonſtrances of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple Campaign of 1674——- 4 Par- 
liament Paſſive obedience——— A Parliament 
—Campaign of 1675 Congreſs of Nime- 

guen Campaign of 1676-—— Uncertain con- 

Aut of the King A Parliament Campaign 

f 1677 —— Parliament's diſtruſt of the King 

. —— Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the 

Lady Mary Plan of peace. Negotiations 

Campaign of 1678 Negotiations —— 
Peace of Nimeguen—— State of affairs in Scotland. 


F we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it CHAP, 
will appear hard to determine, whether the end LXVI. 
which thoſe miniſters purſued were more blamable 674. 
and pernicious, or the means, by which they were Schemes 
to effect ir, more impolitic and imprudent. Though b.. 
they might talk only of recovering or fixing the 
Vor. VIII. B king's 
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CHAP. king's authority ; their intention could be no other 
LXVI. than that of making him abſolute : Since it was 
not poſſible to regain or maintain, in oppoſition to 
the people, any of thoſe powers of the crown abo- 
hſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the 
people, and rendering the royal prerogative entirely 
uncontrollable. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might 
foreſee, that every part of the nation would declare 
1 themſelves, not only the old parliamentary faction, 
[| which, though they kept not in a body, were ſtill 
1 numerous; but even the greateſt royaliſts, who 
EK ' were indeed attached to monarchy, but defired to 
f ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appear- 
[| ed, that the preſent parliament, though elected 
during the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, 
was yet tenacious of popular privileges, and retained 
- a conſiderable jealouſy of the crown, even before 
they had received any juft ground of ſuſpicion, The 
uards, therefore, together with a ſmall army, ne 
Lvied, and undifciplined, and compoſed too of Eng- 
' _ Jiſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources 
which the king could depend on in the proſecution. 
of theſe dangerous counſels. _ FFD 
Tux affiſtance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed, by the Cabal, a conſiderable fupport in 
the ſchemes which they were forming; but it is not 
eaſily conceived, that they could imagine themſelves 
capable of directing and employing an aſſociate of ſo 
domineering a character. They ought juſtly to 
have ſuſpected that it would be the ſole intention of 
Lewis, as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe in- 
eurable jealouſies between the king and his people; 
and that he law how much a ſteddy uniform govern- 
ment in this iſland, - whether free or abſolute, would 
Form invincible barriers to his ambition. Should 
his aſſiſtance be demanded-; if he ſent a fmall ſup- 
ply, it would ſerve only to enrage the people, and 
render the breach altogether irreparable; if he 
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furniſhed a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the na- © abr. 
tion, there was little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, _— , 
with regard to the uſe which he would make of this 1674. 
advantage. 

In all its other parts, the plan of the Cabal, it 
muſt be confeſſed, appears equally abſurd and in- 
congruous, If the war with Holland were attended 

with great ſucceſs, and involved the ſubjection of 
the republic; ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall 
to Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes after- 
wards of reſiſting by the greateſt unanimity ſo 
mighty a monarch? How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous, to depend upon his aſſiſtance againſt 
domeſtic diſcontents? If the Dutch, by their own 
vigour, and the aſliſtance of allies, were able to 
defend themſelves, and could bring the war to an 
equality, the French arms would be ſo employed 
abroad, that no conſiderable reinforcement could 
thence be expected to ſecond the king's enterpriſes 

in England. And might not the project of over- 
awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, 
ſufficiently odious, without the aggravation of facri- 
ficing that State, which they regarded as their beſt 
ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were 
deſirous of maintaining the greateſt concord and 
ſtricteſt confederacy: 

WHATEVER views likewiſe might be entertained” 
of promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic reli- 
gion; they could only tend to render all the other 
ſchemes abortive, and make them fall with inevi- 
table ruin upon the projectors. The catholic reli- 
gion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is better fitted 
than, the proteſtant for ſupporting an abſolute mo- 
narchy ; but would any man have thought of it as 
the means of acquiring arbitrary authority in Eng- 

E ery it was more deteſted than even flavery 

Itle 

Ix muſt be allowed, ca the difficulties, and even 

inconſiſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, 
B 2 are 
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CHA p. are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt 

LVL. an inclination to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, 
— ſe d 
\ 1674. and to ſuppoſe them entirely the chimeras of ca- 


; - lumny and faction. But the utter impoſſibility of 
accounting, by any other hypotheſis, for thoſe 
ſtrange meaſures embraced by the court, as well as 

MM for the numerous circumſtances which accompanied 

| them, obliges us to acknowledge (though there 

| remains no direct evidence of it) that a formal plan 
Y was 


2 Since the publication of this Hiſtory, the Author has had occa- 
ſion to ſee the molt direct and poſitive evidence of this conſpiracy. 
From the humanity and candour of the Principal of the Scotch College 
at Paris, he was admitted to peruſe James the Second's Memoirs, kept 
there, They amount to ſeveral volumes of ſmall folio, all writ with 
that prince's own hand, and comprehending the remarkable incidents 
of his life, from his early youth t11] near the time of his death. His 
account of the French alliance is as follows: The intention of the 
king and duke was chiefly to change the religion of England, which 

they deemed an eaſy undertaking, becauſe of the great propenſity, as 
they imagined, of the cavaliers and church party to popery : The treaty 
with Lewis was concluded at Verſailles in the end of 1669, or begin- 
ning of 1670, by lord Arundel of Wardour, whom no hiſtorian men- 
tions as having had any hand in theſe tranſactions. The purport of it 
was, that Lewis was to give Charles 200,0co pounds a year in quar- 
terly payments, in order to enable him to ſettle the catholic religion in 
England ; and he was allo to ſupply him with an army of 6000 men in 
caſe of any inſurreftion. When that work was finiſhed, England was 
to join with France in making war upon Holland. In caſe of ſucceſs, 
Lewis was. to have the jnland provinces, the prince of Orange Holland 
in ſovereignty, and Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with the 
reſt of the ſea- ports as far as Mazeland Sluice. The king's project 
was firſt to effect the change of religion in England; but the ducheſs 
of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, perſuaded him to begin with 
the Dutch war, contrary to the remonttrances of the duke of York, 
who inſiſted that Lewis, after ſerving his own purpoſes, would no 
longer trouble himſelf about England. The duke makes no mention 
of any deſign to render the king abſolute; but that was, no doubt, 
implied in the other project, which was to be effected entirely by royal 
authority. The king was ſo zealous a papiſt, that he wept for joy 
when, ne ſaw the proipc& of re-uniting his kingdom to the catholic 

urch, 

Sir John Dalrymple has fince publiſhed ſome other curious particu- 
lars with regard to this treaty. We find, that jt was concerted and . 
ſigned with the privity alone of four popith counſellors of the king's, 
Arlington, Arundel, Cliſſord, and fir Richard Bealing, The ſecret 
en from Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale, In order to 
engage them to take part in it, a very refined and a very mean artifice 
was fallen upon by the king. After the ſecret conclulion and ſignature 
of the treaty, the king pretended to theſe three minitters, that he wiſhed 
wo have a treaty and 4jliance with France for mutual ſupport, and for 


a Dutch 
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was laid for changing the religion, and ſubverting CH P. 


the conſtitution, of England, and that the king and 
the miniſtry were in reality conſpirators againſt the 
people. What is moſt probable in human affairs, is 
not always true; and a very minute circumſtance, 
overlooked in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to ex- 
plain events, which may ſeem the moſt ſurpriſing 
and unaccountable. Though the king poſſeſſed pe- 
netration and a ſound judgment, his capacity was 
chiefly fitted for ſmaller matters *, and the ordinary 
occurrences of life; nor had he application enough 
to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to di- 
geſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations. As 
he ſcarcely ever thought twice on any one ſubject, 
every appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce 
him; and when he found his way obſtructed by un- 
looked-for difficulties, he readily turned aſide into 
the firſt path, where he expected more to gratify 
the natural indolence of his diſpoſition. To this 
verſatility or pliancy of genius, he himſelf was inclined 
to truſt; and he thought, that after trying an experi- 
ment of enlarging his authority, and altering the na- 
tional religion, he could eaſily, if it failed, return 
into the ordinary channel of government. But the 
a Dutch war; and when various pretended obſtacles and difficulties 


were ſurmounted; a ſham treaty was concluded with their conſent and 
approbation, containing every article of the former real treaty, except 


that of the king's change of religion. However, there was virtually 


involved even in this treaty,” the aſſuming of abſolute government in 
England : For the ſupport of French troops, and a war with Holland, 
ſo contrary to the intereſts and inclinations of his people, could mean 
nothingelſe. One cannot ſufficiently admire the abſolute want of com- 
mon ſenſe, which appears throughout the whole of this criminal tranſ- 
action. For if popery was ſo much the object of national horror, that 
even the king's three miniſters, Buckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale, 
and ſuch profligate ones too, either would not, or durſt not receive it, 
what hopes could he entertain of forcing the nation into that commu- 
nion? Conſidering the ſtate of the ae full of veteran and zeal- 
ous ſoldiers, bred during the civil wars, it is probable that he had not 
kept the crown two months after a declaration ſo wild and extravagant. 
* This was probably the reaſon why the king of France and the French 


miniſters always diſſuaded him from taking off the maſk, till the ſuccefſes 


of the Dutch war ſhould render that meaſure prudent and practicable. 
b Duke of Buckingham's character of K. Charles II. 
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ſuſpicions of the people, though they burſt not forth 


at once, were by this attempt rendered altogether 
incurable; and the more they reflected on the cir- 


cumſtances attending it, the more reſentment and 


jealouſy were they apt to entertain. They obſerved, 
that the king never had any favourite; that he was 


never governed by his miniſters, ſcarcely even by his 
miſtreſſes; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of 
all public counſels. Whatever appearance, there- 
fore, of a change might be aſſumed, they ſtill ſuſ- 
pected, that the ſame project was ſecretly in agita- 
tion; and they deemed no precaution too great to 


' ſecure them againſt the pernicious conſequences of 
ſuch meaſures. | | | 


TE king, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined 


thenceforth not to truſt his people, of whom he had 


even before entertained a great diffidence; and, 
though obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept 
up connexions with the French monarch. He apo- 
logiſed for deſerting his ally, by reprefenting to him 
all the real undiſſembled difficulties under which he 
laboured; and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance 
and good humour, admitted the validity of his ex- 
cuſes. The duke likewiſe, conſcious that his prin- 
ciples and conduct had rendered him ſtill more ob- 
noxious to the people, maintained on his own account 
a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and 
entered into particular connexions with Lewis, which 
theſe princes dignified with the name of friendſhip, * 
The duke had only in view to ſecure his ſucceſſion, 
and favour the cathalics ; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged to his praiſe, that, though his ſchemes were, 
in ſome particulars, dangerous to the people, they 
grooms king no juſt ground of jealouſy. A dutiful 
abject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other 
rule of conduct than obedience; and the fame unli- 
mited ſubmiſſion which aſterwards, when king, he 


exacted of his people, he was ever willing, before he 
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As the king was at peace with all the world, and 
zlmoſt the only prince in Europe placed in that 
agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his 
mediation to the contendin ae in order to 
compoſe their differences. France, willing to nego- 
tiate under ſo favourable a * readily 
accepted of Charles's offer; but it was apprehended, 
that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be inclined 
to refuſe it. In order to give a ſanction to his new 
meaſures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, 
and appointed him ambaſſador to the States, That 
wiſe miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his 
former undertakings, and the fatal turn of counſels 
which had occaſioned it, reſolved, before he em- 
barked anew, to acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, 


meaſures which he ſeemed again to- have adopted. 

After blaming the dangerous ſchemes of the Cabal,. 
which Charles was deſirous to excuſe, he told his 
majeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely” 
difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, to introduce 

into England the ſame ſyſtem of government and 
religion which was eſtabliſhed in France: That the 
_ univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and ſentiments 
of a people: That many, who were at bottom in- 
different in matters of religion, would yet oppoſe 
all alterations on that head; becauſe they conſidered, | 
that nothing but force of arms could ſubdue the 
reluctance of the people againſt popery ; after which, - 
they knew, there could be no ſecurity for civil 
liberty: That in France every circumſtance had 
long been adjuſted to that ſyſtem of government, 
and tended to its eſtabliſhment: and ſupport: That 
the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of 
no account; the nobility, engaged by the ptoſpect 
or poſſeſſion of numerous offices, civil and military, 

were entirely attached to the court; the eccleſiaſtics, 
retained by like motives, added the ſanction of reli- 
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with the real intentions of the king, in thoſe popular 
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a great part of the landed property belonged. 
either to the yeomanry or middling gentry; che 
king, had few offices to beſtow; and could not him- 
ſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an army, 
except by the voluntary ſupplies of his parliament: 
That if he had an army on foot, yet, if compoſed 
of Engliſhmen, they would never be prevailed on 
to promote ends which the people ſo much feared 
and hated: That the Roman catholics in England 
were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in 
Scotland not the two hundredth; and it ſeemed 
againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to 
govern ninety- nine, who were of contrary ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions: And that foreign troops, if few, 
ME tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent ; 
and how to raiſe and bring over at once, or to 
maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the authority of 
Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom he knew the 
king had entertained a great eſteem. *© A king of 


England, faid Gourville, „who will be the 
e man of his people, is the greateſt king in the 


people. 


« world : But if he will be any thing more, he is 
ee nothing at all.” The king heard, at firſt, this 
diſcourſe with ſome impatience ; but being a dex- 
trous diſſembler, he ſeemed moved at , laſt, and 
laying: his hand on Temple's, ſaid, with an appear- 
ing cordiality, “ And I will be the man of my 

,TEMPLE,, when he went abroad, ſoon found, that 
the ſcheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove 
abortive. The allies, beſides their jealouſy. of the 
king's mediation, expreſſed a great ardour-for the 


; continuance. of war. Holland had ſtipulated with 


Spain never to come to an accommodation, till all 

thir BAD Flanders were reſtored to the condition in 

which they, had been left by the Pyrenean treaty. 

The emperor had high, pretenſions in Alſace; and 
A as 
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as-the {greater art of the empire joined in the alli- 
ance, it was hoped that France, ſo much over- 
matched in force, would ſoon be obliged to ſubmit 


to the terms demanded of her. The Dutch, indeed, 


oppreſſed by heavy taxes, as well as checked in 
their commerce, were deſirous of peace; and had 
few or no claims of their own to retard it: But they 
could not in gratitude, or even in good policy, 
abandon allies, to whoſe protection they had ſo 
lately been indebted for their ſafety. The prince of 
Orange likewiſe, who had great influence in their 
councils, was all on fire for military fame, and was 
well pleaſed to be at the head of armies, from 
which ſuch mighty ſucceſſes were expected. Under 
various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and aſter 
the troops were ſent into winter - quarters, he told 
that miniſter, in his firſt audience, that till greater 
impreſſion were made on France, reaſonable terms 
could not be hoped for; and it were therefore vain 
to negotiate. | | 


CH AP, | 
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Tx ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered Campaign 
expectation. The prince of Orange, with a fupe- 174 


rior army, was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of 
Conde, and had hoped to penetrate into France by 


that quarter, where the frontier was then very feeble. 
After long endeavouring, though in vain, to bring 
Conde to a battle, he raſhly expoſed, at Seneffe, 4 
wing of his army; and that active prince failed not 


at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this 


imprudence of the prince of Orange was amply 


compenſated by his behaviour in that obſtinate and 
bloody action which enſued. He rallied his diſ- 


mayed troops; he led them to the charge; he 


puſhed the veteran and martial troops of France; 


and he obliged the prince of Conde, notwithſtand- 


ing his age and character, to exert greater efforts, 
and to riſque his perſon more than in any action, 
where, even during the heat of youth, he had ever 

x com- 
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CHAP, commanded. After ſun-ſet, the action was con- 
XVI. tinued by the light of the moon; and it was dark- 
3674, neſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the combatants, 

which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory 
undecided. The prince of Orange,” faid Conde, 
with candour and generoſity, © has acted, in every 
« thing, like an old captain, except venturing his 
ce life too like a young ſoldier.” Oudenarde was 
afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange ; but 
he was obliged, by the Imperial and Spaniſh gene- 
rals, to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of the enemy. 
He afterwards beſieged and took Grave; and at the 
| beginning of winter, the allied armies broke 
[| with great diſcontents and complaints on all ſides. 
1 Tx allies were not more ſucceſsful in other 
ces. Lewis, in a few weeks, reconquered 
ranchecomte. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed, . 
inſt a much ſuperior enemy, all that military 
ſkill, which had long rendered him the moſt re- 

| nowned captain of his age and nation. By a ſudden 

| and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintz- 

| heim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of 

| | 

| 


* 


the Imperialiſts. Seventy thouſand Germans poured 
into Alſace, and took up their quarters in that pro- 
vince. Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, 
returned unexpectedly upon them. He attacked 
and defeated a body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. 
He chaſed from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, 
who commanded the German troops. He gained a 
new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſ- 
lodged all the allies, he obliged them to repaſs the 
Rhine, full of. ſhame for their multiplied defeats, 
_ ſtill more, of anger and complaints againſt each 
Other. a 
Ix England, all theſe events were conſidered by 
the people with great anxiety and concern; though 
the king and his miniſters affected great indifference. 
with regard to them. Conſiderable alterations were- 
about this time made in the Engliſh: miniſtry, 
Bucking- 
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Buckingham was diſmiſſed, who had long, by his cul A P. 

wit and entertaining humour, poſſeſſed the king's Ne 

favour. Arlington, now chamberlain, and Danby 674 

the treaſurer, poſſeſſed chiefly the king's confidence. | 

Great hatred and jealouſy took place between theſe 

miniſters; and public affairs were ſomewhat diſ- 

turbed by their quarrels. But Danby daily gained 

ground with his maſter : And Arlington declined, 

in the ſame proportion. Danby was a frugal mini- 

ſter; and, by his application and induſtry, he 

brought the revenue into tolerable order. He en- 

deavoured ſo to conduct himſelf as to give offence 

to no party ; and the conſequence was, that he was 

able entirely to pleaſe none. He was a declared 

enemy to the French alliance; but never poſſeſſed 

authority enough to overcome the prepoſſeſſionss 

which the king and the duke retained towards it, | 

It muſt be aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, 

aided by money remitted from Paris, that the par- 

liament was aſſembled ſo late this year; leſt they 

ſhould attempt to engage the king in meaſures, 

againſt France, during the enſuing campaign. They 1675. 

met not till the approach of ſummer *. es ee 
Every ſtep, taken by the commons, diſcovered A parlia- 

that ill-humour and jealouſy, to which the late open 

meaſures of the king, and his preſent ſecret attach- 

ments, gave but too juſt foundation. They drew 

up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to inſert 

in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and pro- 

ſecution of prieſts: They preſented addreſſes a. 

ſecond time againſt Lauderdale ; and when the king's. 

anſwer was not fatisfaftory, they ſeemed till deter- 

mined to perſevere in their applications: An accuſa- 

tion was moved againſt Danby ; but upon examin- 

ing the ſeyeral articles, it was not found to contain 


” 
* 


# This year, on the 25th of March, died Henry Cromwel, ſecond, 
ſon of the protector, in the 47th year of his age. He had lived un- 
moleſted in a private ſtation, ever fince the king's reſtoration, which 
he father favoured than oppoſed, T7 71T5fT Nv. 
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any juſt reaſons of a proſecution ; and was therefore 
dropped: They applied to the King for recalling his 
troops from the French ſervice; and as he only pro- 


miſed that they ſhould not be recruited, they ap- 
peared to be much diſſatisfied with the anſwer : A 


bill was brought in, making it treaſon to levy money 


Paffive 
obedienc ©, 


without authority of parliament: Another vacating 
the ſeats of ſuch members as accepted of offices: 
Another to ſecure the perſonal liberty of the ſubject, 
and to prevent ſending any perſon priſoner beyond ſea. 

- 'Trar the court party might not be idle during 
theſe attacks, a bill for a new teſt was introduced 
into the houſe of peers by the earl of Lindeſey. 
All members of either houſe, and all who poſſeſſed 
any office, were by this bill required to ſwear, that 
it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to 
take arms againſt the king; that they abhorred the 


traiterous poſition, of taking arms by his authority 


againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe who were com- 
miſſioned by him; and that they will not at any time 
endeavour the alteration of the proteſtant religion, 


or of the eſtabliſned government either in church or 


ſtate. 1 
GRA oppoſition was made to this bill; as might 


be expected from the preſent diſpoſition of the 


nation. During ſeventeen days, the debates were 
carried on with much zeal; and all the reaſon and 
learning of both parties were diſplayed on the occa- 
fon. The queſtion, indeed, with regard to reſiſt- 
ance, was a point which entered into the controverſies 
of the old parties, cavalier and roundhead; as it 
made an effential part of the preſent diſputes between 
court and country. Few neuters were found in the 
nation: But among ſuch as could maintain a calm 
indifference, there prevailed ſentiments wide of thoſe 


which were adopted by either party. Such perſons 


thought, that all general, ſpeculative declarations of 
the legiſlature, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were 


equally impolitic, and could ſerve to no other pur- 
; poſe, 
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poſe, P. 
one faction over another: That the ſimplicity 


retained in the ancient laws of England, as well as 
in the laws of every other country, ought ſtil]. to be 


preſerved, and was beſt calculated to prevent the 


extremes on either ſide: That the abſolute excluſion 
of reſiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was founded on 
falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion might be 
attended with dangerous conſequences; and there 
was no neceſſity for expoſing the public to either 
inconvenience : That if a choice muſt neceſſarily be 
made in the caſe, the preference of utility to truth 
in public inſtitutions was apparent; nor could. the 
ſuppoſition of reſiſtance beforehand, and in general 
terms, be ſafely admitted in any government: That 
even in mixt monarchies, where that ſuppoſition 
ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperflu- 
ous; ſince no man, on the approach of extraordi- 
nary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, though not 


directed by legal declarations, to find the proper. 


remedy : That even theſe who might, at a diſtance, 
and by ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all reſiſtance, 
would yet hearken to the voice of nature; when 
evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, 


muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their pretended. 


principles: That the queſtion, as it ought thus to 
be entirely excluded from all determinations of the 
legiſlature, was, even among private reaſoners, 
ſomewhat frivolous, and little better than a diſpute 


of words: That the one party could not pretend 


that reſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar 


practice; the other would ſurely have recourſe to it. 


in great extremities : And thus the difference could 
only turn on the degrees of danger or oppreſſion, 


which would warrant this irregular remedy ; a. 
difference, which, in a general queſtion, it was 
impoſſible, by any language, preciſely to fix or 


determine. | 


2 | T HERE 


than to ſignalize in their turn the triumph of © HA P. 
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Hr. Twi were many other abſurdities in this teſt; 
Exvr. 


2675. 


particularly that of binding men by oath not to alter 


the government either in church or ſtate; ſince all 


kuman' inſtitutions are liable to abuſe, and require 


continual amendments, which are, in reality, ſo 


many alterations. It is not indeed poſſible to make 
a law which does not innovate, more or leſs, in the 
government. Theſe difficulties produced ſuch 
obſtructions to the bill, that it was carried only b 

two voices in the houſe of peers. All the popiſh 
lords, headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted againſt 
it. It was ſent down to the houſe of commons, 
where it was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny ſtill more 


ſevere. | 
Bor a quarrel, which enſued between the two 


kouſes, prevented the paſſing of every bill projected 
during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being 
caſt in a law- ſuit before chancery againſt fir John 
Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, preferred 
a' petition of appeal to the houſe of peers. The 
lords received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear 
before them. He complained to the lower houſe, 
who eſpouſed his cauſe. They not only maintained, 
that no member of their houſe could be ſummoned 
before the peers: They alſo aſſerted, that the upper- 
houſe could receive no appeals from any court of 
equity; a pretenſion which extremely retrenched the 
juriſdiction of the peers, and which was contraty to 
the practice that had prevailed during this whole 
century, The commons ſend Shirley to priſon ; 
the lords aſſert their powers. Conferences are tried; 
but no accommodation enſues. Four lawyers are 
ſent to the Tower by the commons, for tranſ- 
greſſing the orders of the houſe, and pleading in 
this cauſe before the peers. The pcers denominate 
this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great 
charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to 
releaſe the priſoners: He declines obedience: They 
apply to the king, and deſire him to puniſh the 
3 lieutenant 
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lieutenant for his contempt. The king ſummons C H Ar. 
both houſes; exhorts them to unanimity ; and in- L., 
forms them, that the preſent quarrel had ariſen from 1653. 
the contrivance of his. and their enemies, who 
expected by that means to force a diſſolution of the 
parliament, His advice has no effect: The com- 
mons continue as violent as ever; and the king, 
finding that no buſineſs could be finiſhed, at laſt | 
rorogued the parliament. | 2th June, 
x WHEN — was again aſſembled, there ; 08. 
appeared not in any reſpect a change in the diſpoſi- A px» 
tions of either houſe. The king deſired ſupplies, as 
well for the building of ſhips, as for taking off anti- 
cipations, which lay upon his revenue. He even 
confeſſed, that he had not been altogether ſo frugal 
as he might have been, and as he reſolved to be for 
the future; though he aſſerted, that, to his great 
ſatisfaction, he had found his expences by no means 
ſo exorbitant as ſore had repfeſented them. The 
commons took into. conſideration the ſubject of ſu 
ply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building 
of ſhips; but they appropriated the ſum by very 
ſtrict clauſes. They paſſed a reſolution not to grant 
any ſupply for taking off the anticipations of the 
revenue. This vote was carried in a full houſe, by 
a majority of four only: So nearly were the parties 
balanced. The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. 
Shirley's cauſe had given accaſion. The proceed- 
ings of the commons diſcovered the ſame violence 
as during the laſt ſeſſion. A motion was made in 
the houſe of peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the 
king to diſſolve the preſent parliament. The king 
contented himſelf with proroguing them to a very x 
long term. Whether theſe quarrels between the 22d Nov, 


© Several biſtorians have affirmed, that the commons found, this 
ſeſſion, upon inquiry, that the king's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds 
a year, and that the neceſſary expence was but 700,000 pounds; and 
have appealed to the Journals tor a proof. But there is not the leaſt! 
appearance of this in the Journals; aud the fact is impoſſible. 
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CH AP: houſes aroſe from contrivantce or accident was not 
XVI. certainly known: Each patty might, according to 


ee. their different views, eſteem themſelves either gainers 


0 bſtn ruct all attacks from the commons, by giving 
them other employment. The country party might 
deſire the diſſolution of a parliament, which, notwith- 

ſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many royaliſts, 

tver to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malcontents. 

Soc after the prorogation, there paſſed an inci- 

dent, which in itſelf is trivial, but tends ſtrongly to 
mark the genius of the Engliſh government, and of 

Cuharles's adrniniſtration, during this period. The 

Hüberty of the conſtitution, and the variety as well as 
Violence of the parties, had begotten a propenſity 
for political converſation; and as the coffee. houſes 

in particular were the ſcenes, where the conduct of 
the king and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great 
freedom, a proclamation was iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe 

Places of rendezvous. Such an act of power, during 
"former reigns,” would have been grounded" entirely 
on the prerogative ; and before the acceſſion of the 

houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been etiter- 

tained with regard to that exerciſe of authority. But 

Charles, finding doubts to ariſe upon his proclartia- 

tion, had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him 

with a chicane, and that too'a frivolous one,; by 
which he might juſtify his proceedings. The law, 

_ "which ſettled the exciſe, enacted, that licenſes for 

'"rerailing liquors might be refuſed to ſuch as could 

not find ſecurity for payment of the duties: But 

coffee was not à liquor ſubjected to exciſe; and even 

"this wer of refuſing licenſes was very limited;-and 

could not teafonably be extended beyond the inten- 

tion of che act. The king therefore, obſerving the 
people to he much diſſatisfied, yielded to à petitign 
of the eoffre men who promiſed for the future to 
reſtrain all ſediticuhs diſcourſe in their houſes; and 
the proclamation was recal ed. 
Lern | + 111 / Tus 
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merous army; and Lewis himſelf ſerved as a volun- 
teer under the prince of Conde. But notwithſtand- 
ing his great preparations, he could gain no advan- 
tages but the taking of Huy and Limbourg, places 
of ſmall conſequence. The prince of Orange, with 
a conſiderable army, oppoſed him in all his motions; 
and neither ſide was willing, without a viſible ad van- 
tage, to hazard a general action, which might be 
attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on 
the one hand, or the invaſion of France on the other. 
Lewis, tired of ſo unactive a campaign, returned to 
Verſailles; and the whole ſummer paſſed in the Low 
Countries without any memorable event. A 
T'uRENNE commanded on the Upper Rhine, in 
oppoſition to his great rival Montecuculi, general of 
the Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to 
paſs the Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, 
or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in theſe pro- 
vinces: The aim of the former was to guard the 
French frontiers, and to diſappoint all the ſchemes 
of his enemy. The moſt conſummate {kill was diſ- 
played on both ſides; and if any ſuperiority appeared 
in Purenne's conduct, it was chiefly aſcribed to his 
greater vigour of body, by which he was enabled to 
inſpect all the poſts in perſon, and could on the ſpot 
take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of his de- 
ſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German ſide of 
the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from 
paſſing that river: He had alſo laid his plan in ſo 
maſterly a manner, that, in a few days, he muſt 
have obliged the Germans to decamp, and have 
gained a conſiderable advantage over them; when a 
period was put to his life, by a random ſhot, which 
ſtruck him on the breaſt as he was taking a view of 
the enemy. The conſternation of his army was in- 
expreſſible. The French troops, Who, a moment 
For. VIII. C | before, 
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CHAP. before, were affured of victory, now conſidered 


LXVI. 
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themſelves as entirely vanquiſhed; and the Ger- 
mans, who would have been glad to co nd for 


a a ſafe retreat, expected no leſs than the total deſtruc-- 


tion of their enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to 
Turenne, ſucceeded him in the command, and poſ 
ſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of his 


predeceſſor. By his ſkilful operations; the French 


were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, without conſider- 
able loſs; and this retreat was deemed equally glo- 
rious with the greateſt victory. The valour of the 
Engliſh troops, who were placed in the rear, greatly 
contributed to ſave tlie French army. They had 
been ſeized with the ſame paſſion as the native 
troops of France, for their brave general, and 
fought with ardoùr to revenge his death on the 
Germans. The duke of Marlborough, then cap- 
tain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that 
art, which he afterwards — _— ſuch fatal 
ſucceſs againſt France. Orla 

Tur prince of Conde left the — in «Flanders: 
under the command of Luxembourg; and carrying 
with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to 
Turenne's command. He defended Alſace from 
the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, and in- 
vaded that province. He obliged them firſt to raiſe 
the ſiege of Hagenau, then that of Saberne. He 
eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle. 
And having dexterouſly prevented them from eſta- 
bliſning theimſelves in Alſace, he forced them, not- 
withſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to repaſs 
the Rhine, and to take up rere in their 
Om entry yo ens e e 

Ar rx che death of Tuben). a — 2 of 
the German army was ſent to the fiepe of Treves: 
An enterpriſe, in which the Imperialiſts, the Spa- 
nards, the Palatine; the duke of Lorraine, and many 
other princes, paſũionately concurrecd. I he project 

We ata e N NEE vigour, 
192012 502 dw Mg ng hi oli Mareſchal 
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| x9 
Mareſchal Crequi 5 on the other h and, collected an I 25 
army, and advanced. with. a, view of for cing the, Wi) 
Germans to raiſe the ſiege. They leſt a detach- 16750. 
ment to guard their lines, and, under the command 
queſts of the enemy. At Conſarbrie, they fell un- 
expectedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, 
and put him to rout. He eſcaped with four attend- 
ants only snand throwing himſelf into Treves, re- 
ſol vnd hy a vigorous defence, to make atonement 
for isi former enron or misfortune. The garriſon 
was brave; but mot abandoned to that total deſpair 
by»whidh their governor was actuated.” They mu- 
tinied againſt his obſtinacy ; capitulated for: them 
ſelves; and becauſe he refuſed, to ſign the capitula- 
tion; they delivered him a priſoner into the hands of 
the enemy. Mente eee 
Ir. is remarkable that this defeat, given to Crequi, 
is almoſt the only one which the French received 
at land, from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the courſe 
of above ſixty years; and theſe too, full of bloody 
warts againſt potent and martial enemies: Their 
victories almoſt equal the number of years during 
thatperiod. Such Was the vigour and good conduct 
of;that monarchy ! And ſuch too were the reſources 
and refined policy of the other European nations, 
by which they were enabled to repair their loſſes, 
and ſtill to confine that mighty power nearly within 
its ancient limits! A fifth, part of theſe victories 
would have ſufficed, in another period, to have given 
to France the empire of Europe 
THz Swedes had been engaged, by the payment 
of large ſubſidies, to take part with Lewis, and in- 
vade the territories of the elector of Brandenburgh 
in Pomerania. That elector, joined by ſome Im- 
perialiſts from Sileſia, feli upon them with bravery 
and ſueceſs. He ſoon obliged them to evacuate his 
part of that country, and he purſued them into 
their ow]n. He had an interview with the king of 
2 Denmark, 
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CHAP. Denmark, who had now joined the confederates, 
XVI. and reſolved to declare war againſt Sweden. 
. "Theſe princes concerted r for ne — 
1 = 7 
To all theſe br tunes W foreign, enemies 
were added ſome domeſtic inſurrections of the com- 


| mon people in Guienne and Britanny. Th 
ö ſoon ſuppreſſed, they divided the force and attention 
f of Lewis. The only advantage, gained by the 
| French, was at fea! Meſſina in Sicily had revolted ; 
and a fleet under the duke de Vivonne was diſpatched 
"| to ſupport the rebels. The Dutch had ſent a ſqua- 
| | | dron to aſſiſt che Spaniards. A battle enſued; where 
ot de Ruyter was killed. This event — eee 
equivalent to a victor. 
1 TE French, who, evelvo youre WAY had ——_— 
A ly a ſhip of war in any of their harbours, had raifed 
themſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to 
be, in their preſent force, though not in their re- 
1 ſources, the firſt maritime power in Europe. The 
ü Dutch, while in alliance with them againſt England, 
I had ſupplied them with ſeveral veſſels, and had 
. taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of 
nn Thip-building. The Engliſh next, when in alliance 
with them againſt Holland, inſtructed them in the 
method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving 
order in naval engagements. Lewis availed himſelt 
col every opportunity to aggrandize his people, while 
Charles, funk in indolence and pleaſure, | neglected 
all the noble arts of government; or if at any tine 
ne rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that induſtry, 
by reaſon of the unhappy! projects which he em- 
| braced, was oſten more pernicious to the public than 
his inactivity itſelt. He was as anxious to promote 
the naval power of France, as if the ſafety of his 
crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, — it 1s ſaid e, di- 
geſted and corrected | by him. 


4 Welwood, Burnet, Coke, 
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Tux ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable 


the laſt campaign; but the Spaniards and Impe- 


rialiſts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently 
broken, nor willing to ſubmit, to the terms which 
they reſolved to impoſe upon her. Though they 
could not refuſe the kings mediation, and Nime- 
guen, after many difficulties, was at laſt fixed on as 
the place of congreſs; yet, under one pretence or 
other, they {till delayed ſending their ambaſſadors, 
and no progreſs was made in the negotiation, Lord 
Berkeley, ür William Temple, and fir Lionel Jen- 
kins, were the Engliſh miniſters at Nimeguen. The 
Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſoon appeared: 
Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who 
knew that he himſelf could neither be ſeduced nor 
forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent, ambaſſa- 
dors: The Swedes, 'who hoped to recover by treaty 
what they had loſt by arms, were allo forward to ne- 
otiate. But as theſe powers could not proceed of 
themſelves to ſettle terms, the congreſs, hitherto, 
ſerved merely as an amuſement to the public. 
I was by the events of the campaign, not the 
conferences among the negotiators, that the, articles 
of peace were to be determined. The Spaniſh 
towns, ill fortified and worſe defended, made but a 
feeble reſiſtance to Lewis; who, by laying up ma- 
gazines during the winter, was able to take the field 
early in the ſpring, before the forage could be found 
in the open country. In the month of April he laid 
Hege to Conde, and took it by ſtorm in four days. 
Having ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bou- 
chaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted 
himſelf ſo advantageouſly with his main army, as to 


hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fighting | 


without diſadvantage. The prince of Orange, in 
ſpite of the difficulties of the ſeaſon, and the want 
of proviſions, came in fight of the French army; 


but his induſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe than to 
© f render 
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iſſue. | yy Hon O E 
Oy the Upper Rhine; Philipſbourg was taken by 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
render him ſpectator of the furrender of Bouchaine. 
Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were 


unwilling to hazard an action, which might be at- 
tendect with the moſt important conſequences. 
Lewis, though he wanted not perſonal courage, was 


Httle enterpriſing in the field; and being reſolved 
this campaign to reſt contented with the advantages 


which he had fo early obtained, he thought proper to 


intruſt his army to mareſchal Schombergʒ and retired 
himſelf to Verſailles. After his departure, the prince 
of Orange laid ſiege to Maeſtricht; but meeting 


with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he was obliged, on the 


approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had 
taken Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. He was incapable 
of yielding to adverfity, or bending under misfor- 
tunes: But he began to foreſee, .. that, by the 
negligence and errors of his allies, the war in 
Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate 


— 


the Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, the Swedes were 


ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Branden- 


burghers, that they ſeemed to be loſing apace all 


thoſe poſſeſſions, which, with ſo much valour and 
good fortune, they had acquired in Germany 


Azour the beginning of winter, the congreſs. of 


Nimeguen' was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries 


of the emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly con- 


Joined by blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. 


The Dutch had threatened, if they abſented them- 
ſelves any longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty 


with France. In the conferences and negotiations, 


the diſpoſition of the parties became every day more 
parent. ft eee Bog f 27 1 . 

Tun HFollanders, loaded with debts and ha- 

raſſed with taxes, were: deſirous of putting an end 
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the diviſions and delays of the Germans, prog- 
noſticated nothing but diſgrace and misfortune. 
Their commerce languiſned; and What gave them 
ſtill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, 
by reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; 
and they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, - once 
loſt, would never thoroughly be regained. They 
had themſelves no farther motive for continuing 
the war, than to ſecure a good frontier to Flanders; 
but gratitude to their allies ſtill engaged them to 
try whether another campaign might procure. a 
peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. The 
prince of Orange, urged by motives of honour, of 
ambition, and of animoſity againſt France, endea- 
voured to keep them ſteady to this reſolution. 
Tu Spaniards, not to mention the other in- 
curable weakneſſes into which their monarchy was 
fallen, were diſtracted with domeſtic diſſenſions be- 
tween the parties of the queen regent and don John, 
natural brother to their young ſovereign. Though 
unable of themſelves to defend Flanders, they were 
reſolute not to conclude a peace, which would leave 
it expoſed to every aſſault or inroad ; and while they 
made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, 
their real truſt was in the protection of England. 
They ſaw that, if that ſmall but important territory 
were once ſubdued by France, the Hollanders, ex- 
poſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall into' de- 
pendance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to 
ward off that deſtruction to Which a war, in the 
heart of their ſtate, muſt neceſſarily expoſe! them. 
They believed that Lewis, fenſtble how much 
greater advantages he might reap from the alliance 
than from the ſubjection of the republic, which 
mult ſcatter its people and depreſs its commerce, 
would be ſatisfied with very moderate conditions, 
and would turn his enterpriſes againſt his other 
neighbours. They thought it impoſſible but the 
people and parliament of England, foreſceing theſe 
| GS. obvious 
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obvious conſequences, mult at laſt force the king 
to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which 
their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned. And they 
truſted, that even the king himſelf, on the approach 
of ſo great a danger, muſt open his cyes, and ſacri- 
fice his prejudices in favour of France, to the ſafety 
of his own dominionss. 

Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch 
oppoſite morives and engagements, as he had not 
reſolution enough to break, or patience to unravel. 
On the one hand, he always regarded his alliance 
with France as a ſure refource in caſe of any com- 
motions among his own ſubjects; and whatever 
ſchemes he might ſtill retain for enlarging his au- 
thority, or altering the eſtabliſhed religion, it was 
from that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. 
He had actually in ſecret fold his neutrality to 
France, and he received remittances of a million of 
livres a-year, which was afterwards increaſed to two 
millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent 
embarraſſed ſtate of his revenue. And he dread- 
ed leſt the parliament ſhould treat him as they 
had formerly done his father; and after they had 
engaged him in a war on the continent, ſhould take 
advantage ot his neceſſities, and make him purchaſe 
ſupplies by ſacrificing his prerogative and abandon- 
ing his- miniſters, | 

ON the other hand, the cries of his people and par- 
liament, ſeconded by Danby, Arlington, and moſt 
of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the 


_ allies, and to correct the unequal balance of power 


in Europe. He might apprehend danger from op- 
poſing ſuch earneſt deſires: Fe might hope for 
large ſupplies if he concurred wich them: And 
however inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the 
renown of acting as arbiter of Europe would pro- 
bably at intervals rouſe him from his lethargy, apd 
move him to ſupport the high character with which 


he ſtood inveſted, 


IT 
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Ir is worthy of obſervation, that, during this CHAP. 
period, the king was, by every one, abroad and at 
home, by France and by the allies, allowed to be 1677. 
the undiſputed arbiter of Europe; and no terms of 
peace, which he would have preſcribed, could have 
been refuſed by either party. Though France after- 
wards found means to reſiſt the ſame alliance, joined 
with England ; yet was ſhe then obliged ro make 
ſuch violent efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it 
was the utmoſt neceſſity which puſhed her to find 
reſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. 
Charles was ſenſible, that, ſo long as the war con- 
tinued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy eaſe at home, 
from the impatience and 1mportunity of his ſubjects ; 
yet could he not reſolve to impoſe a peace by openly 
Joining himſelf with either party, Terms advan- 
tageous to the allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of 
France: The contrary would enrage his parliament. 
Between theſe views, he perpetually fluctuated ; and 
from his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, 
remiſs diſpoſition, agitated by oppoſite motives, is 
capable of as great inconſiſtencies as are incident 
even to the greateſt imbecility and folly. 

Tur parliament was aſſembled; and the king »5th Feb. 
made them a plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned * — 
them againſt all differences among themſelves; xxx 
preſſed a reſolution to do his part for bringing their 
conſultations to a happy iſſue; and offered his con- 
ſent to any laws for the farther ſecurity of their reli- 
gion, liberty, and property. He then told them of 
the decayed condition of the navy; and afked money 
for reparing it : He informed them, that part of his 
revenue, the additional exciſe, was ſoon to expire: 

And he added theſe words, “ You may at any time 
<« ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the govern- 
« ment, by which it will appear, that, the con- 
« ſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there 

«« will remain no overplus towards anſwering thoſe 
. « contingencies, which may happen in all king- 
12 6 doms, 
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CHAP. % doms, and which have been a conſiderable bur. 
« then on me this laſt year.” -- 
46% Bron the parliament entered upon buſineſe, 
they were ſtopped by a doubt concerning the lega- 
lity of their meeting. It had been enacted by an 
old law of Edward III. That parliaments ſhould 
ebe held once every year, or oftner, if need be.“ 
The laſt prorogation had been longer than a year; 
and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it was 
pretende Jed to be equivalent to a diſſolution. The 
conſequence ſeems by no means juſt ; and beſides, a 
later act, that which repealed the triennial law, had 
determined, that it was neceſſary to hold parliaments 
only. once in three years. Such weight, however, 
was put on this cavil, that Buckingham, Shafteſ- 
bury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly 
in the houſe of peers on the invalidity of the par- 
lament, and the nullity of all its future acts. For 
ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the 
Tower, there to remain during the pleaſure of his 
majeſty and the houſe. Buckingham, Saliſbury, 
and Wharton made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after 
releaſed. But: Shafteſbury, more obſtinate in his 
_ . temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſe if by 
his adherence to liberty, ſought the remedy of 5 
and being rejected by the judges, he was, at laſt, 
after a twelvemonth's impriſonment, obliged 
make the fame ſubmiſſions ; upon which he was 405 
1 releaſed. 05 
Tu commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with 
| temper. They granted the ſum of 586,000 pounds, 
1 0 for building thirty ſhips; though they ſtrictly appro- 
17 priated the money to that ſervice. Eſtimates were 
4 given in of the expence; but it was afterwards 
| tound that. they fell ſhort near, 100,000 pounds. 
1 | They allo — agreeably to the king's requeſt, 
the continuance. of. the additional excile for three 
| yOu: This exciſe had been ia for nine years 
1 in 
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in 1668. Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a peace- CHAP. 


able and an eaſy ſeſſion. 

Bur the parliament was rouſed from this tran- 
quillity by the news received from abroad. The 
French king had taken the field in the middle of 
February, and laid ſiege to Valenciennes, which he 
carried in a few days by ſtorm. He next inveſted 
both Cambray and St. Omers. The prince of 
Orange, alarmed with his progreſs, haſtily aſſembled 
an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omers. 
He was encountered by the French, under the 
duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg. The 
prince poſſeſſed great talents for war; courage, 
activity, vigilance, patience ; but ſtill he was in- 
ferior in genius to thoſe conſummate generals 
oppoſed to him by Lewis; and though he always 
found means to repair his loſſes, and to make head 
in a little time againſt the victors, he was, during 
his whole life, unſucceſsful. By a maſterly move- 
ment of Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and 
obliged to retreat to Ypres. Cambray and St. 
Omers were ſoon after ſurrendered to Lewis. 

Tris ſucceſs, derived from ſuch great power and 
ſuch wiſe conduct, infuſed a juſt terror into the Eng- 
liſn parliament. They addreſſed the king, repre- 
ſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed 
from the greatneſs of France, and praying that his 
majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, 
would both ſecure his own dominions and the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby quiet the fears of 
his people. The king, defirous of eluding this 
application, which he conſidered as a kind of attack 
on his meaſures, replied in general terms, that he 
would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flanders, 
conſiſtent with the peace and fafery of his king- 
doms. This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a 
denial. The commons, therefore, thought proper 
to be more explicit. They entreated him not to 
defer the entering into ſuch alliances as might attain 

| that 
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CHAP.. that great end: And in caſe war with the French 
. king ſhould be the reſult of his meaſures, they pro- 
by. miſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which 
would enable him to ſupport the honour and intereſt 
of the nation. The king was alſo more explicit in 
> £10118 10 He told them, that the only way to pre- 
vent danger, was to put him in a condition to make 
preparations for their ſecurity. This meſſage was 
underſtood to be a demand of money. The parha- 
ment accordingly empowered the king to borrow on 
the additional exciſe 200,000 pounds at ſeven per 
cent. : A very ſmall ſum indeed ; but which they 
deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to 
equip a good ſquadron, and thereby put the nation 

in ſecurity, till farther refolutions ſhould be taken. 
Bor this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the king's 
expectations. He therefore informed them, that, 
unleſs they granted him the ſum of 600,005 pounds 
upon new funds, it would not be poſſible for i him, 
without expoſing the nation to manifeſt danger, 75 
peak or ab, thoje things, which" would anſwer the 
end of their ſeveral addreſſes. The houſe took this 
meſſage into conſideration: But before they came 
to any reſolution, the king ſent for them to White- 
hall, where he told them, upon the word of a king, 
that they ſhould not repent any truſt which they 
would repoſe in him for the ſafety of His kingdom; 
that he would not for any conſideration break credit 
with them, or employ their money to other uſes 
than thoſe for which they intended it; but that he 
would not hazard, either his own ſafety or theirs, 
by, taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming new 
alliances, till he were in a better condition both to 
defend his ſubjects. and offend his enemies. This 
ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort iſſue. The king 
required them t0, truſt him with u large ſum He 
pawned his royal word for their ſecurity: They 
mult either run the riſque of loſing their money, or 
fail of thoſe alliances which they had projected, and 
at 
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at che ſame time declare to all the world the higheſt 
diſtruſt of their ſoverei gg. 

Bur there were many reaſons, which determined 
the houſe of commons to put no truſt in the king. 
They conſidered, that the pretence of danger was 
obviouſly groundleſs; while the French were oppoſed 
by ſuch powerful alliances on the continent, while 
the king was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while 
all his ſubjects were ſoheartily united in oppoſition 
to foreign enemies. That the only juſtifiable reaſon, 
therefore; of Charles's backwardneſs, was not the 
apprehenſion of danger from abroad, but a diffi- 
dence, which he might perhaps have entertained of 
his. parliament ; leſt, after engaging; him in foreign 
alliances for carrying on war, they ſhould take 
advantage of his neceflities, and extort from him 
conceſſions dangerous to his royal dignity. That 
this; parliament, by their paſt conduct, had given 
no foundation for ſuch ſuſpicions, . and were ſo far 
from. purſuing any ſiniſter ends, that they had 
granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war; for main- 
taining the triple league, though concluded without 
their advice; even for carrying on the ſecond Dutch 
war, which was entered into contrary to their opi- 
nion, and contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the 
nation. That, on the other hand, the king had, 
by former meaſures, excited very reaſonable jea- 
louſies in his people, and did with a bad grace 
require at preſent their truſt, and confidence. That 
he had not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for main- 
taining the triple league, at the very moment he 
was concerting meaſures ſor breaking it, and had 
accordingly employed to that purpoſe the ſupplies 
which he had obtained by thoſe. deluſive pretences. 
That his union with France, during the war againſt 
Holland, muſt have, been founded, on projects the 
molt dangerous to his people; and as the ſame 


union was ſtill ſecretly maintained, it right Jul 
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CHAP. be feared that the ſame: projects were not yet 
XVI. entirely abandoned. That he could not ſeriouſly 
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intend to proſecute. vigorous. meaſures againſt 
France; fince he had ſo long remained entirely 


unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers; and, 
till prompted by his parliament, whoſe proper 


buſineſs it was not to take the lead in thoſe parts of 
adminiſtration, had ſuſpended all his activity. That 
if he really meant to enter into a cordial union with 
his people, he would have taken the firſt ſtep, and 
have endeavoured, by putting truſt in them, to 
reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, by his 
raſh conduct, had firſt violated. That it was in vain 
to aſk ſo ſmall a ſum as 600;000 pounds, in order 
to ſecure him againſt the future: attempts of the 
parliament; fince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted 
by a war with France, and he muſt again fall into 
that dependance, which was become, in ſome degree, 
eſſential to the conſtitution. That if he would 
form the neceſſary alliances, that ſum, or a greater, 
would inſtantly be voted; nor could there be any 
reaſon to dread, that the parliament would imme- 
diately deſert meaſures, in which they were e 

by their honour, their inclination, and the public 


intereſt. That the real ground, therefore, of the 


king's refuſal, was neither apprehenſion of danger 
from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary 
encroachments ; but a deſire of obtaining the money, 
which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal word, 
to employ to other purpotes. And that, by uſing 
ſuch diſhonourable means to ſo 1gnoble an end, he 
rendered himſelf ſtill more unworthy the confidence 
of his people. 942 a ft 

Tux houſe of commons was now regularly divided 
1nto two parties, the court and the country. Some 
were inliſted in the court-party by offices, nay, a 
few by bribes ſecretly given them; a practice firſt 
begun by Clifford, a dangerous miniſter ; But great 
bo numbers 
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far as they eſteemed” the meaſures of the court 


agreeable to the intereſts of the nation. Private 1677. 
views and faction had likewiſe drawn ſeveral into the 
country party: But there were alſo many of that 
party, who had no other object than the public 
good. Theſe diſintereſted members on both ſides 


fluctuated between the factions; and gave the ſupe- 
riority ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to the 
oppoſition . In the preſent emergence, a general 
diſtruſt of the king prevailed ; and the parhament 
reſolved not to hazard their money, in expectation 
of alliances, which, they believed, were never in- 
tended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the 


ſupply, they voted an addreſs, wherein they © be- 


« fought his majeſty to enter into a league, offen- 


« five and defenſive, with the States General of the 


C 'United Provinces, againſt the: growth and power 
« of the French king, and for the preſervation of 


« the Spaniſn Netherlands; and to make ſuch other 


ce attiances with the confederates as ſhould appear fit 
and uſeful to that end. They ſupported their 
advice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and effec- 
tual ſupplies, for preſerving his majeſty's honour 


and enſuring the ſafety of the public. The king 


pretended the higheſt anger at this addreſs, which 
he repreſented as a dangerous encroachment upon 
his“ prerogative. He reproved the commons in 


ſevere terms; and ordered them immediately to be, 


: 


adjouthed, 


* 


numbers were attached merely by inclination; ſo Cp AP. 


) 


r is certain, that this was the critical moment, sw May. 


when the king both might with eaſe have preſerved 


the balance of power in Europe, which it has ſince 


colt this iſland great expence of blood and treaſure 
to reftore, and might by perſeverance have at laſt 


regained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, after all paſt 


2 Tempfle's Memoirs; vol. i. p. 438. 
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HAP. errors, the confidence of his people. This oppor- 
VI. tunity being m lected, the ound became incur- 
— — s - CI TINT” FOIA 

1677. able; and notwithſtandiag bis mornentary” appear- 
ances of vigour againſt F range and popery, and their 
momentary inclinations to rely on fis faith; H was 
ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame 
intereſts, and they ſoon elapſed into diſtruſt and 
jealouſy, The ſecret memoirs of this reign, which 
have ſince been publiſhed *,- prove beyond a doubt, 
that the king had at this time concerted meaſures 
with France, and had no intention to enter into a 
war in favour of the allies. - He had entertained no 
view, therefore, even when he pawned his ROYAL 
woRD to his people, than to procure a grant of 
money; and he truſted, that, while he eluded their 
expectations, he could not afterwards want pretences 
for palliating his conduct. L0G 
 Nz60TIATIONS meanwhile were carried on be- 
tween France and Holland, and an eventual treaty 
was concluded; that is, all their differences were 
adjuſted, provided they could afterwards ſatisfy their 
allies on both ſides. This work, though in appear- 
ance difficult, ſeemed to be extremely forwarded, by 
farther bad ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, 
and by the great impatience of the Hollanders ; 
when a new event happened, which promiſed a more 
_ [proſperous iſſue to the quarrel with France, and 
revived the hopes of all the Engliſh, who under- 

7 a the intereſts of their count x. 
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Taz king ſaw, with regret, the violent diſ- 
contents which prevailed in the nation, and which 
ſeemed every day to augment upon him. Defirous 
by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and to 
make every body elſe eaſy, he ſought expedients to 
appeaſe thoſe murmurs, which, as they were very 
diſagreeable for the preſent, might in their conſe- 
quences prove extremely dangerous. He knew 
that, during the late war with Holland, the mal- 
contents at home had made applications to the prince 
of Orange; and if he continued ſtill to neglect the 
prince's intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of 
his own people, he apprehended leſt their common 
complaints ſhould cement a laſting union between 
them. He ſaw that the religion of the duke in- 
ſpired the nation with diſmal apprehenſions; and 
though he had obliged his brother to allow the 
young , princeſſes to be educated in the proteſtant 
faith, ſomething farther, he thought, was neceſſary, 
in order to ſatisfy, the nation. He entertained, 
therefore, propoſals for marrying the prince of 
Orange to the lady Mary, the elder. princeſs, and 
heir apparent to the crown (for the duke had no 
male iſſue), and he hoped, by fo tempting an offer, 
to engage him entirely in his intereſts. | A peace he 
purpoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy France, 
and ſtill preſerve his connections with that crown: 


And he intended to ſanctity it by the approbation of 


the prince, whom he found to be extremely revered 
in England, and reſpected throughout Europe. All 
the reaſons for this alliance were ſeconded by the ſo- 
licitations of Danby, and alſo. of Temple, who was 
at that time in England: And Charles at laſt grant- 
ed permiſſion to the prince, when the campaign 
ſhould be over, to pay him a viſiit. 


e king very graciouſly received his nephew 
at Newmarket. He would have entered immedi- 
arely upon buſineſs; but the prince deſired firſt to be 
acquainted with the lady Mary: And he declared, 
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CHAP. that, contrary to the uſual. ſentiments of perſons of 
: i his rank, he placed a great part of happineſs in do- 
1677, meſtic ſatisfaction, and would not, upon any conſi- 
dexation of intereſt or politics, match himſelf with a 
perſon diſagreeable to him. He was introduced to 
the princeſs, whom he found in the bloom of youth, 
and extremely amiable both in her perſoh and her 
behaviour. The king now thought that he had a 
double tie upon him, and might ſafely expect his 
compliance with every propoſal: He was ſurpriſed 
to find the prince decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, 
and refuſe to concert any terms for the general 
peace, till his marriage ſhould be finiſhed. He 
foreſaw, he ſaid, from the ſituation of affairs, that 
his allies were likely to have hard terms; and he 
never would expoſe himſelf to the reproach of hav- 
ing ſacrificed their intereſts to promote his own pur- 
poſes. Charles ſtill believed, notwithſtanding the 
cold, fevere manner of the prince, that he would 
abate of this rigid punctilio of honour ; and he pro- 
tracted the time, hoping, by his own inſinuation and 
addreſs, as well as by the allurements of love and 
ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 
Temple found the prince in very bad humour, re- 
penting that he had ever come to England, and re- 
ſolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, 
the king, he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms on which 
they ſhould hereafter live together: He was fure it 
muſt be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt 
enemies: And he defired Temple to inform his 
maſter next morning of theſe intentions. Charles 
was ſtruck with this menace," and foreſaw how the 
prince's departure would be interpreted by the 
le. He reſolved, therefore, immediately to 
yield with a good grace; and having paid a compli- 
ment to his nephew's honeſty, he told Temple, that 
the marriage was concluded, and deſired him to in- 
form the duke of it, as of an affair already reſolved 
on. The duke ſeemed ſurpriſed; but yielded a 
— prompt 
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prompt obedience: Which, he faid, was his conſtant 
maxim to whatever he found to be the king's plea- 
ſure, No meaſure, during this reign, gave ſuch 
general ſatisfaction, All parties. ſtrove who ſhould 
molt applaud it. And even Arlington, who had 
been kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, © That 
« {ore things, good in themſelves, were ſpoiled 
« by the manner of doing them, as ſome things 
*© bad were mended by it; but he would conſels, 
* that this was a thing ſo good in itſclf, that the 
manner of doing it could not ſpoil it., 

Tris marriage was a great ſurpriſe to Lewis, who, 
accuſtomed to govern every thing in the Lnglith 
court, now found ſo important a ſtep taken, not 
only without his conſent, but without his knowledge 
or participation. A conjunction of England with 
the allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition to French 
ambition, were the conſequences immediately ex- 
pected, both abroad and at home: But to check 
theſe ſanguine hopes, the king, a few days aſter the 
marriage, prolonged the adjournment of the parlia- 
ment troin the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, 
or making preparations for war; and could be cho- 
len by the! king for no other reaſon, than as an atone- 
ment to France for his conſent to the marriage. It 
appears alſo, that Charles ſecretly received from 
Lewis the ſum of two millions of livres on account 
of this impor tant ſervice *, 

Tur king, however, entered into conſultations 
with the prince, together with Danby and Temple, 
concerning the terms which it would be proper to 
require of France. After ſome debate, it was 
agreed, that France ſhould reſtore Lorrain to the 
duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, 
Charleroi, Courtray, Oudenarde, and Binche, to 
Spain, in order to form a good frontier for the Low 
Countries. The prince inſiſted that Franchecomie 


a Sir John Dalrymplc's Appendix, p. 212, 
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.C HAP. ſhould likewiſe de reſtored; and Charles thought, 
.- that, becauſe he had patrimonial eſtates of great 
1677, value in that province, and deemed his property 
more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged 

: by ſuch views to be obſtinate in that point: But 
the prince declared, that to procure but one good 

town to the Spaniards in Flanders, he would will- 

ingly relinquiſh all thoſe poſſeſſions. As the king 

{till infiſted on the impoſſibility of wreſting Franche- 

comte from Lewis, the prince was obliged to ac- 


7 


quieſſe. | 
NorwirRSTAN DING this conceſſion to France, 
the projected peace was favourable to the allies ; 
and it was a ſufficient indication of vigour in the 
king, that he had given his aſſent to it. He farther 
agreed to ſend over a miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in 
order to propote theſe terms. This miniſter was to 
enter into no treaty: He was to allow but two days 
for the acceptance or refuſal of the terms: Upon the 
expiration of thele, he was preſently to return: And 
in caſe of refuſal, the king promiſed to enter imme- 
diately into the confederacy. To carry ſo imperi- 
ous a meſſage, and fo little expected from the Eng- 
liſh court, Lemple was the perton pitched on, whoſe 
declared averſion to the French intereſt was not likely 
to make him fail of vigour and promptitude gn the 
execution of his commiſſion. 8 
Bur Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſ- 
ſumed vigour. Inſtead of Temple he diſpatched the 
earl of Feverſham, a creature of the duke's, and a 
Firenchman by birth: And he faid, that the meſſage 
being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to aggravate it 
| by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The prince left Lon- 
4 don; and the king, at his departure, aſſured him 
that he never would abate in the leaſt point of the 
ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with 
Lewis, if he rejected it. "a 5 
| _—_— Lzew1s received the meſſage with, ſeeming gentle- 
iN ' neſs and complacency. He told Feverſham, that 
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the king of England well knew that he might al- 
ways be maſter of the peace; but ſome of the tops 


in Flanders it ſeemed very bard to demand, eſpeciaiy 


Tournay, upon whoſe fortifications ſuch immenſe 
ſums had been expended : He would therefore take 
ſome ſhort time to confider of an anſwer. Fever- 
ſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay: But 
when that time was elapſed, he was prevailed on to 
remain ſome few days longer; and he came away at 
laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, that 
he hoped his brother would not break with him for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London to 
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treat with the king himſelf. Charles was ſoftened by 


the ſoftneſs of France; and the blow was thus art- 
fully eluded. The French ambaſſador, Barillon, 
owned at laſt, that he had orders to yield all except 
Tournay, and even to treat about ſome equivalent 
for that fortreſs, if the king abſolutely inſiſted upon 
it. The prince was gone, who had given ſpirit to 
the Engliſh court; and the negotiation began to 
draw out into meſſages and returns from Paris. 

By intervals, however, the king could rouſe him- 
ſelf, and ſhow ſtill ſome firmneſs and reſolution. 
Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any 
concluſion with France, he ſummoned, notwith- 
ſtasding the long adjournment," the parliament on 
the fifteenth of January; an unuſual meaſure, and 
capable of giving alarm to the French court. Temple 
was ſent for to the council, and the king told him, 
that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, in order 
to form a treaty of alliance with'the States; and that 
the purpoſe of it ſhould be, like the triple league, 0 
force both France and Spain to accept of the tertns 
propoſed. Temple was ſorry to find this act of vi- 
gour qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by 
ſuch an appearance of indifference and neutrality be- 
tween the parties. He told the king, that the reſo- 

lution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunc- 
| | D 3-1919951Jeere tion 
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tion with all the confederates, in caſe of no direct and 
immediate anſwer from France: That this meaſure 
would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of 
England; advantages which could not be expected 


fron ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: That 


France would be diſobliged, and Spain likewiſe; 
nor would the Dutch be ſatisfied with ſuch a faint 
imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted 
when they were equally at peace with both parties. 
For theſe reaſons, Lemple declined the employment; 
and Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon of chancellor Cla- 
rendon, was ſent in his place. 

Tux prince of Orange could not regard without 


contempt ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigour 


conjoined in the Engliſh counſels. He was refolv- 
ed, however, to make the beſt of a meaſure which 
he did not approve; and as Spain ſecretly conſented 
that her ally ſhould form a league, which was ſeem- 
ingly directed againſt her as well as France, but 
which was to fall only on the latter, the States con- 
9 the treaty in the terms propoſed by the 
in 

* the Engliſh parliament met, after 
ſome new adjournments ; ; and the king was aſtoniſh- 
ed, that, notwithſtanding the reſolute meaſures which, 
he *hought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy 
and. diſcontent were apt, at intervals, ſtill to prevail 
among the members. Though in his ſpeech he had 
allowed that. a good peace could no longer be ex- 
pected from negotiation, and affured them that he 
was reſolved to enter into a war for that purpoſe ; 
the commons did not foibear to inſert in their reply 
ſeveral harſn and even unreaſonable clauſes. Upon 
his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and 
voted, that they would affiſt his majeſty! in the pro- 


ſccution of the war. A fleet of ninety ſail, an army 


of thirty thouſand men, and a million of money, 
were allo voted. Grtat diff culties were made by 
the commons with regard to the army, which the 

nouſe, 
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houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be 
intended-more againſt the liberties of England than 
againſt the progreſs of the French monarch. To 
this perilous ſituation had the king reduced both 


1678. 


himſelf and the nation. In all debates, ſevere 


ſpeeches were made, and were received with ſeem- 
ing approbation: The duke and the treaſurer 
began to be apprehenſive of impeachments: 


Many motions againſt the king's miniſters were 


loſt by a ſmall majority: The commons appointed 
a day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with re- 
gard to popery: And they even went ſo far as to 
vote, that, how urgent ſoever the occaſion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till ſe- 
cured againſt the prevalence of the catholic party. 
In ſhort, the parliament was impatient for war when- 


ever the king ſeemed averſe to it; but grew ſuſpi- 


cious of ſome ſiniſter deſign as ſoon as he complied 


with their requeſts, and ſeemed to enter into their 


meaſures. | 

Tux king was enraged at this laſt vote: He re- 
proached Temple with his popular notions, as he 
termed them; and aſked him how he thought the 
houſe of commons could be truſted for carrying on 
the war, ſhould. it be entered on, when in the very 


comuzencement they made ſuch declarations? The 


uncertainties indeed of Charles's conduct were ſo 
multiplied, and the jealouſies on both fides fo in- 


curable, that even thoſe who approached neareſt the 


ſcene of action could not determine, whether the 
king ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into a war, or 
whether, if he did, the houſe of commons would 
not have taken advantage of his neceflities, and 


made him purchaſe ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of 


his authority . d N e 05 6910, 


THe king of France knew how to avnil himſelf of 
all the advantages which tlieſe diſtractions afforded 


8 | Temple, vol. i. p. 461. 
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CHAP, him. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the Dutch, 
reel the imprudence of their depending on England; 
1678. where an indolent king, averſe to all war, eſpecially 
with France, and irreſolute in his meaſures, was 
actuated only by the uncertain breath of a factious 
parliament. To the ariſtocratical party, he remarked 
the danger of the prince's alliance with the royal fa- 
mily of England, and revived their apprehenſions ; 
leſt, in imitation of his father, who had been ho- 
noured with the ſame alliance, he ſhould violently 
attempt to enlarge his authority, and enſlave his 
Campaign native country. In order to enforce theſe motives 
6: 1675 with farther terrors, he himſelf took the field very 
early in the ſpring; and after threatening Luxem- 
bourg, Mons, and Namur, he ſuddenly fat down 
before Ghent and Ypres, and in a few weeks made 
himſelf maſter of both places. This ſucceſs gave 
oreat alarm to the Hollanders, who were no-wiſe 
ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or with the 
ambiguous treaty lately concluded ; and it quickened 
all their advances towards an accommodation. 
IMMEDIATELY after the parliament had voted the 
ſupply, the king began to inliſt forces; and ſuch 
was the ardour of the Engliſh for a war with France, 
that an army of above 20,000 men, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Europe, was completed in a few weeks. 
Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, 
were ſent over to ſecure Oſtend: Some regiments 
—.— recalled _ the French ſervice : A fleet was 
tted out wit! t diligence: And a quadru 
alliance was 5 — England, — 
Spain, and the emperor. 

Bur theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden 
damp from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower houſe ; 
in which they juſtified all their paſt proceedings that 
had given diſguſt to the king; deſired to be ac- 
quainted with the meaſures taken by him; prayed 

| him to diſmiſs evil counſellors ; and named in par- 
l ticular the duke of Lauderdale, on whoſe removal 
they 
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they ſtrenuouſly inſifted. Ihe king told them, chat N 
their addreſs was Jo extravagant; that: he was not > WH 
willing ſpeedily to give it the anſwer which it de- 1673. 
. And he began again to lend an ear to the 
propoſals of Lewis, who offered him great ſums of 
money, if he would conſent to France's making an 
ad vantageous peace with the allics. 

Tru, though preſſed by the king, refuſed to Negotia- 

have any concern in ſo diſhonourable a negotiation: . 

But he informs us, that the king ſaid, there was 
one article propoſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, 
as long as he lived, «he ſhould never forget it. Sir 
Wiltam goes no farther; but the editor of his 
works; the famous Dr. Swift, ſays, that the French, 
before they. would agree to any payment, required 
as a preliminary, that the king ſhould engage never 
to keep above 8000 regular troops in Great Bri- 
tain . Charles broke into a paſſion. ©« Cod's- . 
<«< fiſh,“ ſaid he, his uſual oath, « does my brother 
« of France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his 
« promiſes to make me abtolute maſter of my 
ce prople come to this? Or does he think that a 
ce thing to be done with eight thouſand men? 

Van BeveaninG was the Dutch ambafſador at 
Nimeguen, a man of great authority with the States. 
He was eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that 
the reluctance of che king, and the jcalouſies of the 
parliament, would for ever diſappoint the allies in 
their hopes of ſuccour from England. Orders were 
ſent him by the States to go to the French king at 
Ghent, aid ta concert the terms of a general treaty, - 
as well as procure a preſent truce, for ſix weeks, 
The termsbagrerd on were much worfe for the 
Spaniards, than thtüſe, which hadobten planned by 
the Kang! ande the! ne Orne Sir been | 
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CHAP. ſome of them of no great importance, were to be 
2 reſtored to them: But Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, 
1633, and Tournay, in which conſiſted the chief ſtrength 
of their frontier, were to remain with France. 
GreaT murmurs aroſe in England when it was 
known that Flanders was to be left in ſo defenceleſs 
a condition. The chief complaints were levelled. 
#4 againſt the king, who, by his concurrence at firſt, 
4 by his favour afterwards, and by his delays at laſt, 
| had raiſed the power of France to ſuch an enormous 
height, that it threatened the general liberties of 
Europe. Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputations, 
dreading the conſequence of loſing the affections of 
his ſubjects, and perhaps diſguſted with the ſecret 
article propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily 
for war, which, he hoped, would have reſtored him 
to his ancient popularity. 

AN opportunity unexpectedly offered itſelf for his 
diſplaying theſe new diſpoſitions. While the mini- 
ſters at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a 
general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſſadors of France, at 
what time France intended to reſtore the ſix towns 
in Flanders. They made no difficulty in declaring 
that the king, their maſter, being obliged to ſee an 
entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of all they had 
loſt in the war, could not evacuate theſe towns till 
that crown had received ſatisfaction; and that this 
detention of places was the only means to induce 
the powers of the north to accept of the peace. 

ITE States immediately gave the king intelli- 
gence of a pretenſion, which might be attended with 
ſuch dangerous conſequences. The king was both | 
ſurprited and, angry. He immediately diſpatched | 
Temple to concert with the States vigorous mea- 
ſures for oppoſing France. Temple in ſix days 

26th July. concluded a treaty, by which Lewis was obliged to | 
declare, within fixteen days after the date, that he 
3 would 
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would preſently evacuate the towns: And in caſe of CHAP, 


his refuſal, Holland was bound to continue the war, 
and England to declare immediately againſt France, 
in conjunction with the whole confederacy. 

AlL theſe warlike meaſures were ſo ill ſeconded by 
the parliament, where even the French miniſters 
were ſuſpected, with reaſon *, of carrying on ſome 
intrigues, that the commons renewed their former 
jealouſies againſt the king, and voted the, army 
immediately to be diſbanded. The king by a 
meſſage repreſented the danger of diſarming before 


2 Sjr John Dalrymple, in his Appendix, has given us, from Baril- 


XVI. 


— 
1678. 


lon's diſpatches in the ſecretary's office at Paris, a more particular 


detail of theſe intrigues. They were carried on with lord Ruſſel, lord 
Hollis, lord Berkſhire, the duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sydney, 
Montague, Bulſtrode, col. Titus, fir Edward Harley, fir John Baber, 
fir Roger Hill, Boſcawen, Littleton, Powle, Harbord, Hamden, fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, Hotham, Herbert, and ſome others of leſs note, 
Of theſe, lord Ruſſel and lord Hollis alone refuſed to touch any 
French money : All the others received preſents or bribes from Baril- 
jon. But we are to remark, that the party views of theſe men, and 
their well-founded jealouſies of the king and duke, engaged them, 
independently of the money, into the ſame meaſures that were ſug- 
geſted to them by the French ambaſſador. The intrigues of France, 
therefore, with the parliament were a mighty ſmall engine in the 
political machine. Thoſe with the- king, which have always been 
known, were of infinitely greater conſequence, The ſums diſtri- 


buted to all theſe men, excepting Montague, did not exceed 16,000 - 


pounds in three years; and therefore could have little weight in the 
two houſes, eſpecially when oppoſed to the influence of the crown. 
Accordingly we find, in all Barillon's dilpatches, a great anxiety that 
the parliament ſhould never be aſſembled. The conduct of theſe 
Engliſh patriots was more mean than criminal; and monſieur Courten 
ſays, that two hundred thouſand Jivres employed by the Spaniards and 
Germans, would have more influence than two millions diſtributed 


by France. See fir J. Dalrymple's App. p. 111. It is amuſing to 


obſerve the porn and I may ſay national, rage excited by the late 


«diſcovery of this ſecret negotiation 3 chiefly on account of Algernon 
Sydney, whom the blind prejudices of party had exalted into a hero, 
His ingratitude and breach of faith, in applying for the King's pardon, 
and immediately on his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form 
a conduct much more criminal than the taking of French gold: Yet 
the former circumſtance was always known, and always diſregarded. 
But every thing connected with France is ſuppoſed, in England, to be 
polluted beyond all poſſibility of expiation. Even lord Ruſſel, whoſe 
conduct in this negotiation was only factious, and that in an ardinary 
degree, is imagined to be diſhonouicd by the ſame dilcovery. 
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ace were finally concluded ; and he recommended 
to their conſideration, whether he could honourably 
recal his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which 
were put under his protection, and which had at 
preſent no other means of defence. The commons 
agreed to prolong the term with regard to theſe 
forces. Every thing indeed in Europe bore the 


appearance of war. France had poſitively declared, 


that ſhe would not evacuate the {ix towns before the 
requiſite ceſſion was made to Sweden; and her 
honour ſeemed now engaged to ſupport that decla- 
ration. Spain and the empire, diſguſted with the 
terms of peace impoſed by Holland, ſaw with plea- 
ſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new 
reſolutions of Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged 
by the prince of Orange and his party, was not diſ- 
pleaſed to find that the war would be renewed on 


more equal terms. The allied army under that 


prince was approaching towards Mons, then block- 
aded by France, A conſiderable body of Englith, 
under the duke of Monmouth, was ready to join 
him. 

CHaRLEs uſually paſſed a great part of his time 
in the women's apartments, particularly thoſe of 


the ducheſs of Portſmouth ; where, among other 


gay company, he often met with Barillon, the 
French ambaſſador, a man of polite converſation, 
who was admitted into all the amuſements of that 
inglorious but agreeable monarch. It was the 


charms of this ſauntering, eaſy life, which, during 


his later years, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. 


By the inſinuations of Barillon, and the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth, an order was, in an unguarded hour, 
procured, which inſtantly changed the face of affairs 
in Europe. One Du Cros, a French fugitive monk, 
was ſent to Temple, directing him to apply to the 


Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſuade him not to infiſt 
on the conditions required by France, but to ſacrifice 
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to general peace thoſe intereſts of Sweden. Du CHAP. 


Cros, who had ſecretly received inſtructions from 
Barillon, publiſhed every where in Holland the 
commiſſion with which he was intruſted ; and all 
men took the alarm. It was concluded, that 
Charles's ſudden alacrity for war was as ſuddenly 
extinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could 
ever be taken with England. The king afterwards, 
when he ſaw Temple, treated this important matter 
in raillery; and ſaid, laughing, that the rogue Du 
Cros had outwitted them all. 

Tux negotiations, however, at Nimeguen ſtill 
continued; and the French ambaſſadors ſpun out 
the time, till the morning of the critical day, which, 
by the late treaty between England and Holland, 
was to determine whether a ſudden peace or a long 
war were to have place in Chriſtendom. The 
French ambaſſadors came then to Van Beverning, 
and told him, that they had received orders to con- 
ſent to the evacuation of the towns, and imme- 
diately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van Bever- 
ning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was 
now impoſſible to procure the conſent and concur- 
rence of Spain; but he had entertained fo juſt an 
idea of the fluctuations in the Engliſh counſeis, and 
was ſo much alarmed by the late commiſſion given 
to Du Cros, that he deemed 1t fortunate for the 
republic to finiſh on any terms a dangerous war, 
where they were likely to be very ill ſupported. 
The papers were inſtantly drawn, and ſigned by the 
miniſters of France and Holland, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock at night. By this treaty France 
lecured the poſſeſſion of Franchecomte, together 
with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer's, Valenciennes, 
'Tournay, 'Y pres, Bouchaine, Caſſel,” &c. and re- 
ſtored to Spain only Charleroi, Coutrai, Oudenaty, 


— 


Aeth, Ghent, and Limbour g. 
Nxxr day Temple received an expreſs from Eñg- 
land, which brought the ratifications of the treaty 
: | lately 
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lately concluded with the States, together with 
orders immediately to proceed to the exchange of 
them. Charles was now returned to his former in- 
clinations for war with France. | 

Van Bevezninc was loudly exclaimed againſt 
by the ambaſſadors of the allies at Nimeguen, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe 


maſters were obliged, by the treaty, to reſtore all 
their acquiſitions. The miniſters of Spain and the 
emperor were ſullen and diſguſted ; and all men 
hoped that the States, importuned and encouraged 
by continual ſolicitations from England, would diſ- 
avow their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The 
prince of Orange even took an extraordinary ſtep, 
in order to engage them to that meaſure ; or per- 
haps to give vent to his own ſpleen and reſentment. 
The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, he 
attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons ; 
and gained ſome advantage over Luxembourg, who 
reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and con- 
cluded the war to be finiſhed. The prince knew, 
at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that the peace was 
ſigned, though it had not been formally notified to 
him; and he here ſacrificed wantonly, without a 
proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both 
ſides, who fell in this ſharp and well-conteſted 

action. | 
Hype was ſent over with a view of perſuading the 
States to diſavow Van Beverning ; and the king pro- 
miſed that England; if ſhe might depend on Hol- 
land, would immediately declare war, and would 
purſue it, till France were reduced to reaſonable 
conditions. Charles. at preſent went farther than 
words. He hurried on the embarkation of his army 
for Flanders; and all his preparations wore a hoſtile 
appearance. But the States had been too often 
decetved to truſt him any longer. They ratified the 
treaty ſigned at Nimeguen; and all the other powers 
of Europe were at laſt, after much clamour and 
many 


CHARLES II. 


many diſguſts, obliged to accept of the terms pre- 
ſcribed to them. | 
Lewis had now reached the height of that glory 
which ambition can afford. His miniſters and 
negotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all 
Europe in the cabinet, as his generals and armies 
had been experienced in the field. A ſucceſsful 
war had been carried on againſt an alliance, com- 
oſed of the greateſt potentates in Europe. Con- 
{iderable. conqueſts had been made, and his terri- 
tories enlarged on every fide. An advantageous 
peace was at laſt concluded, where he had given the 
law. The allies were ſo enraged againſt each other, 
that they were not likely to cement ſoon in any new 
confederacy. And thus he had, during ſome years, 
a real proſpect of attaining the monarchy of Europe, 
and of exceeding the empire of Charlemagne, per- 
haps equalling that of ancient Rome. Had Eng- 
land continued much longer in the ſame condition, 
and under the ſame government, it is not ealy to 
conceive that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 
In proportion as thefe circumſtances exalted the 
French, they excited indignation among the Eng- 
liſh, whoſe animoſity, routed by terror, mounted 
to a great height againſt that rival nation, Inſtead 
of taking the lead in the affairs of Europe, Charles, 
they thought, had, contrary to his own honour and 
intereſt, acted a part entirely ſubſervient to the 
common enemy; and in all his meaſures had either 
no project at all, or ſuch as was highly criminal and 
dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, 


the princes of Germany, called aloud on England. 


to lead them to victory and to liberty, and con- 
ſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation more glorious than ſhe 
had ever before attained; her king, from mean 
pecuniary motives, had ſecretly fold his alliance to 
Lewis, and was bribed into an intereſt contrary to 
that of his people. His active ſchemes, in con- 
junction with France, were highly pernicious ; his 

neutra- 
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CHAP. neutrality was equally ignominious ; and the jea- 


— 
1678. 


State of 
affairs in 
Scotland. 


Jous, refractory behaviour of the parliament, though 
in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for ſo 
many greater ills, with which the public, from the 
miſguided counſels of the king, was ſo nearly 
threatened. Such were the diſpoſitions of men's 
minds at the concluſion of the peace of Nimeguen : 
And theſe diſpoſitions naturally prepared the way for 
the events which followed. | 
Wr mult now return to the affairs of Scotland, 
which we left in ſome diſorder, after the ſuppreſſion 
of the inſurrection in 1666. The king, who at that 
time endeavoured to render himſelf popular in Eng- 
land, adopted like meafures in Scotland ; and he 
entruſted the government into the hands chiefly of 
Tweddale, and fir Robert Murray, men of pru- 
dence and moderation. Theſe miniſters — it 
their principal object to compoſe the religious differ- 
ences, which ran high, and ſor which ſcarcely any 
modern nation but the Dutch, had as yet found the 
proper remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had failed 
of ſucceſs in Scotland, a ſcheme of comprehenſion 
was tried; by which it was intended to diminiſh 
greatly the authority of -biſhops, to aboliſh their 
negative voice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to 
leave them little more than the right of precedency 
among the preſbyters. But the preſbyterian zealots 
entertained great jealouſy againſt this ſcheme. They 
remembered that, by ſuch gradual ſteps, king 
James had endeavoured to introduce epiſcopacy. 
Should the ears and eyes of men be once recon- 
ciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole 


Power of the function, they dreaded, would ſoon 


follow: The leaſt communication with unlawful 


and antichriſtian inſticutions they eſteemed danger- 
. ous, and criminal: Touch not, tafte not, handle not; 
this cry went out amongſt them: And the king's 


miniſters at laſt perceived that they ſhould proſtitute 
the dignity of government, by making advances, 
to 
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to which the malcontents were determined not to CHAT: 
correſpond. * 
Tat next project adopted was that of indulgence. 1678. 
In proſecution of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of 
the expelled preachers, without requiring any terms 
of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled 
in vacant churches; and ſmall ſalaries of about 
twenty pounds a- year were offered to the reſt, till 
they ſhould otherwiſe be provided for. Theſe laſt 
refaſed the king's bounty, which they conſidered as 
the wages of a criminal ſilence. Even the former 
ſoon repented their compliance. The people, who 
had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they termed 
it, deemed their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, when 
deprived of theſe ornaments. Their uſual gifts, 
they thought, had left them, on account of their ſub- 
miſſion, which was ſtigmatiſed as eraftianiſm. They 
ve them the appellation, not of miniſters of Chriſt, 
but of the king's curates; as the clergy of the eſta- 
bliſhed church were commonly denominated he 
biſhrp's curates. The preachers thernſeives return- 
ed in à little time to their former practices, by which 
they hoped to regain their former dominion over 
the minds of men. The conventicles multiplied 
daily in the weſt: The clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church were inſulted: The laws were neglected: 
The covenanters even met daily in arms at their 
places of worſhip: And though they uſually diſperſed 
themſelves after divine ſervice, yet the government 
took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, who were fo en- 
tirely governed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to 
ſet authority at defiance, and, during a time of full 
peace, to put themſelves in a military poſture. | 
THERE was here, it is apparent, in the political 
body, a diſeaſe dangerous and inveterate; and the 
government had tried every remedy, but the true 
one, to allay and correct it. An unlimited 76/era- 
tion, after ſects have diffuſed themſelves, and are 
Vor. VIII. E ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly rooted, is the only expedient which can 
allay their fervour, and make the civil union ac- 
quire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinctions. But 
as the operations of this regimen are commonly 
gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, vulgar politi- 
cians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to 
more haſty and more dangerous remedies. It is 
obſervable too, that theſe non-conformiſts in Scot- 
land neither offered nor demanded toleration ; but 


laid claim to an entire ſuperiority, and to the exer- 
ciſe of extreme rigour againſt their adverſaries. The 


covenant, which they idolized, was a perſecuting, 


as well as a ſeditious band of confederacy; and the 


government, inſtead of treating them like madmen, 


who ſhould be ſoothed, and flattered, and deceived 


into tranquillity, thought themſelves entitled to a 


_ erred from the ſpirit o 


rigid obedience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken 

policy, to retaliate —_ the diſſenters, who had 
enthuſiaſm, 

AmipsT theſe diſturbances, a new parliament 


was aſſembled at Edinburgh“; and Lauderdale was 


fent down commiſſioner. The zealous preſbyte- 


Trans, who were the chief patrons of liberty, were 
too obnoxious to reſiſt, with any ſucceſs, the mea- 


fures of government ; and in parliament the tide 
ſtill ran ſtrongly in favour of monarchy. The 
commiſſioner had ſuch influence as to get two acts 
paſſed, which were of great conſequence to the eccle- 


ſtaſtical and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the 


one, it was declared, that the ſettling of all things 
with regard to the external government of the 


_ church was a right of the crown: That whatever 


related to eccleſiaſtical meetings, matters, and per- 


ſons, was to be ordered according to ſuch direc« 


tions as the king ſhould ſend to his privy council: 
And that theſe, being 23 by them, fhould 
have the force of laws. 


he other act regarded the 


A 39th of Oftoher 1669. 
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militia, which the king, by his own authority, had 
rwo years before. eſtabliſhed, inſtead of the army, 
which was diſbanded. By this act the militia was 
ſettled, to the number of 22,000 men, who were 
to be conſtantly armed and regularly diſciplined. 
And it was farther, enacted, that theſe troops ſhould 
be held in readineſs to march into England, Ireland, 
or any part of the king's dominions, for any cauſe 
in which his majeſty's authority, power, or great- 
neſs, was concerned ; on receiving orders, not from 
the king himſelf, but from the privy council of 
Scotland. 
_ LAvDERDALE boaſted extremely of his ſervices 
in procuring theſe two laws. The king by the for- 
mer was rendered abſolute maſter of the church, and 
might legally, by his edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he 
thought proper, the catholic religion in Scotland, 
By the latter, he ſaw a powerful force ready at his 
call: He had even the advantage of being able to 
diſguiſe his orders under the name of the privy 
council; and in caſe of failure in his enterpriſes, 
could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize for his con- 
duct to the parliament of England. But in pro- 
portion as theſe laws were agreeable to the king, 
they gave alarm to the Engliſh commons, and were 
the chief cauſe of the redoubled attacks which they 
made upon Lauderdale. Theſe attacks, however, 
ſerved only to fortify him in his intereſt with the 
king; and though it is probable that the militia of 
Scotland, during the divided ſtate of that kingdom, 
would, if matters had come to extremities, have 
been of little ſervice againſt England; yet did 
Charles regard the credit of it as a conſiderable ſup- 
port to his authority : And Lauderdale, by degrees, 
became the prime, or rather ſole, miniſter for Scot- 
land. The natural indolence of the king diſpoſed 
him to place entire confidence in a man who had fo 
far extended the royal prerogative, and who was ſtill 
diſpoſed to render 1t ry uncontrollable, 
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Ix a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame parliament*, 
a ſevere law was enacted againſt conventicles. Ruin- 
ous fines were impoſed both on the preachers and 
hearers, even if the meetings had been in houſes ; 
bur field conventicles were ſubjected to the penalty 
of death, and confiſcation of goods: Four hundred 
marks Scotch were offered as a reward to thoſe who 
ſhould ſeize the criminals ; and they were indemni- 
fied for any ſlaughter which they might commit in 
the execution of ſuch an undertaking. And as it 
was found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe con- 
venticles, however numerous, it was enacted by 
another law, that whoever, being required by the 
council, refuſed to give information upon oath, 
ſhould be puniſhed by arbitrary fines, by impriſon- 
ment, or by baniſhment to the plantations. Thus 
all perſecution naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adopts 
the iniquities, as well as rigours, of the inquiſition. 
What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider as 
their duty and honour, and even many of the oppo- 
ſite party are apt to regard with compaſſion and in- 
dulgence, can by no other expedient be ſubjected 
to ſuch ſevere penalties as the natural ſentiments of 
mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. 

Trovca Lauderdale found this ready compliance 


in the- parliament, a party was formed againſt him, 


of which duke Hamilton was the head. This noble- 
man, with Tweddale and others, went to London, 
and applied to the king, who, during the preſent 
depreſſion and inſignificance of parliament, was 
alone able to correct the abuſes of Lauderdale's ad- 
miniſtration. But even their complaints to him 
might be dangerous; and all approaches of truth to 
the throne were barred by the ridiculous law againſt 
leaſing-making ; a law which ſeems to have been 


extorted by the ancient nobles, in order to protect 


their own tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. 


1 28th of July 1670, 
Great 
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Great precautions,. therefore, were uſed by t 
Scottiſh malcontents in their repreſentations to the 
king; but no redreſs was obtained. Charles load- 
ed them with careſſes, and continued Lauderdale in 
his authority. | 

A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of 
this authority. The privy council diſpoſſeſſed twelve 
gentlemen or noblemen of their houſes * ; which were 
converted into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the 
ſuppreſſion of conventicles. The nation, it was pre- 
tended, was really, on account of theſe religious 
aſſemblies, in a ſtate of war; and by the ancient 


law, the king, in ſuch an emergence, was empowered - 


to place a garriſon in any houſe where he ſhould 
judge it expedient, 


Ir were endleſs to recount every act of violence 


and arbitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale's 
adminiſtration. All the lawyers were put from the 
bar, nay baniſhed, by the king's order, twelve miles 
from the capital, and by that means the whole juſ- 
tice of the kingdom was ſuſpended for a year ; till 
theſe lawyers were brought to declare it as their 
opinion, that all appeals to parliament were illegal. 
A letter was procured from the king, for expelling 
twelve of the chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and 
declaring them incapable of all public office; though 
their only crime had been their want of compliance 
with Lauderdale. The boroughs of Scotland have 
a privilege of meeting once a-year by their deputies, 
in order to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye- 
laws for its regulation: In this convention a peti- 
tion was voted, complaining of ſome late acts, which 
obſtructed commerce, and praying the king that he 
would empower his commiſfioner, in the next ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, to give his aſſent for repealing 
them. For this preſumption, as it was called, ſe- 
veral of the members were fined and impriſoned. 


* In 1675. 
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in the houſe, that, in imitation of the Engliſh par- 
liament, no bill ſhould paſs except after three read- 
ings, . he was, for this pretended offence, immedi- 
ately ſent to priſon by the commiſſioner. 

Fux private deportment of Lauderdale was as 
inſolent and provoking as his public adminiſtration 
was violent and tyrannical. Juſtice likewiſe was 
univerſally perverted by taction and intereſt : And 
from the great rapacity of that duke, and ſtill more 
of his ducheſs, all offices and favours were openly 
put to ſale. No one was allowed to approach the 
throne who was not dependent on him; and no 
remedy could be hoped for or obtained againſt his 
manifold oppreſſions. The caſe of Mitchel ſhows 
that this miniſter was as much deſtitute of truth and 
honour, as of lenity and juſtice. - 

MrTcnzL was a deſperate fanatic, and had enter- 
_— a reſolution of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop 

St. Andrews, who, by his — apoſtaſy and 
. rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely 
odious to the covenanters. In the year 1668, 
Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, as he was ſit⸗ 
ting in his coach; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtep- 
ping into the coach, happened to ſtretch out his arm, 
which "intercepted the ball, and was much ſhattered 
by it. This happened in the principal ſtreet of the 


| ety; but ſo generally was the archbiſhop hated, that 
the aſſaflin was allowed peaceably to walk off; and 


having turned a ſtreet or two, and thrown off a wig, 


-which diſguiſed him, he immediately a _— in 
public, and remained altogether unſuſpe 


years after, Sharpe remarked one, who ſeemed to 


ed. Some 


eye him very eagerly ; and being ſtill anxious left 


an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be renewed, he 


ordered the man to be ſeized and examined. Two 


loaded piſtols were found upon him; and as he was 
now concluded to be the author of the former 


attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if he would con- 
5 |  fels 


| CHARLES II. 
feſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without 'any 
puniſhment. Mitchel (for the conjecture was juſt) 
was ſo credulous as to believe him; but was im- 
mediately produced before the council by the faith- 
leſs primate. The council, having no proof againſt 


him, but hoping to involve the whole body of co- 
venanters in this odious crime, ſolemnly renewed 


the promiſe of pardon, if he would make a full diſ- 


covery ; and it was a great diſappointment to them, 
when they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one 


rſon, who was now dead, had been acquainted 
with his bloody purpoſe. Mitchel was then car- 
ried before a court of judicature, and required ta 


renew his confeſſion ; but being apprehenſive leſt, 


though a pardon for life had been promiſed him, 
other corporal puniſhment might till be inflicted, 
he refuſed compliance, and was ſent back to priſon. 
He was next examined before the council, under 
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pretence of his being concerned in the inſurrection 


at Pentland; and though no proof appeared againſt 
him, he was put to the queſtion, and, contrary to 
the moſt obvious principles of equity, was urged 
to accuſe himſelf, He endured the torture with 
ſingular reſolution, and continued obſtinate in the 
denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he really 
was not guilty. Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he 
was ſent to the Baſs, a very high rock, ſurrounded 
by the ſea; at this time converted into a ſtate pri- 
ſon, and full of the unhappy covenanters. He there 
remained in great miſery, loaded with irons, till 
the year 1677, whe: it was reſolved by ſome new 
examples to ſtrike a freſh terror into the perſecuted, 
but ſtill obſtinate enthuſiaſts. Mitchel was then 
brought before a court of judicature, and put upon 
his trial, for an attempt to aſſaſſinate an archbiſhop 
and a privy-counſellor, His former confeſſion was 
pleaded againſt him, and was proved by the teſti- 
mony of the duke of Lauderdale, logd commiſſioner, 
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lord Hatton his brother, the earl of Rothes, and 
the primate himſelf. Mitchel, beſides maintaining 


that the privy-council was no court of judicature, 


and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, 
aſſerted, that he had been engaged to make that 
confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon. The 
four privy-counſellors denied upon oath that any 
ſuch promiſe had ever been given. The priſoner 
then deſired that the council-books might be pro- 
duced in court; and even offered a copy of that 
day's proceedings to be read; but the privy- 
counſellors maintained, that, after they had made 
oath, no farther proof could be admitted ; and that 


the books of council contained the king's ſecrets, 
which were on no account to be divulged. They 


were not probably aware, when they ſwore, that the 
clerk, having engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the 
narrative of Mitchel's confeſſion, the whole minute 
had been ſigned by the chancellor, and that the 
proofs of their perjury were by that means com- 
mitted to record. Though the priſoner was con- 
demned, Lauderdale was ſtill inclined to pardon 
him; put the unrelenting primate rigorouſly inſiſt- 
ed upon his execution; and ſaid, that if aſſaſſins 
remained unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to per- 
perual danger. Mitchel was accordingly executed 
at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a com- 
plication of cruelty and treachery ſhews the 
character of thoſe minifters to whom the king 
had, at this time, entruited the government of 
Scotland. 5 | 
LAUDERDALE's adminiſtration, beſides the ini— 
quities ariſing from the violence of his temper, and 
the ſtill greater iniquities inſeparable from all pro- 
jects of perſecution, was attended with other circum- 
itances, which engaged him in ſevere and arbitrary 
meaſures. An abſolute government was to be intro- 
duced, which on its commencement is often moſt 


rigorous ; 
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rigorous 3 and tyranny was ſtill obliged, for want of CHAP. 


military power, to cover itſelf under an appearance. 
of law; a fituation which rendered it extremely awk- 
ward in its motions, and, by provoking oppoſition, 
extended the violence of its oppreſſions. 

Tur rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead 
of breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, had tended 
only, as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate, to 


increaſe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more 


cloſely together, and to inflame them againſt the 
eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The commonalty, almoſt 
every where in the ſouth, particularly in the weſtern 
counties, frequented conventicles without reſerve ; 
and the gentry, though they themſelves commonly 
abſtained from theſe illegal places of worſhip, con- 
nived at this irregularity in their inferiors. In order 
to intereſt the former on the ſide of the perſecutors, 
a bond or contract was, by order of the privy 
council, tendered to the landlords in the ug by 
which they were to engage for the good behaviour 
of their tenants; and in caſe any tenant frequented 
a conventicle, the landlord was to ſubject himiſelf to 
the ſame fine as could by law be exacted from the 
delinquent. It was ridiculous to give ſanction to 
laws by voluntary contracts: It was iniquitous to 
make one man anſwerable for the conduct of another: 
It was illegal to impoſe ſuch hard conditions upon 
men, who had no-wile offended. For theſe reaſons, 
the greater part of the gentry refuſed to ſign theſe 
bonds ; and Lauderdale, enraged at this oppoſition, 
endeavoured to break their ſpirit by expedients 
which were ſtill more unuſual and more arbitrary. 
Tux law enadted againſt conventicles, had called 
them ſeminaries of rebellion. This expreſſion, 
which was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lau- 
derdale and the privy council were willing to under- 
ſtand in a literal ſenſe; and becauſe the weſtern 
counties abounded in conventicles, though other- 
wiſe in profound peace, they pretended that theſe 
counties 
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counties were in a ſtate of actual war and rebellion, 
They made therefore an agreement with ſome high- 
land chieftains to call out their clans, to the number 
of 8000 men: To theſe they joined the guards, and 
the militia of Angus; And they ſent the whole ta 


live at free quarters upon the lands of ſuch as had 


refuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The 
obnoxious counties were the moſt populous and moſt 
induſtrious in Scotland. The highlanders were the 
people the moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. 
It is eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruction 
which enſued, A multitude, not accuſtomed ta 
diſcipline, averſe to the reſtraint of laws, trained u 

in rapine and violence, were let looſe amidſt thoſe 
whom they were taught to regard as enemies to their 
prince and to their religion. Nothing eſcaped their 
ravenous hands: By menances, by violence, and 
ſometimes by tortures, men were obliged to diſ- 
cover their concealed wealth, Neither age, nor 
ſex, nor innocence, afforded protection: And the 
gentry, finding that even thoſe wha had been moit 


compliant, and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, 


were equally expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe barba- 
rians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in the reſo- 
lution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation 
was raiſed againſt this enormous outrage ; and after 
two months free quarter, the highlanders were ſent 
back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and exe- 
crations of the weſt. 

. Trost who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the 
bonds, could find no ſecurity but by turning out 
ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to 
canventicles, and thereby depopulating their eſtates. 
To increaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy farmers, 
the council enacted, that none ſhould be received 
any where, or allowed a habitation, who brought 
not a certificate of his conformity from the pariſh- 
miniſter. That the obſtinate and refractory might 
not eſcape farther perſecution, a new device was 
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who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear that 
he thought himſelf in danger from another, might 
obtain a writ of law-burrows, as it is called; by 
which the latter was bound, under the penalty of 
impriſonment and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his 
good behaviour. Lauderdale entertained the abſurd 
notion of making the king ſue out writs of law- 
burrows againſt his ſubjects. On this pretence, the 


refuſers of the bonds were ſummoned to appear 


before the council, and were required to bind 
themſelyes, under the penalty of two years' rent, 
neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor 
allow their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe 
unlawful aſſemblies. This chicanery was joined to 
tyranny ; and the majeſty of the king, inſtead of 
being exalted, was in reality proſtituted; as if he 
were obliged to ſeek the ſame ſecurity, which one 
neighbour might require of another. 

IT was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a 
man, who was accuſed of any crime, and did not 
appear, in order to ſtand his trial, might be ixter- 
communed, that is, he might be publicly outlawed ; 
and whoeyer afterwards, either on account of buſi- 
neſs, relation, nay charity, had the leaſt intercourſe 
with him, was ſubjected to the ſame penalties as 
could by law be inflicted on the criminal himſelf. 
Several writs of intercommuning were now iſſued 
againſt the hearers and preachers in conventicles; 
and by this ſevere: and even abſurd law, crimes 
and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical pro- 
portion, Where laws themſelves are ſo violent, 
it is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be 
tyrannical. m as et r 
Is the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach 
the throne, the council forbad, under ſevere penals 
ties, all noblemen or gentlemen of landed proper 
to leave the kingdom: A ſevere edict, eſpecially 
where the ſovereign himſelf reſided in a foreign 
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Caflils firſt, afterwards Hamikon and Tweddale, 
went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the king. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauderdale 
were oppoſite to the natural temper of Charles; and 
he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the 
bonds and the writs of law-burrows.. But as he was 
commonly little touched with what lay at a diſtance, 
he entertained not the proper indignation againſt 
thoſe who had abuſed his authority : Even while he 
retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, he was prevailed 
with to avow and praiſe them, in a letter which he 
wrote to the. privy council. This proof of con- 
fidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry ; but 
the king ran a manifeſt riſque of loſing the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, by not permitting, even thoſe 
who were deſirous of it, to diſtinguiſh | between him 


and their oppreſſors. 
IT is reported, that Charles, after a f Fl hearing 


of the debates concerning Scottiſh affairs, ſaid, 
*«« J perceive, that Lauderdale has been guilty of 


e many bad things againſt the people of Scotland; 
« but I cannot find that he has acted any thing 
* contrary to my intereſt :'* A ſentiment unworthy 
of a ſovereign ! | 

Don mo the abſence of Hamilton and the other 
difcontented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to 
ſummon a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This 
ailembly, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed 
applauſe on all Lauderdale's adminiſtration, and in 
their addreſſes to the king expreſſed the higheſt con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of 
complaiſance had the contrary effect in England 
from what was expected by the contrivers of them. 
All men there concluded, that in Scotland the very 
voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed; and that, 
by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo 
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riveted, that it was become dangerous even to men- 
tion them, or complain to the prince, who alone 
was able to redreſs them. From the ſlavery of the 
neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary 
diſp doſition of the king; and from the violence with 
winch ſovereign power was there exerciſed, they 
apprehended the miſeries which might enſue to 
themſelves upon their loſs of liberty. If perſecu- 
tion, it was aſked, by a proteſtant church could be 
carried to ſuch extremes, what might be dreaded 
from the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in 
all ages, made open profeſſion of exterminating by 
fire and ſword every oppoſite ſect or communion ? 
And if the firſt approaches towards unlimited 
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authority were ſo tyrannical, how diſmal its final 


eſtabliſnment; when all dread of oppoſition ſhould 
at laſt be removed by mercenary armies, and all 
ſenſe of ſhame by long and inveterate habit? 
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The popiſh plot——Oates's 6 tba. 
rafter Coleman's letters ——Godfrey's murder 
——General conſternation —— The parliament—— 
Zeal of the parliament ——Bedloe's narrative. 
Accuſation of Danby His impeachment 

| Diſſolution of the long parliament——1ts character 
Trial of Coleman ——Of Ireland Neu 
elections Duke of Monmouth Duke of York 

retires to Bruſſels New parliament —— Danby's 
impeachment——Popiſh plot—— New counctil—— 
Limitations on a popiſb ſucceſſor: Bill of exclu- 
ion Habeas corpus bill Prorogation and 
diſſolution of the parliament —T rial and execution 
of the five jeſuits And of Langhorne Wake- 
man acquitted———State of affairs in Srotland . 
Battle of Bothwel-bridge. 


HE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league | 


with France, had entertained violent jealouſies 
- againſt the court; and the ſubſequent meaſures 


adopted by the king, had tended more to increaſe 


than cure the general prejudices. Some myſterious 
deſi 7 was ſtill ſuſpected in every enterpriſe and 
ſſion: Arbitrary power and popery were appre- 


— as the ſcope of all projects: Each breath or 
rumour made the people ſtart with anxiety: Their 
enemies, they thought, were in their very boſom, 


and had gotten poſſeſſion of their ſovereign's con- 


fidence. While in this timorous, jealous diſpo- 
| ſition, the cry of a * all on a ſudden ſtruck their 
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ears: They were wakened from their lumber ; and 


like men affrightened and in the dark, took every 
figure for a ſpectre. The terror of each man be- 
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came the ſource of terror to another. And an uni- 


yerſal panic being diffuſed, reaſon and argument, 
and common ſenſe, and common humanity, loſt all 
influence over them. From this diſpoſition of 
men's minds we are to account for the progreſs of 
the PoPISH PLOT, and the credit given to it; an 
event, which would otherwiſe appear prodigious 
and altogether inexplicable. | | 
On the 12th of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, 
accoſted the king, as he was walking in the park: 
« Sir,” ſaid he, * keep within the company: Your 
tc enemies have a deſign upon your life; and you 
te may be ſhot in this very walk.” Being aſked the 


The Po- 
pith plots 


reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two + 


men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged to 
ſhoot the king, and ſir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This intelli- 
gence, he added, had been communicated to him 
by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his majeſty. Tongue was a divine of 
the church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, full 
of projects, void of underſtanding. He broughr 


a plot, and were digeſted into forty-three articles; 
The king, not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent 
them to the treaſurer, Danby, and ordered the two 
informers to lay the buſineſs before that miniſter. 
Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had 
not drawn the papers, that they had been ſecretly 
thruſt under his door, and that, though he ſuſ- 
pected, he did not certainly know, who was the 
author. After a few days he returned, and told the 
treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, were juſt ; 
and that the author of the intelligence, whom he 
had met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had acknow- 
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papers to the king, which contained information of 
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letters ſcemed to contain latter of a dangerous 


inquiry ſhould be made by the council into the pre- 


quired after, and were now found to be living in 
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ledged the whole matter, and had given him a more 
particular account of the conſpiracy, but deſired 
that his name might be concealed, being appre- 
henſive leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. 

Tu information was renewed with regard to 
Grove's and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the 
king; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a par- 
ticular time, they were to ſet out for Windſor with 
that intention. Orders were given for arreſting 
them, as ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place: 
But though this alarm was more than once renewed, 
ſome frivolous reaſons were ſtill found by Tongue 
for their having delayed the journey. And the king 
concluded, both from theſe evaſions, and from the 
myſterious, artificial manner of communicating the 
intelligence, that the whole was an impoſture. 

Toxcut came next to the treaſurer, and told 
him, that a pacquet of letters, written by Jeſuits 
concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into 
the poſt-houſe for Windſor, directed to Bennifield, 
a jeſuit, confeſſor to the duke. When this intelli- 
gence 'was conveyed to the king, he replied, that 
the pacquet mentioned had a few hours before been 
brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who ſaid, that 
he ſulpected ſome bad deſign upon him, that the 


import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- 
writing of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed 
to them, This incident ſtill further confirmed the 
King in his incredulity. 

Fux matter had probably Neeped for ever, had it 
not been for the anxiety of the duke; who, hearing 
that prieſts and jeſuits, and even his own conteſſor, 
had been accuſed, was defirous that a thorough 


tended conſpiracy. Kirby and Tongue were in- 


cloſe connection with Titus Oztes, the perſon who 
was 
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was ſaid to have conveyed the firſt intelligence to CH A P. 


Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under 
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{ſuſpicion with the Jeſuits; that he had received 638, 


three blows with a ſtick, and a box on the ear from 


the provincial of that order, for revealing their con- - 


ſpiracy: And that, over-hearing them ſpeak. of 
their intentions to puniſh him more ſeverely, he 
had withdrawn, and concealed himſelf. This man, 
in whoſe breaſt was lodged a ſecret, involving the 
fate of kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain 
in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was obliged to ſupply 
him with daily bread ; and it was a joyful ſurpriſe 
to him, when he heard that the council was at laſt 
diſpoſed to take ſome notice of his intelligence. But 
as he expected more encouragement from the public, 
than from the king or his miniſters, he thought 
proper, before he was preſented to the council, to 
go with his two companions to ſir Edmondſbury 
Godfrey, a noted and active Joe of peace, and 
to give evidence before him of all the articles of the 


conſpiracy. 


Tur wonderſul intelligence, which Oates con- Oates's 
veyed both to Godfrey and the council, and after- narrative. 


wards to the parhament, was to this purpoſe ®, 
The pope, he ſaid, on examining the matter in the 
congregation de propaganda, had found himſelf 
entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and Ireland on 
account of the hereſy of prince and people, and had 
accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty of theſe king- 
doms. This ſupreme power he had thought proper 
to delegate to the ſociety of Jeſuits; and de Oliva, 
general of that order, in conſequence of the papal 
grant, had exerted every act of regal authority, and 
particularly had ſupplied, by commiſſions under the 
ſeal of the ſociety, all the chief offices, both civil and 
military. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, 


lord Powis treaſurer, ſir William Godolphin privy 


m Oates's narrative, 
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ſeal, Coleman ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney 
general, lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, 
lord Peters heutenant general, lord Stafford pay- 
maſter; and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by the 
provincial of the Jeſuits, were diſtributed all over 
England. All the dignities too of the church were 
filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other 
foreigners. The provincial had held a conſult of 
the Jeſuits under his authority ; where the king, 
whom they opprobriouſly called the Black Baſtard, 
was ſolemnly tried and condemned as a heretic; and 
a reſolution taken to put him to death. Father le 
Shee (for ſo this great plotter and informer called 
father la Chaiſe, the noted confeſſor of the French 
king) had conſigned in London ten thouſand pounds 
to be paid to any man who ſhould merit 1t by this 
aſſaſſination. A Spaniſh provincial had expreſſed 
like liberality : The prior of the Benedictines was 
willing to go the length of ſix thouſand : The Do- 
minicans approved of the action; but - pleaded 
poverty. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to 
fir George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, who 


. demanded fifteen thouſand, as a reward for ſo great 


a ſervice: His demand was complied with ; and 


. five thouſand had been paid him by advance. Left 


this means ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruffians had been 
hired by the Jeſuits, at the rate of twenty guineas 
a-plece, to ſtab the king at Windſor ; and Cole- 
man, ſecretary to the late ducheſs of York, had 
given the meſſenger, who carried them orders, a 
guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove and Picker- 
ing were allo employed to ſhoot the king with filver 
bullets: The former was to receive the ſum of 
fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious 
man, was to be rewarded with thirty thouſand 
maſſes, which, eſtimating maſſes at a ſhilling a-piece, 
amounted to a hke value. Pickering would have 
executed his purpoſe, had not the flint at one time 
dropped out of his piſtol, at another time the prim- 
| | ing. 
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the price of ten ſhillings, which he thought was not 
dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended 
it, to wit, ſtabbing the king. Letters of ſubſcrip- 
tion were circulated among the catholics all over 
England to raiſe a ſum for the ſame purpoſe. No 
leſs than fifty Jeſuits had met in May laſt, at the 
White horſe tavern, where it was unanimouſly 
agreed to put the king to death. This ſynod did 
afterwards, for more convenience, divide themſelves 
into many leſſer cabals or companies; and Oates 
was employed to carry notes and letters from one 
to another, all tending to the ſame end, of murder- 
ing the king. He even carried, from one company 
to another, a paper, in which they formally expreſſed 
their reſolution of executing that deed; and it was 
regularly ſubſcribed by all of them. A wager of a 
hundred pounds was laid, and ſtakes made, titat the 
king ſhould eat. no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, 
it was determined, to uſe the expreſſion of a Jeſuit, 
that if he would not become R. C. (Roman 
Catholic) he ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles 
Rex). The great fire of London had been the 


work of the Jeſuits, who had employed eighty or 


eighty-ſix perſons for that purpoſe, and had ex- 
pended feven hundred fire- balls; but they had a 
good return for their money, for they had been able 
to pilter goods from the fire to the amount of four- 
teen thouſand pounds: The Jeſuits had alſo raifed 
another fire on St. Margaret's Hill, .whence they 
had ſtolen goods to the value of two thouſard 
pounds : Another at Southwark : And it was deter- 
mined in like manner to burn all the chief cities in 
England. A paper” model was already framed for 


the firing of London; the ſtations were regularly 


marked out, where the ſeveral fires were to com- 
mence; and the whole plan of operations was ſo 


concerted, that precautions were taken by the Jeſuits 


to vary their meaſures, according to the variation ot 
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the wind. Fire-balls were familiarly called among 
them Teuxbury muſtard pills; and were ſaid to 
contain a notable biting ſauce. In the great fire, it 
had been determined to murder the king ; but he 
had diſplayed ſuch diligence and humanity in extin- 

uiſhing the flames, that even the Jeſuits relented, 
and ſpared his life. Beſides theſe aſſaſſinations and 
fires ; inſurrections, rebellions, and maſſacres, were 
223 by that religious order in all the three 

ingdoms. There were twenty thouſand catholics 
in London, who would rife in four-and twenty hours 
or leſs; and Jenniſon, a Jeſuit, ſaid, that they 


might eaſily cut the throats of a hundred thouſand 


proteſtants. Eight thouſand catholics had agreed to 
take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be mur- 
dered by four Jeſuits; a general maſſacre of the 
Iriſh proteſtants was concerted ; and forty thouſand 
black bills were already provided for that purpoſe, 
Coleman had remitted two hundred thouſand pounds 
to promote the rebellion in Ireland; and the French 
king was to land a great army in that iſland, Poole, 
who wrote the Synopſis, . was particularly marked 
out for aſſaſſination ; as was alſo Dr. Stillingfleet, a 
controverſial writer againſt the papiſts. Burnet tells 
us, that Oates paid him the ſame compliment. 
After all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to 
the duke, but on the following conditions ; that he 
receive it as a gift from the pope ; that he confirm 
all the papal commiſſions for offices and employ- 


ments; that he ratify all paſt tranſactions, by par- 


doning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his 
brother and of the people; and that he conſent, to 
the utter extirpation of the proteſtant religion. If 
he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was imme- 


diately to be poiſoned or aſſaſſinated, To pot James 


muſt go; according to the expreſſion aſcribed by 

Oates to the Jeſuits. 

Oaks, the informer of this dreadful plot, was 

himſelf the moſt infamous of mankind. He was 
5 the 
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the ſon of an anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain to colon 
Pride; but having taken orders in the church, 
had been ſettled in a ſmall living by the duke of 
Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury ; and 
by ſome means had eſcaped. He was afterwards a 
' Chaplain on board the fleet; whence he had been 
diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural practices, 
not fit to be named. He then became a convert to 
the catholics; but he afterwards boaſted, that his 
converſion was a mere pretence, in order to get 
into their ſecrets and to betray them". He was 
ſent over to the Jeſuits' college at St. Omers, and 
though above thirty years of age, he there lived 
ſome time among the ſtudents. He was diſpatched 
on an errand to Spain; and thence returned to St. 
Omers ; where the Jeſuits, heartily tired of their 
convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſeminary. 
It is likely, that, from reſentment of this uſage, as 
well as from want and indigence, he was induced, in 
combination. with Tongue, to contrive that plot, of 
which he accuſed the catholics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the 
council, betrayed his impoſtures in ſuch a manner, 
as would have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent 
ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in 
Spain, he had been carried, he ſaid, to don John, 
who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of the 
catholic deſigns. The king aſked him, what ſort 
of a man don John was: He anſwered, a tall lean 
man; directly contrary to truth, as the king well 
knew?*. He totally miſtook the ſituation of the 
Jeſuits' college at Paris“. Though he pretended 
great intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, 
when placed very near him; and had no other excuſe 
than that his ſight was bad in candle-light “. He 
fell into like miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 


n Burnet, Echard, North, L'Eſtrange, &. | * Burnet, North, 
North. 4 Burnet, North, Trials. 
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NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe objections, great atten- 
tion was paid to Oates's evidence, and the plot be- 
came very ſoon the ſubject of converſation, and 
even the object of terror to the people. The violent 
animoſity, which had been excited againſt the catho- 
lics in general, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt 
abſurdities when they accompanied an accuſation of 


thoſe religioniſts: And the more diabolical any con- 


trivance appeared, the better it ſuited the tremendous 
idea entertained of a Jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, who 
ſtood in, oppoſition to the French and catholic in- 
tereſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, 
which might ſerve to diſcredit that party. By his 
ſugg geſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſting 
Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his 
papers ; a circumſtance attended with the moſt 1m- 
portant conſequences. 

COLEMAN, partly on his own account, partly by 
orders from the duke, had been engaged in a corre- 
ſpondence with father la Chaiſe, with the pope's 
nuncio at Bruſiels, and with other catholics abroad; 
and being himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and ſanguine, 
the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great 
violence and indiſcretion. His correſpondence, dur- 
ing the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was 
ſeized, and contained many extraordinary paſſages. 
In particular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, «© We have here a 
« mighty work upon our hands, no lefs than the 
converſion of three kingdoms, and by that per- 
« haps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, 
ce which has a long time dornineered over a great 
ce part of this northern world. There were never 
ce ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of queen 
cc Mary, as now in our days, God has given us a 
« prince,“ meaning the duke, © who is become 
« (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of being the author 
5 and inſtrument of ſo glorious a work ; but the 
e oppoſition; we are ſure to meet with is alſo like to 
te be great: So that it imports us to get all the aid 
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ce and aſſiſtance we can.” In another letter he 
ſaid, „I can ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the 
« thing real, when I think of a prince in ſuch an 
« age as we live in, converted to ſuch a degree of 
« zeal and piety, as not to regard any thing in the 
« world in compariſon of God Almighty's glory, 
ce the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and the converſion 
« of our poor kingdom.” In other paflages the 
intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe of the 
French king, and thoſe of the catholic religion, are 
ſpoken of as inſeparable. The duke 1s alfo ſaid to 
have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe 
of Lewis. The king himſelf, he affirms, 1s always 
inclined to favour the catholics, when he may do it 
without hazard. © Money,” Coleman adds, “ can- 
ce not fail of perſuading the king to any thing. 
« There is nothing it cannot make him do, were it 
ce ever ſo much to his prejudice. It has ſuch an 
cc abſolute power over him, that he cannot reſiſt it. 
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« Logic, built upon money, has in our court more 


cc powerful charms than any other fort of argu- 


« ment.” For theſe reaſons, he propoſed to father 
la Chaiſe, that the French king ſhould remit the 
ſum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that the par- 
liament be diſſolved; a meaſure to which, he 
affirmed, the king was, of himſelf, ſufficiently in- 
clined, were it not for his hopes of obtaining money 
from that aſſembly. The parliament, he ſaid, had 
already conſtrained the king to make peace with 
Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic 
rehgion, and of his moſt chriftian majeſty : And if 
they ſhould meet again, they would ſurely engage 
him farther, even to the making of war againſt 
France, It appears alſo from the ſame letters, that 
the aſſembling of the parliament ſo late as April in 
the year 1675, had been procured by the intrigues 
of the catholic and French party, who thereby in- 
tended to ſhow the Dutch and their confede- 
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rates, that they could expect no aſſiſtance from 
England:..o$inowm no S ch 14 

Wurx the contents of theſe letters were publicly 
known, they diffuſed the panic, with which the 
nation began already to be ſeized on account of the 
popiſh plot. Men reaſoned more from their fears 


and their paſſions than from the evidence before 


them. It is certain, that the reſtleſs and enter- 
priſing ſpirit of the catholic church, particularly of 
the Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, 
dangerous to every other communion. Such zeal 
of proſelytiſm actuates that ſect, that its miſſionaries 
have penetrated into every nation of the globe; 
and, in one ſenſe, there is a popiſh plot perpetually 
carrying on againſt all ſtates, proteſtant, pagan, and 
mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that 
the converſion of the duke, and the favour of the 
king, had inſpired the catholic priefts with new 
hopes. of recovering in theſe iſlands their loſt domi- 
nion, and gave freſh vigour to that intemperate 
zeal by which they are commonly actuated. 
Their firſt aim was to obtain a toleration; and 
ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of their theo- 
logical tenets, that, could they but procure entire 
liberty, they mult infallibly in time open the eyes of 
the people. After they had converted conſiderable 


numbers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to 
reinſtate themſelves in full authority, and entirely 


to ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which the kingdom 
had ſo long been affected. Though theſe dan- 
gers to the proteſtant religion were diſtant, it was 
juſtly the object of great concern to find that 


the heir of the crown was ſo blinded with bigotry, 


and ſo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts; and that 
the king himſelf had been prevailed on, from low 
intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuch per- 
verſe habits and attachments; nor could the nation 


and 
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and parliament guard againſt them with too anxious a 
precaution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope 
to aſſume the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms; a 
project which, even during the darkneſs of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, would have appeared 
chimerical: That he ſhould delegate this authority 
to the Jeſuits; that order in the Romiſh church, 
which was the moſt hated : That a maſſacre could 
be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſurpaſſed the 
catholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the 
whole authority of the ſtate : That the king himſelf 


was to be aſſaſſinated, and even the duke, the only 


ſupport of their party: 'Theſe were ſuch abſurdities 
as no human teſtimony was ſufficient to prove; much 
leſs the evidence of one man, who was noted for 1n- 
famy, and who could not keep himſelf every mo- 
ment from falling into the groſſeſt inconſiſtencies. 
Did ſuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much atten- 
tion as to be refuted, it would appear, that Cole- 
man's letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its 
credit. For how could ſo long a train of corre- 
fpondence be carried on, by a man fo much truſted 
by the party; and yet no traces of inſurrections, if 
really intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, in- 
vaſions, be ever diſcovered in any ſingle paſſage of 
theſe letters? But all ſuch reflections, and man 
more, equally obvious, were vainly employed agil 
that general prepoſſeſſion with which the nation was 
ſcized. Oates's plot and Coleman's were univerſally 
confounded together: And the evidence of the lat- 
ter being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, 
aided by the paſſions of hatred and of terror, took 
poſſeſſion of the whole people. 

THtRE was danger, however, leſt time might 
open the eyes of the public ; when the murder of 
Godfrey completed the general deluſion, and ren- 
dered the prejudices of the nation abſolutely incur- 
able. This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days; 
and after much ſearch, and many ſurmiſes, his body 


was 
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C'H AP. was found lying in a ditch atPrimrofe-hill : The marks 


of ſtrangling were thought to appear about his neck, 
and ſome contuſions on his breaſt: His own ſword 
was ſticking in the body; but as no conſiderable 
quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it was con- 
cluded, that it had been thruſt in after his death, 
and that he had not killed himſelf: He had rings 
on his fingers, and money in his pocket: It was 
therefore inferred, that he had not fallen into the 
hands of robbers. Without farther reafoning, the 
cry roſe, that he had been aſſaſſinated by the papiſts, 
on account of his taking Oates's evidence. This 
clamour was quickly propagated, and met with uni- 
verſal belief. The panic ſpread itſelf on every fide 
with infinite rapidity ; and all men, aſtoniſhed with 
fear, and animated with rage, ſaw in Godfrey's fate 
all the horrible deſigns aſcribed to the cktholics ; 
and no farther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. 
The voice of the nation united againſt that hated 
ſect; and notwithſtanding that the bloody conſpi- 
racy was ſuppoſed to be now detected, men could 
ſcarcely be perſuaded that their lives were yet in 
ſafety. Each hour teemed with new rumours and 
ſurmiſes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurrections at 
home, even private murders and poiſonings, were 
apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was 
to be an accomplice: To heſitate was criminal: 
Royaliſt, Republican; Churchman, Sectary; 
Courtier, Patriot; all parties concurred in the il- 
luſion. The city prepared for its defence, as if the 
enemy were at its gates: The chains and poſt were 
put up: And it was a noted ſaying at that time of 
fir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were it 
not for theſe precautions, all the citizens might riſe 
next morning with their throats cut“. 

Ix order to propagate the popular frenzy, bert 
artifices were employed. The body of God- 
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frey was carried into the city, attended by vaſt mul- CHAP. 


titudes. It was publicly expoſed 1n the ſtreets, and 
viewed by all ranks of men; and every one, who 
ſaw it, went away inflamed, as well by the mutual 
contagion of ſentiments, as by the diſmal ſpectacle 
itſelf, The funeral pomp was celebrated with great 
parade. The corple was conducted through the 
chief ſtreets of the city: Seventy-two clergymen 
marched before : Above a thouſand Velirr of diſ- 
tinction followed after: And at the funeral- ſermon, 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and 
ſtood on each fide of the preacher, leſt, in paying 
the laſt duties to this unhappy magiſtrate, he ſhould, 
before the whole people, be murdered by the pa- 
iſts '. 
: In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no 
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more be heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the 


moſt violent hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's 
murder can ſcarcely, upon any ſyſtem, be rationally 
accounted for. That he was aſſaſſinated by the 
catholics, ſeems utterly improbable. Theſe reli- 
gioniſts could not be engaged to commit that crime 
from policy, in order to deter other magiſtrates from 
acting againſt them. Godfrey's fate was no- wiſe 
capable of producing that effect, unleſs it were pub- 
licly known, that the catholics were his murderers; 
an opinion which, it was ealy to foreſee, muſt prove 
the ruin of their party. Beſides, how many magi- 
ſtrates, during more than a century, had acted in 
the moſt violent manner againſt the catholics, wich- 
out its being ever ſuſpected that any one had been 
cut off by aſſaſſination? Such jealous times as the 
preſent were ſurely ill fitted for beginning theſe dan- 
gerous experiments. Shall we therefore ſay, that 
the catholics were puſhed on, not by policy, but 
by blind revenge againſt Godfrey? But Godfrey 
had given them little or no occaſion of offence in 


5 North, p- 205. 
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act of form, belonging to his office; nor could he, 
or any man in his ſtation, poſſibly refuſe it. In 
the reſt of his conduct, he lived on good terms with 
the catholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf by his ſeverity againſt that ſect. It is even cer- 
tain that he had contracted an intimacy with Cole- 
man, and took care to inform his friend of the dan- 
ger to which, by reaſon of Oates's evidence, he 
was at preſent expoſed. 

" THERE are ſome writers, who, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to account for Godfrey's murder by the ma- 
chinations of the catholics, have recourſe to the 
oppoſite ſuppoſition. They lay hold of that obvious 
preſumption, that thoſe commit the crime who reap 
advantage by it; and they affirm that it was Shafteſ- 
bury, and the heads of the popular party, who-per- 


petrated that deed, in order to throw the odium of 


it on the papiſts. If this ſuppoſition be received, it 
muſt alſo be admitted, that the whole plot was the 
contrivance of thoſe politicians ; and that Oates act- 
ed altogether under their direction. But it appears 
that Oates, dreading probably the oppoſition of 


powerful enemies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the | 


duke, Danby, Ormond, and all the miniſtry ; per- 
ſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxious to the 
popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the 


plot contains ſuch low abſurdity, that it is impoſſible 


to have been the invention of any man of ſenſe or 


education. It is true, the more monſtrous and hor- 
rible the conſpiracy, the better was it fitted to ter- 


rify, and thence to convince, the populace: But 
this effect, we may ſafely ſay, no one could before- 
hand have expected; and a fool was in this caſe more 
likely to ſucceed than a wife man. Had Shaftel- 
bury laid the plan of a popiſh conſpiracy, he had 
probably rendered 1t moderate, conſiſtent, credible ; 
and on that very account had never met with the 
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prodigious ſucceſs, with which Oates's tremendous 


We muit, therefore, be contented to remain for 
ever ignorant of the actors in Godtrey's murder; and 
only pronounce in general, that that event, in all like- 
lihood, had no connection, one way or other, with the 
popiſh plot. Any man, eſpecially ſo active a ma- 
giſtrate as Godfrey, might, in ſuch a city as London, 
have many enemies, of whom his friends and family 
had no ſuſpicion. He was a melancholy man; and 
there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding the pretended 
appearances to the contrary, to ſuſpect that he fell by 
his own hands. The affair was never examined with 
tranquillity, or even with common ſenſe, during the 
time; and it is impoſſible for us, at this diſtance, 
certainty to account for it. 

No one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated 
Godfrey; but ſtill the particular actors were unknown. 
A proclamation was iſſurd by the king, offering a 
pardon and a reward of five hundred pounds to any 
one who ſhould diſcover them. As it was after- 
wards ſurmiſed, that the terror of a like aſſaſſination 
would prevent diſcovery, a new proclamation was 
iſſued, promiſing abſolute protection to any one who 
ſhould reveal the fecret. Thus were indemnity, 
money, and ſecurity offered to the faireſt bidder : 
And no one needed to fear, during the preſent fury 
of the people, that his evidence would undergo too 
ſevere a ſcrutiny. | 

WuHirLz the nation was in this ferment, the parlia- 
ment was aſſembled, In his ſpeech the king told 
them, that, though they had given money for diſ- 
banding the army *, he had found Flanders fo ex- 
poſed, that he had thought it neceſſary ſtill to keep 
them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure 
would meet with their approbation. He informed 


© They had granted him 600,000 pounds for diſbanding the army, 
for reimburſing the charges of his naval armament, and for paying the 

princeſs of Orange's portion, 
I1 them, 
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them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, 
and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant and ne- 
ceſſary expence of government; as would appear 
from the ſtate of it, which he intended to lay before 
them. He alſo mentioned the plot, formed againſt 
his life by Jeſuits ; but ſaid, that he would forbear 
delivering any opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould 
ſeem to ſay too much or too little; and that he 
would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the law. 
Tux king was anxious to keep the queſtion of the 
popiſh plot from the parliament ; where, he ſuſ- 
pected, many deſigning people would very much 
abuſe the preſent credulity of the nation: But 
Danby, who hated the catholics, and courted po- 
pularity, and perhaps hoped that the king, if his 
life were believed in danger from the Jeſuits, would 
be more cordially loved by the nation, had enter- 
tained oppoſite deſigns; and the very firſt day of 
the ſeſſion, he opened the matter in the houſe of 
peers. The king was extremely diſpleaſed with this 
temerity, and told his miniſter, «© Though you 
« do not believe it, you will find, that you have 
« given the parliament a handle to ruin-yourlſelf, as 


« well as to diſturb all my affairs; and you will | 


« ſurely live to repent it.” Danby had afterwards 
ſufficient reaſon to applaud the ſagacity of his 
maſter. | 

Tux cry of the plot was immediately echoed 
from one houſe to the other. The authority of 
parliament gave ſanction to that fury, with which 
the people were already agitated. An addrets 


was voted for a ſolemn faſt: A form of prayer 


was contrived for that ſolemnity; and becauſe the 
popiſh plot had been omitted in the firſt draught, 
it was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; leſt om- 
niſcience ſhould want intelligence, to uſe the 
words of an hiſtorian *. 
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Ix order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
drefles were voted for laying before the houſe ſuch 
papers as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ; 
for the removal of popiſh recuſants from London; 
for adminiſtering every where the oaths of allegiance 
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and ſupremacy; for denying acceſs at court to all 


unknown or ſuſpicious perſons; and for appointing 


the trainbands of London and Weſtminſter to be in 


readineſs. The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, 
Peters, and Bellaſis, were committed to the Tower, 
and were ſoon after impeached for high treaſon. 
And both houſes, after hearing Oates's evidence, 
voted, © That the lords and commons are of opi- 
cc nian, that there hath been, and ſtill is, a damn- 
cc able and helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by 
ce the popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating the king, 
« *for ſubverting the government, and for rooting 
out and deftroying the proteſtant religion.“ 

So vehement were the houſes, that they ſat every 
day, forenoon and afternoon, on the ſubject of the 
plot : For no other buſineſs could be artended to. 
A committee of lords was appointed to examine 


priſoners and witneſſes : Blank warrants were put 


into their hands, for the commitment of ſuch as 
ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpected. Oates, who, though 
his evidence were true, muſt, by his own account, 
be regarded as an infamous villain, was by every one 
applauded, careſſed, and called the ſaviour of the 
nation. Ile was recommended by the parliament to 
the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected 
by guards, and encouraged by a penſion of 1200 
pounds a-year, 

Ir was not long before ſuch bountiful encourage- 
ment brought forth new witneſſes. William Bed- 
loe, a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, 
appeared next upon the ſtage. He was of very low 
birth, had been noted for ſeveral cheats and even 


thefts, had travelled oyer many parts of Europe 
| . under 


Bedloe's 


narrative. 
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{elf for. A man of q ality, and had, endeavoure 
A variety df lies and contrivances, to prey upon 4 
norant 2 unwary. When hen ie appeared be fore 
ee he gave intelligence of Godfrey s mur- 
der only. Which, he ſaid, had been per petrated in 
© Somerſet -houſe, where the Ave, lived, by papiſts, 
_Jome; of them . ſeryants in her family. kel was 
queſtioned about the plot; but utterly denied, all 
: Knowledge of it, aud alſo aſſerted, that he had no 
acquaintance with Oates, Next day, when cka- 
mined before the committee of lords, he bethought 
himſelf. better, and was ready to give an ample ac- 
count of the plot, which he found ſo anxigully in- 
_ quired 1 into. This narrative he made to tally, as 
well as he could, with that of "Oates, which; "had 
been publiſhed : But that he might make himſelf 
acceptable by new matter, he added ſome other, cir- 
_ cumſtances, and theſe {till more tremendous, and 
extraordinary, He ſaid, that ten thouſand 
1 Vere to be landed from F landers i in Burlington, Fu, 
and immediately to ſeize Hull: [That Jexkey, aud 
" Guernſey were to be ſurpriſed by forces om ire eſt; 
and that a French fleet was, all laſt ſummer, ho- 
Leting in the Channel for that purpoſe: % That, the 
re Powis and Peters were to form an. army in 
adnorſhire, to be joined by another army, conſiſt- 
ing of twenty or thirty thouſand religious men 505 
e who were to land at Milfo rd Haven fl rom 
ago in Spain: : That there were forty thouſand 
been ready in London; beſides thoſe, Who would, 
on the Alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door; I 
- order to kill the ſoldiers,” as they came aut of f ag 
Bets: "That, lord Stafford, Sona, af and Ta 
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Bellaſis, and a benediction from the pope : That CHAP. 
the king was to be aſſaſſinated; all the proteſtant:  _*, 
maſſacred, who would not ſeriouſly be converted; 12678. 
the government offered to ox, if he would conſent 
to hold it of the church, but if he ſhould refuſe that 
condition, as was ſuſpected, the ſupreme authority 
would be given to certain lords under the nomina- 
tion of the pope. In a ſubſequent examination be- 
fore the commons, Bedloe added (for theſe men 
always brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and 
by piece-meal), that lord Carrington was alſo in 
the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againſt 
the government; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel. 
Theſe noblemen, with all the other perſons! men- 
tioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to 
cuſtody by the parliament. | 

IT is remarkable that the only reſource of Spain, 
in her preſent decayed condition, lay in the aſſiſt- 
ance of England; and, ſo far from being in a ſitu- 
ation to tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion 
of that kingdom, ſhe had ſolicited and obtained 
Engliſh forces to be ſent into the garriſons of Flan- 
clers, which were not otherwiſe able to defend them- 
ſelves. againſt the French. The French too, we 
may obſerve, were at that very time in open war 
with Spain, and yet are ſuppoſed to be engaged in 
the ſame deſign againſt England ; as if religious 
motives were become the ſole actuating principle 
among ſovereigns. But none of theſe circum- 
ſtances, however obvious, were able, when ſet in 
oppoſition 8 horrors, antipathies, and 
prejudices, to engage the leaſt attention of the po- 
ulace: For ſuch the whole nation were at this time 

ome. The popiſn plot paſſed for inconteſtable: 
And had not men ſoon expected with certainty the 
legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, the catholics 
had been expoſed to the hazard of an univerſal maſ- 
ſacre, The torrent indeed of national prejudices 
ran ſo high, that no one, without the molt immi- 
Vox. VIII. G nent 
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nent danger, durſt venture openly to oppoſe it; 
nay, ſcarcely any one, without great force of judg- 


1606. ment, could even ſecretly entertain an opinion 


contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. The loud 
and unanimous voice of a great nation has mighty 
authority over weak minds; and even later hiſtori- 
ans are ſo fwayed by the concurring judgment of 
fuch tmaltitiides, that ſome of them have eſteemed 
themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirm- 
ed that many circumſtances of the plot were true, 
thovgh ſome were added, and others much magni- 
fied. But it is an obvious principle, that a wit- 
neſs, who perjures himſelf in one circumſtance, is 
ctedible in none: And the authority of the plot, 
even to-the end of the proſecutions, ſtood entirely 
upon witneſſes, Though the eatholics had been 
tuddenly' and unexpectedly detected, at the very 
moment when their conſpiracy, it is ſaid, was ripe 
for execution; no arms, no ammunition, no money, 
no commiſſions, no papers, no letters, after the 
Hgorous fearch, ever were diſcovered, to con- 
firm 'the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet ſtill 
de nation, though often fruſtrared, went on in the 
eager purſuĩt and confident belief of the conſpiracy : 
AHA even the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurd. 
ries,” contained in the narratives, inſtead of diſ- 
couraging them, ſerved only as farther incentives 
to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were conſi- 
dered as ſlight objections, which a more complete 
information would fully remove. In all hiſtory, it 
will be difficult to find ſuch another inſtance of po- 
ular frenzy and bigoted deluſion. 
x order to ſupport the panic among the people, 
eſpecially am̃ong the citizens of London, a pam- 
plilet was publ heck with this title, „A narrative 
ie and ĩmpartiaf diſtovery of the horrid popiſh plot, 


1 


carried on for burning and deſtroying the cities 
«-of London and Weſtrünſter with their ſuburbs; 
« fetting forth tlie ſeyetal confults, orders, and 

ee eee eee 
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ee reſolutions. of the Jeſuits, concerning the ſame; CHAP. 


« By captain William Bedloe, lately engaged in 
ce that horrid deſign, and one of the popiſh com- 
ce mittee for carrying on ſuch fires.” Every fire, 
which had happened for ſeveral years paſt, is there 
aſcribed to the machinations of the Jeſuits, wha 
purpoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch attempts, to 
find an opportunity for the general maſſacre of 
the proteſtants; and in the mean time, were we 
pleaſed to enrich themſelves by pilfering goods from 
the fire. | J 
Tur king, though he ſcrupled not, wherever he 
could ſpeak freely, to throw the higheſt ridicule 
on the plot, and on all who believed it; yet found 


it neceſſary to adopt the popular opinion before the 


parliament. The torrent, he ſaw, ran too [ſtrong 
to be controlled; and he could only hope, by a 
ſeeming compliance, to be able, after ſome time, to 
guide and direct and elude its fury. He mac 

therefore a ſpeech, to both houſes; in which he to 

them, that he would take the utmoſt care of his 
perſon during theſe times of danger; that he was as 
ready as their hearts could wiſh, to join with them 
in all means for eſtabliſhing the. proteſtant religion, 
not only during his own time, but for all future 
ages; and that, provided the right of ſucceſſion 
were preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for 


reſtraining a popiſh ſucceſſor: And in concluſion, 


he exhorted them to think of effectual means for 
the conviction of popiſh reculants ; and he highly 
praiſed the duty and loyalty of all his ſubjects, 
who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his 
r 24. 
vehemence of parliamentary preceedings. A bill 
was introduced for a new teſt, in which popery was 


denominated idolatry ; and all members, who re- 


fuſed this teſt, were excluded from, both houſes. 
The bill paſſed the commons without much oppo- 
. tek G 2 ſition ; 


THess gracious expreſſions abated: nothing of the 
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ſition; but in the upper houſe the duke moved, 
that an exception might be admitted in his favour. 
With great earneſtneſs, and even with tears in his 
eyes, he'told them; that he was now to caſt him- 
ſelf on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern which 
he could have in the world; and he- proteſted, that 
whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be a 


private thing between God and his own ſou], and 
never ſhould appear in his public condudt. Not- 


withſtanding this ſtrong effort, in ſo important a 
point, he prevailed only by two voices; a ſufficient 
indication of the general diſpoſition of the people. 
J would not have,” ſaid a noble peer, in the de- 
bate on this bill, “ ſo much as a popiſh man or a 
«© popiſn woman to remain here; not ſo much as a 
tc popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not ſo much as a 
e popiſn cat to pur or mew about the king.“ 


What is more extraordinary, this ſpeech met with 


praiſe and approbation. F 
Excoukxacp by this general fury, the witneſſes 
went ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations ; and 


though both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, 


that there was no other perſon of diſtinction, whom 


they knew to be concerned in the plot, they were 


now ſo audacious as to accuſe the queen herſelf of 


entering into the deſign againſt. the life of her huſ- 


band. The commons, in an addreſs to the king, 
gave countenance to this ſcandalous accuſation; but 


the lords would not be prevailed with to join in the 


addreſs. It is here, if any where, that we may 
ſuſpect the ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders to 


have had place. The king, it was well known, 


bore no great affection to his conſort; and now, 


- more than ever, when his brother and heir was fo 


much hated, had; reaſon to be. deſirous of iſſue, 


3 might quiet the jealous fears of his people. 


could be deviſed for the excluſion of that prince; 


This very hatred, which prevailed againſt the duke, 
would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that 


and 
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and nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the king, 
than to give way in this particular to the rage and 
fury of the nation. But Charles, "notwithſtanding 
all allurements of pleaſure, or (intereſt, or ſafety, 
had the generofity to protect his injured conforr. 
« They think,” ſaid he, “I have a mind to a new 
e wife; but for all that, I will not fee an innocent 
« woman abuſed".” He immediately ordered 
Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſeized his papers, and 
diſmiſſed his ſervants ; and this daring informer was 
obliged to make applications to parliament, in order 
to recover his liberty. | 2104 
'Doxrins this agitation of men's minds, the par- 
liament gave new attention to the militia; a circum- 
ſtance which, even during times of greateſt tran- 
quillity, can never prudently be neglected. They 
paſſed a bill, by which it was enacted, that a regu- 


. 
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lar militia ſhould be kept in arms, during ſix weeks 


of the year, and a third part of them do duty every 
fortnight of that time. The popular leaders pro- 
bably intended to make uſe of the general preju- 
dices, and even to turn the arms of the people 

ainft the prince *. But Charles refuſed: his aſſent 
to the bill, and told the parliament, that he would 
not, were it for half an hour, part ſo far with the 
power of the ſword: But if they would contrive 
any other bill for ordering the militia, and ſtill: leave 
it in his power to aſſemble or diſmiſs: them as he 
thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal 
aſſent. The commons, diſſatisfied with this nega- 


their extreme jealouſy of the crown, beſides appro- 


Buruet, vol. i, p. 437. 
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2 P. the chamber of London. The lords demurred with 
CAT regard to ſo extraordinary a clauſe, which threw, a 
1678. violent reflection on the king's miniſters, and even 

on himſelf; and by that means the act remained in 


ſuſpenſe. i ner enge TOTP n ö 
Accuſa- _, IT was no wonder, that the Fe ferment and 
non of credulity of the nation engaged men of infamous 


Danb « . ” . ” 
character and indigent circumſtances to become 1n- 


formers; when. perſons of rank and condition could 
be tempted to give into that ſcandalous practice. 
Montague, the king's: ambaſſador at Paris, had 
procured a ſeat in the lower houſe ; and without 
obtaining or aſking the king's leave, he ſuddenly 
came over to England. Charles, ſuſpecting his in- 
tention, ordered his papers to be ſeized; but Mont- 
ague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care 
to ſecrete one paper, which he immediately laid 
before the houſe of commons. It was a letter 
from the treaſurer Danby written in the begin- 
ning of the year, during the negotiations at 
Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague 
was there directed to make a demand of mo- 
ney from France; or in other words, the king 
was willing ſecretly. to ſell his good offices to Lewis, 
contrary tq the general intereſts of the confederates, 
and even to thoſe of his own kingdoms. The let- 
ter, among other particulars, contains theſe words: 
In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, 
« the king expects to have fix millions of livres a- 
<«« year. for three years, from the time that this 
agreement ſhall be ſigned between his majeſty 
and the king of France; becauſe it will probably 
ebe two or three years before the parliament will 
ebe in humour to give him any ſupplies after the 
* making of any peace with France; and the am- 
© baſſador. here has always agreed to that ſum; but 
not for ſo long a time. Danby was ſo unwilling 
to engage in this negotiation, that the king, to ſa- 
tisfy him, ſubjoined with his own hand ed . 
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ee This letter is writ by my order, C. R.“ Mont- CHAP. 


e, who revealed this ſecret correſpondence, h 


A 1 


price to the French monarch *. TI: 

Taz commons were inflamed with this intelli- 
gence againſt Danby ; and carrying their ſuſpicions 
farther than the truth, they concluded, that the king 
had all along acted in concert with the French court; 
and that every ſtep, which he had taken in conjunc- 
tion with the allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. 
Deſirous of getting to the bottom of ſo important a 
ſecret, and being puſhed by Danby's numerous ene- 
mies, they immediately voted an impeachment of 
high treaſon againſt that miniſter, and ſent up ſix 


ad LXVII. 
even the baſeneſs to ſell his baſe treachery at a high r 


articles to the houſe of peers. Theſe articles were, His im- 


That he had treacherouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal 
power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's am- 


baſſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries 


of ſtate, or the privy- council: That he had traiter- 
ouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the government, and 
introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had le- 
vied and continued an army, contrary to act of par- 
liament: That he had traiterouſly endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his majeſty's ſubjects, by 


negotiating a diſadvantageous peace with France, and 


procuring money for that purpoſe: That he was 
22 affected, and had traiterouſly concealed, after 
e had notice, the late horrid and bloody plot, con- 
trived by the papiſts againſt his majeſty's perſon and 
government: That he had waſted the king's treaſure; 
and that he had, by indirect means, obtained ſeveral 
exorbitant grants from the crown. | 
IT is certain that the treaſurer, in giving in- 
ſtructions to an ambaſſador, had exceeded the bounds 
of his office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly 


limited, requires that the proper miniſter ſhould be 


anſwerable for every abuſe of power, the commons, 


peach- 


ment. 


though they here advanced a new pretenſion, might 
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pear to the houſe of ford not — that — 
the informer againſt him, had all along promoted the 
money- negotiations with France, but that he himſelf 
was ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that 
crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter 
and to his country. The French nation, he ſaid, had 
always entertained, as he was certainly informed, the 
higheſt contempt, both of the king's perſon and go- 
vernment. His diligence, he added, in tracing and 
diſcovering the popiſh plot, was generally known; and 
if he had common ſenſe, not to fay common honeſty, 
he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a 
maſter, by whom he was ſo much favoured. + He 
had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no treaſure 
to waſte. And though he had reaſon to be grateful 
for the king's bounty, he had made more moderate 
acquiſitions than were generally imagined, and than 
others in his office had often done, even Goritz A 
ſhorter adminiſtration. 

Tx houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing al 
the charge of the commons to be true, Danby's crime 
fell not under the ſtatute of Edward III.; and though 
the words, 7rea/on and traiteroufly, had been carefully 
inſerted in ſeveral articles, this appellation could not 
change the nature of things, or ſubject him to the pe- 
nalties annexed to that crime. They refuſed, there- 
fore, to commit Danby upon this irregular charge: 
The comtmons inſiſted on their demand; and a great | 
conte* was likely to ariſe, when the king, who had al- 
ready ſeen ſuffictent inſtances of the ill-humour of the 
parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This 
prorogation was ſo0n after followed. by a diffolution; a 
deſperate remedy in the preſent diſpofition of the pa- 
tion. But the dileaſe, it muſt be owned,'the king had 
reaſon to eſteem deſperate; The utmoſt rage had been 
diſcovered by the — on account ol the popiſh 

plot 3 
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lot; and their fury began already ta point againſt Af 
as royal family, if not againſt. the throne itſelf. The e 
duke had been ſtruck at in-ſeveral., motions : The 16. 
treaſurer had been impeached: All ſupply had been 
refuſed, except on the moſt diſagreeable conditions: 

Fears, jealouſies, and antipathies were every day mul- 
tiplying in parliament: And though the people were 
ſtrongly infected with the ſame prejudices, the king 

hoped, that, by diſſolving the preſent cabals, a ſet 

of men might be choſen more moderate in their 
purſuits, and leſs tainted with the virulence of 
faction. | 2 

Tus came to a period a parliament, which had Ita charac. 

ſitten during the whole courſe of this reign, one 
year excepted. Its concluſion was very different 

from its commencement. Being elected during the 
joy and feſtivity of the reſtoration, it conſiſted 
almoſt entirely of royaliſts; who were diſpoſed 

to ſupport the crown by all the liberality which the 

habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their 
confidence from the king; and finding him ſtill to 
perſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to 
diſcover ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt 

Jealous diſpoſition. The popiſh plot puſhed them 
beyond all bounds of moderation; and before their 
diſſolation, they ſeemed to be treading faſt in the 
footſteps of the laſt long parliament, on whoſe con- 

duct they threw at firſt ſuch violent blame. In all 

their variations, they had ſtill followed the opinions 

and prejudices of the nation; and ever ſeemed to 

be more governed by humour and party- views than 


— 


by publie intereſt, and more by public intereſt than 


2 6 rr 1 1 w 


* 


by any corrupt or private influence. 
Duglxso the fitting of the parliament, and after its 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pre- 
tended criminals were carried on; and the courts of 
judicature, places which, if poſſible, ought. to be 
kept more pure from injuſtice than even national 
aſſemblies 
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1678. 
Trial of 


Coleman. 
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Of Ire- 
land. 


the ſame party-rage and bigoted prejudices. Cole- 
man, the moſt obnoxious of 1 
firſt brought to his trial. His letters were produced 
againſt him. They contained, as he himſelf con- 
feſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs ſo far as it is 
illegal to be a zealous catholic, they ſeemed to prove 
nothing criminal, much leſs treafonable, againſt him. 
Oates and Bedloe depoſed, that he had received a 
commiſſion, ſigned by the ſuperior of the Jeſuits, to 
be papal ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the 

iſoning, ſhooting, and ſtabbing of the king: He 
had even, according to Oates's depoſition, advanced 
a guinea to promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Theſe 
wild ſtories were confounded with the projects con- 
tained in his letters; and Coleman received ſentence 
of death. The ſentence was ſoon after executed 
upon him. He ſuffered with calmneſs and con- 
ſtancy, and to the laſt perſiſted in the Rrongeſt pro- 
teſtations of his innocence. 

| CoLeMAN's execution was ſuceueded by the trial 
of father Ireland, Who, it is pretended, had ſigned, 


together with fifty Jeſuits, the great reſolution of 


murdering the king. Grove and Pickering, who 
had undertaken to ſhoot him, were tried at the ſame 
time. The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners were 
ſtill Oates and Bedloe. Ireland affirmed, that he was 
in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt laſt, a time 
when Oates's evidence made him in London. He 

oved his aſſertion by good evidence, and would 
— proved it by undoubted, had he not, moſt 
iniquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, from 
all uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and denied the 
liberty of ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, 


before their arraignment, were condemned in the 


opinion of the judges, jury, and ſpectators; and to 


be a Jeſuit, or even a catholic, was of itſelf a ſuffi- 


zd of December. : 
| cient 


- cient proof of guilt. The chief juſtice *, in. par- 
ticular, gave ſanction to all the narrow. prejudices 
and bigoted fury of the populace. Inſtead of being 
counſel for: the priſoners, as his office required, he 
pleaded the cauſe againſt them, brow-beat their 
witneſſes, and on every occaſion repreſented. their 


2 and unconverted. He even went ſo 


as publicly to affirm, that the papiſts had not 
the ſame principles which proteſtants have, and 
therefore were not entitled to that common credence, 
which the principles and practices of the latter call 
for. And when the jury brought in their verdict 
againſt the priſoners, he ſaid, You have done, 
« gentlemen, like very good ſubjects, and very 
« good Chriſtians, that is to ſay, like very good 
e proteſtants : And now much good may their 
“ . 30,000 maſles do them:“ Alluding to the maſſes 
by which Pickering was to be rewarded for murder- 
ing the king. All theſe unhappy men went to exe- 
cution, proteſting their innocence ; a circumſtance 
which made no impreſſion on the ſpectators. The 
opinion, that the Jeſuits allowed of lies and mental 
reſervations for promoting a good cauſe, was at 
this time ſo univerſally received, that no credit was 
given to teſtimony delivered either by that order, or 


by any of their diſciples. It was forgotten, that all 


the conſpirators engaged in the gun-powder treaſon, 
and Garnet, the Jeſuit, among the reſt, had freely 
on the ſcaffold made confeſſion. of their guilt. 
Tove Bedloe had given information of God- 
frey's murder, he ſtill remained a ſingle evidence 
againſt the per ſons accuſed ; and all the allurements 
of profit and honour had not hitherto tempted any 
one to confirm the teſtimony of that informer. At 
laſt, means were found to complete the legal evi- 
dence. One Prance, a ſilverſmith, and a catholic, 
had been accuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice 
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in the murder; and upon his denial had been thrown 
into priſon, loaded with heavy irons, and confined 


to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full 
pol naſtineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be 


exerciſed by. orders from the ſecret committee of 
lords, particularly Shafteſpury and Buckingham; 
who, in examining the priſoners, uſually — 
(as is ſaid, and indeed ſufficiently proved) threaten- 
ings and promiſes, rigour and indulgence, and 
every art, under pretence of extorting the truth 
from them. Prance had not courage to reſiſt, but 
confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey's mur- 
der. Being aſked concerning the plot, he alſo 
thought proper to be acquainted with it, and con- 


veyed . ſome intelligence to the council. Among 


other / abſurd circumſtances, he ſaid that one Le 
Fevre bought a ſecond-hand ſword of him ; becauſe 


be knew not, as he ſaid, what times were at hand: 


And Prance expreſſing ſome concern for poor 
tradeſmen, if ſuch times came; Le F evre replied, 
that it would be. better for tradeſmen, if the catholic 
religion were reſtored : And particularly, that there 
would be more church work for ſilverſmiths. All 
this information with regard to the plot, as well as 
the murder of Godfrey, Prance ſolemnly retracted, 
both before the king and the ſecret committee: Rut 
being again thrown into priſon, he was induced, by 
new-terrors. and new ſufferings, to confirm his firſt 
information, and was now 2 as a ſufficient 
evidence. | 

Hi, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey” 8 
5 all of them men of low ſtations. Hill was 


ſervant to a phyſician: The other two belonged to 
the popiſn chapel at Somerſet-houſe. It is need- 
Jeſs to run over all the particulars of a long trial: It 


will be ſufficient, to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and 


France's were in many circumſtances totally irre- 
ee: ; that. B99 Lf BEN, laboured under 


unſur- 
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unfurmountable difficulties, not to ſay groſs ab- 


ſurdities ; and that they were invalidated by con- 


trary evidence, which is altogether convincing. But 
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all was in vain : The priſoners were condemned and 10. 5. 


executed. They all denied their guilt at their exe- 
cution ; and as Berry died a proteſtant, this circum- 
ſtance was regarded as very conſiderable: But, in- 


ſtead of its giving ſome check to the general credu- 


liry of the people, men were only ſurpriſed, that a 
proteſtant could be induced at his death to perſiſt in 
ſo manifeſt a falſehood. | 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſ- 
banded, without money, the king, how little hopes 
ſoever he could entertain of more compliance, found 


himſelf obliged to ſummon a new parliament. The 


blood, already ſhed on account of the popiſh plot, 
inſtead of ſatiating the people, ſerved only as an in- 
centive to their fin and each conviction of a'cri- 
rninal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of thoſe 


horrible deſigns imputed to the papiſts. This elec- 


tion is perhaps the firſt in England, which, fince 
the commencement of the monarchy, had been 


carried on by a violent conteſt between the parties, 


and where the court intereſted itſelf, ro a high de- 


gree, in the choice of the national repreſentatives. 


But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in oppoſition to the 


torrent of . prejudices which prevailed. © Religion, 


liberty, property, even the lives of men were now 
ſuppoſed to be at ſtake; and no ſecurity, it was 
8 except in a vigilant parliament, could be 
found againſt the impious and bloody conſpirators. 
Were there any part of the nation, to which the 
ferment, occaſioned by the popiſh plot, had not as 
yet propagated itſelf; the new elections, by inter- 
eſting the whole people in public concerns, tended 


New ele 
tions. 


to diffuſe it into the remoteſt corner; and the con- 


ſternation, univerſally excited, proved an excellent 
engine for influencing the electors. All the zealots 
of the former parliament were re- choſen: New ones 

were 
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were added: The prefbyterians, in particular, being 


Ln franſported with the moſt inveterate antipathy 


1679. 


againſt popery, were very active and very ſucceſsful 


in the elections. That party, it is ſaid, firſt began 


at this time the abuſe of ſplitting their freeholds, in 
order to multiply votes and electors. By accounts; 
which came from every part of England, it was con- 
cluded, that the new repreſentatives would, if poſ- 
fible, exceed the old in their refractory oppoſition 
to the court, and furious perſecution of . the 
catholics. | ery 

Tux king was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful 
a tempeſt ariſe from ſuch ſmall and unaccountable 


* beginnings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's informa- 


tion were true, had been aimed at by the catholics: 
Even the duke's was in danger: The higher, there- 
fore, the rage mounted againſt popery, the more 
ſhould the nation have been reconciled to theſe 
princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of Rome 
repoſed no confidence. But there is a ſophiſtry, 
which attends all the paſſions; eſpecially thoſe into 
which the populace enter. Men gave credit'to the 
informers, ſo far as concerned the guilt of the 
catholics: But they ſtill retained their old ſuſpi- 
cions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured 
by the king, and had obtained the moſt entire 
aſcendant over his brother. Charles had too much 

netration not to ſee the danger, to which the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and even his own crown and dignity, now 
ftood expoſed. A numerous party, he found, was 


formed againſt him; on the one hand, compoſed of 


a populace, ſo credulous from prejudice, ſo blinded 
with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the 
moſt palpable abfurdities ; and conducted, on the 
other hand, by leaders fo little ſcrupulous, as to 
endeavour, | by encouraging ' perjury, ſubornation, 
lies, impoſtures, and even by ſhedding innocent 
blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and 
ſubvert all legal authority. Rouſed from his lethargy 
* = by 


* 
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by ſo imminent a peril, he began to exert that 
vigour of mind, of which, on great occaſions, he 
was not deſticure ; and without quitting in appear- 
ance his uſual facility of temper, he collected an in- 
duſtry, firmneſs, and vigilance, of which he was 
believed altogether incapable. Theſe qualities, 
joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted him 
happily through the many ſhoals which ſurrounded 
him; and he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall 
on the heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or art- 
fully conducted it. 

Ox chief ſtep, which the king took, comnrds 
oratifying and appeaſing his people and parliament, 
was, deſiring the duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that 
no farther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of 
popiſh counſels, The duke readily complied ;- but 
firſt required an order for that purpoſe, ſigned by 
the king; leſt his abſenting himſelf ſhould be inter- 
preted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo de- 

ſired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy him, as well as 
the public, by a declaration of the illegitimacy of 
the duke of Monmouth. 

James duke of Monmouth was the king's natural 
ſon by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years 
before the reſtoration. He poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which could engage the affections of the populace; 
a diſtinguiſhed: valour, an affable addreſs, a thought- 
leſs generoſity, a graceful perſon. He roſe till 
higher in the public favour, by reaſon of the uni- 
verſal hatred to which the duke, on account of his 
religion, was expoſed. Monmouth's capacity was 
mean; his temper plant : So that, notwithſtanding 
his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, 
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Duke of 
Mon- 
mouth. 


had he not implicitly reſigned himſelf to the guid- 


ance of Shafteſbury, a man 1 of ſuch a reſtleſs temper, 
ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. 
Thar daring politician had flattered Monmouth with 


the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of 
a con- 
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a contract of marriage, paſſed between the king and 
Monmouth's mother, and ſecretly kept in a certain 
black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and 
was greedily received by the multitude. As the 
horrors of popery ſtill preſſed harder on them, they 
might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as 
they had already done many others more incredible, 
or to commit open violation on the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it was 
hoped, to perſuade the king, who was extremely 


ſond of his fon, to give him the preference above a 
brother, who, by his imprudent bigotry, had in- 


Duke of 
Vork re- 
tires to 

Bruſſels. 


March 6. 
New par- 
liament, 


volved him in ſuch inextricable difficulties. But 
Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch expectations, 
as well as to remove the duke's apprehenſions, took 
care, in full council, to make a declaration of Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy, and to deny all promiſe of 
marriage with his mother. The duke, being gra- 
tified in fo reaſonable a requeſt, willingly complied 

with the king's deſire, and retired to Bruſſels. | 
Bur the king ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding 
this precaution, notwithſtanding his concurrence in 
the proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding 
the zeal which he expreſſed, and even at this time 
exerciſed againit the catholics; he had nowiſe 
obtained the confidence of his parliament. The 
refractory humour of the lower houſe appeared in 
the firſt ſtep which they took upon their aſſembling. 
It had ever been uſual for the commons, in the 
election of their ſpeaker, to conſult the inclinations 
of their ſovereign ; and even the long parliament in 
1641 had not thought proper to depart from ſo 
eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now deſired that 
the choice ſhould fall on fir Thomas Meres: But 
Seymour, ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was in- 
ſtantly called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed 
unanimous. The king, when Seymour was pre- 
ſented to him for his approbation, rejected him, and 
6 ordered 
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ordered the commons to proceed to a new choice. 
A great flame was excited. The commons main- 
tained, that the king's approbation was merely a 


matter of form, and that he could not, without 


giving a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker choſen : The 
king, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he 
might, if he pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own 
breaſt. As the queſtion had never before been 
ſtarted, it might ſeem difficult to find principles, 
upon which it could be decided. By way of com- 
promiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. 
Gregory, a lawyer, was choſen ; and the election 
was ratified by the king. It has ever ſince been 
underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in 
the houſe ; but that the king retains the power of 
rejecting any perſon diſagreeable to him. 


SgEyMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby; 


and it was the influence of that nobleman, as com- 
monly ſuppoſed, which had engaged the king to 
enter into this ill- timed controverſy with the com- 
mons. The impeachment, therefore, of Danby 
was, on that account, the ſooner revived; and it 
was maintained by the commons, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every part of 


that proceeding ſtood in the ſame condition in 


which it had been left by the laſt parliament; A 


pretenſion which, though unuſual, ſeems tacitly 
to have been yielded them. The king had before- 


hand had the precaution to grant a pardon to 


Danby ; and, in order to ſcreen the chancellor 
from all attacks by the commons, he had taken the 


great ſeal into his own hands, and had himſelf 


affixed it to the parchment, He told the parlia- 
ment, that, as Danby had acted in every thing by 


a In 1566, the ſpeaker ſaid td Q. Elizabeth, that without her 
allowance the election af the houſe was of no ſignificance. D'Ewves's 
Journal, p. 97. In the parliament 1592, 1593, the ſpeaker, «who 
was fir, Edward Coke, adyances a like polition- DREwes, pr, 459- 
Townſhend, p. 35. So that this pretenſion of the commons ſeems to 
have been ſomewhat new; like many ther powers and privileges, 
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his orders, he was in no reſpe& criminal; that his 
pardon, however, he would inſiſt upon; and if it 
ſhould be found anywiſe defective in — he would 
renew it again and again, till it ſnould be rendered 
entirely complete: But that he was reſolved to de- 
prive him of all employments, and to remove him 


from court. 


THE commons were no-wiſe ſatisfied with this 


conceſſion. - They pretended, that no pardon of the 


crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment 
y the commons. The prerogative of mercy had 


| Hitherto been underſtood to be altogether unlimited 


in the king ; and this pretenfion of the commons, it 
muſt be confeſſed, was entirely new. It was hows 
ever not unſuitable to the genius of a monarchy 
ſtrictly limited; where the king's minifters are ſup- 
poſed to be for ever accountable to national afſem- 
blies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they may 
commit by orders from their maſter. The preſent 
emergence, while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, 
was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims; 
and the commons failed not to avail themſelves of 
this advantage. They {till inſiſted on the impeach- 
ment of Danby. The peers, in compliance with 
them, departed from their former ſcruples, and 
ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. Danby 
abſconded. The commons paſſed a bill, appoint- 
ing him to ſurrender himſelf before a certain day, 
or, in default of it, attainting him. A bill had 
paſſed the upper houſe, mitigating the penalty to 
baniſhment ; but, after ſome conferences, the peers' 
thought proper to yield to the violence of the com- 
mons; and the bill of attainder was carried. Rather 
than undergo ſuch ſevere penalties, Danby appeared, 

and was immediately committed to the Tower. 
Wutz a proteſtant nobleman met with ſuch 
violent profecution, it was not likely that the catho- 
lics would be overlooked by the zealous commons. 
The credit of the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the 
8 12 oaths 
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vaths of a few infamous witneſſes, Though ſuch CH AP. 
immenſe preparations were ſuppoſed to have been 
made in 1— very bowels of the kingdom, no traces 1679, 
of them, after the moſt rigorous inquiry, had as ® _ 
yet appeared. Though ſo many thouſands, both ***- 
abroad and at home, had been engaged in the 
dreadful ſecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, 
nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor private reſentment, 
had engaged any one to confirm the evidence, 
Though the catholics, particularly the Jeſuits, 
were repreſented as guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretion, 
inſomuch that they talked of the king's murder as 
common news, and wrote of it in plain terms by 
the common poſt ; yet, among the great number 
of letters ſeized, no one contained any part of ſo 
complicated a conſpiracy. Though the informers 
retended that, even after they had reſolved to 
tray the ſecret, many treaſonable commiſſions and 
papers had paſſed through their hands; they had 
not had the precaution to keep any one of them, in 
order to fortify their evidence, But all theſe diffi- 
culties, and a thouſand more, were not found too 
hard of digeſtion by the nation and parliament. 
The proſecution and farther diſcovery of the plot 
were ſtill the object of general concern. The com- 
mons voted, that, if the king ſhould come to an 
untimely end, they would revenge his death upon 
the papiſts ; not reflecting that this ſect were not his 
only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſ- 
coverers; not conſidering the danger, which they 
incurred, of granting bribes to perjury. They 
made Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; and parti- 
cularly recommended the care of his ſafety to the 
duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a mem- 
ber, having, in a private company, ſpoken oppro- 
briouſly of thoſe who affirmed that there was any 
plot, was expelled the houſe. The peers gave 


power to their committees to ſend for and examine 
H 2 ſuch 
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ſuch as would maintain the innocence of thoſe who 
had been condemned for the plot. A pamphlet 
having been publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, 
and to vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, 
theſe lords were required to diſcover the author, and 
thereby to expoſe their own advocate to proſecution. 
And both houſes concurred in renewing the former 
vote, that the papiſts had undoubtedly entered into 


a horrid and tregſonable conſpiracy againſt the king, 


the ſtate, and the proteſtant religion. 

Ir muſt be owned that this extreme violence, in 
proſecution of ſo abſurd an impoſture, diſgraces the 
noble cauſe of liberty, in which the parliament was 
engaged. We may even conclude from ſuch impa- 
tience of contradiction, that the proſecutors them- 
ſelves retained, a ſecret ſuſpicion that the general 
belief was but ill- grounded. The politicians among 
them were afraid to let in light, leſt it might put an 
end to ſo uſeful a deluſion: The weaker and leſs 
diſhoneſt party took care, by turning their eyes 
aſide, not to ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe 
furious paſſions. by which they were actuated, and 


in which they were determined obſtinately to per- 


ſevere. 
SIR William EE had lately been recalled 


from his foreign employments; and the king, who, 
after the removal of Danby, had no one with whom 
he could ſo much as diſcourſe with freedom of 
public affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry's diſ- 
miſſion, to make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate. 
But that philoſophical patriot, too little intereſted 
for the intrigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and 
delicacy for the noiſy turbulence of popular aſſem- 
blies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcontents and 
jealouſies which prevailed, and was determined to 
make his retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, from a ſcene 
which threatened ſuch confuſion, Meanwhile, he 
could not refuſe the confidence with which his 

qT x2 maſter 
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maſter honoured him; and he reſolved to employ 
it to the public ſervice. He repreſented to the 
king, that, as the jealouſies of the nation were 
extreme, it was neceſſary to cure them by ſome new 
remedy, and to reſtore that mutual confidence, ſo 
requiſite for the ſafety both of king and people: 
That to refuſe every thing to the parliament in their 
preſent diſpoſition, or to yield every thing, was 
equally dangerous to the conſtitution, as well as to 
public tranquillity: That if the king would intro- 
duce into his councils ſuch men as enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his people, fewer conceſſions would 
probably be required; or if unreaſonable demands 
were made, the king, under the ſanction of ſuch 
counſellors, might be enabled, with the greater 
ſafety, to refuſe them: And that the heads of the 
popular party, being gratified with the King's 
favour, would probably abate of that violence by 
which they endeavoured at preſent to pay court to 


the multitude. | | 
Tux king aſſented to theſe reaſons ; and, in con- 


cert with Temple, he laid the plan of- a new privy- 
council, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf 
determined for the future to take no meaſure of 
importance. This council was to conſiſt of thirty 
perſons, and was never to exceed that nymber. 
Fifteen of the chief officers of the crown were to be 
continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to 
the king, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe 
the exorbitancies of faction. The other half of the 
council was to be compoſed, either of men of cha- 
rater, detached from the court, or of thoſe who 
poſſeſſed chief credit in both houſes. And the 
king, in filling up the names of his new council, 
was well plbaſed to find that the members, in land 
and offices, poſſeſſed to the amount of goo, ooo 
pounds a- year; a ſum nearly equal to the whole 


property of the houſe of commons, againſt whoſe 
223 H 3 violence 
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violence the new council was intended as a barrier 
to the throne *. Ve 
Tx1s experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to 
give ſome ſatisfaction to the public. The earl of 
Eſſex, a nobleman of the Po party, ſon of that 
lord Capel who had been beheaded a little after the 
late king, was created treaſurer in the room of 
Danby ; The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue 
and capacity, was made ſecretary of ſtate : Viſcount 
Halifax, a fine genius, poſſeſſed of learning, elo- 
gence, induſtry, but ſubje& to inquietude, and 
nd of refinements, was admitted into the council. 
Theſe three, rogether with Temple, who often 
Joined them, though he kept himſelf more detached 
from public bufineis, formed a kind of cabinet 
council, from which all affairs received their firſt 
digeſtion. Shafteſbury was made preſident of the 
council ; contrary to the adyice of Temple, wha 
foretold the conſequence of admitting a man of ſo 
dangerous a character into any part of the public 
adminiſtration, | 
As Temple foreſaw, it happened, Shafteſbury, 
finding that he poſſeſſed no more than the appear- 
ance of court-favour, was. reſolved ſtill to adhere ta 
the popular party, by whoſe attachment he enjoyed 
an — ſuperiority in the lower houſe, and 
poſſeſſed great influence in the other. The very 
appearance of court-favour, empty as it was, tended 
to render him more dangerous. His partiſans, 
obſerving the progreſs which he had already made, 


Their names were: Prince Nugent, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Jord Finch, chancellor, earl of Shafteſbury, preſident, earl of Angleſea, 
privy-ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcaſtle, 
duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marquis of Wincheſter, marquis 
of Worceſter, earl of Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of Bridgwater, 
earl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Fauconberg, 
viſcount Halifax, biſhop of London, lord Roberts, lord Hollis, lord 
Ruſſel, lord Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, fir Francis North, chief 
uſtice, fir Henry Capel, fir John Ernley, ur Thomas Chicheley, fir 
illiam T emple, Edward Seymour, 5 Powle, | 

hoped 


* 
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hoped that he would ſoon acquire the entire aſcend- 
ant; and he conſtantly flattered them, that if they 
perſiſted in their purpoſe, the king, from indolence, 


and neceſſity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, would 


at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his bro- 
ther's right, to make them every conceſſion, 

BesIDes, the antipathy to popery, as well as 
jealouſy of the king and duke, had taken too faſt 
poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo 
feeble a remedy as this new council | by 
Temple. The commons, ſoon after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote 
unanimouſly, © That the duke of York's being a 
66 Rag and the hopes of his coming to the crown, 
t had given the higheſt countenance to the preſent 
«© conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt the 
* king and the proteſtant religion,” It was ex- 
pected that a bill for excluding him the throne 
would ſoon be brought in. To prevent this bold 
meaſure, the king concerted ſome limitations, which 
he propoſed to the parliament. He introduced his 
plan by the following gracious expreſliotis : * And 
* to ſhew you that, while you are doing your 
ce parts, my thoughts have not been miſemployed, 
ce but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing 
te that may preſerve your religion, and ſecure it for 
ce the future in all events, I have commanded my 
ce lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; 
cc which, I hope, will be an evidence that, in all 
te things which concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall 
« not e your zeal, but lead it.“ 
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Tux limitations projected were of the utmoſt Limita- 


importance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief 


tions on 4 


popiſh ſuc · 


branches of royalty, A method was there chalked ceſſor. 


out, by which the nation, on every new reign, 
could be enſured of having a parliament, which 
the king ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in 
his power to diſſolve. In caſe of a popiſh ſucceſſor, 
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the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any 
eccleſiaſtical preferments : No member of the privy 
council, no judge of the common law or in chan- 
cery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent 
of parliament: And the ſame piecaution was ex- 
tended to the military part of the government; to 


the lord lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of the 


counties, and .to all officers of the navy. The 


chancellor of himſelf added, „It is hard to invent 


« another reſtraint; conſidering how much the 
&« revenue will depend upon the conſent of parlia- 
c ment, and how impoſſible it is to raiſe money 
« without ſuch conſent. But yet, if any thing elſe 
cc can occur to the wiſdom of parliament, which 
«© may farther ſecure religion and liberty againſt a, 
cc popiſh ſucceſſor, without defeating the right of ſuc- 
« ceſſion itſelf, his majeſty will readily conſent to it.“ 

IT is remarkable that, when theſe limitations 
were firſt laid before the council, Shafteſbury and 
Temple were the only members who argued againſt 
them. The reaſons which they employed were 
diametrically oppoſite. Shafteſbury's opinion was, 
that the reſtraints were inſufficient ; and that nothing 
but the total excluſion of the duke could give a 
proper ſecurity to the kingdom. Temple, on the 
other hand, thought that the reſtraints were ſo 
rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution ; and that 
ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not 
afterwards be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is cer- 
tain that the duke was extremely alarmed when he 
heard of this ſtep taken by the king, and that he was 
better pieafed even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, 
which, he thought, by reaſon of its violence and in- 


Juſtice, could never poſſibly be carried into execution. 


There is allo reaſon to believe that the king would 
not have gone ſo far, had he not expected, from 
the extreme fury of the commons, that his con- 


ceſſions would be rejected, and that the jam 
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of not forming a reaſonable accommodation would ay Al P, 


by that means lie entirely at their door. 

IT ſoon appeared that, Charles had entertained a 
juſt opinion of the diſpoſitions of the houſe. So 
much were the commons actuated by the cabals of 
Shafteſbury. and other malcontents ; ſuch. violent 
antipathy prevailed againſt popery, that the . king's 
conceſſions, though much more important than 
could reaſonably have been expected, were not em- 


1679. 


braced. A bill was brought in for the total exclu- Bill of 
ſion of the duke from the crown of England and clufon. 


Ireland. It was there declared, that the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death or reſig- 
nation, ſhould devolve to the perſon next 1n ſuc- 

ceſſion after the duke; that all acts of royalty which 
that prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not 
only be void, but be deemed treaſon; that if he ſo 
much as entered any of theſe dominions, he ſhould 
be deemed guilty of the ſame offence ; and that all 
who ſupported his title ſhould be puniſhed as rebels 
and traitors. This important bill, which implied 
baniſhment as well as excluſion, paſſed the lower 
houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 

Tux commons were not ſo wholly employed 
about the excluſion-bill as to overlook all other ſe- 
curities to liberty. The country party, during all 
the laſt parliament, had much exclaimed againſt the 
bribery and corruption of the members; and the 
lame reproach had been renewed againſt the preſent, 
parliament. An inquiry was made into a complaint 
which was ſo dangerous to the honour of that aſ- 
ſembly ; but very little foundation was found for it. 
Sir Stephen Fox, who was the pay-maſter, confeſſed 
to the houſe that nine members received penſions to 
the amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds: 
And after a rigorous inquiry by a ſecret committee, 
eight more penſioners were diſcovered. A ſum 


allo, about twelve thouſand Pounds, had been 
occaſion- 
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* of that age pretend that Clifford and Danby had 


adopted oppoſite maxims with regard to pecuniary 
influence. The former endeavoured to gain the 
leaders and orators of the houſe, and deemed the 
others of no conſequence. ' The latter thought it 
ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed. 


It is likely that the means, rather than the intention, 


| renewed and extended it; but ſome proviſions were 


were wanting to both theſe miniſters. 

Pzxs1ONs and bribes, though it be difficult en- 
tirely to exclude them, are dangerous expedients for 
government ; and cannot be too carefully guarded 
againſt, nor too vehemently decried, by every one 
who has a regard to the virtue and liberty of a na- 
tion. The influence, however, which the crown 
acquires from the diſpoſal of places, honours, and 
preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different na- 
ture. This engine of power may become too for- 
cible, but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without 
the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all 
regular authority. But the commons at this time 
were ſo jealous of the crown, that they brought in 
a bill, which was twice read, excluding from the 
lower houſe all who poſſeſſed any lucrative office. 

Tux ſtanding army and the king's guards were 
by the commons voted to be illegal: A new pre- 
tenſion, it muſt be confeſſed; but neceſſary for the 
full ſecurity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. 

ARBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance which, 
in ſome degree, has place almoſt in every govern- 
ment, except in that of Great Britain; and our ab- 
folute ſecurity from it we owe chiefly to the preſent 
parliament ; a merit which makes ſome atonement 
for the faction and violence into which their pre- 
judices had, in other particulars, betrayed them. 
The great charter had laid the foundation of this 
valuable part of liberty; the petition of right had 
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act of habeas corpus, which paſſed this ſeſſion, ſerved 1679. 
theſe purpoſes. By this a& it was prohibited to 
ſend any one to a priſon beyond ſea, No judge, 
under ſevere — muſt refuſe to any priſoner 
a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was 
directed to produce in court the body of the priſoner 
(whence the writ has its name), and to certify the 
cauſe of his detainer and impriſonment. If the gaol 
lie within twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt 
be obeyed in three days; and ſo proportionably for 
greater diſtances : Every priſoner muſt be indicted 
the firſt term after his commitment, and brought to 
trial in the ſubſequent term. And no man, after 
being enlarged by order of court, can be recom- 
mitted for the ſame offence. This law ſeems ne- 
ceffary for the protection of liberty in a mixed mo- 
narchy ; and as it has not place in any other form 
of government, this conſideration alone may induce 
us to _ our preſent conſtitution to all others. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is fome 
difficulty to reconcile with ſuch extreme liberty the 
full ſecurity and the regular police of a ſtate, eſpe- 
cially the police of great cities. It may alſo be 
doubted whether the low ſtate of the public re- 
venue in this period, and of the military power, did 
not ſtill render ſome diſcretionary authority in the 
crown neceſſary to the ſupport of government. 
DvkinGs theſe zealous efforts for the protection of 
liberty, no complaifance for the crown was diſco- 
vered by this parliament. The king's revenue lay 
under great debts and anticipations : Thoſe branches 
granted in the year 1669 and 1670 were ready to 
expire: And the fleet was repreſented by the king, 
as in great decay and diforder. But the commons, 
inſtead of being affected by theſe diſtreſſes of the 
crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſſing the ex- 
cluſion- hill. and for puniſhing and diſplacing all the 
| ers 
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miniſters who were obnoxious to them. They were 
therefore in no haſte to relieve the king; and grew 
only the more aſſuming on account of his complaints 
and uneaſineſs. Jealous, however, of the army, they 
granted the ſame ſum of 206, ooo pounds, which had 
been voted for diſbanding it by the laſt parliament ; 
though the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent proro- 
gation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of 
the lords, had not been carried into an act. This 
money was appropriated by very ſtrict clauſes ; but 
the commons inſiſted not, as formerly, upon its 
being paid into the chamber of London. 

THz impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the 
Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried 
on with vigour. The power of this miniſter, and 
his credit with the king, rendered him extremely 
obnoxious to the popular leaders; and the commons 
hoped that, if he were puſhed to extremity, he would 
be obliged, in order to juſtify his own conduct, ta 
lay open the whole intrigue of the French alliance, 
which they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of the moſt 
dangerous nature. The king, on his part, appre- 
henſive of the ſame conſequences, and deſirous to 

rotect his miniſter, who was become criminal 
merely by obeying orders, employed his whole- in- 
tereſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon which 
had been granted him. The lords appointed a day 
for the examination of the queſtion, and agreed to 
hear counſel on both fides : But the commons would 
not ſubmit their pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of ar- 
gument and inquiry. They voted, that whoever 
ſhould preſume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the houſe of peers the validity of Danby's par- 
don, ſhould be accounted a betrayer of the liberties 
of the Engliſh commons, And they made a de- 
mand, that the biſhops, whom they knew to be de- 


voted to the court, ſhould be removed, not only when 


the trial of the earl ſhould commence, but alſo when 


the validity of his pardon ſhould be diſcuſſed. | 
| Bp 1 TAE 
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Tur biſhops before the reformation had always 


' enjoyed a ſeat in parliament: But fo far were they 


anciently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, 
that they affected rather to form a ſeparate order in 
the ſtate, independent of the civil magiſtrate, and 
accountable only to the pope and to their own order. 
By the conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, en- 
acted during the reign of Henry II. they were ob- 
liged to give their preſence in parliament; but as 
the canon law prohibited them from aſſiſting in ca- 
pital trials, they were allowed in ſuch caſes the pri- 
vilege of abſenting themſelves. A practice, which 
was at firſt voluntary, became afterwards a rule ; 
and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops,. who 
would gladly have attended, and who were no longer 
bound by the canon law, were yet obliged to with- 
draw, It had been uſual for them to enter a proteſt, 
aſſerting their right to ſit; and this proteſt, being 
conſidered as a mere form, was always admitted and 
diſregarded. But here was ſtarted a new queſtion 
of no ſmall importance. The commons, who were 
now enabled, by the violence of the people and the 
neceſſities of the crown, to make new acquiſitions of 
powers and privileges, inſiſted that the biſhops had 
no more title to vote in the queſtion of the earl's 


pardon than in the impeachment itſelf, The biſhops. 


aſſerted that the pardon was merely a preliminary; 
and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice 
of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital 
caſes, to withdraw till the very commencement of 
the trial itſelf, | If their abſence was conſidered as a 


privilege, which was. its real origin, it depended 


on their own choice, how far they would inſiſt upon 
it, If regarded as a diminution of their, right of 
peerage, ſuch unfavourable cuſtoms ought never to 


be extended beyond the very circumſtance eftabliſh- 


ed by them; and all arguments, from a pretended 
parity of reaſon, were in that caſe of little or no 


authority. | 2 * 
THE 
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Tux houſe of lords were ſo much influenced by 
theſe reaſons, that they admitted the biſhops right 
to vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be 
examined. The commons inſiſted ſtill on their with- 
drawing; and thus a quarrel being commenced be. 


| tween the two houſes, the King, who expected no- 


25th May. 


Proroga- 
tion and 
diſſolution 
of the par- 
liament, 
roth July, 


Trial and 
execution 
of the five 
Jeſuits, 


thing but freſh inſtances of violence from this par- 
liament, began to entertain thoughts of laying hold 
of ſo favourable a pretence, and of finiſhing the 
ſeſſion by a prorogation. While in this diſpoſition, 
he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the 
houſe of commons was preparing a remonſtrance, in 
order to inflame the nation till farther upon the 
favourite topics of the plot and of popery. He 
haſtened, therefore, to execute his intention, even 
without conſulting his new council, by whoſe ad- 
vice he had promiſed to regulate his whole conduct. 
And thus were diſappointed all the projects of the 
malcontents, who were extremely enraged at this 
vigorous meaſure of the king's. Shafteſbury pub- 
licly threatened that he would have the head of 
whoever had adviſed it. The parliament was ſoon 
after diflolved without advice of council; and writs 
were iſſued for a new parliament. The king was 


willing to try every means which gave a proſpect of 


more compliance in his ſubjects; and, in caſe of 
failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on thoſe 
whoſe obſtinacy forced him to extremities. | 

Bor, even during the receſs of parliament, there 
was no interruption to the proſecution of the ca- 
tholics accuſed of the plot: The king found him- 
felf obliged to give way to this popular fury, 
Whitebread, provincial of the Jeſuits, Fenwic, 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the 
fame order, were firft brought to their trial. Be- 
fides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, 
appeared againſt the priſoners. This man had been 


ſteward to lord Aſton, and, though poor, poſſeſſed 
a character ſomewhat more reputable than the other 
| two: 
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two: But his account of the intended maſſacres and C HAP. 


aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous and incredible. 
He even aſſerted that 200,000 papiſts in England 
were ready to take arms. The priſoners proved, 
by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, ſtudents, and 
moſt of them young men of family, that Oates was 
in that ſeminary at the time when he ſwore that he 
was in London: But as they were catholics, and 
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diſciples of the Jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with 


the judges and jury, was totally diſregarded. Even 
the reception which they met with in court was full 
of outrage and mockery. One of them ſaying that 
Oates always continued at St. Omers, if he could 
believe his ſenſes ; © You papiſts,” ſaid the chief 
juſtice, * are taught not to believe your ſenſes.” 
It muſt be confefled that Oates, in oppoſition to 
the ftudents of St. Omers, found means to bring 
evidence of his having been at that time in Lon- 
don: But this evidence, though it had, at that 
time, the appearance of ſome ſolidity, was after- 
wards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried for 
perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order far- 
ther to difcredit that witneſs, the Jeſuits proved, by 
undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf 
in father Ireland's trial, whom they ſhewed to have 
been in Staffordſhire at the very time when Oates 
ſwore that he was committing treaſon in London. 
But all theſe pleas availed them nothing againſt the 
general prejudices. They received ſentence of 
death; and were executed, perſiſting to their laſt 
breath in the moſt folemn, earneſt, and delibe- 
rate, though diſregarded, proteſtations of their in- 
nocence. 

THE next trial was that of Langhorne, an emi- 
nent lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the Je- 
| ſuits were managed. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that 
all the papal commiſſions by which the chief offices 
in England were filled with catholics, paſſed through 
his hands, When verdict was given againſt the 

| priſoner, 


and of 
Lang- 


horne, 
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priſoner, the ſpectators expreſſed their ſavage joy 
by loud acclamations: - So high indeed had the 
popular rage mounted, that the witneſſes for this 
unhappy man, on approaching the court, were almoſt 


| torn in pieces by the rabble : One in particular was 


Wakeman 
acqu itted, 
, x8th July. 


bruiſed to ſuch a degree as to put his life in danger: 
And another, a woman, declared that, unleſs the 
court could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not 
give evidence: But as the judges could go no farther 
than promiſe to puniſh ſuch as ſhould do her any 
injury, the priſoner himſelf had the humanity to 
wave her teſtimon yx. | 
So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : 
Their accuſation was hitherto equivalent to a ſen- 
tence of death: The firſt check which they receiv- 
ed was on the trial of fir George Wakeman, the 
queen's phyſician, whom they accuſed of an inten- 
tion to poiſon the king. It was a ſtrong circum- 
ſtance in favour of Wakeman, that Oates, in his 
firſt information before the council, had accuſed 
him only upon hearſay; and when aſked by the 
chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with? he added, God forbid J ſhould 


« ſay any thing againſt fir George: For 1 


© know nothing more againſt him.” On the trial 
he gave poſitive evidence of the priſoner's guilt. 
There were many other circumſtances which fa- 


voured Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed to 


his acquittal, was the connexion of his cauſe with 
that of the queen, whom no one, even during the 
higheſt prejudices of the times, could ſincerely be- 
lieve guilty. The great importance of the trial 
made men recollect themſelves, and recal that good 
ſenſe and humanity which ſeemed, during ſome 
time, to have abandoned the nation. The chief 


juſtice himſelf, who had hitherto favoured the wit- 


neſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed againſt the 
priſoners, was obſerved to be conſiderably mollified, 


and to give a favourable charge to the jury. 
| | Oates 
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before the council. The whole party, who had 
formerly much extolled his conduct, now made 

him the object of their reſentment. Wakeman's 
- acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the 
furious proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an inde- 
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to his face, and even to accuſe him of partiality , 


1679. 


lible ſtain upon the witneſſes. But Wakeman, af- 


ter he recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed 
to ſuch inveterate enmity, and being threatened with 
farther proſecutions, thought it prudent to retire 
beyond ſea: And his flight was interpreted as a proof 
of guilt, by thoſe who were ſtill reſolved to perſiſt in 
the belief of the conſpiracy. 

Tur great diſcontents in England, and the re- 


State of 
affairs in 


fractory diſpoſition of the parliament, drew the at- Scotland. 


tention of the Scottiſh covenanters, and gave them 
a proſpect of ſome time putting an end to thoſe op- 
preſſions, under which they had ſo long laboured. 
It was ſuſpected to have been the policy of Lauder- 
dale and his aſſociates to puſh theſe unhappy men 
to extremities, and force them into rebellion, with 
a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures and 
attainders which would enſue upon it. But the 
covenanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto 
forborne all acts of hoſtility; and that tyrannical 
miniſter had failed of his purpoſe. An incident at 
laſt happened, which brought on an inſurrection in 
that country. 

Tu covenanters were much enraged againſt 
Sharpe, the primate, whom they confidered as an 
apoſtate from their principles, and whom they ex- 
perienced to be an unrelenting perſecutor of all 
thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no 
leſs zealous than himſelf againſt conventicles, and 
who by his violent proſecutions had rendered him- 
ſelf extremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A com- 
pany of theſe had waylaid him on the road near St. 

Vor, VIII. I - Andrews, 
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Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, 
at leaſt of chaſtizing him ſo ſeverely as would after- 
wards render him more cautious in perſecuting the 
non- conformiſts. While looking out for their 
prey, they were ſurpriſed at feeing the archbiſhop's 
coach paſs by; and they immediately interpreted 
this incident as a declaration of the fecret purpoſe 
of providence againſt him. But when they obſerv- 
ed that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, 
were abſent, they no longer doubted, but heaven 
had here delivered their capital enemy into their 
hands. Without farther deliberation, they fell upon 
him; dragged him from his coach; tore him from 
the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed with cries 
and tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, 
left him dead on the ſpot, and immediately diſperſed 
themſelves. i | 
THis atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a 
pretence for a more violent perſecution againſt the 
fanatics, on whom, without diſtinction, they threw 
the guilt of thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed 
certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited an 
univerſal joy among the covenanters, and that their 
blind zeal had often led them, in their books and 
fermons, to praiſe and recommend the aſſaſſination 
of their enemies, whom they conſidered as the 
enemies of all true piety and godlineſs. The ftories 


of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded 


from every pulpit. The officers, quartered in the 
weſt, received more ſtrict orders to find out and 
diſperſe all conventicles; and for that reaſon the 
covenanters, inſtead of meeting in ſmall bodies, 
were obliged to celebrate their worſhip in numerous 
aſſemblies, and to bring arms for their ſecurity. 
At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near Glaſgow, they 
openly fet forth a declaration againſt prelaey; and 
in the market- place burned ſeveral acts of parlia- 


© Wodrow's Hiſtory of the Suffcrings of the Church of Scotland, 
vol. 11. P- 28. ; 


ment 
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ment and acts of council, which had eſtabliſhed that C H A P. 
mode of eccleſiaſtical government, and had pro- 3 
hibited conventicles. For this inſult on the ſu- 1679. 
preme authority, they purpoſely choſe the 29th of 
May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration; and pre- 
viouſly extinguiſhed the bonfires which had been 
kindled for that ſolemnity. 

Capralx Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee, 
an active and enterpriſing officer, attacked a great - 
conventicle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulſed 
with the loſs of thirty men. The covenanters, 
finding that they were unwarily involved in ſuch 
deep guilt, were engaged to perſevere, and to ſeek, 
from their valour and fortune alone, for that in- 
demnity, which the ſeverity of the government left 
them no hopes of ever being able otherwiſe to ob- 
tain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow ; and though at 
firſt repulſed, they afterwards made —— 
maſters of that city; diſpoſſeſſed the eſtabliſned 
clergy; and iſſued proclamations, in which they 
declared that they fought againſt the king's ſupre- | 
macy, againſt popery and prelacy, and againſt a p 
popiſh ſucceſſor. _ 

How accidental ſoever this inſurrection might 
appear, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome great 
men, in combination with the popular leaders in 
England, had ſecretly inſtigated the covenanters to 
proceed to ſuch extremities *, and hoped for the 
lame effects that had forty years before enſued from 
the diſorders in Scotland. The king alſo, appre- 
henſive of like conſequences, immediately diſpatch- 
ed thither Monmouth with a ſmall body of Engliſh 
cavalry. That nobleman joined to theſe troops the 
Scottiſh guards, and ſome regiments of militia, le- 
vied from the well- affected counties; and with great 
celerity marched in queſt of the rebels. They had Battle of 


taken poſt near Bothwel-caſtle, between Hamilton — 


2 Algernon Sidney's letters, p. 90. 
I 2 and 
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and Glaſgow ; where there was no acceſs to them 
but over a bridge, which a ſmall body was able to 
defend againſt the king's forces. They ſhewed 
judgment in the choice of their poſt ; but diſcovered 
neither judgment nor valour in any other ſtep of 
their conduct. No nobility and few gentry had 
joined them: The clergy were in reality the gene- 
rals; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. 
Monmouth attacked the bridge; and the body of 
rebels, who defended it, maintained their poſt as 
long as their ammunition laſted. When they ſent 
for more, they received orders to quit their ground, 
and to retire backwards. This imprudent meaſure 
occaſioned an immediate defeat to the covenanters. 
Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, 
and drew up his forces oppoſite to the enemy. His 
cannon alone put them to rout. About 700 fell in 
the purſuit: For properly ſpeaking there was no 


action. Twelve hundred were taken priſoners; and 


were treated by Monmouth with a humanity which 
they had never experienced in their own country- 
men. Such of them as would promiſe to live peace- 
ably were diſmiſſed. About three hundred, who 
were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe this eaſy condition, were 
ſhipped for Barbadoes; but unfortunately periſhed 
in the voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. 
Monmouth was of a generous diſpoſition ; and be- 
ſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. The king 
intended to intruſt the government of that kingdom 
in his hands. He had married a Scottiſh lady, heir 
of a great family, and allied to all the chief nobility. 
And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his 
parts, and was much decayed in his memory, began 
to loſe with the king that influence which he had 
maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtandin 

the efforts of his numerous enemies both in Scot- 
land and England, and notwithſtanding the many 
violent and tyrannical actions of which he had been 


_ . guilty. Even at preſent he retained fo much influ- 
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ence as to poiion all the good intentions, which the Rod 


king, either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſug- 
geſtion, had formed with regard to Scotland. An 
act of indemnity was granted; but Lauderdale took 
care that it ſhould be ſo worded as rather to afford 
protection to himſelf and his aſſociates, than to the 
unhappy covenanters. And though orders were 

iven to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, 
he found means, under a variety of pretences, to 
elude the execution of them. It muſt be owned 
however, to his praiſe, that he was the chief perſon, 
who, by his counſel, occaſioned the expeditious 
march of the forces and the prompt orders given to 
Monmouth ; and thereby diſappointed all the ex- 
pectations of the Engliſh malcontents, who, reflect- 
ing on the diſpoſition of men's minds in both king- 
doms, had entertained great hopes from the progrels 
of the Scottiſh inſurrection. | 
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State of parties —— State of the minitry—— Meal- 

tub plot. big and Tory —— new parlia- 
ment——— Violence of the canmons Excluſion 
Bill. Arguments for and againſt the excluſion 
— Excluſion bill rejected Trial of Stafford 

His execution Violence of the commons 

 =—— Diſſolution of the parliument — New 
Parliament al Oxford —— Fit:zharris's caſe 
Parliament diſſolved —— Victory of the 
royaliſts. e 


HE king, obſefving that the whole nation 
concurred at firſt in the belief and proſecution 

of the popiſh plot, had found it neceſſary for his 
own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and 
tranſactions, an entire belief and acquieſcence in 
that famous abſurdity, and by this artifice he had 
eluded the violent and irreſiſtible torrent of the 
people. When a little time and recollection, as well 
as the execution of/the pretended conſpirators, had 
ſomewhat. moderated the general fury, he was now 
enabled to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the 
intereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the 
pretenſions of the malcontentte. 
I every mixed government, ſuch as that of 
England, the bulk of the nation will always incline 
to preſerye the entire. frame of the conſtitution; 


but according, to the various prejudices, intereſts, 


and diſpoſitions of men, ſome will ever attach them- 


* 


ſelves with more paſſien to the regal, others to the 


opular, part of the government. Though the 
ng, after his reſtoration, had endeavoured to 
II "Fe | aba 
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his miniſters from among all denominations; no 
ſooner had he loſt his popularity, and expoſed him- 
ſelf to general jealouſy, than he found it neceſſary 
to court the old cavalier party, and to promiſe them 
full compenſation for that neglect of which they had 
hitherto complained. The preſent emergence made 
it ſtill more neceſſary for him to apply for their 
ſupport ; and there were many circumſtances, which 
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determined them, at this time, to fly to the aſſiſt- 


ance of the crown, and to the protection of the 
royal family. W 

A PARTY, ſtrongly attached to monarchy, will 
naturally be jealous of the right of ſucceſſion, by 
which alone they believe ſtability to be preſerved 
In the government, and a barrier fixed againſt the 
encroachments of popular aſſemblies. . The project, 
openly embraced, of excluding the duke, appeared 
to that party a dangerous innovation : And the de- 
ſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, 
made them apprehenſive, left the inconveniencies of 
a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to all 
poſterity. While the jealous lovers of hberty main- 
tained, that a king, whoſe- title depended on the 
parliament, would naturally be more attentive to 
the intereſts, at leaſt to the humours, of the people ; 
the paſſionate admirers of monarchy conſidered all 
dependance as a degradation of kingly government, 
and a great ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment of a com- 
monwealth in England. vg e 5: 

Bur though his union with the political royaliſts 
brought great acceſſion of force to the king, he de- 
rived no leſs ſupport from the cotifederacy, which 


he had, at this time, the addreſs to form with the 


church of England. He repreſented to the eccle- 
ſiaſtics the great number of preſbyrerians/and other 
ſeQaries, who had entered into the P pular party; 
the encouragement and favour” which they met 


with; the loudneſs of theit cries with regard to 


I 4 popery 
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ry and arbitrary power. And he made the 
eſtabliſhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, 
that the old ſcheme for the abolition of prelacy as 
well as monarchy was revived, and that the ſame 
miſeries and oppreſſions awaited them, to which; 
during the civil wars and uſurpations, they had ſo 
long been expoſed. 
Tre memory alſo of thoſe diſmal times united 
many indifferent and impartial perſons to the crown, 


and begat a dread leſt the zeal for liberty ſhould en- 


graft itſelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more 
kindle a civil war in the kingdom. Had not the 
king ſtill retained the prerogative of diſſolving the 


parliament, there was indeed reaſon to apprehend 
the renewal of all the pretenſions and violences 


which had uſhered in the laſt commotions. The 
one period appeared an exact counterpart to the 
other: But ſtill diſcerning judges could perceive, 
both in the ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of 
the prince, a material difference ; by means of which 
Charles was enabled at laſt, though with the imminent 
peril of liberty, to preſerve the peace of the nation. 

Tux cry againſt popery was loud; but it pro- 
ceeded leſs from religious than from party zeal, in 
thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who adopt- 


ed it. The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned fo 


much . miſchief, and had been ſo ſucceſsfully ex- 
ploded, that it was not poſlible, by any artifice, 
again to revive and ſupport it. Cant had been ri- 
diculed ; hypocriſy detected; the pretenſions to 2 


more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, 


had become ſuſpicious ; and inſtead of denominating 
themſelves the godly party, the appellation affected 
at the beginning of the civil wars, the preſent pa- 
triots were content with calling themſelves the good 
and the honeſt party ©: A ſure prognoſtic, that their 
meaſures were not to be ſo furious, nor their preten- 
ons to exorbitant. 
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Tux king too, though not endowed with the in- 5 HAF, 


tegrity and ſtrict principles of his father, was happy 
in a more amiable manner, and more popular ad- 
dreſs. Far from being diſtant, ſtately,” or rcſerved, 
he had not a grain of pride or vanity in his Ho 
compoſition * ; but was the moſt affable, beſt bred 
man alive. He treated his ſubjects like noblemen, 
like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaſſals or 
boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, his whole 
behaviour engaging ; ſo that he won upon the hearts, 
even while he Joſt the good opinion, of his ſubjects, 
and often balanced their judgment of things by 
their perſonal inclination :. In his public conduct 
likewiſe, though he had ſometimes embraced mea- 
ſures dangerous to the liberty and religion of his 
people, he had never been found to perſevere ob- 
ſtinately in them, but had always returned into that 
path which their united opinion ſeemed to point out 
to him. And upon the whole, it appeared to many, 
cruel and even iniquitous, to remark too i1igorouſly 
the failings of a prince, who diſcovered ſo much 
facility in correcting his errors, and ſo much lenity 
in pardoning the offences committed againſt himielf. 
Taz general affection borne the king appeared 
ſignally about this time. He fell ſick at Windlor ; 
and had two or three fits of a fever, ſo violent as 


made his life be thought in danger. A general 


conſternation ſeized all ranks of men, increaſed by 
the apprehenſions entertained of his ſucceſſor. In 
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the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, the king's 


death, ro uſe an expreſſion of fir William Temple“ , 
was regarded as the end of the world. The mal- 
contents, it was feared, would proceed to extre- 
mities, and immediately kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Either their entire ſucceſs, or entire 


f Temple, vol. i. p. 449 ; Diſfertation'on Parties, letter vii. 
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CHAP. failure, or even the balance and conteſt of parties, 
Lyn. ſeemed all of them events equally fatal. The 
+679. King's chief counſellors therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, 
State of the and Sunderland, who ſtood on bad terms with 
* Shafteſbury and the popular party, adviſed him to 


ad Sept. 


ſend ſecretly for the duke, that, in caſe of any 
ſiniſter accident, that prince might be ready to 
aſſert his right againſt the oppoſition which he was 
likely to meet with. When the duke arrived, he 
found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed 
to conceal the invitation which he had received. 
His journey, however, was attended with important 
conſequences. He prevailed on the king to diſ- 
grace Monmouth, whoſe projects were now known 
and avowed; to deprive him of his command in the 
army; and to ſend him beyond ſea. He himſelf 
returned to Bruſſels; but made a ſhort ſtay in that 
place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, 
under pretence ſtill of quieting the apprehenſions of 
the Engliſh nation; but in reality with a view of 
ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſts. | 
Troven Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the 
reſolution of inviting over the duke, they foon 
found, that they had not obtained his confidence, 
and that even the king, while he made uſe of their 
ſervice, had no ſincere regard for their perſons. 
Eſſex in diſguſt refigned the treaſury: Halifax 


retired to his country feat : Temple, deſpairing of 


any accommodation among ſuch enraged parties, 
withdrew almoſt entirely to his books and his gar- 
dens. The king, who changed miniſters as * 
meaſures with great indifference, beſtowed at this 
time the chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and 
Godolphin. Hyge ſucceeded Eſſex in the treaſury. 
All the king's miniſters, as well as himſelf, were 


extremely averſe to the meeting of the new parlia- 


ment, which they expected to find as refractory as 


any of the preceding. The elections had gone 


moſtly 
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moſtly in favour of the country party. The terrors CHAT: 


of the plot had ſtill a mighty influence over the 
pulace ; and the apprehenſions of the duke's 
bigoted principles and arbitrary character weighed 
with men of ſenſe and reflection. The king there- 
fore reſolved to prorogue the parliament, that he 
might try, whether time would allay thoſe humours, 
which, by every other expedient, he had in vain 
attempted to mollify. In this meafure he did not 
expect the concurrence of his council. He knew 
that thoſe popular leaders, whom he had admitted, 
would zealouſly oppoſe a reſolution, which diſcon- 
certed all their ſchemes; and that the royaliſts 
would not dare, by ſupporting it, to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the vengeance of the parliament, when it 
ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him to 
take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he only 
declared his reſolution in council. It is remarkable, 
that, though the king had made profeſſion never to 
embrace any meaſure without the advice of theſe 
counſellors, he had often broken that reſolution, 
and had been neceſſitated, in affairs of the preateſt 
conſequence, to control their opinion. May of 
them in diſguſt threw up about this time; parti- 
cularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the 
nation, as well from the mildneſs and integrity of 
his character, as from his zealous attachment to the 
religion and liberties of his country. - Though 
carried into ſome exceſſes, his intentions were ever 
eſteemed upright; and being heir to the greateſt 
fortune in the kingdom, as well as void of ambition, 
men believed that nothing but the laſt neceſſity 
could ever engage him to embrace any deſperate 
meaſures. Shafteſbury, who | 
culars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by 
the king from the office of preſident of the council; 
and the earl of Radnor, a man who poſſeſſed whim. 
ſical talents and ſplenetic virtues, was ſubſtituted in 

his place. | 
Ir 
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* was the favour and countenance of the parlia- 
ment, which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of 
plots; ; but the nation had gotten ſo much into that 
vein of credulity, and every neceſſitous villain was 
ſo much incited by the ſucceſs of Oates and Bedloe, 
that, even during the prorogation, the people were 
not allowed to remain in tranquillity. There was 
one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burned in 
the hand for crimes, tranfported, whipped, pilloried 
four times, fined for cheats, out-lawed for felony, 
convicted of coining, and expoſed to all the public 
infamy which the laws could inflict on the baſeſt and 
moſt ſhameful enormities. The credulity of the 
people, and the humour of the times, enabled even 


this man to become a perſon of conſequence. He 


was the author of a new incident, called the meal- 
tub plot, from the place where ſome papers, relat- 
ing to it, were found. The bottom of this affair it 
is difficult, and not very material, to diſcover. It 
only appears, that Dangerfield, under pretence of 
betraying the conſpiracies of the preſbyterians, had 
been countenanced by ſome catholics of condition, 
and had even been admitted to the duke's preſence 
and the king's: And that, under pretence of re- 
vealing new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to 
Shafteſbury and ſome of the popular leaders. Which 
ſide he intended to cheat, is uncertain ; or whether 
he did not rather mean to cheat both : But he ſoon 
found that the belief of the nation was more open 
to a popiſh than a preſbyterian plot; and he re- 
ſolved to ftrike in with the prevailing humour. 
Though no weight could be laid on his teſtimony, 
great clamour was raiſed ; as if the court, by way 
of retaliation, had intended to load the preſbyterians 
with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt be 
confeſſed that the preſent period, by the pre- 
valence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and ignoble 
arts on all ſides, throws a great Win on the Britiſh 


annals. 
Ove 
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One of the moſt innocent artifices, praiſed by 
party men at this time, was the additional cere- 
mony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope- 
burning was celebrated in London : The ſpectacle 
ſerved to entertain, and amuſe, and inflame, the 
populace. The duke of Monmouth likewiſe came 
over without leave, and made a triumphant pro- 
ceſſion through many parts of the kingdom, ex- 
rremely careſſed and admired by the people. All 
theſe arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general 
- prejudices, during the long interval of parliament, 
Great endeavours were alſo uſed to obtain the king's 
conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly. Seven- 
teen peers preſented a petition to this purpoſe. 
Many of the corporations imitated the example. 
Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and 
even a menacing proclamation from the king, peti- 
tions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a 
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ſeſſion of parliament. The danger of popery, and 


the terrors of the plot, were never forgotten in any 
of theſe addreſſes. 

TumvuLTvous petitioning was one of the chief 
artifices by which the malcontents in the laſt reign 
had attacked the crown : And though the manner 
of ſubſcribing and delivering petitions was now 
ſomewhat regulated by act of parliament, the thing 
i:felf ſtill remained; and was an admirable expedient 
for infeſting the court, for ſpreading diſcontent, and 
for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As 
the king found no law, by which he could puniſh 
thoſe importunate, and, as he deemed them, undu- 
tiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to encounter them 
by popular applications of a contrary. tendency. 


Wherever the church and court party prevalled, 
addreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of the 
_ higheſt regard to his majeſty, the moſt entire acqui- 
eſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion, 


to his prerogative, and the deepeſt abhorrence. of... 
thoſe who endeavoured to encroach upon it, by 


pre- 


* 
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preſcribing to him any time for aſſembling the par- 
liament. Thus the nation came to be diſtinguiſhed 
into petitioners and abborrers. Factions indeed were 
at this time extremely animated againſt each other. 
The very names, by which each party denominated 
its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence and rancour 
which prevailed. For beſides petitioner and abhor- 
rer, appellations which were ſoon forgotten, this 
— is remarkable for being the epoch of the well- 
nown epithets of WHIG and TORY, by which, 
and ſometimes without any material difference, this 
iſland has been ſo long divided. The court party 
reproached their antagoniſts with their affinity to the 
fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known 
by the name of Whigs : The country party found 
a reſemblance between the courtiers and the popiſh 
banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of 
Tory was affixed. And after this manner, theſe 
fooliſh terms of reproach came into public and gene- 
ral uſe; and even at preſent ſeem not nearer their 
end than when they were firſt invented. | 
Tu king uſed every art to encourage his parti- 
ſans, and to reconcile the people to his govern- 
ment. He perſevered in the. great zeal which he 
affected againſt popery. He even allowed ſeveral 
prieits to be put to death, for no other crime than 
their having received orders in the Romiſh church, 


It is ſingular, that one of them, called Evans, was 


playing at tennis, when the warrant for his imme 
diate execution was notified to him : He ſwore, that 


he would play out his ſet firſt. Charles, with the 


ſame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alli- 
ance with Spain, and allo offered an alliance to 
Holland : But the Dutch, terrified with the great 
»wer of France, and ſeeing little reſource in a 
country ſo diſtracted as England, declined accept- 
ance. He had ſent for the duke from Scotland, but 
deſired him to return, when the time of aſſembling 

the parliament began to approach, : 
| T 
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Ir was of great conſequence to the popular party, CH A F. 


while the meeting of parliament depended on the 
| king's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are 

rpetual, entirely on their ſide, The ſheriffs of 
Lacks by their office return the juries : It had been 
uſual for the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by 
drinking to him ; and the common-hall had ever 
without diſpute confirmed the mayor's choice. Sir 
Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who 
was not acceptable to the popular party: The 
common-hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, 
two independents, and republicans, and of conſe- 
quence deeply engaged with the malcontents, were 
choſen by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all 
remonſtrances and oppoſition, the citizens perſiſted 
in their choice; and the court party was obliged for 
the preſent to acquieſce. 

Jox1es however were not ſo partial in the city; 
but that reaſon and juſtice, even when the popiſh 
plot was in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The 
earl of Caſtlemaine, huſband to the ducheſs of 
Cleveland, was acquitted about this time, though 
accuſed by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to 
aſſaſſinate the king. Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very 
aged gentleman in the north, being accuſed by two 
ſervants, whom he had diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, 
received a like verdict. Theſe trials were great 
blows to the plot, which now began to ſtagger, 1n 
the judgment of moſt men, except thoſe who were 
entirely devoted to the country party. But in order 
ſtill to keep alive the zeal againſt popery, the earl 
of Shafteſbury appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, 
attended by the earl of Huntingdon, the lords 
Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Gray, Brandon, fir Henry Ca- 
verly, fir Gilbert Gerrard, fir William Cooper, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, and preſented to the 
grand jury of Middleſex reaſons. for indicting the 
duke of York as a popiſh recuſant. While the 
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jury were deliberating on this extraordinary preſent- 

ment, the chief juſtice ſent for them, and ſud- 
denly, even ſomewhat irregularly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafteſbury however obtained the end for which he 
had undertaken this bold meaſure : He ſhowed to 
all his followers the deſperate refolution which he 
had embraced; never to admit of any accommoda- 
tion or compoſition with the duke. By ſuch daring 


conduct he gave them aſſurance, that he was fully 
determined not to deſert their cauſe ; and he engaged 
them to a like devoted perſeverance in all the mea- 


ſures which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided 
into two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the 
King to know, that the majority of the new houſe 
of commons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to 
the court : But that he might leave no expedient 


untried, which could compoſe the unhappy differ- 


ences among his ſubjects, he reſolved, at laſt, after 
a long interval, to aſſemble the parliament. In his 
ſpeech, he told them that the ſeveral prorogations 
which he had made, had been very advantageous to 
his neighbours, and very uſeful to himſelf : That 
he had employed that interval in perfecting with the 
crown of Spain an alliance, which had often been 
deſired by former parliaments, and which, he 
doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to 
them : That, in order to give weight to this mea- 
ſure, and render it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it 
was neceſſary to avoid all domeſtic diſſenſions, and 
to unite themſelves firmly in the ſame views and 
urpoſes : That he was determined that nothing on 
2 part ſhould be wanting to ſuch a ſalutary end; 
and provided the ſucceſſion were preſerved in its 
due and legal courſe, he would concur in any 
expedient for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion : 
That the farther examination of the popiſh pior and 


the puniſhment of the criminals were requiſite for 


the 


AIATICHARTLES WC: 
the ſafety both of king and kingdom: And after 
recommending to them the neceſſity of providing, 


by ſome ſupplies, for the ſafety of Tangiers; he 


proceeded in theſe words: © But that which I value 
« above all the treaſure in the world, and which I 
© am ſure will give us greater ſtrength and reputa- 
te tion both at home and abroad than any treaſure 
te can do, is a perfect union among ourſelves, 
« Nothing but this can reſtore: the kingdom to that 
&« ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loft, 
« and raiſe us again to that conſideration which 


«© England hath utually poſſeſſed. All Europe have 


ee their eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their 
« own happineſs and miſery, as well as ours, will 
te depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo unhappy as 
ce to fall into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to 
ct that degree as would render our friendſhip unſafe 
cc. to truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our 
<«- neighbours ſhould begin to take new reſolutions, 
ce and perhaps ſuch as may be fatal to us. Let us 
« therefore take care that we do not gratify our 
© enemies, and diſcourage our friends, by any un- 
« feaſonable diſputes. If any ſuch do happen, the 
« world will fee that it is no fault of mine: For I 
« have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to 
© keep you in peace white I hve, and to leave you 
tc ſo when I die. But from fo great prudence and 
ce ſo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing of 
cc this kind; but do rely upon you all, that you 
*« will do your beſt endeavours to bring this parlia- 
ce ment to a good and happy concluſion.” | 
Alx theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence 
with the commons. Every ſtep which they took 
betrayed the zeal with which they were animated, 
They voted that it was the undoubted right of the 
ſubject to petition the king for the calling and ſitting 
of parliament. Not content with this deciſion, 
which ſeems juſtifiable in a mixed monarchy, they 
Vor, VIII. K | tell 
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fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe abborrers, 
who, in their addreſſes to the crown, had expreſſed 
their diſapprobation of thoſe petitions. They did 
not reflect that it was as lawful for one party of 
men as for another, to expreſs their ſenſe of public 
affairs; and that the beſt eſtabliſhed right may, in 
particular circumſtances, be abuſed, and even the 


_ exerciſe of it become an object of abhorrence. For 


this offence, they expelled fir Thomas Withens. 
They appointed a committee for farther inquiry 
into ſuch members as had been guilty of a like 
crime; and complaints were lodged againſt lord 
Paſton, fir Robert Malverer, fir Bryan Stapleton, 
Taylor, and Turner. They addreſſed the king 
againſt ſir George Jefferies, recorder of London, 
for his activity in the fame cauſe ;. and they fright- 
ened him into a reſignation of his office, in which 
he was ſucceeded by fir George Treby, a great 
leader of the popular party. They voted an im- 
peachment againſt North, chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas, for drawing the proclamation againſt 
tumultuous petitions : But upon examination found 
the proclamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that it 
afforded them no handle againſt him. A petition 
had been preſented to the king from Taunton. 
« How dare you deliver me ſuch a paper?“ ſaid 
the king to the perſon who preſented it. Sir,” 


replied he, © my name is DAR E.“ For this ſaucy 


reply, but under other pretences, he had been tried, 
fined, and committed to priſon. The commons 
now addreſſed the king for his liberty, and for 
remitting his fine. Some printers alſo and authors 
ſeditious libels they took under their pro- 
Gkrar numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts 
of England, were ſeized by order of the commons, 
and committed to cuſtody. The liberty of the ſub- 
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great charter, and by the late law of habeas corpus, 
was every day violated by their arbitrary and ca- 
pricious commitments. "The chief jealouſy, it is true, 
of the Engliſh conſtitution is naturally and juſtly 
directed againſt the crown; nor indeed have the 
commons any other means of ſecuring their privi- 
leges than by commitments, which, as they cannot 
beforehand be exactly determined by law, muſt 
always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible of 
theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto, -without 
murmuring, ſeen this diſcretionary power exerciſed 
by the houſe : But as it was now carried to exceſs, 
and was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of faction, 
great complaints againſt - it were heard from all 
quarters, At laſt, the vigour and courage of one 


Stowel of Exeter, an abhorrer, put an end to the 
practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjeant at arms, 


ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of 
no law by which they pretended to commit him. 
The houſe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed 
or to recede, got off by an evaſion : They inſerted 
in their votes, that Stowel was indiſpoſed, and that 
a month's time was allowed him for the recovery of 
his health. | | 

Bur the chief violence of the houſe of commons 
appeared in all their tranſactions with regard to the 
plot, which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal and 
the ſame credulity as their predeceſſors. They 
renewed the former vote, which affirmed the reality 
of the horrid popiſh plot; and, in order the more 
to terrify the people, they even aſſerted that, not- 
withſtanding the diſcovery, the plot ſtill ſubſiſted. 
They expelled ſir Robert Can, and ſir Robert 
Yeomans, who had been complained of, for ſaying 
that there was no popiſh, but there was a preſby- 
terian, plot. And they greatly lamented the death 
of Bedloe, whom they called a material witneſs, and 
on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had 


been ſeized with a fever at Briſtol ; had ſent for 
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H AP, chief juſtice North; confirmed all his former evi- 
pe II. dence, except that with regard to the duke and the 
2689. queen; and deſired North to apply to the king for 
ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities. A 
few days after, he expired; and the whole party 
triumphed extremely in theſe cireumſtances of his 
death: As if ſuch a teſtimony could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying man, as if his confeſſion of 
perjury in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in 
the reſt, and as if the perſeverance of one profligate 
could outweigh the laſt words of ſo many men, 
guilty, of no crime but that of pope : 
Tu commons even endeavoured, by their coun- 
tenance and protection, to remove the extreme in- 
famy. with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to 
reſtore him to the capacity of being an evidence. 
The whole tribe of informers they applauded and 
Vrewarded! Jenniſon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, 
la Faria, appeared before them; and their teſti- 
mony, however frivolors or abſurd, met with a 
favourable reception: The king was applied to in 
their behalf for penſions and pardons : Their nar- 
Tatives were printed with. that ſanction which aroſe 
' from the approbation of the houſe: Dr. Tongue 
was recommended fot the firſt conſiderable church 
preferment which ſhould become + vacant. Con- 
- fidering men's determined reſolution to believe, in- 
ſtead of admiring that a palpable falſchood ſhould 
be maintained by: witneſſes, it may juſtly appear 
wonderful, that no better evidence was ever pro- 
duced, againſt the cathohcs. | n 
Tux principal reaſons, which ſtill ſupported the 
clamour of the popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions 
entertained by the people of the duke of Vork, 
and the reſolution, embraced by their leaders, of 
Ficken excluding him from the throne. Shafteſbury and 
many conſiderable men of the party, had rendered 
theinſelves irreconcilable with him, and could find 
their ſafety no way but in his ruin. Monmouth's 
11 I friends 
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friends hoped that the excluſion of that prince © . 
would make way for their patron. The reſen tent 
againſt the duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the 2680. 
zeal for religion, the attachment to faction, all theſe 
motives incited the country party. And above all, 
what ſupported the reſolution of; adhering, to the 
excluſion, and rejecting all other expedients offered, 
was the hope artfully encouraged, that the king 
would at laſt be obliged. to yield to their demand. 

His revenues were extremely burdened; and even 
if free, could ſcarcely ſuffice for the neceſſary 
charges of government, much leſs for that pleaſure 
and expence to which he was inclined. Though he 
had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, 
he was known ſecretly to retain a great affection for 
him. On no occaſion. had he ever been found to 
perſiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. 
And as his beloved miſtreſs, the duicheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, had been engaged, either from lucrative 
views, or the hopes of making the ſucceſſion fall on 
her own children, to unite herſelf with the popular 
party; this incident was regarded as a favourable 
ptegnoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sunderland, ſecretary 
of ſtate, who had linked his intereſt with that of the 
dutcheſs, had concurred in the ſame meaſure. 
Bur beſides friendſhip for his brother and a regard 
to the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrang 
reaſons which had determined Charles to perſevere 
in oppoſing the excluſion, All the royaliſts and the 
devotees to the church ; that party by which alone 
monarchy was ſupported; regarded the right of 
ſucceſſion as invialable; and if abandoned by the 
king in fo capital an article, it was to be feared that 
they would, in their turn, deſert his cauſe, and 
deliver him over to the pretenſions and uſurpations 
of the country party. The country party, or the 
whigs, as they were called, if they did not {till 
retain ſome propenſity towards a republic, were. at 
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CHAP. leaſt affected with a violent jealouſy of re wer ; 
EXVIIT. and it was equally to be — that, — ae 
1680. with paſt oppoſition, and animated by preſent ſuc- 

ceſs, they would, if they prevailed in this preten- 
ſion, be willing, as well as able, to reduce the pre- 
rogative within very narrow limits. All menaces, 
therefore, all promiſes were again employed againſt 
the king's reſolution: He never would be prevailed 
on to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into the 
hands of his enemies. And having voluntarily made 
ſuch important conceſſions, and tendered, over and 
over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well 
pleaſed to find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the 
commons ; and hoped that, after the ſpirit of oppo- 
fition had ſpent itſelf in fruitleſs violence, the time 
would come, when he might ſafely appeal againſt 
his parliament to his people. | 
So much were the popular leaders determined to 
carry matters to extremities, that in leſs than a 
week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a 
motion was made for bringing in an excluſion- bill, 
and a committee was appointed for that purpoſe. 
This bill differed in nothing from the former, but 
in two articles, which ſhowed ſtill an increaſe of 
zeal in the commons : The bill was to be read to 
the people twice a-year in all the churches of the 
kingdom, and every one who ſhould ſupport the 
duke's title was rendered incapable of receiving a a 
pardon but by act of parliament, | 
TRE debates were carried on with great violence 
on both ſides. The bill was defended by fir Wil- 
liam Jones, who had now reſigned his office of 
attorney- general, by lord Ruſſel, by fir Francis 
Winnington, fir Harry Capel, fir William Pulte- 
| ney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, Mant- 
ioth Nov. ague. It was oppoſed by fir Leoline Jenkins, 
ſecretary of ſtate, fir John Ernley, chancellor of the 
exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The 
argu- 
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uments, tranſmitted to us, may be reduced to 
the following topics. 


In every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there 


is ſomewhere an authority abſolute and ſupreme ; 
nor can any determination, how unuſual ſoever, 
which receives the ſanction of the legiſlature, admit 
afterwards of diſpute or control. The liberty of a 
conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing this abſolute 
power, ſeems rather to add force to it, and to give 
it greater influence over the people. The more 
members of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative deci- 
ſion, and the more free their voice, the leſs likeli- 
hood is there that any oppoſition will be made to 
thoſe meaſures which receive the final ſanction of 
their authority. In England, the legiſlative power 
is lodged in king, lords, and commons, which 
comprehend every order of the community : And 


there is no pretext for exempting any circumſtance 


of government, not even the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, from ſo full and deciſive a juriſdiction. 
Even expreſs declarations .have, in this particular, 
been made of parliamentary authority : Inſtances 
have occurred where it has been exerted : And 
though prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged 
why ſuch innovations ſhould not be attempted but 
on extraordinary occaſions, the power and right are 
for ever veſted in the community. But if any occa- 
ſion can be deemed extraordinary, if any emergence 
can require unuſual expedients, it 1s the preſent; 
when the heir to the crown has renounced the reli- 
gion of the ſtate, and has zealouſly embraced a faith 
totally hoſtile and incompatible. A prince of that 
communion can never put truſt in a people fo pre- 
judiced againſt him: The people muſt be equally 
diffident of ſuch a prince: Foreign and deſtructive 
alliances will ſeem to one the only protection of his 
throne : Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, 


even inſurrections, will be employed by the other as 
Me. IE the 
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Though theological principles, when ſet in oppo- 
ſition to paſſions, have often ſmall influence on man- 


kind in general, {till leſs on princes; yet when they 
become ſymbols of faction, and marks of party diſ- 


tinctions, they concur with one of the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions in the human frame, and are then capable 
of carrying men to the greateſt extremities. Not- 
withſtanding the better judgment and milder diſpo- 
ſition of the king; how much has the influence of 
the duke already diſturbed the tenor of government ? 
How often engaged the nation into meaſures totally 
deſtructive of their foreign intereſts and honour, of 
their domeſtic repoſe and tranquillity ? The more 
the abſurdity and incredibility of the popilh plot are 


inſiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon. it affords for the 


excluſion of the duke; fince the univerſal belief of 
it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation ta 
his. religion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever 
bringing them to acquieſce peaceably under the 
dominion of ſuch a ſovereign. The prince, find- 
ing himſelf in ſo perilous a ſituation, muſt ſeek for 
ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally ſub- 
duing the privileges of a nation which had betrayed 


ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions towards himſelf, and towards 


every thing which he deems the moſt ſacred. It is 
in vain to propoſe limitations and expedients. What- 
ever ſhare of authority is left in the duke's hands, 
will be employed to the deſtruction of the nation; 
and even the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the 
public diffidence and averſion, will ſerve him as 
incitements to put himſelf in a condition entirely 
ſuperior and independent. And as the laws of Eng- 


land ſtill make reſiſtance treaſon, and neither do nor 


gan admit of any poſitive exceptions; what folly to 
leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and abſurd a ſitua- 
tion; where the greateſt virtue will be expoſed to the 
malt ſevere e, and where the laws can only 
f | be 
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be ſaved by expedients, which theſe ſame laws have CH A P. 
declared the higheſt crime and enormity ?.. |, Let 
Tux court party reaſoned in an oppalite manner, 1680. 
An authority, they ſaid, wholly abſolute and uncon- 
trollable is a mere chimera, and is no-where to be 
found in any human inſtitutions. All government 
is founded on opinion and a ſenſe of duty; and 
wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or po- 
ſitive preſcription, ſhocks an opinion regarded as 
fundamental, and eſtabliſhed with a firmneſs equal 
to that of his own authority, he ſubverts the prin- 
ciple by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, and can no 
longer hope for obedience. In European mo- 
narchies, the right of ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a 
fundamental ; and even though the whole legiſlature 
be veſted in a ſingle perſon, 1t would never be per- 
mitted him, by an edict, to diſinherit his lawful heir, 
and call a ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the 
throne. Abuſes in other parts of government are 
capable of redreſs, from more diſpaſſionate inquiry 
or better information of the ſovereign, and till then 
ought patiently to be endured : But violations of the 
right of ſucceſſion draw ſuch terrible conſequences 
after them as are not to be paralleled by any other 
grievance or inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded 
that England is a mixed monarchy ; and thar a law, 
aſſented to by king, lords, and commons, is en- 
acted by the concurrence of every part of the ſtate: 
It is plain that there remains a very powerful 
party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who 
never will deem a law, ſubverſive of hereditary 
right, anywiſe valid or obligatory. Þ Limitations, 
ſuch as are propoſed by the king, give no ſhock 
to the conſtitution, which, in many particulars, is 
already limited; and they may be ſo calculated as 
to ſerve every purpoſe ſought for by an excluſion, 
If the ancient barriers againſt regal authority have 
been able, during ſo many ages, to remain im- 


pregnable ; 
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enable ; how much more, thofe additional ones, 
which, by depriving the monarch of power, tend 
fo far to their own Ecnrity'? The ſame jealoufy too 
of religion, which has engaged the people to lay 
theſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will extremely 
leſſen the number of his partiſans, and make it ut- 
terly impracticable for him, either by force or arti- 
fice, to break the fetters impoſed upon, him. The 
king's age and vigorous ſtate of health promiſe him 
a long life : And can it be prudent to tear in pieces 
the whole ftate, in order to provide againſt a. con- 
tingency, which, it is very likely, may never hap- 

n? No human ſchemes can fecure the public in 


all poſſible, imaginable events; and the bill of ex- 


clufton itſelf, however accurately framed, leaves 
room for obvious and natural ſuppoſitions, to which 
it pretends not to provide any remedy. Should the 
duke have a fon, after the king's death, muſt that 
fon, without any default of his own, forfeit his title ? 
or muſt the princeſs of Orange deſcend from the 
throne, in order to give place to the lawful ſuc- 
ceflor ? But were all theſe reafonings falfe, it ſtill 


remains to be conſidered that, in public delibera- 


tions, we ſeek not the expedient which is beſt in it- 
ſelf, but the beſt of ſuch as are practicable. The 
king willingly conſents to limitations, and has al- 
ready offered ſome which are of the utmoſt import- 
ance : But he is determined to endure any extre- 
mity rather than allow the right of ſucceſſion to be 
invaded. Let us beware of that factious violence, 
which leads to demand more than will be granted ; 
left we loſe the advantage of thoſe heneficial con- 
cefſions, and leave the nation, on the king's de- 
miſe, at the mercy of a zealous prince, irritated 
with the ill uſage, which, he imagines, he has al- 
ready met with. 

In the houſe of commons, the reaſoning of the 
excluſioniſts appeared the more convincing ; and 
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the bill paſſed by a great majority. It was in the CHAP. 


houſe of peers that the king expected to oppoſe it 
with ſucceſs. The court party was there fo pre- 
valent, that it was carried only by a majority of 
two to pay ſo much regard to the bill as even to 
commit it. When it came to be debated, the 
conteſt was violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and 
Eſſex, argued for it: Halifax chiefly conducted the 
debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of capa- 
city, and a force of eloquence, which had never been 
ſurpaſſed in that aſſembly. He was animated, as 
well by the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rival- 
ſhip with his uncle Shafteſbury ; whom, during that 
day's debate, he ſeemed, in the judgment of all, 
to have totally eclipſed. The king was preſent 
during the whole debate, which was prolonged till 
eleven at night. The bill was thrown out by a 


conſiderable majority. All the biſhops, except 4 


three, voted againſt it. Beſides the influence of the 
court over them; the church of England, they 
imagined or pretended, was in greater danger from 
the prevalence of preſbyterianiſm than of popery, 
which, though favoured by the duke, and even by 
the king, was extremely repugnant to the genius of 

the nation. | | 
Trx commons diſcovered much ill humour upon 
this diſappointment. They immediately voted an 
addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the king's 
councils and preſence for ever. Though the pre- 
tended cauſe was his adviſing the late frequent pro- 
rogations of parliament, the real reaſon was appa- 
rently his vigorous oppoſition to the excluſion- bill. 
When the king applied for money to enable him to 
maintain Tangiers, which he declared his preſent 
revenues totally unable to defend; inſtead of com- 
plying, they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality 
a remonſtrance, and one little leſs violent than that 
famous remonſtrance, which uſhered in the civil 
| wars. 
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wars. All the abuſes of government, from the be. 
ginning almoſt of the reign, are there inſiſted on; 
the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the pro- 
rogations and diſſolutions of parliament; and as all 
theſe meaſures, as well as the damnable and bellifþ 
plot, are there aſcribed to the machinations: of pa- 


>, Piſts, it was plainly. inſinuated that the king had, 
all along, lain under the influence of that party, and 


was in reality the chief conſpirator againſt the reli- 


gion and liberties of his people. | 
Tur commons, though they conducted the great 


| buſineſs of the excluſion with extreme violence and 


1 


zoth Nov. 


Trial of 
Stafford; 


even imprudence, had yet much reaſon for the 
jealouſy which gave riſe to it: But their vehement 
oſecution of the popiſh plot, even after ſo long an 
interval, diſcovers ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity 
or injuſtice, as admits of no apology. The im- 
peachment of the catholic lords in the Tower was 
revived; and as viſcount Stafford, from his age, 
infirmities, and narrow capacity, was deemed the 
leaſt capable of defending himſelf, it was deter- 
mined to make him the firſt victim, that his con- 
demnation might pave the way for a ſentence againſt 
the reſt. The chancellor, now created earl of Not- 
tingham, was appointed high ſte ward for conducting 
— 17: * 
 Taxzz witneſſes were produced againſt the pri- 
ſoner; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates 
ſwore, that he ſaw Fenwic, the Jeſuit, deliver to 
Stafford a commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, general 
of the Jeſuits, appointing him pay- maſter to the 


papal army, which was to be levied for the ſubduing 
of England: For this ridiculous impoſture ſtill 


dale gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, at Tixal, 
n ſeat of lord Aſton's, had endeavoured to engage 


— 


him in the deſign of murdering the king; and had 


maintained its credit with the commons. Dug- 


Promiiſed him, beſicdes the honour of being ſainted 


VIATINGHARS ES MOT: 


ſervice. Turberville depoſed, that the priſoner, in 
his own houſe at Paris, had made him a like pro- 
poſal. To offer money for murdering à king, 
without laying down any ſcheme by which the 
aſſaſſin may inſure ſome probability or poſſibility 
of eſcape, is ſo iuoredible in itſelf, and may fo caſily 
be maintained- by any proſtirute evidence, that an 
accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to 
by any court of judicature. But notwithſtanding the 
ſmall hold which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner 
was able, in many material particulars, to diſcredit 
their teſtimony, It was ſworn by Dugdale, that 
Stafford had aſſiſted in a great conſult of the ca- 
tholics held at Tixal; but Stafford proved by un- 
doubted teſtimony, that at the time aſſigned he was 
in Bath, and in that neighbourhood. Turberville 
had ſerved a noviciate among the Dominicans; but 
having deſerted the convent, he had enliſted as a 
trooper in the French army; and being diſmiſſed 
that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned 
by all his relations, and expoſed to great poverty. 
Stafford proved, by the evidence of his gentleman 
and his page, that Turberville had never, either at 
Paris or at London, been ſeen in his company; and 
it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that a perſon, who 
had fo important a ſecret in his keeping, was fa 
long entirely neglected by him. | 

Tux clamour and outrage of the populace, du- 
ring the trial, were extreme: Great abilities and 
eloquence were diſplayed by the managers, ſir 
Wiltam Jones, fir Francis Winnington, and ſer- 
jeant Maynard: Yet did. the priſoner, under all 
theſe diſadvantages, make a better defence than 
was expected, either by his friends or his enemies : 
The unequal conteſt in which he was engaged, was 
a plentiful ſource. of compaſſion to every mind, 
ſeaſoned with humanity, He repreſented that, 
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mencement of the civil wars, he had, through many 


dangers, difficulties, and loſſes, ſtill maintained his 


loyalty: And was it credible, that now, in his old 


age, eaſy in his circumſtances, but diſpirited by 
infirmities, he would belye the whole courſe of his 
life, and engage againſt his royal maſter, from 
whom he had ever received kind treatment, in the 
moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of all conſpiracies ? 
He remarked the infamy of the witneſſes ; the con- 
tradictions and abſurdities of their teſtimony ; the 
extreme indigence in which they had lived, though 
engaged, as they pretended, in a conſpiracy with 
kings, princes, and nobles; the credit and opu- 
lence to which they were at preſent raiſed. With 
a ſimplicity and - tenderneſs more perſuaſive than 
the greateſt oratory, he ſtill made proteſtations 
of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurpriſe and 
indignation at the audacious impudence of the wit- 
nefles. 3 Ei | 
IT will appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Staf- 
ford himſelf, that the peers, after a ſolemn trial of 
ſix days, - ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four 
voices, give ſentence againſt him. He received 
however with reſignation the fatal verdict. God's 
holy name be praiſed, was the only exclamation 
which he uttered. When the high-ſteward told 
him that the peers would intercede with the king 
for remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts 


of the ſentence, hanging and quartering, he burſt - 


into tears: But he told the lords that he was moy- 
ed to'this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, 
not by any terror of that fate which he was doomed 


to ſuffer. 8 | | 
IT is remarkable that, after Charles, as is uſual 


in ſuch caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging 


and quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Cor- 
niſh, indulging their own republican humour, and 
4 | complying 


complying with the prevalent ſpirit of their party, CH A f. 


ever jealous of monarchy, ſtarted a doubt with re- 
gard to the king's power of exerciſing even this 
ſmall degree of lenity. Since he cannot pardon. 
« the whole,” ſaid they, «© how can he have power 
« to remit any part of the ſentence ?” They pro- 
poſed the doubt to both houſes: The peers pro- 
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nounced it ſuperfluous; and even the commons, 


apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature might 
make way for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingular 
anſwer : „This houſe is content, that the ſheriffs 
« do execute William late viſcount Stafford by 
« ſevering his head from his body one. Nothing 
can be a ſtronger proof of the fury of the times, 
than that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the vircue and 
humanity of his character, ſeconded in the houſe this 
barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. _ 

In the interval between the ſentence and execu- 
tion, many efforts were made to ſhake the refolu- 
tion of the infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring 
him to ſome confeſſion of the treaſon for which he 
was condemned. It was even rumoured, that: he. 
had confeſſed ; and the zealous partymen, who, no 
doubt, had ſecretly, notwithſtanding their credulity, 
entertained ſome doubts: with regard to the reality 
of the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great triumph 
on the occaſion. But Stafford, when again called 
before the houſe of peers, diſcovered many 
ſchemes, which had been laid by himſelf and 
others for procuring a toleration to the catho- 
lics, at leaſt a mitigation of the penal laws en- 
acted againſt them: And he proteſted that this 
was the ſole treaſon of which he had ever been 
Sullty. 

STAFFORD now prepared himſelf for death with 
the intrepidity which became his birth and ſtation, 
and which was the natural reſult of the innocence 


and integrity which, during the courſe of a long life, 
he had ever maintained: His mind ſeemed even to 
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under which he laboured. When going to execu- 
tion, he called for a cloak to defend him againſt the 
rigour of the ſeaſon : * Perhaps,” ſaid he, I may 
&« ſhake with cold; but I truſt in God, not for fear.” 
On the ſcaffold, he continued, with reiterated and 
earneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſtations of his 
innocence: All his fervour was exerciſed on that 
point: When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe 


petjuries had bereaved him of life, his expreſſions 


were full of mildneſs and of charity. He ſolemnly 


diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles, which over- 
zealous proteſtants had aſcribed without diſtinction 
to the church of Rome: And he hoped, he ſaid, 
that the time was now approaching, when the pre- 
ſent deluſion would be diſſipated; and when the 
force of truth, though late, would engage the whole 
world to make reparation to his injured honour. 


Tur populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial 


and condemnation, were now melted into tears at 
the ſight of that tender fortitude which ſhone: forth 
in each feature; and motion, and accent of this 


| aged noble. Their profound ſilence was only in- 


terrupted by ſighs and groans : Wich difficulty they 
found ſpeeck to aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of inno- 


oence, Which he frequently repeated: We believe 


er yo., my lord! God bieſs you, my lord!“ Theſe 


expreſſions with a faultering accent flowed from 
chem. Theiexecutioner himſelf was touched with 


ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent 


d ſtrike the futal blow; and as often felt his reſolu- 


tion to fail him. A deep figh was heard to accom- 
pany his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at 


reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the blow. 


And when” the head was held up to them with the 


uſeal cry, This is tbe bead of a traitor, no clamour 
of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, and aftoniſh- 


ment, had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſ- 
played itſelf in every countenance. L3H > 1 | 
224 | 14 | Tuts 


- CHARLES I. 


Tus is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account 
| of the popiſh plot: An incident which, for the 
credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eter- 
nal oblivion ; but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, 
as well to maintain the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, 
if poſſible, their poſterity and all mankind never 
again to fall into ſo ſhameful, ſo barbarous a delu- 
ſion. | 6s 
Tux execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices 
of the country party ; but it contributed nothing to 
their power and ſecurity : On the contrary, by ex- 
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citing rommiſeration, it tended. ſtill farther to in- 


creaſe that diſbelief of the whole plot, which began 
now to prevail. The commons, therefore, not to 
loſe, the preſent opportunity, reſolved to make both 
friends and enemies ſenſible of their power. They 
F for gram: the proteſtant diſſenters, and 
or repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of the thirty- 
fifth, af Elizabeth : This laudable bill was likewiſe 
carried through the houſe of peers. The chief juſ- 
tice was very obnoxious for diſmiſſing the rand 


jury in an irregular manner, and thereby difap- 


progeny that bold meaſure of Shafteſbury and his 


riends, who had preſented the duke as a recuſant. 
For this crime the commons ſent up an impeach- 
ment againſt him; as alſo againſt Jones and Weſ- 
ton, two of the judges, who, in ſome ſpeeches from 
the bench, had gone ſo far as to give to many of 
the firſt reformers the appellation of fanatics. 

Tux king, in rejecting the excluſion- bill, had 
ſheltered himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of 
the houſe of peers; and the commons had been de- 
pri ved of the uſual pretence, to attack the ſove- 
reign himſelf, under colour of attacking his mini- 
ſters and counſellors. In proſecution, however, of 
the ſcheme, which he had formed, of throwing the 
blame on the commons in caſe of any rupture, he 
made them a new ſpeech. After warning them, 
that a neglect of this opportunity would never be 

Yor. VIII. « retrieved, 
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retrieved, he added theſe words : I did promiſe 
&« you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, which your hearts 
te could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
« religion, and to concur with you in any reme- 
te dies, which might conſiſt with - preſerving the 
ce ſucceſſion of the crown in its due and legal courſe 
ce of deſcent. I do again, with the ſame reſerva- 
cc tions, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And 
te being thus ready on my part to do all that can 
ce reaſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be 
« glad to know from you, as ſoon as may be, how 
ce far I ſhall be aſſiſted by you, and what it is you 
« deſire from me.” . 
Tx moſt reaſonable objection againſt the limita- 
tions propoſed by the king, is, that they introduced 


too conſiderable an innovation in the government, 


and almoſt totally annihilated the power of the 


future monarch. * But conſidering the preſent diſ- 


poſition of the commons and their leaders, we may 


fairly preſume, that this objection would have ſmall - 
weight with them, and that their diſguſt againſt the 
court would rather incline them to diminiſh than 
ſupport regal authority. They ſtill hoped, from 
the king's urgent neceſſities and his uſual facility, 
that he would throw himſelf wholly into their hands; 
and that thus, without waiting for the acceſſion of 
the duke, they might immediately render themſelves 
abſolute maſters of the government. The com- 
mons, therefore, beſides inſiſting ſtill on the exclu- 
ſion, proceeded to bring in bills of an important, 
and fome of them of an alarming nature: One to 


renew the triennial act, which had been ſo inadvert- 


ently repealed in the beginning of the reign: A ſe- 


cond to make the office of judge during good be- 
haviour: A third to declare the levying of money 


without confent of parliament to be high treaſon : 
A fourth to order an aſſociation for the ſafety of his 


85 majeſty's perſon, for defence, of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, for the preſervation of the proteſtant ſubjects 
15 IGM ; aagainſt 
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koainſt all invaſions and oppoſition whatever, and CHAP. 


for preventing the duke of York or any papift from 
ſucceeding to the crown. The memory of the co- 
venant was too recent for men to overlook the con- 
ſequences of ſuch an aſſociation : And the king, who 
was particularly converſant in Davila, could not fail 
of recollefting a memorable foreign inſtance, to 
fortify this domeſtic experience. 

Tu commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, 
though they had not the authority of laws, ſerved 
however to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of 
the houſe. They voted, that whoever had adviſed 
his majeſty to refuſe the excluſion- bill, were pro- 

moters of popery and enemies to the king and king- 
dom. In another vote, they named the marquis of 
Worceſter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverſham, and 
Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as 
thoſe dangerous enemies; and they requeſted his 
majeſty to remove them from his perſon and coun- 
cils for ever: They voted that, till the excluſion- 
bill were paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the 
truſt repoſed in them, grant the king any manner of 
ſupply. And leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any 
other expedient, to ſupport the government, and 
preſerve himſelf independent, they paſſed another 
vote, in which they Je clared that whoever ſhould 
hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money upon 
thoſe branches of the king's revenue, arifing from 
cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth-money, ſhould be judged 
a hinderer of the ſitting of parliament, and be re- 
fponſible for the fame in parliament, _ 

Tur king might preſume that the peers, who 
had rejected the excluſion- bill, would ftill continue 
to defend the throne, and that none of the dangerous 
bills, introduced into the other houſe, would ever 
be preſented for the royal aſſent and approbation, 
But as there remained no hopes of bringing the 
commons to any better temper, and as their farther 
fitting ſerved only to keep faction alive, and to 
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perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, he 
came ſecretly to a reſolution of proroguing them. 
They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour 
before the blaek rod came to their door. Not to 
loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a tumultuous 
manner ſome extraordinary reſolutions. They 
voted, that whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to pro- 
rogue this parliament to any other purpoſe than in 
order to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a betrayer of 
the king, of the proteſtant religion, and of the 
kingdom of England; a promoter of the French in- 
tereſt, and a penſioner of France: That thanks be 
given to the city of London for their, manifeſt loy- 
alty, and for their care and vigilance in the preſerv- 
ation of the king and of the proteſtant religion: 
That it is the opinion of this houſe, that that city 
was burned in the year 1666 by the papiſts, deſign- 
ing thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery 


into the kingdom: That humble application be 


made to his majeſty for reſtoring the duke of Mon- 
mouth to all his offices and commands, from which, 
it appears to the houſe, he had been removed by 
the influence of the duke of York: And that it is 
the opinion of the houſe that the proſecution of the 
proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws is at this 
time. grievous to the ſubject, a weakening of the 
proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of popery, and 
dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 


Tux king paſſed ſome laws of no great import- 


| But beſides that he had uſually expected to compre- 


ance: But the bill for repealing the thirty- fifth of 
Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the 
crown not to preſent to him. By this artifice, 
which was equally diſobliging to the country party 
as if the bill had been rejected, and at the ſame 


time implied ſome timidity in the king, that ſalu- 
tary act was for the preſent eluded. The king had 


often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irre- 
gular means, to give indulgence to non- conformiſts: 


hend 


CHARLES Il, 


hend the catholics in this liberty, the preſent rg- 
fractory diſpoſition of the ſectaries had much incenſed 
him againſt them; and he was reſolved, if poſſible, 
to keep them ſtill at mercy. 
THe laſt votes of the commons ſeemed to be an 
attempt of forming indirectly an aſſociation againſt 
the crown, after they found that their aſſociation bill 
could not paſs: The diſſenting intereſt, the city, 
and the duke of Monmouth, they endeavoured to 
connect with the country party. A civil war indeed 
never appeared ſo likely as at preſent ; and it was 
high time for the king to diflolve a parliament, 
which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dangerous 
rojects. Soon after, he ſummoned another, 
hough he obſerved, that the country party had 
eſtabliſhed their intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the elect- 
ing boroughs, that he could not hope for any diſ- 
- poſition more favourable in the new parliament, 
this expedient was {till a proſecution of his former 
project, of trying every method by which he might 
form an accommodation with the commons: And 
if all failed, he hoped that he could the better 
Juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final 
breach with them. | * | 
Ir had always been much regretted by the royal- 
iſts, during the civil wars, that the long parliament 
had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had there- 
by received force and encouragement from the vi- 
cinity of a potent and factious city, which had zeal- 
ouſly embraced their party. Though the king was 
now poſſeſſed of guards, which in ſame meaſure 
overawed the populace, he was determined till far- 
ther to obviate all inconveniencies; and he ſum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. 
The city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment 
he had formed of their diſpoſitions, . Beſides, re- 
electing the ſame members, they voted thanks to 
them for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to 
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lot, and to exclude the duke of York, the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the ruin and miſery impending over 
the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers preſented 
a petition againſt aſſembling the parliament at Ox- 
ford, © where the two houſes, they ſaid, © could 
« not be in ſafety ; but would be eaſily expoſed to 
ce the ſwords of the papiſts and their-adherents, of 
« whom too many had creeped into his majeſty's 
« guards.“ Theſe inſinuations, which pointed ſo 
evidently at the king himſelf, were not calculated to 
per ſuade him, but to inflame the people. 
Tux excluſioniſts might have concluded, both 
from the king's diſſolution of the laſt parliament, and 


from his ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, 


that he was determined to maintain his declared 


reſolution of rejecting their favourite bill: But they 


ſtill flattered themſelves that his urgent neceſſities 


March 3 


New par- 
liament at 


Oxford. 


would influence his eaſy temper, and finally gain 
them the aſcendant. The leaders came to parlia- 
ment, attended not only by their ſervants, but by 
numerous bands of their partiſans. The four city 
members in particular were followed by great mul- 
titudes, wearing ribbons, in which were woven theſe 
words, No popery! no flavery! The king had his 
.guards regularly muſtered : His party likewiſe en- 
deavoured to make a ſhow of their ſtrength : And 


on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford rather bore 


the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of 
a regular Engliſh parliament. | 

IEE king, who had hitherto employed the moſt 
gracious expreſſions to all his parliaments, parti- 


cularly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs him- 


ſelf to the preſent in a more authoritative manner. 
He complained of the unwarrantable proceedings 
of the former houſe of commons; and ſaid that, 
as he would never uſe arbitrary government himſelf, 
neither would he ever ſuffer it in others. By call- 
ing, however, this parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſuffi- 
ciently ſhown that no paſt irregularities could in- 
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ſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. C H A P. 


He now afforded them, he added, yet another op- 
portunity of providing for the public ſafety ; and to 


all the world had given one evidence more, that on 


xs part he had not neglected the duty incumbent on 
im. 

Tux commons were not overawed by the magi- 
ſerial air of the king's ſpeech. They conſiſted al- 
moſt entirely of the ſame members ; they choſe the 
ſame ſpeaker ; and they inſtantly fell into the ſame 
meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, the repeal 
of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the inquiry 
into the popiſh plot, and the bill of excluſion. So 
violent were they on this laſt article, that no other 
expedient, however plauſible, could ſo much as be 
hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king's miniſters, 
propoſed that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, during 
life, five hundred miles from England, and that on 
the king's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſtituted 
regent with regal power: Yet even this expedient, 
which left the duke only the bare title of king, 
could not, though ſeconded by fir Thomas Lyttle- 
ton and fir Thomas Mompeflon, obtain the atten- 
tion of the houſe. The paſt diſappointments of 
the country party, and the oppoſition made by the 
court, had only rendered them more united, more 
haughty, and more determined. No method but 
their own, of excluding the duke, could give them 
any ſatisfaction. 

THERE was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh catholic, 
who had inſinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been very buſy 
in conveying to her, intelligence of any libel written 
by the country party, or of any deſigns entertained 


againſt her or againſt the court. For ſervices of 


this kind, and perhaps roo, from a regard to his 
father, fir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an 
eminent royaliſt, he had received from the king a 
preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with one 
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CHAP. Everard, a Scotchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, 
ur and an informer concerning the popiſh plot; and he 

1681. engaged him to write a Tibet againſt the king, the 
duke, and the whole adminiſtration. What Fitz- 
harris's intentions were, cannot well be aſcertained : 
It is probable, as he afterwards aſſerted, that he 
meant to carry this libel to his patron, the dutcheſs, 
and to make a merit of the diſcovery, Everard, 
who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was well 

leaſed on his ſide to have the merit of a diſcovery 
with his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend : He 
poſted fir William Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, 
and two perſons more, behind the hangings, an 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the 
whole tranſaction. The libel, ſketched out by Fitz- 
harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Eve- 
rard, was the moſt furious, indecent, and outrageous 
138 imaginable; and ſuch as was fitter ta 
urt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be fo im- 
rudent as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelli- 
gence to the king, and obtained a warrant for com- 
mitting Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very 
time, to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. 
Finding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he 
reſolved to pay court to the popular party, who were 
alone able to protect him, and by whom he obſerved 
almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. He 
affirmed, that he had been employed by the court 
to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of 
it on the exclufioniſts : But this account, which was 
within the bounds of credibility, he diſgraced by 
circumſtances which are altogether abſurd and im- 
Yrobable. The intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, 
was to fend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party ; and the moment they received them, 
they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be imput- 
ed to them. That he might merit favour by ſtill more 
important intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer 
of the great popiſh plot; and he failed not to confirm 
8 3 : ; | all 
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all the tremendous circumſtances inſiſted on by his 3-274 


predeceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war 
was entered into with a view of extirpating the pro- 
teſtant religion, both abroad and at home; that 
father Parry, a Jeſuit, on the diſappointment by 
the peace, told him, that the cathohes reſolyed to 


— — 
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murder the king, and had even engaged the queen 


in that deſign; that the envoy of Modena offered 
him 10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon his 
refuſal the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Maza- 
rine, who was as expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, 
the counteſs of Soiffons, would, with a little phial, 
execute that deſign ; that upon the king's death the 
army in Flanders was to come over, and maſſacre 
the proteſtants ; that money was raiſed in Italy for 
recruits and ſupplies, and there ſhould be no more 

arliaments ; and that the duke was privy to this 
whole plan, and had even entered into the deſign of 
Godfrey's murder, which was executed in the man- 
ner related by Prance. 

THe popular leaders had, all along, been very 
defirous of having an accuſation againſt the duke ; 
and though Oates and Bedloe, 1n their firſt evidence, 
had not dared to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dan- 
gerfield had afterwards been encouraged to ſupply 
ſo material a defect, by comprehending him in the 
conſpiracy. The commons, therefore, finding that 
Fitz-harris was alſo willing to ſerve this purpoſe, 
were not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and reſolved 
for that end to ſave him from the deſtruction with 
which he was at preſent threatened. The king had 
removed him from the city-priſon, where he was 
_ expoſed to be tampered with by the excluſioniſts ; 
had ſent him to the Tower ; and had ordered him 
to be proſecuted by an indictment a common law. 
In order to prevent his trial and execution, an im- 
achment was voted by the commons againſt him, 


and ſent up te the lords. That they might ſhew the 
| greater 
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greater contempt of the court, they ordered, by 
way of deriſion, that the impeachment ſhould be 
carried up by ſecretary Jenkins; who was ſo pro- 
voked by the intended affront, that he at firſt 
refuſed obedience ; though afterwards, being threat- 
ened with commitment, he was induced to comply. 
The lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary 
courts of juſtice, before whom, as the attorney- 
general informed them, it was already determined 
to try Fitz-harris, The commons maintained, that 
the peers were obliged to receive every impeach- 
ment from the commons ; and this indeed ſeems to 
have been the firſt inſtance of their refuſal : They 
therefore voted, that the lords, in rejecting their 


impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had violated 


Parlia- 
ment diſ- 


ſolved. 


the conſtitution of parliament. They alſo declared, 
that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeach- 
ment, would be guilty of a high breach of privi- 
lege. Great heats were likely to enſue ; and as the 
king ſaw no appearance of any better temper in the 
commons, he gladly laid hold of the opportunity, 
afforded by a quarrel between the two houſes ; and 
he proceeded to a diſſolution of the parliament. 
The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the commons had 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 
doors, and ſummoned them to attend the king at 


the houſe of peers. 


Tuis vigorous meaſure, though it might have 
been foreſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the 
country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and 
reduced them to abſolute deſpair. They were ſen- 
ſible, though too late, that the king had finally 
taken his reſolution, and was determined to endure 
any extremity rather than ſubmit to thoſe terms 
which they had reſolved to impoſe upon him. They 
found, that he had patiently waited till affairs ſhould 
come to full maturity; and having now engaged a 

| | national 
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national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his enemies 
at defiance. No parliament, they knew, would be 
ſummoned for ſome years; and during that long 
interval, the court, though perhaps at the head of 
an inferior party, yet being poſſeſſed of all autho- 
rity, would have every advantage over a body diſ- 
perſed and diſunited. Theſe reflections crowded 
upon every one; and all the excluſioniſts were ter- 
rified, leſt Charles ſhould follow the blow by ſome 
action more violent, and immediately take ven- 
geance on them for their long and obſtinate oppo- 
ſition to his meaſures. The king on his part was 
no leſs apprehenſive, leſt deſpair might prompt 
them to have recourſe to force, and make ſome 
ſudden attempt upon his perſon. Both parties 
therefore hurried from Oxford; and in an inſtant, 
that city, ſo crowded and buſy, was left in its uſual 
emptineſs and tranquillity. 

Tux court party gathered force from the diſper- 
ſion and aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts, and 
adhered more firmly to the king, whole reſolutions, 
they now ſaw, could be entirely depended on. The 
violences of the excluſioniſts were every where ex- 
claimed againſt and aggravated; and even the rea- 
lity of the plot, that great engine of their authority, 
was openly called in queſtion. The clergy eſpeci- 
ally were buſy in this great revolution ; and being 
moved, partly by their own fears, partly by the in- 
ſinuations of the court, they repreſented all their 
antagoniſts as ſectaries and republicans, and rejoiced 
in eſcaping thoſe perils, which they believed to have 
been hanging over them. Principles the moſt 
oppoſite to civil liberty were every where inforced 
from the pulpit, and adopted in numerous addreſſes ; 
where the king was flattered in his preſent meaſures, 
and congratulated on his eſcape from parliaments. 
Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faſt into voluntary ſervitude, 


and ſeemed even ambitious of reſigning into the 
king's 
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CHAP. king's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted to them, 
EVITE through ſo many ages, by their gallant anceſtors. 


Bor Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh 
between men's real internal ſentiments, and the lan- 
guage which zeal and oppoſition to a contrary fac- 
tion may ſometimes extort from them. Notwith- 
ftanding all theſe profeſſions of duty and obedience, 
he was reſolved not to truſt, for a long time, the 
people with a new election, but to depend entirely 


on his own ceconomy for alleyiating thoſe neceſſities 


under which he laboured. Great retrenchments 
were. made in the houſehold : Even his favourite 
navy was neglected : Tangiers, though it had coſt 
great ſums of money, was a few years after aban- 
doned and demoliſhed. The mole was entirely 
deſtroyed ; and the garriſon, being brought over to 
England, ſerved to augment that ſmall army, which 
the king relied on, as one ſolid baſis of his authority. 


It had been happy for the nation, had Charles uſed 
his victory with juſtice and moderation equal to the 


ence and dexterity with which he obtained it. 

Tux firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was the trial 
of Fitz-harris. Doubts were raiſed by the jury with 
regard to their power of trying him, after the con- 
cluding vote of the commons: But the judges took 
upon them to decide the queſtion in the affirmative ; 
and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing 
of the libel was clearly proved upon Fitz-harris : 
The only queſtion was with regard- to his inten- 
tions. He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the court, 
and had accordingly carried the libel to the dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth ; and he was deſirous that the jury 
ſhould, in this tranſaction, conſider him as a cheat, 
not as a traitor. He failed however ſomewhat in 
the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon by 
the jury. | Þ 1991 = ö 

| — himſelf entirely in the hands of the 
king, he now retracted all his former impoſtures 


with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavoured 
5 to 
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to atone for them by new impoſtures againſt the G Ui. 
country party. He affirmed, that theſe fictions had 
been extorted from him by the ſuggeſtions and arti- 1681. 
fices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel and Cor- 
niſh, the two ſheriffs : This account he perſiſted in 
even at his execution ; and though men knew, that 
nothing could be depended on, which came from 
one ſo corrupt, and ſo loſt to all ſenſe of honour; 
yet were they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely 
ſomewhat more on his veracity in theſe laſt aſſeve- 
rations. But it appears, that his wife had ſome con- 
nections with Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the 
dutcheſs of Portſmouth; and Fitz-harris hoped, if he 
perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to the court, that ſome 
favour might, on that account, be ſhown to his 
family. Sits 

IT is amuſing to reflect on the ſeveral lights, in 
which this ſtory has been repreſented by the oppoſite 
factions. The country party affirmed, that Fitz- 
harris had been employed by the court, in order to 
throw the odium of the libel on the excluſioniſts, 
and thereby give riſe to a proteſtant plot: The 
court party maintained, that the exclufioniſts had 
found out Fitz-harris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and 
had ſet him upon this undertaking, from an inten- 
tion of loading the court with the imputation of ſuch. 
a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than ac- 
quit their antagoniſts, both ſides were willing to 
adopt an account the moſt intricate and incredible, 
It was a ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at 
this time, were placed; to be every day tortured 
with theſe perplexed ſtories, .and inflamed with ſuch 
dark ſuſpicions againſt their fellow-citizens. This 
was no leſs than the fifteenth falſe plot, or ſnam- plot, 
as they were then called, with which the court, it 
was imagined, had endeavoured to load their ad- 
verlaries . 


1 College's trial, 1 
TER 1 


— 
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Tux country party had intended to make uſe of 
Fitz-harris's evidence againſt the duke and the ca- 
tholics ; and his execution was therefore a great mor- 
tification to them. But the king and his miniſters 
were reſolved not to be contented with fo ſlender an 
advantage. They wete determined to purſue the 
victory, and to employ againſt the excluſioniſts 
thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their antago- 
niſts. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, inform- 
ers, ſuborners, who had ſo long been ſupported and 
encouraged by the leading patriots, finding now that 


the king was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their 


old patrons, and offered their ſervice to the mini- 
ſters. To the diſgrace of the court and of the age, 
they were received with hearty welcome; and their 


| teſtimony or rather perjury made uſe of, in order to 


commit legal murder upon the oppoſite party. With 
an air of triumph and deriſion it was aſked, * Are 
« not theſe men good witneſſes, who have eſtabliſn- 

« ed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe teſtimony Staf- 
« ford and ſo many catholics have been executed, 
ec and whom you yourſelves have fo long celebrated 
« as men of credit and veracity ? You have admit- 
te ted them into your boſom : They are beſt ac- 
« quainted with your treaſons: They are deter- 
« mined in another ſhape to ſerve their king and 
« country: And you cannot complain, that the 
« fame meaſure, which you meted to others, ſhould 
« now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be 
« meaſured out to you.” 

II is certain, that the principle of retaliation may 
ferve in ſome caſes as a full apology, in others as an 
alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be 
expoſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, 
which poiſon juſtice in its very ſource, and break all 
the bands of human ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and 
dangerous, that no pretence of retaliation can be 


pleaded as an apology or even an alleviation of the 
| crime 
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crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the CHAP. 


greater indignation the king and his miniſters felt, 
when formerly expoſed to the perjuries of abandoned 
men, the more reluctance ſhould they now have 
diſcovered againſt employing the fame inſtruments 
of vengeance upon their antagoniſts. de 
Tux firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was 
one College, a London joiner, who had become 
extremely noted for his zeal againſt popery, and 
was much connected with Shafteſbury and the 
leaders of the country party: For as they relied 


much upon the populace, men of College's rank 


and ſtation were uſeful to them. College had been 
in Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol during the 
ſitting of the parliament; and this was made the 
foundation of his crime. It was pretended that a 
conſpiracy had been entered into to ſeize the king's 
perſon, and detain him in confinement, till he 
ſhould make the conceſſions demanded of him. The 
ſheriffs of London were in ſtrong oppoſition to the 
court; and it was not ſtrange, that the grand jury 


named by them rejected the bill againſt College. 


The priſoner was therefore ſent to Oxford, where 
the treaſon was ſaid to have been committed. Lord 
Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the county ; and 
the inhabitants were in general devoted to the court 
party. A jury was named, conſiſting entirely of 
royaliſts; and though they were men of credit and 
character, yet ſuch was the factious rage which pre- 
vailed, that little juſtice could be expected by the 
priſoner. Some papers, containing hints and direc- 
tions for his defence, were taken from him, as he 
was conducted to his trial: An iniquity, which 


ſome pretended to juſtify by alleging, that a like 


violence had been practiſed againſt a priſoner du- 
ring the fury of the popiſh plot. Such wild notions 
of retaliation were at that time propagated by the 


court party. 
TRE 
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LXVII, Dugdale, Turberville, Haynes, Smith ; men who 


— — > . : 7 ' 
"268:. had before given evidence againſt the catholics ; and 


whom the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as 
the moſt perjured villains. College, though beſet 
with ſo many toils, and oppreſſed with ſo many 
iniquities, defended himſelf with  fpirit, courage, 
capacity, preſence of mind; and he invalidated the 
evidence of the crown, by convincing arguments 
and undoubted teſtimony: Yet did the jury, after 
half an hour's deliberation, bring in a verdict againſt 
him. The inhuman ſpectators received the verdict 
with; a ſhout of applauſe : But the priſoner was no- 
wile diſmayed. At his execution, he maintained 
the ſame, manly fortitude, and ſtill denied the crime 
imputed to him. His whole conduct and demean- 


dur prove him to have been a man led aſtray 


only by the fury of the times, and to have been 
governed by an honeſt, but indiſcreet, zeal for his 
country and his religion. 

Tus the. two parties, actuated by mutual rage, 
but cooped up within che narrow limits of the law, 
levelled with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly blows 
againſt each other's breaſt, and buried in their 
factious diviſions all regard to truth, honour, and 
humanity. 
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power of the crown-——A conſpiracy S 
bury retires and dies Rye-houſe plot. Con- 
ſpiracy diſtovered—— Execution of the conſpiratcrs 
Trial of lord Rufſel——[7's execution— 
Trial of Algernon Sidney tis execution 
State of the nation late of foreign ait. 
King's fickneſs and death——and character. 
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| HEN the Cabal entered into the myſterious c H A #; 
alliance with France, they took care to LXIX. 
remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of t. 
foreign affairs; and nothing tended farther to in- State of 
creaſe the national jealouſy, entertained againſt the N 
new meaſures, than to ſee a man of ſo much loyalty, ; 
as well as probity and honour, excluded from public 
councils. They had even fo great intereſt with the 
king as to get Ormond recalled from the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards earl 
of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts ; and the 
earl of Eſſex, Berkeley. At laſt, in the year 1677, 
Charles caſt his eye again upon Ormond, whom he 
had fo long neglected; and ſent him over lieutenant 
to Ireland. * I have done every thing,” ſaid the 
king, © to diſoblige that man; but it is not in my 
&© power to make him my enemy.“ Ormond, 
during his diſgrace, had never joined the malcons 
tents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, which, with 
too much reaſon, but often for bad purpoſes, wert 
raifed againſt the king's meaſures. He even thought 
it his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay 

Vol. VIII. M his 
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CHAP. his court at Whitehall; and to prove that his 
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for an office, and urged that he had no 
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attachments were founded on gratitude, inclination, 
and principle, not on any temporary advantages. 
All the expreſſions, which dropped from him, while 
neglected by the court, ſhowed more of good 
humour, than any prevalence of ſpleen and indigna-. 
tion. I can do you no fervice,” ſaid he to his 
friends, *I have only the power left by my appli- 
ce cations to do you ſome hurt.” When colonel 
Cary Dillon ſolicited him to ſecond his pretenſions 

ends bur 
God and his grace: © Alas! poor Cary,” replied 
the duke, © I pity thee : Thou couldeſt not have 
« two friends that poſſeſs leis intereſt at court.” 


« T am thrown by, ſaid he, on another occaſion, 


te like an old ruſty clock; yet even that neglected 
<« machine, twice in twenty-four hours, points right.“ 

On ſuch occaſions, when Ormond, from decency, 
paid his attendance at court, the king, equally 
aſhamed to ſhow him civility and to negle& him, 
was abaſhed and: confounded. * Sir,” ſaid the pro- 


fligate Buckingham, I wiſh to know whether it be 


te the duke of Ormond, that is out of favour with 
ce your majeſty, or your majeſty with the duke of 
« -Ormond ; for, of the two, you. ſeem the moſt 
ce out of countenance.” _ g L nab ; 
WꝝXX Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour 
to the old royaliſts, and to the church of England, 
Ormond, who was much | revered by that whole 
party, could not fail of recovering, together with 
the government of Ireland, his former credit and 
authority. His adminiſtration, when lord lieutenant, 
correſponded: to the general tenor of his life; and 
tended equally to promote the intereſts of the prince 
and people; of proteſtant and catholic; | Ever firmly 
attached to the eſtabliſhed religion;-he was able, even 
during thoſe. jealous times, to eſcape ſuſpicion, 
though he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any 
perſecution of che popiſh party. He increaſed the 
WAL! revenue 
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revenue of Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds wr —4 . 

a- year: He maintained a regular army of ten thou- 

ſand men: He ſupported a well-diſciplined militia. 1682. 

of twenty thouſand : And though the act of ſettle- 

ment had ſo far been infringed, that catholics were 
rmitted to live in corporate towns, they were 

guarded with ſo careful an eye, that the moſt timo- 

rous proteſtant never apprehended any danger from 

them., , 

Tux chief object of Eſſex s ambition was to return 
to the ſtation of lord lieutenant, where he had be- 
haved with honour and integrity: Shafteſbury and 
Buckingham bore an extreme hatred to Ormond, 
both from perſonal and party conſiderations: The 
great aim of the anti- courtiers was to throw reflec- 
tions on every part of the king's government. It 
could be no ſurpriſe, therefore, to the lord lieu- 
tenant to learn, that his adminiſtration was attacked 
in parliament, particularly by Shafteſbury; but he 
had the ſatisfaction, at the ſame time, to hear of 
the keen, though polite defence, made by his ſon, 
the generous Oſſory. After juſtifying ſeveral parti- 
culars of-Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that in- 
triguing patriot, O ſſory proceeded in the following 
words: Having ſpoken of what the lord lieutenant 
e has done, I preſume with the ſame truth to tell 
«« your lordſhips what he has not done. He never 
cc adviſed the breaking of the triple league; he 
c never adviſed the ſhutting up of the exchequer; 
ce he never adviſed the declaration for 2 toleration; 
ce he never adviſed the falling out with the Dutch 
«© and the joining with France: He was not the 
cc author of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda 4ſt 
C Carthago, that Holland, a proteſtant country, 
ee ſhould, contrary to the true intereſts of England, 
ebe totally deſtroyed. I beg that your lordſhips 
will be ſo juſt as to judge of my father and all 
e men, according to their actions and their coun- 
ec ſels.” 1 hele few ſentences, pronounced by a plain 
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gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, had a ſurpriſing effect 
upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric of 
his eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince of 
Orange, who eſteemed the former character as much 
as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congra- 
tulating by letter the earl of Offory on this new 
ſpecies of victory which he had obtained. 

Ossoxx, though he ever kept at a diſtance from 
faction, was the moſt popular man in the kingdom 
though he never made any compliance with the cor- 
rupt views of the court, was beloved and reſpected by 
the king. An univerſal grief appeared on his _ 
which happened about this time, and which the pop 
lace, as is uſual. wherever they are much aflecled, 
fooliſnly aſcribed to poiſon. Ormond bore the loſs 
with patience and dignity ; though he ever retained a 
pleaſing, however melancholy, ſenſe of the ſignal merit 
of Oſſory. *I would not exchange my dead ſon,” 
ſaid he, < for any living ſon in Chriſtendom.” * 

_ Trese particularities may appear a digreſſion; 
but it is with Pleaſure, I own, that T relax myſelf 
for a moment in the contemplation of theſe humane 
aud virtuous characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury 
and faction, fraud and violence, in which at preſent 
our narration has unfortunately engaged us. 

Bxsipxs the general intereſt of the country party 
to decry the conduct of all the king's miniſters, the 
prudent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond 
was in a particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In 
England, where the catholics were ſcarcely one to a 
hundred, means had been found to excite an uni- 
verſal panic, on account of inſurrections, and even 


maſſacres, projected by that ſect; and it could not 


but ſeem ſtrange that in 1 reland, where they ex- 
ceeded the proteſtants ſix to one, there ſhould no 
ſymptoms appear of any combination or conſpiracy. 
Such an incident, when duly conſidered, might even 
in England ſhake the credit of the plot, and diminiſh 


the authority of thotc e, who had ſo long, with 


ſuch 
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ſuch induſtry, inculcated the. belief of it on the 
nation. Rewards, therefore, were publiſhed in Ire- 
land to any that would bring intelligence or become 
witneſſes; and ſome profligates were ſent over to 
that kingdom, with a commiſſion, to ſeek out evi- 
dence againſt the catholics. Under pretence of 
ſearching for arms or papers, they broke into houſes, 
and plundered them: They threw innocent men 
into priſon, and took bribes for their releaſe : And 
after all their diligence, it was with difficulty that that 
country, commonly fertile enough in witneſſes, could 
furniſh them with any fit for their purpoſe. 
Arx laſt, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by 
Ivey, Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, 
and ſome others. Theſe men were immediately 
ſent over to England; and though they poſſoſſed 
neither character ſufficient to gain belief even for 
truth, nor ſenſe to invent a credible falſehood, they 
were careſſed, rewarded, ſupported, and recom- 
mended by the earl of Shafteſbury. Oliver Plunket, 
the titular primate of Ireland, a man of peaceable 
diſpoſitions, was condemned and executed upon 
ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford parliament entered 
ſo far into the matter as to vote, that they were 
entirely ſatisfied in the reality of the Horrid and 
damnable Iriſh plot. But ſuch decifions, though at 
firſt regarded as infallible, had now loſt much of 
their authority; and the public ſtill remained ſome- 
what indifferent and incredulous. | 

AFTER the diſſolution of the parliament, and the 
ſubſequent victory of the royaliſts, Shaftefbury's evi- 
dences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the miniſters, and gave in- 
formation of high treaſon againſt their former patron. 
It is ſufficiently ſcandalous, that intelligence, con- 
veyed by ſuch men, ſhould have been attended to ; 
but there is ſome reaſon to think, that the court 
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agents, nay the miniſters, nay the king himſelf ©, 


k See captain Wilkinſon's narrative, 
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Shafteſ- 
hury ac- 
quiited, 


in vain, to find more reputable perſons to ſupport 
the blaſted credit of the Iriſh witneſſes. Shafteſbury 
was committed to priſon, and his indictment was 

reſented to the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of 
Load; Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as 
deeply as their predeceſſors in the country party; and 
they took care to name a jury devoted to the ſame 
cauſe : A precaution quite neceffary, when 1t was 
ſcarcely poſſible to find men indifferent or attached 
to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, the 
treaſon was clearly proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or 
rather ſo clearly as to merit no kind of credit or 
attention. That veteran leader of a party, enured 
from his early youth to faction and intrigue, to 
cabals and conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening 
without reſerve his treaſonable intentions to thele 
obſcure banditti, and throwing out ſuch violent and 
outrageous reproaches upon the king, as none but 
men of low education, like Rien es ord be 
ſuppoſed to employ. The draught of an aſſociation, 
it is true, againſt popery and the duke, was found 
in Shafteſbury's cabinet ; and dangerous inferences 
might be drawn from many clauſes, of that paper. 
But it did not appear, that it had been framed by 
Shafteſbury, or ſo much as approved by him. And 
as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in par- 
lament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or his 
correſpondents, to be thinking of ſome plan, which it 
might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The 
grand jury, therefore, after weighing all theſe circum- 
ſtances, rejected the indictment; and the people, who 
attended the hall, teſtified their joy by the loudeſt accla- 


mations, which were echoed throughout the whole city. 


- ABovT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in 


* 


Scotland, after a manner ſtill more flagrant, againſt a 


nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury; and 
as that country was reduced to a ſtate of almoſt total 
ſubjection, the project had the good fortune to ſucceed, 
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Tur earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſ- CES! P. 


tinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty, and his attachment 
to the royal family. Though his father was head of 


1681. 


the covenanters, he himſelf refuſed to concur in any — 8 


of their meaſures; and when a commiſſion of colo- 
nel was given him by the convention of ſtates, he 
forbore to act upon it, till it ſhould be ratified by 
the king. By his reſpectful behaviour, as well as 
by his ſervices, he made himfelf acceptable to 
Charles, when that prince was in Scotland: And 
even after the battle of Worceſter, all the miſ- 


fortunes, which attended the royal cauſe, could not 


engage him to deſert it. Under Middleton he ob- 
ſtinately perſevered to haraſs and infeſt the victorious 
Engliſh ; and it was not till he received orders from 
that general, that he would ſubmit to accept of a 
capitulation, Such jealouſy of his loyal attach- 
ments was entertained by the commonwealth and 


protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon 


ro commit him to priſon ; and his confinement was 
rigorouſly continued till the reſtoration. The king, 
ſenſible of his ſervices, had remitted to him his 
father's forfeiture, and created him earl of Argyle; 
and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed upon 
him by the Scottiſh parliament, Charles had anew 
remitted it. In the ſubſequent- part of this reign, 
Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully ; and though he 
ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the court, 
he always appeared, even in his oppoſition, to be a 
man of mild diſpoſitions and peaceable 2 cg 
ment. 

A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh 
this ſummer, and the duke was appointed com- 
miſſioner. Beſides granting money to the king, 
and voting the indefeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this 
, parliament enacted a teſt, which all perſons, poſ- 
ſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or "eccleſiaſtical, 
were bound to take. In this teſt, the king's ſupre- 
macy was aſſerted, the covenant renounced, paſſive 
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obedience aſſented to, and all obligations diſclaimed 
of endeavouring any alteration in civil or eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhments. This was the ſtate of the 

teſt, as propoſed by the courtiers; but the country 
party propoſed alſo to inſert a clauſe, which could 
not with decency be refuſed, expreſſing the perſon's 
adherence to the proteſtant religion. The whole 
was of an enormous length, conſidered as an oath; 
and what” was worſe, a confeſſion of faith was there 
ratified, which had been impoſed a little after the 
reformation, and which contained many articles 
altogether forgotten by the parliament and nation. 


Among others, the doctrine of reſiſtance was in- 


culcated; fo that the teſt, being voted in a hurry, 


was found on examination to be a medley of contra- 


diction and abſurdity, Several perſons, the moſt 
attached to the crown, ſcrupled to take it: The 
biſhops and many of the clergy remonſtrated : The 
earl of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, except he 
might be allowed to add an explanation : And even 
the privy council thought it neceſſary to publiſh for 
general ſatisfaction a ſolution of ſome difficulties 
attending the teſt, 

THovcH the courtiers could not reject the clauſe 
of adhering to the proteſtant religion, they propoſed, 
as a neceſſary mark of reſpect, that all princes of 
the blood ſhould be exempted from taking the 
oath, This exception was zealouſly oppoſed by 
Argyle; who obſerved, that the ſole danger to be 
dreaded for the proteſtant religion muſt proceed 
from the perverſion of the royal family. By inſiſt- 
ing on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf the ſecret 
indignation of the duke, of which he ſoon felt the 
fatal conſequences, | 

WHEN Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, 
he ſubjoined, in the duke's preſence, an explanation, 
which he had beforehand communicated to that prince, 
and which he believed to have been approved by him. 
It was in theſe words.: * have conſidered the teſt, 

5 cc and 


CHARLES II. 

« and am yery deſirous of giving obedjence as far 
« as I can, I am confident that the parhament 
« never intended to impoſe contradictory oaths ; 
« Therefore I think no man can explain it but for 
ce himſelf. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is 
« conſiſtent with itſelf, and the proteſtant religion. 
« And I do declare, that I mean not to bind my- 
« ſelf, in my ſtation, and in a lawful way, from 
« wiſhing, and endeavouring any alteration, which 
« ] think to the advantage of church or ſtate, and 
« not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and my 
« loyalty: And this I underftand as a part of my 
« oath.” The duke, as was natural, heard theſe 
words with great tranquillity: No one took the 
leaſt offence : Argyle was admitted to fit that day 
in council: And it was impoſſible to imagine, that 
a capital offence had been committed, where occaſion 
ſeemed not to have been given, ſo much as for a 
frown or reprimand, 

ARGYLE was much ſurpriſed, a few days after, to 
find that a warrant was iſſued for committing him 
to priſon ; that he was indicted for high-treaſon, 
leaſing- making, and perjury ; and that from theſe 
innocent words an accuſation was extracted, by 
which he was to forfeit honours, life, and fortune. 
It is needleſs to enter into particulars, where the 
iniquity of the whole is fo apparent. Though the 


ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance ' 


was not put on; and the forms alone of law were 
preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather aggravate, 
the oppreſſion. Of. five judges, three did not 
icruple to find the guilt of treaſon and leaſing- 
making to be incurred by the priſoner : A jury of 
fiſteen noblemen gave verdict againſt him: And the 


king, being conſulted, ordered the ſentence to be 
pronounced; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended. 


till farther orders. 
Ir was pretended by the duke and his creatures, 
that Argyle's life and fortune were not in any danger, 
| and 
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and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch 
extremities againſt him was in order to make him 
renounce ſome hereditary juriſdictions, which gave 


his family a dangerous authority in the highlands, 


and obſtructed the courſe of public juſtice, But 
allowing the end to be juſtifiable, the means were 
infamous ; and ſuch as were incompatible, not only 
with a free, but a civilized government. Argyle 
had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the 
juſtice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his 


_ eſcape from priſon ; and till he ſhould find a ſhip 


State of af - 
fairs in 
Scotland, 


for Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time 
in London. The king heard of his lurking-place, 
but would not allow him to be arreſted '. All the 
parts, however, of his ſentence, as far as the go- 
vernment in Scotland had power, were rigorouſly 
executed ; his eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed 
and torn. SS 

IT would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland : 
There was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſe- 
dition, encouraged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. 
Cameron and Cargil, two furious preachers, went a 
ſtep beyond all their brethren : They publicly ex- 
communicated the king for his tyranny and his 
breach of the covenant; and they renounced all 
allegiance to him. Cameron was killed by the 
troops in an action at Airs-Moſs; Cargil was taken 
and hanged. Many of their followers were tried 
and convicted. Their lives were offered them if 


they would ſay, God /ave the king : But they would 


only agree to pray for his repentance. This obſti- 


nacy was much inſiſted on as an apology for the ri- 

ours of the adminiſtration : But if duly conſidered, 
it will rather afford reaſon for a contrary inference. 
Such unhappy deluſion is an object rather of com- 


miſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt impoſ- 


I Burnet, vol, i, p. $22. 


ſible 
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ſible that men could have been carried to ſucha CHAP, 


degree of frenzy, unleſs provoked by a long train 
of violence and oppreſſion. 

As the king was maſter in England, and no longer 
dreaded the clamours of the country party, he per- 
mitted the duke to pay him a viſit; and was Wa 
after prevailed on to allow of his return to England, 
and of his bearing a part in the adminiſtration. The 
duke went to Scotland, in order to bring up his fa- 


— 


1682. 


mily, and ſettle the government of that country; 


and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea, The ſhip 
ſtruck on a ſand- bank, and was loſt: The duke 
eſcaped in the barge ; and 1t is pretended that, 
while many perſons of rank and quality were drown- 
ed, and among the reſt Hyde, his brother-in-law, 
he was very careful to ſave ſeveral of his dogs and 
prieſts: For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are 
coupled together by ſome writers. It has likewiſe 
been aſſerted, that the barge might ſafely have held 
more perſons, and that ſome who ſwam to it were 
thruſt off, and even their hands cut, in order to diſ- 
engage them. But every action of every eminent 
perſon, during this period, is ſo liable to be miſ- 
interpreted and miſrepreſented by faction, that we 
ought to be very cautious in paſſing judgment on 
roo ſlight evidence. It 1s remarkable, that the 
ſailors on board the ſhip, though they felt themſelves 
ſinking, and faw inevitable death before their eyes, 
yet, as ſoon as they obſerved the duke to be in 
ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy 
and ſatisfaction. 

Tur duke, during his abode in Scotland, had 
behaved with great civility towards the gentry and 
nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor had much 


won upon their affections: But his treatment of the 


enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat rigorous; and in many 


inſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not 


an unrelenting temper. It is even aſſerted, that he 
ſometimes aſſiſted at the torture of criminals, and 
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p. looked on with tranquillity, as if he were conſider- 
ing ſome curious experiment”. He left the autho- 


12 rity in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, chancel- 


lor, and the earl of Queenſberry, treaſurer. A very 
arbitrary ſpirit appeared in their adminiſtration: A 
gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, becauſe 
be had kept company with one who had been in re- 
bellion ; though that perſon had never been marked 
out by proceſs or proclamation. The inferences 
upon which Weir was condemned (for a proſecu- 
tion by the government and a condemnation were 
in Scotland the ſame thing) hung upon each other 
after the following manner : No man, it was ſup- 
poſed, could have been in a rebellion without being 
expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhood : If the 
neighbourhood had ſuſpected him, it was to be pre- 
ſumed that each individual had likewiſe heard of the 
grounds of ſuſpicion : Every man was bound to de- 
Clare to the government his ſuſpicion againſt every 
man, and to avoid the company of traitors : To fail 
in this duty was to participate in the treaſon : The 
concluſion on the whole was, You have converſed 
with a rebel; therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A 
reprieve was, with ſome difficulty, procured for 
Weir; but it was ſeriouſly determined to make uſe 
of the precedent. Courts of judicature were erected 
in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict 
Inquiſition carried on againft this new ſpecies of 
crime, The term of three years was appointed for 
the continuance of theſe courts ; after which an in- 
demnity was promiſed. Whoever would take the 
teſt, was inſtantly entitled to the benefit of this in- 
demnity. The preſbyterians, alarmed with ſuch 
tyranny, from which no man could deem himſelf 
ſafe, began to think of leaving the country; and 


m Burnet, vol. i p. 583. Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 169. This laſt 
author, who is much the better authority, mentions only one in- 
ſtance, that of Spreul, which ſeems to have been an extraordinary 


one. 


ſome 
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ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in order CH N- 
to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for a ſettle _— 
ment in that colony. Any condition ſeemed pre- 1683. | 
ferable to the living in their native country, which, 
by the prevalence of perſecution and violence, was 
become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 

ABrove two on FI were outlawed on 
pretence of their converſing or having intercourſe 
with rebels", and they were continually hunted in 
their retreat by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, and op- 
preflive magiſtrates. It was uſual to put enſnaring 
queſtions to people living peaceably in their own 
houſes; ſuch as, Will you renounce the cove- 
* nant? Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to 
« be rebellion ? Was the killing of the archbiſhop 
& of St. Andrews murder?” And when the poor 
deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſh- 
ments were inflicted on them. Even women were 
brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A 
number of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreſſion, 
had publiſned a ſeditious declaration; renouncing 
allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as 
they, for their parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to 
eſteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the 
privy council a pretence for an unuſual kind of op- 
preſſion, Soldiers were diſperſed over the country, 
and power was given to all commiſſion-officers, even 
the loweſt, to oblige every one they met with to ab- 
jure the declaration ; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, 
without farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent v. 
It were endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate 
all the inſtances of perſecution, or, in other words, 
of abſurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in 
Scotland. One of them, however, is ſo ſingular, 
that I cannot forbear relating it, 
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THREE women were ſeized ; and the cuſtomary 
oath was tendered to them, by which they were to 
abjure the ſeditious declaration above mentioned, 
They all refuſed, and were condemned to a capital 

uniſhment by drowning. One of them was an 
elderly woman : The other two were young ; one 
eighteen years of age, the other only thirteen, 
Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſnamed to put 
the youngeſt to death: But the ather two were con- 
ducted to the place of execution, and were tied to 
ſtakes within the ſea-mark at low water: A con- 
trivance which rendered their death lingering and 
dreadful. The elderly woman was placed fartheſt in, 
and by the riſing of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. 
The younger, partly terrified with the view of her 
companion's death, partly ſubdued by the entreaty 
of her friends, was prevailed with ſo ſay, God ſave 
the king. Immediately the ſpectators called out that 
ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened from the 
ſtake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the 
execution, again required her to ſign the abjuration ; 
and upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be 
plunged in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 

Tas ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is 
in part to be aſcribed to the duke's temper, to 
whom the king had conligned over the government 
of that country, and who gave ſuch attention to at- 
fairs as to allow nothing of moment to eſcape him. 
Even the government of England, from the ſame 
cauſe, began to be ſomewhat infected with the ſame 
ſeverity. The duke's credit was great at court. 
Though neither ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as 
the king, he was more dreaded ; and thence an 
attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more 
obſequious, was paid to him. The ſaying of 
Waller was. remarked, that Charles, in ſpite to the 
parhament, who had determined that the duke ſhould 


9 Wodrow, vol, ii. p. 505. 
| not 
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not ſucceed him, was reſolved that he ſhould reign 
even in his lifetime. 

Tur king, however, who loved to maintain a 
balance in his councils, ſtill ſupported Halifax, whom 
he created a marquis, and made privy ſeal, though 
ever in oppoſition to the duke. This man, who 
poſſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt extenſive ca- 
pacity of all employed in public affairs during the 
preſent reign, affected a ſpecies. of neutrality be- 
rween the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that 
ſmall body.known by the denomination of Trimmers. 
This conduct, which is more natural to men of in- 
tegrity than of ambition, could not, however, pro- 
cure him the former character ; and he was always, 
with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather than a 

atriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the ex- 
cluſion- bill, and who had been diſplaced on that ac- 
count, was again, with the duke's conſent, brought 
into the adminiſtration. - The extreme duplicity, at 
leaſt variableneſs, of this man's conduct, through 
the whole courſe of his life, made it be ſuſpected 
that it was by the king's direction he had mixed with 
the country party. Hyde, created earl of Rocheſ- 
ter, was firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was 
entirely in the duke's intereſts, - | 

Taz king himſelf was obliged to act as the head 
of a party ; a diſagreeable ſituation for a prince, and 
always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſ- 
fion. He knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were 
to the church; and he reſolved, contrary to the 
maxims of toleration which he had hitherto ſup- 
ported in England, to gratify his friends by the 
perſecution of his enemies. The Jaws againſt 
conventicles were now rigorouſly executed ; an 
expedient which, the king knew, would diminiſh 
neither the numbers nor influence of the non- 
conformiſts ; and which is therefore to be deemed 
more the reſult of paſſion than of policy. Scarcely 
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reat advances, it ſtill met with conſiderable ob- 
ſtacles, chiefly from the eify, which was entirely 
in the hands of the malcontents. The juries, in 
particular, named by the ſheriffs, were not likely 
to be impartial judges between the crown and the 
eople ; and, after the experiments already made 
in the caſe of Shafteſbury and that of College, trea- 


' fon, it was apprehended, might there be com- 


mitted with impunity. . There could not therefore 
be a more important ſervice to the court than to 
put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John 
Moore, the mayor, was gained by ſecretary Jen- 


Kins, and encouraged to inſiſt upon the cuſtomary 


privilege of his office, of naming one of the ſhe- 
riffs. Accordingly, when the time of election 


came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, 


24th of 
June, 


who accepted of that expenſive office. The coun- 
try party ſaid, that, being lately returned from 
Turkey, he was, on account of his recent expe- 
rience, better qualified to ſerve the purpoſes of the 
court. A poll was opened for the election of an- 
other ſheriff; and here began the conteſt. The 
majority of the common-hall, headed by the two 
ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowledge 
the mayor's right of appointing one ſheriff, but 

inſiſted that both muſt be elected by the livery. 
Papillon and Dubois were the- perſons whom the 
country party agreed to elect : Box was pointed 
out by the courtiers. The poll was opened; but 
as the mayor would not allow the election to pro- 

ceed for two vacancies, the ſheriffs and he ſeparated, 
and each carried on the poll apart. The country 
abt who voted with the ſheriffs for Papillon and 
ubois, were much more numerous than thoſe who 
voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor 
inſiſted, 
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;nſiſted, that his poll was the only legal one, he CHAP, 


declared Box to be duly elected. All difficulties, 
however, were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehen- 
five of the conſequences which might attend fo du- 
bious an election, fined off; and the mayor found 
it neceſſary to proceed to a new choice. When the 
matter was propoſed to the common-hall, a loud 
cry was raiſed, No election! No election! The two 
ſheriffs already elected, Papillon and Dubois, were 
inſiſted on as the only legal magiſtrates. But as 


the mayor ſtill maintained, "that Box alone had been 


legally choſen, and that it was now requiſite to ſup- 
ply his place, he opened books anew ; and during 
the tumult and confuſion of the citizens, a few of 
the mayor's partiſans elected Rich, unknown to and 
unheeded by the reſt of the livery. North and 
Rich were accordingly {worn in ſheriffs for the en- 
ſuing year; but it was neceſſary to ſend a guard of 
the train bands to protect them in entering upon 
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their office. A new mayor of the court party was Oftob, 253. 


ſoon after choſen, by means, as is pretended, ſtill 


more violent and irregular, 
Tnus the country party were diſlodged from their 


ſtrong hold in the city; where, ever ſince the com- 


mencement of factions in the Engliſh government, 


they had, without interruption, almoſt without moleſt- 
ation, maintained a ſuperiority. It had been happy, 
had the partialities, hitherto. objected to juries, been 
corrected, without giving place to partialities of an 
oppoſite kind: But in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 
the nation, an equitable neutrality was almoſt im- 
poſſible to be attained, The court and church 
party, who were now named on juries, made juſtice 
ſubſervient to their factious views; and the king 
had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on his ene- 
mies. It was not long before the effects of theſe 
alterations were ſeen, When it was firſt reported, 
Vol. VIII. N that 
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that the duke intended to leave Scotland, Pilking- 
ton, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had 
broken out in theſe terms, He has already burned 
ce the city; and he is now coming to cut all our 
ce throats!” For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the 
duke ſued Pilkington; and enormous damages, to 
the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. 
By the law of England, ratified in the great charter, 
no fines or damages ought to extend to the total 
ruin of a criminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly 
mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued 
for perjury, and condemned to the pillory: A 
ſevere ſentence, and ſufficient to deter all witneſſes 
from appearing in favour of thoſe who were proſe- 
cuted by the court. | 

Bur though the crown had obtained ſo great a 
victory in the city, it was not quite deciſive; and 
the conteſt might be renewed every year at the elec- 
tion of magiſtrates. An important project, there- 
fore, was formed, not only to make the king maſter 
of the city, but by that precedent to gain him un- 
controlled influence in all the corporations of Eng- 
land, and thereby give the greateſt wound to the 
legal conſtitution, which the moſt powerful and moſt 
arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to inflict. 
A writ of quo warranto was iſſued againſt the city; 
that is, an inquiry into the validity of its charter. 
It was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its 
privileges, and ought to be declared no longer a 
corporation, on account of two offences which the 
court of aldermen and common council had com- 
mitted. After the great fire in 1666, all the mar- 
kets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with 
many conveniences; and, in order to defray the 
expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll 
on goods brought to market: In the year 1679, 
they had addreſſed the king againft the 3 

0 


of parliament, and had employed the following CHAP. 
terms: © Your petitioners are greatly ſurpriſed at EXIX. 
« the late prorogation, whereby the proſecution of 1633. 
ce the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the mak- 
e ing of neceſſary proviſions for the preſervation of 
« your majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjects, have 
« received interruption.” Theſe words were pre- 
tended to contain a ſcandalous reflection on the king 
and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was de- 
fended againit the attorney and ſolicitor generals, by 
Treby and Pollexfen. 
THess laſt pleaded that, ſince the foundation of 
the monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been ex- 
poſed to forfeiture, and the thing itſelf implied an 
abſurdity : That a corporation, as ſuch, was inca- 
able of all crime or offence, and none were an- 
ſwerable for any iniquity but the perſons themſelves 
who committed it: That the members, in chooſing 
magiſtrates, had entruſted them with legA powers 
only; and where the magiſtrates exceeded theſe 
powers, their acts were void, but could never in- 
volve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation: 
That ſuch had ever been the practice of England, 
except at the reformation, when the monaſteries 
were aboliſhed ; but this was an extraordinary caſe; 
and it was even thought neceſſary to ratify after- 
wards the whole tranſaction by act of parliament : 
T hat corporate bodies, framed for public good, and 
calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be 
annihilated for the temporary faults of their mem- 
bers, who might themſelves, without hurting the 
community, be queſtioned for their offences: That 
even a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be for- 4 
feited to the crown, on account of treaſon committed 
by the tenant for life; but upon his demiſe went to 
the next in remainder: That the offences, objected 
to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſh- 
ment, were not even worthy of the ſmalleſt repre- ml 
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the power of making bye- laws; and the ſmalleſt 
borough in England had ever been allowed to carry 
the exerciſe of this power farther than London had 


done in the inſtance complained of: That the city, 


having, at its own expence, repaired the markets, 
which were built too on its own eſtate, might as 
lawfully claim a ſmall recompenſe from ſuch as 
brought commodities thither, as a man might re- 

uire rent for a houſe, of which he was poſleſſed. 
That thoſe who diſliked the condition might abſtain 
from the market; and whoever paid had -done it 


voluntarily: That it was an avowed right of the 


ſubjects to petition ; nor had the city in their ad- 
dreſs abuſed this privilege :- That the king himſelf 
had often declared, the parliament often voted, the 
nation to be in danger from the popiſh plot; which, 
it is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in 
a parliamentary manner: That the impeachment 


of the popiſn lords was certainly obſtructed by the 


frequent prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of 


neceſſary laws, and providing for the defence of the 
nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs than 


their regard to ſelf- preſervation, might prompt 


them to frame the petition; ſince it was acknow- 


ledged, that the king's life was every moment ex- 


poſed to the moſt imminent danger from the popiſh 
conſpiracy: That the city had not accuſed the kin 

of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch 
intention; ſince it was allowed, that evil counſellors 
were alone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſe- 
quences of any meaſure: And that it was unac- 
countable, that two public deeds which had not, 
during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the 


ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons guilty of them, ſhould 


now be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the corporation, 
which always was, and always mult be innocent. 


IT 
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IT is evident, that thoſe who would apologiſe for 
the meaſures of the court, muſt, in this cafe, found 
their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate, 
The judges, therefore, who condemned the city, 
are inexcuſable ; ſince the ſole object of their deter- 
minations mult ever be the pure principles of juſtice 
and equity. But the office of judge was at that 


time held during pleaſure; and it was impoſſible 


that any cauſe, where the court bent its force, could 
ever be carried againſt it. After ſentence was pro= 
nounced, the city applied in a humble manner to 
the king; and he agreed to reſtore their charter, but 
in return they were obliged to ſubmit to the follow- 
ing regulations: That no mayor, ſheriff, recorder,, 
common ſerjeant, town clerk, or coroner, ſhould 
be admitted to the exerciſe of his office without his. 
majeſty's approbation : That if the king diſapprove 
twice of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, he may by 
commiſſion appoint theſe magiltrates: That the 
mayor-and court of aldermen may, with his ma- 
jeſty's leave, diſplace any magiſtrate: And that no 
alderman, in caſe of a vacancy, ſhall be elected 
without conſent of the court of aldermen, who, if. 
they diſapprove twice of the choice, may fill the 
vacancy. | 
ALL the corporations in England, having the 
example of London before their eyes, {aw how vain 
it would prove to contend with the court, and were, 
moſt of them, ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender 
their charters into the king's hands. Conſiderable 
ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters; and 


all offices of power and profit were left at. the dil-, 


poſal of the crown. It ſeems ſtrange, that the in- 
dependent royaliſts, who never meant to make the 
crown abſolute, ſhould yet be fo elated with the 
victory obtained over their advertaries, as to ap- 
prove of a precedent, which left no national pri- 
vileges in ſecurity, but enabled the king under like 


pretences, and by means of like inſtruments, to 
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he was pleaſed to grant. And every friend to liberty 
muſt allow, that the nation, whoſe conſtitution was 
thus broken in the ſnock of faction, had a right, by 
every prudent expedient, to recover that ſecurity 
of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 

WaiLE fo great a faction adhered to the crown, 
it is apparent, that reſiſtance, however juſtifiable, 
could never be prudent; and all wiſe men ſaw no 
expedient but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent 
grievances. There was, however, a party of mal- 
contents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that, 
even before this laſt iniquity, which laid the whole 
conſtitution at the mercy of the king, they had me- 
ditated plans of reſiſtance; at a time when it could 
be as little juſtifiable as prudent. In the ſpring 
1681", a little before the Oxford parliament, the 
king was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, 
which gave great alarm to the public. The duke 
of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated 
by the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, had agreed, in cafe the 
king's ſickneſs ſhould prove mortal, to rife in arms, 
and to oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the duke. Charles 
recovered; but theſe dangerous projects were not 
laid aſide. The ſame conſpirators, together with 


Eſſex and Saliſbury, were determined to continue 


the Oxford parliament, after the king, as was daily 
expected, ſhould diſſolve it; and they engaged 
ſome leaders among the commons in the ſame de- 
ſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as to detain 
ſeveral lords in the houſe, under pretence of ſigning 
a proteſt againſt rejecting Fitz-harris's impeach- 


r Lord Grey's Secret Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe plot. This is the 
moſt full and authentic account of all theſe tranſactions; but is in 
the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by 
the trials and dying confeſſions of the conſpirators : So that nothing 
can be more unaccounable than that any one ſhould pretend that this 
conſpiracy was an impoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth's de- 


claration publiſhed in the next reign, confeſſes a conſult for extra- 


ordinary remedies, 


ment : 


CHARLES . 


ment: But hearing that the commons had broken 
up in great conſternation, they were likewiſe obliged 
at laſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's impriſonment and 
trial put an end for ſome time to theſe machi- 
nations; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were 
impoſed on the city that they were revived. The 
leaders of the country party began then to appre- 
hend themſelves in imminent danger ; and they were 
well pleaſed to find that che citizens were ſtruck 
with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to 
undertake the moſt perilous enterpriſes. Beſides 
the city, the gentry and nobility in ſeveral counties 
of England were ſolicited to rife in arms. Mon- 
mouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Bran- 
don, fir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in 
Cheſhire; lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with 
ſir William Courtney, fir Francis Rowes, fir Fran- 
cis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the weſt; and 
Trenchard in particular, who had intereſt in the diſ- 
affected town of Taunton; aſſured him of conſider- 
able aſſiſtance: from that neighbourhood. Shafteſ- 
bury, and his emiſſary Ferguſon, an independent 
clergyman, and a reſtleſs plotter, managed the cor- 
reſpondence in the city, upon which the confede- 
rates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to 
take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord 
Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the en- 
terprite. Shafteſbury, in the mean time, was fo 
much affected with the ſenſe of his danger, that he 
had left his houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city; 
meditating all thoſe deſperate ſchemes, which diſ- 
appointed revenge and ambition could inſpire. He 
exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repreſented to 
his confederates, that. having gone fo far, and en- 
truſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no 
ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecu- 
tion of their purpoſe. The projects were therefore 
renewed: Meetings of the conſpirators were ap- 


pointed in different houſes, particularly in Shep- 
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hard's, an eminent wine merchant in the city : The 
plan of an inſurrection was laid in London, Che- 
ſhire, Devonſhire, and Briſtol]: The ſeveral places 
of rendezvous were concerted ; and all the opera- 
tions fixed: The ſtate of the guards was even viewed 
by Monmouth and Armſtrong, and an attack on 
them pronounced practicable : A declaration to juſ- 
tify the enterpriſe to the public was read and agreed 


to: And every circumſtance ſeemed now to render an 


inſurrection unavoidable; when a new delay was pro- 
cured by Trenchard, who declared, that the riſin 
in the weſt could not for ſome weeks be in ſufficient 
forwardneſs. | 
SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual 
cautions and delays in an enterpriſe which, he 
thought, nothing but courage and celerity. could 
render effectual: He threatened to commence the 
inſurrection with his friends in the city alone; and 
he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand bri/# boys, as 
he called them, who, on a motion of his finger, 
were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, and 
the other conſpirators, were, during ſome time, in 
apprehenſions leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into 
ſome dangerous meaſure; when they heard that, 
after a long combat between fear and rage, he had 
at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had re- 
tired into Holland. He lived in a private man- 
ner at Amſterdam; and ſor greater ſecurity deſir- 


ed to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that 


Shafteſbu- 
ry retires 
and dies. 


city: But his former violent counſels againſt the 
Dutch commonwealth were remembered; and all 
applications from him were rejected. He died 
ſoon after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to 
his friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious 
temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, had done 
great injury to the cauſe in which he was en- 
aged. The violences and iniquities which he ſug— 
geſted and encouraged, were greater than even 
taction itſelf could endure; and men could not 

1 | forbeat 
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forbear ſometimes recollecting, that the ſame per- 
ſon, who had become ſo zealous a patriot, was 
once a moſt proftitute courtier. It 1s remarkable, 
that this man, whoſe principles and conduct were, 
in all other reſpects, ſo exceptionable, proved an 
excellent chancellor; and that all his decrees, while 
he poſſeſſed that high office, were equally remark- 
able for juſtneſs and for integrity. So difficult is it 
to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad or 


perfectly good; though the prejudices of party make 


writers run eaſily into the extremes both of panegy- 
ric and of ſatire ! 

AFTER Shateſbury's departure, the conſpirators 
found ſome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence 
with the city malcontents, who had been accuſtom- 
ed to depend ſolely on that nobleman, Their com- 
mon hopes, however, as well as common fears, 
made them at laſt have recourſe to each other ; and 
a regular project of an inſurrection was then formed. 
A council of ſix was erected, conſiſting of Mon- 
mouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, 
and John Hambden, grandſon of the great parlia- 
mentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agree- 
ment with Argyle and the Scottiſh malcontents ; 
who engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 
pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they 
would bring the covenanters into the field. Inſur- 
rections, likewiſe, were anew projected in Cheſhire, 
and the welt, as well as in the city; and ſome meet- 
ings of the leaders were held, in order to reduce 
theſe projects into form. The conſpirators differed 
extremely in their views. Sidney was paſſionate for 
a commonwealth. Eſſex had embraced the ſame 
project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as 
Haimbden, was much attached to the ancient con- 
ſtitution, and intended only the excluſion of the 
duke, and the redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard 
was a man of no principle, and was ready to em- 
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brace any party which his immediate intereſt ſhould 
recommend to him. But notwithſtanding this dif- 
ference of characters and of views, their common 
hatred of the duke and the preſent adminiſtration 
united them in one party ; and the dangerous ex- 
periment of an inſurrection was fully reſolved on. 
WuIIx theſe ſchemes were concerting among the 
leaders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, 
who held frequent meetings; and, together with the 
inſurrection, carried on projects quite unknown to 
Monmouth and the cabal of ſix. Among theſe 
men were colonel Rumſey, an old republican of- 
ficer, who had diſtinguiſned himſelf in Portugal, 
and had been recommended to the king by mare- 
ſchal Schomberg ; lieutenant-colonel Walcot, like- 
wiſe a republican officer; Goodenough, under- 
ſheriff of London, a zealous and noted party-man ; 
Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers; Fergu- 
ſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, 


Lee, Rumbald. Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants. 


or tradeſmen ; and the only perſons of this confe- 
deracy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, 
were Rumſey and Ferguſon, When theſe men met 
together, they indulged themſelves in the moſt 
deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They fre- 
quently mentioned the aſſaſſination of the king and 
the duke, to which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of lopping: They even went ſo far as to 
have thought of a ſcheme for that purpoſe. Rum- 
bald, who was a maltſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called 
the Ryehouſe, which lay on the road to New- 
market, whither the king commonly went once 
a-year, for the diverſion of the races. A plan of 
this farm had been laid before ſome of the conſpi- 
rators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how ealy it 
would be, by overturning a cart, to ſtop at that 
place the king's coach ; while they might fire upon 
him from the hedges, and be enabled afterwards, 


through bye-lanes and croſs the fields, to make 
their 
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their eſcape. . But though the plauſibility of this 
ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no 
concerted deſign was as yet laid, nor any men, 
horſes, or arms, provided: The whole was little 
more than looſe diſcourſe, the overflowings of their 
zeal and rancour. The houſe, in which the king 
lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and 
he was obliged to leave that place eight days ſooner 
than he intended. To this circumſtance his ſafety 
was afterwards aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was 
detected; and the court party could not ſufficiently 
admire the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence, It is 
indeed certain, that as the king had thus unexpect- 
edly left Newmarket, he was worſe attended than 
uſual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with 
regret, what a fine opportunity was thus unfortu- 
nately loſt, 

Amons the conſpirators I have mentioned Keil- 
ing, a falter in London, This man had been en- 
gaged in a bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of 
London, at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the 
outed ſheriffs ; and being liable to proſecution for 
that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a par- 
don, by revealing the conſpiracy, in which he was 
deeply concerned. He brought to ſecretary Jen- 
kins intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he 
was a ſingle evidence, the ſecretary, whom many 
falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſcru- 
pled to iſſue warrants for the commitment of ſo great 
a number of perſons. Keiling, therefore, in order 
to fortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in 
treaſonable diſcourſe with Goodenough, one of the 
conſpirators; and Jenkins began now to give more 
attention to the intelligence. The conſpirators had 
got ſome hint of the danger, in which they were in- 
volved ; and all of them concealed themſelves. One 
perſon alone, of the name of Barber, an inſtrument 


maker, was ſeized; and as his confeſſion concurred 
| in 
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in many particulars with Keiling's information, the 
affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſtion; and a 
more diligent ſcarch was every where made after the 
conſpirators. F: DIV | 

Wrsr, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſcy, finding 
the perils to which they were expoſed in endeavour- 
ing to cicape, reſolved to ſave their own lives at 
the expence of their companions ; and they ſurren- 
dered themſelves with an intention of becoming 
evidence, Weſt could do little more than confirm 
the teſttmony of Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſi- 
nation plot; but Rumſey, beſides giving additional 
confirmation of the fame deſign, was at laſt, though 
with much difficulty, led to reveal the meetings at 


Shephard's. Shephard was immediately apprehend- 


ed; and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his 
confederates. Upon his information, orders were 
iſſued for arrefting the great men engaged in the 
conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded : Ruſſel was 
fent to the Tower : Gray was arreſted, but eſcaped 
from the meſſenger: Howard was taken, while he 
concealed himſelf in a chimney ; and being a man 
of profligate morals, .as well as indigent circum- 


ſtances, he ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon and 


Execution 
of the con- 
ſpirators. 


a reward, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. Eſſex, 
Sidney, and Hambden, were immediately appre- 
hended upon his evidence. Every day ſome of the 
conſpirators were detected in their lurking- places, 
and thrown into priſon. 

LieuTENANT-COLONEL Walcot was firſt brought 
to his trial. This man, who was once noted for 
bravery, had been ſo far overcome by the love of 
life, that he had written to ſecretary Jenkins, and 
had offered, upon promiſe of pardon, to turn evi- 
dence : But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, 
than he felt more generous ſentiments ariſe in him ; 
and he endeavoured, though in vain, to conceal 


himſelf, The witneſſes againſt him were Rumſey, 


| Welt, 
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Weſt, Shephard, together with Bourne, à brewer. cur : 

His own letter to the ſecretary was produced, and 
rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtion- 1683. 

able. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe 

two men, as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at 

their execution, the juſtice of the ſentence ; and 

from their trial and confeſſion, it is ſufficiently ap- 
parent, that the plan of an inſurrection had been 

regularly formed; and that even the aſſaſſination had 

been often talked of, and not without the approba- 

tion of many of the conſpirators. 

Tur condemnation of theſe criminals was proba- r of 

bly intended as a preparative to the trial of lord g. ** 

Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with a 

thorough belief of the conſpiracy, as well as a hor- 

ror againſt it. The witneſſes produced againſt the 

noble priſoner, were Rumſcy, Shephard, and lord 

Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf had been 

introduced at the cabal at Shephard's, where Ruſſel 

was preſent; and had delivered them a meſſage from 

Shatteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended 

inſurrection: But had received for anſwer, that it 

was found neceſſary to delay the deſign, and that 

Shafteſbury muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt 

contented. This anſwer, he faid, was delivered by 

Ferguſon ; but was aſſented to by the priſoner. He 

added, that fome diſcourſe had been entered into 

about taking a ſurvey of the guards; and he thought 

that Monmouth, Gray, and Armſtrong, undertook 

to view them. Shephard depoſed, that his houſe 

had beforchand been beſpoken by Ferguſon for the 

ſecret meeting of the confpirators, and that he had 

been careful to keep all his ſervants from approach- 

ing them, and had ſerved them himſelf. Their dif- 

courle, he ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurpriſ- 

ing the guards; and it was agreed, that Monmouth 

and his two friends ſhould- rake a ſurvey of them. 

The report, which they brought next meeting, Wes, 
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CHAP. that the guards were remiſs, and that the deſign was 
; — practicable: But he did not affirm that any reſolu- 


1683. 


tion was taken of executing it. The priſoner, he 
thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings; but 
he was ſure that at leaſt he was preſent at one of 
them. A declaration, he added, had been read by 
Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence: The reaſons of the 


intended inſurrection were there ſet forth, and all 
the public grievances fully diſplayed. 


Logo Howard had been one of the cabal of ſix, 
eſtabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight ; and two meet- 
ings had been held by the conſpirators, one at 
Hambden's, another at Ruſſel's. Howard depoſ- 
ed, that, at the firſt meeting, it was agreed to be- 
gin the inſurrection in the country before the city; 
the places were fixed, the proper quantity and kind 
of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations 
concerted: That at the ſecond meeting, the con- 
verſation chiefly turned upon their correſpondence 
with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that 
the principal management of that affair was entruſt- 
ed to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into 
Scotland with proper inſtructions. He added, that 
in theſe deliberations no queſtion was put, or votes 
collected; but there was no contradiction; and, as 
he took it, all of them, and the priſoner among the 
reſt, gave their conſent. | 

Rumstey and Shephard were very unwilling wit- 
neſſes againſt lord Ruſſel; and it appears from Gray's 
Secret Hiſtory *, that, if they had pleaſed, they 
could have given a more explicit teſtimony againſt 
him. This reluctance, together with the difficulty 
in recollecting circumſtances of a converſation, 
which Lad paſſed above eight months before, and 
which the perſons had not at that time any intention 
to reveal, may beget ſome ſlight objection to their 
evidence. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly 


Page 43. 


proved, 


2 
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jg ; a 
proved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated HAP 


on by the priſoner, and fully reſolved; the ſurpriſal of 
the guards deliberated on, but not fully reſolved ; and 
that an aſſaſſination had never once been mentioned 
nor imagined by him. So far the matter of fact 
ſeems certain ; But ſtill, with regard to law, there re- 
mained a difficulty, and that of an important nature. 


Tux Engliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner 
of defining that crime, and in the proof required, 


are the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequent- 
ly the moſt equitable, that are any where to be found. 
The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the 


ſtatute of Edward III. are the compaſſing and in- 


tending of the king's death, and the actually levying 


of war againſt him; and by the law of Mary, the. 


crime muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony 
of two witneſſes, to ſome overt act, tending to theſe 
purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of pay- 
ing court to the ſovereign, partly convinced of ill 
conſequences which might attend ſuch narrow limit- 
ations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in 
the proof and definition of the crime. It was not 
required that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the 
ſame preciſe overt act: It was ſufficient, that they 
both teſtified ſome overt act of the ſame treaſon ; 


and though this evaſion may ſeem a ſubtilty, it 


had long prevailed in the courts of judicature, and 
had at laſt been ſolemnly fixed by parliament at the 
trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had uſed the 
fame freedom with the law of Edward III. They 


had obſerved, that, by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould _ 


enter into a conſpiracy for a rebellion, ſhould even 
fix a correſpondence with foreign powers for that 


purpoſe, ſhould provide arms and money, yet, if 


he were detected and no rebellion enſued, . he could 
not be tried for treaſon. To prevent this inconve- 
nience, which it had been better to remedy by a 
new law, they had commonly laid their Wr 

or 
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CHAP. for intending the death of the king, and had pro- 


LXIX. 


duced the intention of rebellion as a proof of that 


| 2683. other intention. But though this form of indict- 


ment and trial was very frequent, and many crimi- 
nals had received ſentence upon it, it was ſtill con- 
ſidered as ſomewhat irregular, and was plainly con- 
founding, by a ſophiſm, two ſpecies of treaſon, 
which the ſtatute had accurately diſtinguiſhed, W hat 
made this refinement {till more exceptionable was, 
that a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſtoration ; in 
which the conſulting or the intending of a rebellion 
was, during Charles's lifetime, declared treaſon ; 
and it was required, that the proſecution ſhould be 
commenced within ſix months after the crime was 
committed. But- notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the 
lawyers had perſevered, as they ſtill do perſevere, in 
the old form of indictment; and both ſir Harry 
Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ire- 
land, had been tried by it. Such was the general 
horror, entertained againſt the old republicans and 
the popiſh conſpirators, that no one had murmured 
againſt this interpretation of the ſtatute ; and the 
lawyers thought that they might follow the prece- 
dent, even in the caſe of the popular and beloved 
lord Ruſſel. Ruſſel's crime fell plainly within the 
ſtatute of Charles the IId; but the facts ſworn to 
by Rumſey and Shephard were beyond the ſix 
months required by law, and to the other facts 
Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the indict- 


ment, therefore, more extenſive, the intention of 


murdering the king was comprehended in it; and 


for proof of this intention the conſpiracy for raiſing 
a rebellion was aſſigned ; and what ſeemed to bring 
the matter ſtill nearer, the deſign of attacking the 
king's guards. 
Russi perceived this irregularity, and deſired to 
haye the point argued by counſel : The chief juſtice 


told Ps: that this favour could not be granted, 
unleſs 


unleſs he previouſly confeſſed the facts charged 
upon him. The artifical confounding of the two 
ſpecies of treaſon, though a practice ſupported by 
many precedents, is the chief, but not the only 
hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to complain 
on his trial. His defence was feeble ; and he con- 
tented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had 
entertained any deſign againſt the life of the king: 
His veracity would not allow him to deny the con- 
ſpiracy for an inſurrection. The jury were men of 
fair and reputable characters, but zealous royaliſts: 
After a ſhort deliberation, they brought in the pri- 
ſoner guilty. . 
APPLICATIONS were made to the king for a par- 
don: Even money, to the amount of a hundred 
thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth by the old earl of Bedford, father to 
Ruſſel. The king was inexorable. He had been 
extremely haraſſed with the violence of the country 
party ; and he had obſerved, that the priſoner, be- 
fides his fecret deſigns, had always been carried to 
the higheſt extremity of oppoſition in parliament. 
Ruſſel had even adopted a ſentiment, ſimilar to 
what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. 
Had his father, he ſaid, adviſed the king to reject 
the excluſion-bill, he would be the firſt to move 
for a parliamentary impeachment againſt him. 
When ſuch determined reſolution was obſerved, his 
pularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues 
came ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments 
againſt ſparing him: Charles therefore would go 
no farther than remitting the more ignonimious part 
of the ſentence, which the law requires to be pro- 
nounced againſt traitors. © Lord Ruſſel,” ſaid he, 
tc ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative; 
ce which, in the caſe of lord Stafford, he thought 
« proper to deny me.” As the fury of the country 
party had rendered it impoſſible for the king, with- 
out the imminent, danger of his crown, to pardon 
Vor. VIII. O ſo 
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ſo many catholics, whom he firmly believed inno- 
cent, and even affectionate and loyal to him; he 
probably thought, that, ſince the edge of the law 
was now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, 
they could not reaſonably expect that he would in- 
terpoſe to ſave them. | 
RusszL's confort, a woman of virtue, daughter 
and heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw 
herſelf at the king's feet, and pleaded with many 
tears the merits and loyalty of her father, as an 


atonement for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, how- 


ever miſtaken, principles had ſeduced her huſband. 
Theſe ſupplications were the laſt inſtance of female 
weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) which ſhe be- 
trayed. Finding all applications vain, ſhe collected 
courage, and not only fortified herſelf againſt the 
fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to 
ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. 
With a tender and decent compoſure they took 
leave of each other on the day of his execution. 
«© The bitterneſs of death is now paſt,” ſaid he, 
when he turned. from her. Lord Cavendiſh had 
lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and de- 
ſerted not his friend in the preſent calamity. - He 
offered to manage his efcape, by changing clothes 
with him, and remaining at all hazards in his place. 
Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his own life, by an expedient 
which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. 
When the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered 
to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that this mea- 
ſure would any-wiſe contribute to his ſafety ; © It 
« will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, © to have 
te my friends die with me.” Some of his expreſ- 
ſions diſcover, not only compoſure, but good hu- 
mour in this melancholy extremity. The day before 


his execution he was ſeized with a bleeding at the 


noſe. © I ſhall not now let blood to divert this 
« diſtemper,” ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
him; © that will be done to-morrow.” A little as 

Is TH -fore 
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fore the ſheriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold; he CHAF. 
wound up his watch, * Now have done,“ ſaid he, wn" 
te with time, and -henceforth muſt think folely of 1683. 
© eternity. „„ i ts 10 H, 7%s 

Tux ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, July 21. 
à place diſtant from the Tower; and it was proba- 
bly intended, by conducting Ruſſeb through ſo many 
ſtreets, to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved 
leader, once the object of all their confidence, now 
expoſed to the utmoſt rigours of the law. As he 
was the moſt popular among his own party; ſo was 
he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: 
And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible and execu- 
of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for him. With- n. 
out the leaſt change of countenance, he laid his 
head on the block; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſever- 
ed from his body. 6: io | 
lx the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, 
he was very anxious to clear his memory from any 
imputation of ever intending the king's death, or | 
any alteration in the government: He could not ex- g 
phicitly confeſs the projected inſurrection without | 
urting his friends, who might ſtill be called in 
queſtion for it; but he did not purge himſelf of that 
deſign, which, in the preſent condition of the na- | 
tion, he regarded as no. crime. By many paſſages 4 
in his ſpeech he ſeems to the laſt to have lain under = 
the influence of party zeal; a paſſion which, being 
nouriſhed by a ſocial temper, and clothing itſelf | 
under. the appearance of principle, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible for a virtuous man, who has acted in public ; 
life, ever thoroughly to eradicate. He profeſſed 8 
his entire belief in the popiſh, plot: And he faid, 
that, though he had often heard the ſeizure of the | 
guards mentioned, he had ever diſapproved of that ; 
attempt. To which he added, that the maſſacring 4 
of ſo many. innocent men in cool blood was fo like A 
a popiſh, practice, that he could not but abhor it. b 
Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous inten- 
O 2 tions, 
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tions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of 
his character. | | 

ALGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his 
trial, This gallant perſon, fon of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, had entered deeply into the war againſt the 
late king; and though nowife tainted with enthu- 
ſiaſm, he had fo far fhared in all the counſels of the 
independent republican party, as to have been named 
on the high court of juſtice, which tried and con- 


demned that monarch : He thought not proper, 


however, to take his feat among the judges. He 
ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and 
courage ; and after making all efforts againſt the re- 
ſtoration, he reſolved to take no benefit of the ge- 
neral indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, 
rather than ſubmit to a government and family 
which he abhorred. As long as the republican party 
had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, 
however unpromiſing, which tended to promote 
their cauſe; But at length, in 1677, finding it neceſ- 
fary for his private affairs to return to England, he 
had applied for the king's pardon, and had obtained 
it, When the factions, ariſing from the popiſtt 
plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas 
of liberty, which he had imbibed from the great 
examples of antiquity, joined the popular party ; 
and was even willing to ſeek a ſecond time, through 


all the horrors of civil war, for his adpred re- 
public, | | 


Fot this imperfe& ſketch/of the character and 
conduct of this ſingular perſonage, it may eaſily be 
conceived - how obnoxious he was become to the 
court and miniſtry: What alone Tenders them 
blameable was the illegal method which they took 
for effecting their purpole againſt him. On Sidney's 
trial they produced a great number of witnefles, 
who proved the reality of a plot in general; and 
when the priſoner exclaimed; that all cheſe W 
| lai 
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faid nothing of him, he was anſwered, that this me- CHAP. 
thod of proceeding, however irregular, had been E. 


practiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpira- 
tors; a topic more fit to condemn one party than to 
juſtify the other. The only witneſs who depoſed 
againſt Sidney, was lord Howard ; but as the law 
required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was 
fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking 
the priſoner's cloſet, ſome diſcourſes on govern- 
ment were found; in which he had maintained 
principles, favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as 
the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all ages have 
been known to embrace; the original contract, the 
ſource of power from a conſent of the people, the 
lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of li- 
berty to the government of a ſingle perſon, Theſe 
papers were aſſerted to be equivalent to a ſecond 
witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The priſoner 
replied, that there was no other reaſon for aſcribin 

theſe papers to him as the author, beſides a ſimili- 
tude of hand ; a proof which was never admitted in 
criminal proſecutions : That allowing him to be 
the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his 
private amuſement, and had never publiſhed them 
to the world, or even communicated them to any 
ſingle perſon : That, when examined, they appeared, 


by the colour of the ink, to have been written many 


years before, and were in vain produced as evidence 
of a preſent conſpiracy againſt the government : 
And that where the law poſitively requires two 
witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with the moſt 
convincing circumſtances, could never ſuffice ; 
much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance fo 
weak and precarious. All theſe arguments; 
though urged by the priſoner with great cou- 
rage and pregnancy of reaſon, had no influence. 
The violent and inhuman Jefferies was now chief 
juſtice; and by his direction a partial jury was 
eaſily prevailed on to give verdict againſt Sidney, 
* 03 His 
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C WA! AP. His execution followed a few days after : He com< 
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plained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the 
ſentence ;, but he had too much greatneſs of mind 
to deny thoſe conſpiracies with Monmouth and 
Ruſſel, in which. he had been engaged. He rather 
gloried, that he now ſuffered for that good old cauſe, 
in which, from his earlieſt yourb, he ſaid, he had 
jaliſted himſelf. | 

Tux execution of Sidney is regarded as one of 
the greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign, The 
evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not 
legal; and the jury, who condemned him, were, 
for that reaſon, very blameable. But that after 
ſentence paſſed by a court of judicature, the kin 
ſhould interpoſe and pardon a man, who, Rains 


otherwiſe poſſeſſed of merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 


who had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt in- 
verate enemy. to the royal family, -and who lately 
had even abuſed the king's clemency, might be an 
act of heroic generoſity, but can never be regarded 
3s 2 neceſſary and indiſpenſable duty. 

Howakxp was alſo the ſole evidence againſt 
Hambden; and his teſtimony was not ſupported by 

any material circumſtance. The crown-lawyers 
therefore found it in vain to try the priſoner for trea- 
ſon: They laid the indictment only 125 a miſdemean- 
our, and obtained ſentence againſt him. The fine 
impoſed was exorbitant; no leſs than forty thou- 


ſand pounds. 


J9LLOWAY, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the 
conſpirators, had fled to the Weſt- Indies, and was 


. now brought over. He had been outlawed; but 


the year allowed him for ſurrendering himſelf was 
not expired. A trial was therefore offered him: 

But as he had at firſt confeſſed his being engaged 
in a. conſpiracy, for an inſurrection, and even al- 
lowed. that he had heard ſome diſcourſe of an aflaſ; 


ſination, though he had not approved of it, he 
thought. it more een to. throw himſelf Nad the 


ing's 
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king's mercy. He was executed, perſiſting in the 


ſame confeſſion. 
Sis Thomas Armſtrong, who had been ſeized in 


Holland, and ſent over by Chidley, the king's. mi- 
niſter, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Hol- 
loway : But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was 
refuſed him. The lawyers pretended, that, unleſs 
he had voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf before the 
expiration of the time aſſigned, he could not claim 
the privilege of a trial; not conſidering that the 
ſeizure of his perſon ought in equity to be ſuppoſed 
the accident which prevented him. The king bore 
a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he 
believed the duke of Monmouth to have been ſe- 
duced from his duty: He alſo aſſerted, that Arm- 
ſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate 
him; though it muſt be confeſſed, that the priſoner 
juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtron 
arguments. Theſe were the reaſons of that nö 
tice which was now done him. It was apprehended 
that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could not be 
produced; and that even the partial juries, which 
were now returned, and which allowed themſelves 
to be entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent 
judges, would not give ſentence againſt him. 

ON the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man 
eminent both for virtues and abilities, was found in 
the Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's in- 
queſt brought in their verdict, elf murder: Yet 
becauſe two children ten years old (as of whom 

too departed from his evidence) had affirmed that 
they heard a great noife from his window, and that 
they ſaw a hand throw out a bloody razor; theſe 
circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder 


was aſcribed to the king and the duke, who hap= - 


ned that morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. 
Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, and 
had been ſeized with one immediately upon his 
commitment: He was accuſtomed to maintain the 
nh O 4  lawfulneſs 
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lawfulneſs of ſuicide: And his counteſs, upon a 
ſtrict inquiry, which was committed to the care of 
Dr. Burnet, ſound no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpi- 


cion: Yet could not all theſe circumſtances, joined 


to many others, entirely remoye the imputation. 
It is no wonder, that faction is ſo productive of 
vices of all kinds: For, beſides that it inflames all 
the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great 
reſtraints, honour and ſhame; when men find, that 
no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of their own 
party, and no innocence ſecure them. againſt the 
calumnies of the oppoſite. 

Bur though there is no reaſon to think that 
Eſſex had been murdered by any orders from court, 
it muſt be acknowledged that an unjuſtifiable uſe in 
Rufſel's trial was made of that incident. The king's 
counſel mentioned it in their pleadings as a ſtrong 
proof of the conſpiracy ; and it is faid to have had 
great weight with the jury. It was inſiſted on in 
Sidney's trial for the ſame purpoſe. 

SomE memorable cauſes, tried about this time, 
though they have no relation to the Rye-houſe 
conſpiracy, ſhow the temper of the bench and of 
the juries. Oates was convicted of having called 
the duke a popiſh traitor; was condemned in da- 
mages to the amount of one hundred thouſand 
pounds; and was adjudged to remain in priſon till 

ſhould make payment. A like ſentence was 
paſſed upon Dutton-Colt for a like offence. Sir 
Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds; 
becauſe in ſome private letters which had been in- 
tercepted, he had reflected on the government. 
This gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he had 
been foreman of that jury which rejected the bill 
againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen. 
upon for puniſhing him; though ſuch a precedent 
may juſtly be deemed a very unuſual act of ſeverity, 
and ſufficient to deſtroy all confidence in private 
friendſhip and correſpondence, == 
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Turnx is another remarkable trial which ſhows 


the diſpoſition of 'the courts of judicature, and, 


which, though it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may 
not be improper to relate in this place. One Roſe- 
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vel, a preſbyterian preacher, was accuſed by three 


women of having ſpoken treaſonable words in a 
ſermon. They ſwore to two or three periods, and 
agreed fb exactly together, that there was not the 
ſmalleſt variation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on 
the other hand made a very good defence. He 
proved, that the witneſſes were lewd and infamous 
perſons. He proved, that even during Cromwel's 


uſurpations, he had always been a royaliſt; that he 


prayed conſtantly for the king in his family; and 
that in his ſermons he often inculcated the obliga- 
tions of loyalty. And as to the ſermon of which 
he was accuſed, ſeveral witneſſes, who heard it, and 


ſome who wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he 
had uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe which were 


imputed to him. He offered his own notes as a 
farther proof. The women could not ſhow, by any 


circumſtance or witneſs, that they were at his meet- 
ing. And the expreſſions, to which they depoſed, 
were ſo groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be 


ſuppoſed to employ them before a mixt audience, 


It was alſo urged, that it appeared next to impof- _ 


ſible for three women to remember ſo long a period 
upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo ex- 


actly, as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with 


regard to it. The priſoner offered to put the whole 
upon this iſſue: He would pronounce, . with his 


uſual tone of voice, a period as long as that to 


which they had ſworn; and then let them try to 


repeat it, if they could. What was more unac- 
countable, they had forgotten even the text of his 


ſermon; nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, . 
but the words to which they gave evidence. After 
ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſolicitor- general thought 


not 
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CHAP. not proper to make any reply : Even Jefferies went 
EXT. no farther than ſome general declamations againſt 
" 3683, conventicles and preſbyterians : Yet ſo violent were 


| party-prequdices, that the jury gave a verdict 


againſt the priſoner; which however appeared fo 
palpably unjuſt, that it was not carried into execu- 
LON. 1 | . 

Tux duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the 
firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy; and the court 
could get no intelligence of him. At length, Ha- 
lifax, who began to apprehend the too great pre- 
valence of the royal party, and who thought that 


Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counter- 


poiſe to the duke's, diſcovered his retreat, and pre- 
vailed on him to write two letters to the king, full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. 
The king's fondneſs was revived ; and he permitted 
Monmouth to come to court, He even endea- 
voured to mediate a reconciliation between his ſon 
and his brother ; and having promiſed Monmouth, 


that his teſtimony ſhould never be employed 


againſt any of his friends, he engaged him to give 
a full account of the plot. But, in order to put the 
country party to ſilence, he called next day an ex- 
traordinary council, and informed them, that Mon- 
mouth had ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare 


Which he had had in the late conſpiracy, and had 


expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in 
ſuch criminal enterpriſes. He went ſo far as to 
give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpoſe _ 
ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept 
filence till he had obtained his pardon in form: But 
finding that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely 
diſgraced with his party, and that even though he 
ſhould not be produced in court as an evidence, his 
teſtimony, being ſo publicly known, might have 
weight with juries on any future trial, he reſolved at 
all hazards to retrieve his honour, His emiſſaries, 

F therefore, 
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therefore, received orders to deny that he had ever CH Af. 
made any ſuch confeſſion as that which was imputed — 
to him; and the party exclaimed, that the whole 1683, 
was an impoſture of the court. The king, pro- 
voked at this conduct, baniſned Monmouth his pre- 
ſence, and afterwards ordered him to depart the 
kingdom. | 

THE Court was aware, that the malcontents in 
England had held a correſpondence with thoſe of 
Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of 
merit.and learning, with two gentlemen of the name 
of Campbel, had come to London, under pretence 
of negotiating the ſettlement of the Scottiſh preſbyte- 
rians in Carolina, but really with a view of concerting 
meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators, Baillie was 
ſent priſoner to Edinburgh; but as no evidence ap- 
peared againſt him, the council required him to 
ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions which 
ſhould be propounded to him. He refuſed to ſub- 
mit to ſo iniquitous a condition; and a fine of fix 
thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At 
length, two perſons, Spence and Carſtares, being 
put to the torture, gave evidence which involved 
the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, in order 
to ſave themſelves, were reduced to accuſe Baillie. 
He was brought to trial; and being in ſo languiſh- 
ing a, condition from the treatment which he had 
met. with in priſon, that it was feared he would not 
ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be executed the 
very afternoon on which he received ſentence, | 

THe, ſeverities exerciſed during this part of the 
preſent, reign, were much contrary to the uſual te 
nor of the king's conduct; and though thoſe wh 
ſtudied his character more narrowly, have pre- 
nounced, that towards great offences he was rigd 
and inexorable, the nation were more inclined 0 
aſcribe every unjuſt or hard meaſure ta the prea- 
lence of the duke, into whoſe hands the king Fw 
| 5 | Dm 
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from indolence, not from any opinion of his bra. 
her's ſuperior capacity, reſigned the reins of go. 
vernment. The crown indeed gained great advan. 
tage from the detection of the conſpiracy, and loſt 


none by the rigorous execution of the conſpirators : 


The horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination plot, 
which was generally confounded with the project for 
an inſurrection, rendered the whole party unpopular, 
and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the 
court. The moſt loyal addreſſes came from all 
parts; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the civil 
magiſtrate, and even of an unlimited paſſive obe- 
dience, became the reigning principle of the times. 
The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, 
condemning ſome doctrines which they termed re- 
publican, but which indeed are, moſt of them, the 
only tenets on which liberty and a limited conſtitu- 
tion can be founded. The faction of the excluſion- 
iſts, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and zealous, 
were at the king's feet; and were as much fallen in 
their ſpirit as in their credit with the nation. No- 
thing that had the leaft appearance of oppoſition ta 
the court, could be hearkened to by the public“. 
Tur king endeavoured to increaſe his preſent 
popularity by every art; and knowing, that the 
ſuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dan- 
gerous, he judged it proper to marry his niece, the 
lady Anne, to prince George, brother to the king 
of Denmark. All the credit, however, and per- 
ſuaſion of Halifax, could not engage him to call a 
zarliament, or truſt the nation with the election of 


new repreſentative, Though his revenues were 


» In the month of November this year died prince Rupert, in the 
ſuty third vear of his age. He had left his own country ſo early, 
t be had become an entire Engliſhman, and was even ſulpected, 

in his latter days, of a bias to the country party. He was for that 
reſon much neglected at court. The duke of Lauderdale died alſq 


94; extremely 
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extremely burthened, he rather choſe to ſtruggle CHAP. 
with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment __ 
which, by raiſing afreſh ſo many malignant humours, 16844 
might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The duke 
likewiſe zealouſly oppoſed this propoſal, and even 
engaged the king in meaſures which could have no 
tendency, but to render any accommodation with 
a parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, 
who had been ſpeaker during the two laſt parlia- 
ments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, 
in obedience to orders of the houſe : A breach of 

rivilege, which it ſeemed not likely any future 
E of commons would leave unqueſtioned. 
Danby and the popiſh lords, who had to long been 
confined in the Tower, and who ſaw no proſpect of 
a trial in parliament, apphed by petition,' and were 
admitted to bail: A meaſure juſt in itfelf, but 
deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of 
that aſſembly. The duke, contrary to law, was 
reſtored to the office of high admiral, without tak- 
ing the teſt. : 
Hap the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been 
mixed in the king's character; had he been actu- 
ated by that concern for his people's or even for his 
own honour, which his high ſtation demanded, he 
would have hazarded many domeſtic inconveniencies 
rather than allow France to domineer 1n fo haughty 
a manner as that which at preſent ſhe aſſumed in 
every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguen, im- state of 
| poſed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had foreign 
disjointed the whole confederacy ; and all the powers — 
engaged in it had diſbanded their ſupernu 
troops, which they found it difficult to ſubſiſt. 
Lewis alone ſtill maintained a powerful army, and 
by his preparations rendered himſelf every day more 
formidable. He now acted as if he were the ſole 
fovereign in Europe, and as if all other. princes 
Were ſoon to become his vaſſals, Courts or _— 
18 
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bers were erected in Metz and Briſac, for re-uniting 


ſuch territories as had ever been members of any 
part of his new conqueſts. They made inquiry 
into titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity, 
They cited the neighbouring princes to appear be- 


fore them, and iſſued decrees, expelling them the 


conteſted territories. The important town of Straſ- 
bourg, an ancient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by 
Lewis: Aloſt was demanded of the Spaniards, on a 
frivolous, and even ridiculous, pretence; and upon 
their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg was block- 
aded, and ſoon after taken. Genoa had been bom- 
barded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build 
ſome gallies for the Spaniards; and, in order to 
avoid more ſevere treatment, that republic was ob- 
hged to yield to the moſt mortifying conditions. 
The empire was inſulted in its head and principal 
members; and uſed no other expedient for redreſs, 
than impotent complaints and remonſtrances. 
- SPAIN was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment 
which ſhe met with, that, without conſidering her 
preſent weak condition, ſhe. declared war againſt 
her haughty enemy: She hoped that the other 
powers of Europe, ſenſible of the common dan- 
ger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The prince of 
Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions were love of war 


and animoſity againit France, ſeconded every 


where the applications of the Spaniards. In 
the year 1681, he made a journey to England, in 
order to engage the king into cloſer meaſures with 
the confederates. He alſo propoſed to the States 


to. make an augmentation of their forces; but ſe- 


veral of the provinces, and even the town of Am- 


ſterdam, had been gained by the French, and the 


t It appoars from fir John Dalrymple's Appendix, that the king 


received from France a million of livres for his connivance at the 


ſeizure of Luxembourg, beſide his ordinary penſion, 
pro- 
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propoſal was rejected. The prince's enetiiies derived C 


the moſt plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from 
the ſituation of England, and the known and avowed 
attachments of the Engliſh monarch. 

No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his parliament, 
and embraced the reſolution of governing by prero- 
gative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with 
Spain, and returned to his former dangerous con- 
nections with Lewis. This prince had even offer- 
ed to make him arbiter of his differences with 
Spain; and the latter power, ſenſible of Charles's 
partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſad- 
vantageous propoſal. Whether any money was 
now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know: But we may fairly preſume, that the 
king's neceſſities were in ſome degree relieved 
by France“. And though Charles had reaſon to 
apprehend the utmoſt danger from the great, and 


ſtill increaſing, naval power of that kingdom, join- 


ed to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no 
conſideration was able to rouſe him from his pre- 
ſent lethargy. .. 

Ir is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt 
exaltation, which the power of Lewis or that of any 


The following paſſage is an extract from M. Barillon's letters 
kept in the Depot des Afaires etrangeres at Verſailles, It was lately com- 
municated to the author while in France. Convention verbale arretẽe 
le r Avril 1681. Charles 2 s'engage a ne rien omettre pour pouvoir 


faire connoitre 2 ſa majeſtẽ qu'elle avoit raiſon de prendre confiance en, 


lui; a ſe degager peu a peu de l'alliance avec I'Eſpagng, & a ſe mettre en 
etat de ne point etre contraint par ſon parlement de faire quelque choſe 
d'oppole aux nouveaux engagemens qu'il prenoit. En conſequence, le 
roi promet un ſubſide de deux millions la premiere des trois annees de 
cet engagement & 500,000 Ecus les deux autres, ſe contentant de la 
parole de ſa majeſté Britannique, d'agir a Vegard de ſa majeſtẽ con- 
formement aux obligations qu'il lui avoit. Le Sr. Hyde demanda que 
e roi s'engagea a ne point attaquer les pays bas & meme Straſbourg, 
temoĩgnent que le roi fon maitre ne pourroit s'empecher de ſecourir les 
pays bas, quand meme fon. parlement ne fervit point aſſemble. M. 
Barillon lui rẽpondit en termes generaux par ordre du roi, que ſa ma- 
jeſtẽ n'avoit point intention de rompre la paix, & qu'it n'engageroit pas 
a majeſtẽ Britannique en choſe contraires à ſes veritables interets. 
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CHAP, European prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, 


had ever attained. The monarch, moſt capable 
of oppoſing his progreſs, was entirely engaged in 
his intereſts ; and the Turks, invited by the mal- 
contents of Hungary, were preparing to invade the 
emperor, and to diſable that prince from making 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. 
Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight, in not 
making ſufficient advantage of ſuch favourable op- 
rtunities, which he was never afterwards able to 
recall. But that monarch, though more governed 
by motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or 
moderation, was {till more actuated by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of vanity. He contented himſelf with inſult- 
ing and domineering over all the princes and free 
ſtates of Europe; and he thereby provoked their 
reſentment without ſubduing their power. While 
every one, who approached his perſon, and behaved 
with ſubmiſſion to his authority, was treated with 
the higheſt politeneſs ; all the neighbouring poten- 
tates had ſucceſſively felt the effects of his haughty 
imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging his 
poets, orators, and courtiers, in their flatteries, and 
in their prognoſtications of univerſal empire, he 
conveyed faſter, than by the proſpect of his power 
alone, the apprehenſion of general conqueſt and 
ſubjection. 
Tur French greatneſs never, during his whole 
reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and 


Clifford, it is ſaid, one of his moſt favoured mi- 


niſters, went ſo far as to affirm, that it were better 


for the king to be viceroy under a great and ge- 
nerous monarch, than a ſlave to five hundred of 
his on inſolent ſubjects. The ambition, therefore, 
ad uncontrolled power of Lewis were no di- 
minution of Charles's happineſs; and in other re- 
ſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligi- 


ble than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. 


A mighty 
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A mighty faction, which had ſhaken his throne, HN 
and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued; and fs 
by their precipitate indiſcretion had expoſed them- 16833. 
ſelves both to the rigour of the laws and to pub- : 
lic hatred. He had recovered his former popu- 
larity in the nation; and what probably pleaſed |, 
him more than having a compliant parliament, 
he was enabled to govern altogether without one. 

But it is certain, that the king, amidſt all theſe 
promiſing circumſtances, was not happy or ſatiſ- 

fied. Whether he found himſelf expoſed to diffi- 
culties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil 

of the popular humour from the preſent arbitrary 
meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent, im- 
prudent temper of the duke, by puſhing Charles 

upon dangerous attempts, gave him apprehen- 

ſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard one day 

to ſay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's haſty 
counſels, . Brother, I am too old to go again to 

« my travels: You may, if you chuſe it.“ What- 
ever was the cauſe of the king's diflatisfaCtion, 

it ſeems probable, that he was meditating ſome 
change of meaſures, and had formed a new plan 

of adminiſtration. He was determined, it 1s 
thought, to ſend the duke to Scotland, to recall 
Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to diſmiſs 

all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf 
entirely on the good will and affections of his 
ſubjects *. Amidſt theſe truly wife and virtuous 
deſigns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which Tig?! 
reſembled an apoplexy ; and though he was re- _ 
covered from it by bleeding, he languiſned only 

for à few days, and then expired, in the fifty- and death, 
fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign, h Feb. 
He was ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, 

and had ever been fo remarkably careful of his 


* King James's Memoirs confirm this rumour, as alſo D' Ayaux's 


Negotiations, 14 Dec, 1684. 
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health, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurpriſe 


into his ſubjects, as if he had been in the flower 
of his youth. And their great concern for him, 


owing to their affection. for his perſon, as well 
as their dread of his ſucceſſor, very naturally, 


when joined to the critical time of his death, 
begat the ſuſpicion of poiſon. All circumſtances 
however conſidered, this ſuſpicion muſt be allowed 
to vaniſh ; like many others, of which all hiſtories 
are full. 1 
DuxrinG- the few days of the king's illneſs, 
clergymen of the church of England attended 


him; but he diſcovered a total indifference to- 


wards their devotions and exhortation. Catholic 
prieſts were brought, and he received the ſacra- 
ment from them, accompanied with the other rites 


of the Romiſh church. Two papers were found 


in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and 
containing arguments in favour of that commu- 
nion. The duke had the imprudence imme- 
diately to publiſn theſe papers, and thereby both 
confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who had 


been the greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, 


and cha- 
racter. 


and afforded to the world a ſpecimen of his own 


bigotry. 
Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles II. in 


the different lights, which it will admit of, it 


will appear various, and give riſe to different and 
even oppoſite ſentiments. When conſidered as a 


companion, he appears the moſt amiable and en- 


gaging of men; and indeed, in this view, his 
deportment - muſt be allowed altogether unexcep- 
tionable. His love of raillery was ſo tempered 
with good breeding, that it was never offenſive : 
His propenſty to ſatire was ſo checked with diſ- 
cretion, that his friends never dreaded their be- 
coming the object of it: His wit, to uſe the ex- 


preſſion of one who knew him well, and who was 


himſelf 
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himſelf a good judge *, could not be ſaid ſo much CHAT. 


to be very refined or elevated, qualities apt to . 


beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as 

to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending 
kind of wit. And though perhaps he talked more 
than ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men 
were ſo pleaſed with the affable, communicative 
deportment of the monarch, that they always went 
away contented both with him and with themſelves. 
This indeed is the moſt ſhining part of the king's 
character; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
it: For he was fond of dropping the formality of 
ſtate, and of relapſing every moment into the com- 
panion. | 

Is the duties of private life his conduct, though 
not free from exception, was, in the main, laud- 
able. He was an eaſy, generous lover, a civil, ob- 
liging huſband, a friendly brother, an indulgent 
father, and a good- natured maſter *, The volun- 
tary friendſhips, however, which this prince con- 
tracted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, were fee- 
ble; and he never attached himſelf to any of his 
miniſters or courtiers with a ſincere affection. He 
believed them to have no motive in ſerving him 
but ſelf-intereſt ; and he was ſtill ready, in his 
turn, to ſacrifice them to preſent eaſe or conve- 
nience. 

Wirnà a detail of his private character we muſt 
ſet bounds to our panegyric on Charles. The 
other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome apo- 
logy, but can deſerve ſmall applauſe. He was in- 
deed ſo much fitted for private life, 22 to 
public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, and 
economy, in the former: Was profuſe, thought- 
leſs, and negligent, in the latter. When we con- 
ſider him as a ſovereign, his character, though not 


2 Marquis of Halifax, a Duke of Buckingham. 
F 1 altogether 
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CHA P.. altogether deſtitute of virtue, was in the main dan. 
. gerous to his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf, 
16033. Negligent of the intereſts of the nation, careleſs 

bol its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its 
liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, ſparing only of its 
blood; he expoſed it by his meaſures, though he 
ever appeared but in ſport, to the danger of a furious 
civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of 
a foreign conqueſt. Yet may all theſe enormines, 
if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a 
great meaſure, to the indolence of his temper : A 
fault which, however unfortunate in a monarch, it 
is impoſſible for us to regard with great ſeverity. 

IT has been remarked of Charles, that he never 
ſaid a fooliſh thing nor ever did a wiſe one: A 
cenſure which, though too far carried, ſeems to 
have ſome foundation in his character and deport- 
ment. When the king was informed of this ſay- 
ing, he obſerved, that the matter was eaſily ac- 
counted for: For that his diſcourſe was his own, 
his actions were the miniſtry's. | 15 
I ,x ve reflect on the appetite for power inherent 
in human nature, and add to it the king's edu- 
cation in foreign countries, and among the cava- 
liers, a party which would naturally exaggerate the 
late uſurpations of popular aſſemblies upon the 
rights of monarchy; it is not ſurpriſing, that civil 
liberty ſhould not find in him a very zealous patron. 
Haraſſed with domeſtic faction, weary of calumnies 
and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, ſtraitened in 
his revenue, he ſought, though with feeble efforts, 
for a form of government, more ſimple in its ſtruc- 
. ture and more ealy in its management. But his 
attachment to France, after all the pains, which we 
have taken, by inquiry and conjecture, to fathom 
it, contains. ſtill ſomething, it muſt be confeſſed, 
myſterious and inexplicable, The hopes of ren: 
dering himſelf abſolute by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo 
n by chimerical, 
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chimerical, that they could ſcarcely be retained 2 


with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of Charles's pene- b 


tration: And as to pecuniary ſubſidies, he ſurely 
ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the 
ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted him from 
France during the whole courſe of his reign. I 
am apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in 
this particular guided chiefly by inclination, and by 
a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French nation. He 
conſidered that people as gay, ſprightly, polite, 
elegant, courteous, devoted to their prince, and 
attached to the catholic faith; and for theſe reaſons 
he cordially loved them. The oppoſite character 
of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his 
averſion; and even the uncourtly humours of the 
Engliſh. made him very indifferent towards them, 
Our notions of intereſt are much warped by our 
affections; and it is not altogether without example, 
that a man may be guided. by national prejudices, 
who has ever been little biaſſed by private and per- 
ſonal friendſhip. _ 

THE character of this prince has been elabo- 
rately drawn by two great maſters, perfectly well 
acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and 
the marquis of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral 
elegant ſtrokes given by ſir William Temple. 
Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have em- 
ployed their pencil on the fame ſubject : But the 
former is ſomewhat partial in his favour; as the 
latter is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of 
finding an exact parallel between Charles II. and 
the emperor Tiberius, as aſſerted by that prelate, 
it would be more juſt to remark a full contraſt and 
oppoſition. The emperor ſeems as much to have 
ſurpaſſed the king in abilities, as he falls fhört of 
him in virtue. Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, 
malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, referved, cruel, 


unrelenting, unforgiving ; theſe are the Rights under 


which the Roman tyrant has been träfinitted to 
| P 3 us. 
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us, And the only circumſtance in which it can 
juſtly be | prey he was ſimilar to Charles, is 
his love of women, a paſſion which is too general 
to form any ftriking reſemblance, and which that 
deteſtable and deteſted monſter thared alſo mo un- 
natural ä 
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King's firſt tranſations—— A parliament—— Argu- 
ments for and againſt a revenue for life Oares 
convitted of perjury Monmouth's invaſion 
His defeat—and execution. Cruelties of Kirke 


and of Tefferies State of affairs in Scot- 
land Argyle invaſion—— defeat and exe- 
cution——4A parliamen. French perſecutions 


e diſpenſing power —— State of Ireland 


-Breach betwixt the king and the church —— 
Court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion —— Sentence 
egainſt the biſhop of London Suſpenſion of the 
penal laws State of Ireland Embaſſy to 
Rome —— Attempt upon Magdalen College 
Impriſounment——trial, and acquittal of the biſheps 
w—— Birth of the prince of Wales, 


HE. firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble 

the privy council ; where, after ſome praiſes 
beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, he 
made . profeſſions of his relolution to maintain the 
eſtabliſhed government, both in church and ſtate. 
Though he had been reported, he ſaid, to have 
imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew that the laws 
of England were ſufficient to make him as great a 
monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was determined 
never to depart from them. And as he had hereto- 
fore ventured his life in defence of the nation, he 
P 4 would 
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would ſtill go as far as any man in maintaining all 
its juſt rights and liberties. 


Tuis diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, 
not only by the council, but by the nation. The 
King univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity 
and great honour; and as the current of favour 
ran at. that time for the court, men believed 


that his intentions were, conformable to his ex- 


59 


preſſons. © We have now,“ it was ſaid, “ the 


c word ofa king; and a word never yet broken.” 


Addreſſes came from all quarters, full of duty, nay 
of the moſt ſervile adulation. Every one haſtened 
to pay court to the new monarch *: And James 
had reaſon to think, thar, notwithſtanding the vio- 
lent efforts made by ſo potent a party for his ex- 
cluſion, no throne in Europe was better eſtabliſhed 
than that of England. "ue 
Tus king, however, in the firſt exerciſe of his 
authority, ſhewed, that either he was not ſincere 
in his profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or 
that he had entertained ſo lofty an idea of his 
own legal power, that even his utmoſt ſincerity 
would tend very little to ſecure the liberties of 
915 people. All the cuſtoms and the greater part 
of the exciſe had been ſettled by parliament on the 
late king during life, and dauer the grant 
was now expired; nor had the fucceſſor any right 
to levy theſe branches of revenue. But James 
iſſued 'a proclamation, ordering the cuſtoms and 
exciſe to be paid as before; and this exertion of 
power he would not deign to qualify by the leaſt 
act or even appearance of condeſcenſion. It was 


b * N addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat ſingular for its plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity. It was conceived in theft terms: We are come 
« to telljfy our ſorrow for the death of aur good friend Charles, and 
« our joy for thy being made, our goyernar. We are told thou art 
« not of the perſuaſion of the church of England, no more than 


., «© we; : her ore : thou wilt grant us the {ame libert which 
thou 4 een 4 


thyſelf, Which doing, we with thee all manner of 
« happineſs? | 3 5 7 | * 8 
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ropoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill CHAP. 
effects of any intermiſſion in levying theſe duties, = 
entries ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums be 1683. 
taken from the merchants and brewers ; But the 
payment be ſuſpended till the parliament ſhould 
give authority to receive it. This precaution was 
recommended as an expreſſion of deference to that 
| aſſembly, or rather to the laws: But for that very 
reaſon, probably, it was rejected by the king, who 
thought that the commons would thence be in- 
vited to aſſume more authority, and would regard 
the whole revenue, and conſequently the whole 
ower, of the crown, as dependent on their good | 
will and pleaſure. | 9 
Tux king likewiſe went openly, and with all the 's 
enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, an illegal meeting: 
And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his | 
arbitrary diſpoſition, and the bigotry of his prin- 8 
ciples: Thoſe two great characteriſtics of his reign, 1 
and bane of his adminiſtration. He even ſent 1 
Caryl, as his agent, to Rome, in order to make 
ſubmiſſions to the pope, and to pave the way for | 
a ſolemn re- admiſſion of England into the boſom | 'i 
of the catholic church. The pope, Innocent the 1 
XIth, prudently adviſed the king not to be too 1 
precipitate in his meaſures, nor rafhly attempt 9 
what repeated experience might convince him was 1 
impracticable. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ron- 
quillo, deeming the tranquillity of England neceſ- 
tary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to 
make like remonſtrances. He obſerved to the king, 
how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed 
him not to aſſent with too great facility to their 
dangerous counſels. “ Is it not the cuſtom! in 1 
e Spain,” ſaid James, e for the king to conſult | i 
tc with his confeſſor?“ „ Yes,” replied the am- 1 
baſſador, 6 and it is for that very reaſon our affairs 
e ſucceed fo ill. 8 
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Jauss gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would 
hold the balance of power more ſteadily than his 
redeceſſor; and that France, inſtead of rendering 
England ſubſervient to her ambitious projects, 
would now meet vith ſtrong oppoſition from that 
kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with 
induſtry, he ſeemed jealous of national honour, 
and expreſſed great care, that no more reſpect 
ſhould be paid to the French ambaſſador at 4 
than his own received at Paris. But theſe appear- 
ances were not ſufficiently ſupported, and he found 
himſelf immediately under the neceſſity of falling 
into a union with that great monarch, who, by his 
wer as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone able to 


aſſiſt him in the projects formed for promoting the 


catholic religion in England. 

NoTw!THSTANDING the king's prejudices, all 
the chief offices of the crown continued ſtill in the 
hands of proteſtants. Rocheſter was treaſurer; 
his brother Clarendon chamberlain; Godolphin 
chamberlain to the queen; Sunderland ſecretary of 
ſtate; Halifax preſident of the council. This no- 
bleman had ſtood in oppoſition to James during 
the laſt years of his brother's reign; and when he 
attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apology 
for his late meaſures, the king told him, that he 
would forget every thing paſt, except his behaviour 
during the bill of excluſion. On other occaſions, 
however, James appeared not of ſo forgiving a 
temper. When the principal excluſioniſts came to 
pay their reſpects to the ne ſovereign, they either 
were not admitted, or were received very coldly, 


ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might 


ſuit the character, which the king ſo much affected, 
of ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that a king of Eng- 
land could reſent, the quarrels of a duke af York, 
he gave his people no high idea 2 & his lenity 


or = Any: ? 


ON 


JAMES I. 


O all occaſions, the king was open in declaring, 
that men muſt now look for a more active and 
more vigilant government, and that he would re- 
tain no miniſters, who did not practiſe an unre- 
ſerved obedience to his commands. We are not 
indeed to look for the ſprings of his adminiſtration 
ſo much in his council and chief officers of ſtate, as 
in his own temper, and in the character of thoſe per- 
ſons with whom he ſecretly conſulted, The queen 
had great influence over him; a woman of ſpirit, 
whoſe conduct had been popular till ſhe arrived at 
that high dignity. She was much governed by the 
prieſts, eſpecially the jeſuits ; and as theſe were alſo 
the king's favourites, all public meaſures were taken 
originally from the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and 
bore evident marks of their ignorance in govern- 
ment, and of the violence of their religious zeal. 
Tux king however had another attachment, 
ſeemingly not very conſiſtent with this devoted. re- 
gard to his queen and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. 
Sedley, whom he ſoon after created counteſs of 
Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern him with 
the ſame authority which the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
had poſſeſſed during the former reign. But James, 
who had entertained the ambition of converting his 
people, was told, that the regularity of his life 
ought to correſpond to the ſanctity of his inten- 


. tions; and he was prevailed with to remove Mrs. 
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Sedley from court: A reſolution in which he had 


not the courage to perſevere. Good agreement 
between the miſtreſs and the confeſſor of princes is 
not commonly a difficult matter to compaſs: But 
in the preſent caſe theſe two potent engines of com- 
mand were found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, 
who poſſeſſed all the wit and ingenuity of her father, 
ſir Charles, made the prieſts and their counſels the 
perpetual objects of her raillery; and it is not to be 
Goubted, but they, on their part, redoubled their 
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CH AP. exhortations with their penitent to break off ſo cri. 


1685. 


A parlia- 
ment. 


19th of 
May. 


minal an attachment. 

How little inclination ſoever the king, as well as 
his queen and prieſts, might bear to an Engliſh 
parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the be- 
ginning of the reign, to ſummon that aſſembly. 
The low condition, to which the whigs or countr 
party had fallen during the laſt years ; of Charles's 
reign, the odium under which they laboured on ac- 
count of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy ; theſe cauſes 
made that party meet with little ſucceſs in the elec- 
tions. The general reſignation too of the charters 
had made the corporations extremely dependent ; 
and the recommendations of the court, though little 
aſſiſted, at that time, by pecuniary influence, were 
become very prevalent. The new houſe of com- 
mons, therefore, conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous 
tories and churchmen; and were of conſequence 
ſtrongly biaſſed, by their affections, in favour of the 
meaſures of the crown. 

Tz diſcourſe which the king made to the par- 
liament, was more fitted to work on their fears 
than their affections. He repeated indeed, and 
with great ſolemnity, the promiſe which he had 
made before the privy-council, of governing ac- 
cording to the laws, and of preſerving the eſta- 
bliſhed religion : But -at the ſame time he told 
them, that he poſitively expected they would ſettle 
his revenue, and during life too, as in the time of 
his brother. © I might uſe many arguments,” ſaid 
he, „ to inforce this demand; the benefit of trade, 
« the ſupport of the navy, the neceſlities of the 
te crown, and the well-being of the government 
te itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer to be precarious : 

« But I am confident, that your own conſideration 
te and your Ga of what is juſt and reaſonable, 


te will ſuggeſt to you whatever on this occaſion 


& mans be enlarged upon. There is indeed one 
« popular 


JAMES n. 


5 * c 1 | CHAP, 
« popular argument,” added he, “ which may be . 


tc urged againſt compliance with my demand: Men 
cc may think, that by feeding me from time to 
cc time with ſuch ſupplies as they think convenient, 
« they will better Nur frequent meetings of par- 
« liament: But as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to 
ce you from the throne, I muſt plainly tell you, that 
« ſuch an expedient would be very improper to 
« employ with me, and that the beſt way to engage 
c me to meet you often, is always to ule me well.” 
Ir was eaſy to interpret this language of the 
king's. He plainly intimated, that he had reſources 
in his prerogative for ſupporting the government, 
independent of their ſupplies; and that ſo long as 
they complied with his demands, he would have re- 
courſe to them; but that any ill uſage on their part 
would ſet him free from thoſe meaſures of govern- 
ment, which he ſeemed to regard more as voluntary 
than as neceſſary. It muſt be confeſſed, that no 
parliament in England was ever placed in a more 
critical ſituation, nor where more forcible arguments 
could be urged, either for their oppoſition to the 
court, or their compliance with it. £ 
IT was ſaid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal 
power was the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and the principle to which the -nation was beholden 
for all that liberty which they enjoy above the ſub- 
jets of other monarchies. That this jealouſy, 
though, at different periods, it may be more or 
leſs intenſe, can never ſafely be laid aſleep, even 
under the beſt and wiſeſt princes. That the cha- 
rafter of the preſent ſovereign afforded cauſe for 
the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbitrary 
principles which he had imbibed; and ſtill more, by 
reaſon of his religious zeal, which it is impoſſible 
for him ever to gratify, without aſſuming. more 
authority than the conſtitution allows him. That 
power is to be watched in its very firſt encroach- 
ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and 
ſubmiſſion, 
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CHAP. ſubmiſſion. That every conceſſion adds new force 


1685. 


to uſurpation; and at the ſame time, by diſcovering 
the daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, inſpires it 
with new courage and enterpriſe. That as arms 
were intruſted alrogether i in the hands of the prince, 
no check remained upon him but the dependent 
condition of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore which 
it would be the moſt egregious folly to abandon. 
That all the other barriers, which, of late years, 
had been erected againſt arbitrary power, would be 
found, without this capital article, to be rather per- 
nicious and deſtructive. That new limitations in the 
conſtitution ſtimulated the monarch's inclination to 
furmount the laws, and required frequent meetings 
of parliament, in order to repair all the breaches, 


which either time or violence may have made upon 


that complicated fabric. That recent experience 
during the reign of the late king, a prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had ſuf- 
ficiently proved the ſolidity of all theſe maxims. That 
his parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for 
life, and at the ſame time repealed the triennial bill, 
found that they themſelves were no longer of im- 
portance, and that liberty, not protected by national 
aſſemblies, was expoſed to every outrage and viola- 
tion. And that the more openly the king made 
an unreaſonable demand, the more obſtinately ought 
it to be refuſed ; ſince it is evident, that his purpoſe 
in making it cannot poſſibly be juſtifiable. 

On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of 
watching the very firſt encroachments of power 
could only have place, where the oppoſition to it 
could be regular, peaceful, and legal. That though 
the refuſal of the king's preſent demand might ſeem 
of this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, 
which led much farther than at firſt fight might be 
apprehended. That the king in his ſpeech had in- 
timated, that he had reſources in his prerogative, 
which, in caſe of oppoſition from parliament, he 

10 thought 


Fare e Ah 


thought himſelf fully entitled to employ. That if CHAP, 


the parliament openly diſcovered an intention of 
reducing him to dependence, matters mult preſently 
be brought to a criſis, at a.time the moſt favourable 
to his cauſe, which his molt ſanguine wiſhes could 
ever have promiſed him. That if we caſt our eyes 
abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, and 
to the ſituation of Scotland and Ireland ; or, what 
is of more importance, if we conſider the diſpoſition 
of men's minds at home, every circumſtance would 
be found adverſe to the cauſe of liberty. That the 
country party, during the late reign, by their vio- 
lent, and in many reſpects unjuſtifiable meaſures in 
parliament, by their deſperate attempts out of par- 
liament, had expoſed their principles to general ha- 
tred, and had excited extreme jealouſy in all the 
royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who. now formed 
the bulk of the nation. That it would not be ac- 
ceptable to that party to ſee this king worſe treated 
than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 
made to keep the crown in dependance. That they 
thought parliaments as liable to abuſe as courts, 
and deſired not to ſee things in a ſituation, where the 
king could not, if he found it neceſſary, either pro- 
rogue or diſſolve thoſe aſſemblies. That if the pre- 
ſent parliament, by making great conceſſions, could 
gain the king's confidence, and engage him to ob- 
ſerve the promiſes now given them, every thing 
would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes. 
That if, on the contrary, after ſuch inſtances of 
compliance, he formed any deſigns on the liberty 
and religion of the nation, he would, in the eyes of 
all mankind, render himſelf altogether inexcuſable, 
and the. whole people would join in oppoſition to 
him. That reſiſtance could ſcarcely be attempted 
twice; and there was therefore the greater neceſſity 
for waiting till time and incidents had fully pre- 
pared the nation for it. That the king's prejudices 


in fayour of popery, though in the main peraicious, 


Were 
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0 i AP.” were yet ſo far fortunate, that they rendered the 


1685, 


 C=<c., Connexion inſeparable between the national religion 


and national liberty. And that if any illegal at- 
rempts were afterwards made, the church, which 
was at preſent the chief ſupport of the crown, 
would ſurely catch the alarm, and would ſoon diſ- 
pole the people to an effectual reſiſtance. 

Tusk laſt reaſons, enforced by the prejudices of 


1 prevailed in parliament; and the commons, 


ſides giving thanks for the king's ſpeech, voted 
unanimouſly, that they would ſettle on his preſent 
majeſty during life, all the revenue enjoyed by the 
late king at the time of his demiſe. That they 
might not detract from this generoſity by any ſymp- 
toms of diſtruſt, they alſo voted unanimouſly, that 
the houſe entirely relied on his majeſty's royal word 
and repeated declarations to ſupport the religion of 


the church of England; but they added, that that 


religion was dearer to them than their lives. The 
ſpeaker, in preſenting the revenue: bill, took care 
to inform the king of their vote with regard to re- 
ligion; but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of con- 
fidence, extort from him one word in favour of that 
religion, on which, he told his majeſty, they ſet ſo 
high a value. Notwithſtanding the grounds of 
fuſpicion, which this ſilence aftorded, the houſe 
continued in the ſame liberal diſpoſition, The king 
having demanded a further ſupply for the navy and 
other purpoſes, they revived thoſe duties on wines 
and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by the 
late king; and they added ſome impoſitions on to- 
bacco and ſugar. This grant amounted on the 
whole to about fix hundred thouſand pounds a-year. 
Tux houſe of lords were in a humour no leſs 
compliant. They even went ſome lengths towards 
breaking in pieces all the remains of the popiſh 


Plot; that once formidable engine of bigotry and 


faction. 


A LITTLE 


JAM E S II. 


A LITTLE before the meeting of parliament, Oates 
had been tried for perjury on two indictments. 
One for depoſing that he was preſent at a conſult 
of jeſuits in London the twenty-fourth of April 
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convicted 


1679: Another for depoſing that father Ireland was of perjury. 


in London between the eighth and twelfth of Au- 
guſt, and in the beginning of September in the 
ſame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller 
and more undoubted evidence. Two and twenty 
perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. Omers, moſt 
of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, 
that Oates had entered into that ſeminary about 
Chriſtmas in the year 1678, and had never been 
abſent but one night, till the month of July 
following. Forty-ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of 
untainted character, depoſed, that father Ireland, on 
the third of Auguſt 1679, had gone to Staffordſhire, 
where he reſided till the middle of September; and, 
what ſome years before would have been regarded 

as a very material circumſtance, nine of these wit- 
neſſes were proteſtants, of the church of England. 
Oates's ſentence was, to be fined a thouſand marks 
on each indictment, to be whipped on two different 
days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and to be 


pilloried five times every year. The impudence of 


the man ſupported itſelf under the conviction, and 
his courage under the puniſhment. He made ſo- 
lemn appeals to Heaven, and proteſtations of the 
veracity of his teſtimony : Though the whipping 
was ſo cruel, that it was evidently the intention of 
the court to put him to death by that puniſhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to re- 
cover: And he lived to king William's reign ; when 
a penſion of four hundred pounds a-year was ſettled 
on him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to 
him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the mar- 
tyr of the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were 
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affected with the fight of a puniſhment, more ſe- 
vere than 15 commonly inflicted in England. And 
the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was deemed 
illegal. 

IHE conviction of Oates's perjury was taken no- 
tice of by the houſe of peers. Beſides freeing the 
popiſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, 
together with Danby, from the former impeachment 
by the commons, they went ſo far as to vote a re- 
verſal of Stafford's attainder, on account of the- 
falſchood of that evidence on which he had been 
condemned. This bill fixed ſo deep a reproach on 
the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it 
met with great oppoſition among the lords; and it 


was at laſt, after one reading, dropped by the com- 


mons. I hough the reparation of injuſtice be the 
fecond honour which a nation can attain ; the pre- 
ſent emergence ſeemed very improper for granting 
ſo full a juſtification to the catholics, and 0 
ſo foul a ſtain on the proteſtants. 

THe courſe of parliamentary proceedings was in- 
terrupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival in 
the weſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner 
was this intelligence conveyed to the parliament, 
than they voted that they would adhere to his ma- 


jeſty with their lives and fortunes. They paſſed a 


bill of attainder againſt Monmouth; and they grant- 
ed a ſupply. of four hundred thouſand pounds for 
ſuppreſſing his rebellion. Having thus ſtrength- 
ened the hands of the king, they adjourned them- 
ſelves. 

MonmouTH, when ordered to depart the king- 
dom, during the late reign, had retired to Holland 
and as 1t was well known that he ſtill enjoyed the 
favour of his indulgent father, all marks of honour 
and diſtinction were beſtowed upon him by the 
prince of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, 
the prince n it neceſſary to An ne 

ang 


4AM 9 F. D 
and all his followers; and that illuſtrious fugitive © HAP. 
retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf ſtill purſued by | — : 
the king's ſeverity, he was puſhed, contrary to his 1685. 
judgment as well as inclination, to make a raſh and 
premature attempt upon England. He ſaw that 
James had lately mounted the throne, not only 
without oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good- 
will and affections of his ſubjects: A parliament 
was fitting, which diſcovered the greatelt diſpoſi- 
tion to comply with the king, and whole adherence, 
he knew, would give a ſanction and authority to all 
public meaſures. The grievances of this reign were 
hitherto of ſmall importance; and the people were 
not as yet in a diſpoſition to remark them with 
great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to 
Monmouth ; but ſuch was the impatience of his 
followers, and ſuch the precipyate humour of Ar- 
gyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little before him, 
that no reaſons could be attended to; and this un- 
happy man was driven upon his fate. 

THe imprudence, however, of this enterpriſe did 11th June. 
not at firſt appear. Though on his landing at Lime 
in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarcely a hundred followers; 
ſo popular was his name, that in four days he had 
aſſembled above two thouſand horſe and foot. 
They were, indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt 
of the people; and the declaration which he pub- 
liſhed, was chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices 
of the vulgar, or the moſt bigoted of the whig- party. 
He caited the king duke of Vork; and denominated 
him a traitor, a tyrant, an aſſaſſin, and a popiſh 
uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, 
the murder of Godfrey and of Effex, nay the poi- 
ſoning of the late king. And he invited all the 
people to join 1n oppoſition to his tyranny. 

Tur duke of Albermarle, ſon to him who had 
reſtored the royal family, aſſembled the militia of 
Devonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took 
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poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; 
but obſerving that his troops bore a great affection 
to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. Mon- 
mouth, though he had formerly given many proofs 
of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of mind re- 
quiſite for an undertaking of this nature. From an 
ill- grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to 
attack Albermarle ; aa eaſy enterpriſe, by which he 
might both have acquired credit, and have ſupplied 
himſelf with arms. Lord Gray, who commanded 
his horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a notorious cow- 
ard; yet ſuch was the ſoftneſs of Monmouth's na- 
ture, that Gray was ſtill continued in his command. 
Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a man of ſignal 
probity and fine genius, had been engaged by his 
republican principles in this enterpriſe, and com- 
manded the cavalry together with Gray : But being 
inſulted by one who had newly joined the army, and 
whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made ule of, he was 
prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſub- 
ject, to diſcharge a piſtol] at the man; and he killed 
him on the ſpot. This incident obliged him im- 
mediately to leave the camp; and the loſs of ſo 
gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Mon- 
mouth's enterpriſe. - | 

THz next ſtation of the rebels was Taunton, a 
diſaffected town, which gladly and even fondly re- 
ceived them, and reinforced them with conſiderable 
numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank pre- 
ſented Monmouth with a pair of colours of their 
handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. 
Monmouth was here perſuaded to take upon him 
the title of king, and aſſert the legitimacy of his 
birth; a claim which he advanced in his firſt decla- 
ration, but whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, he 
then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. His 


numbers had now increaſed to ſix thouſand ; and he 


was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs 
End a great 
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a great many who crowded to his ſtandard. He © * LA P. 


entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was pro- 
claimed in all theſe places: But forgetting that 
ſuch deſperate enterpriſes can only be rendered ſuc- 
ceſsful by the moſt adventurous courage, he allow- 
ed the expectations of the people to languiſh, with- 
out attempting any conſiderable undertaking. 
Wulle Monmouth, by his imprudent and miſ- 
placed caution, was thus waſting time in the weſt, 
the king employed himſelf in making preparations 
to oppoſe him. Six regiments of Britiſh troops 
were called over from Holland: The army was 
conſiderably augmented: And regular forces, to 
the number of 3000 men, were diſpatced under the 
command of Feverſham and Churchill, in order to 
check the progreſs of the rebels. | 
+ MonmovurTH, obſerving that no conſiderable men 
joined him, finding that an inſurrection, which was 
rojected in the city, had not taken place, and hear- 
ing that Argyle, his confederate, was already de- 
feated and taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that 
he had once reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave 
his unhappy followers to their fate. His followers 
expreſſed more courage than their leader, and 
ſeemed determined to adhere to him in every for- 
tune. The negligent diſpoſition, made by Fever- 
ſham, invited Monmouth to attack the king's army 
at Sedgemoor near Bridgewater ; and his men in 
this action ſhowed what a native courage and a 
principle of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, 
is able to perform, They threw the veteran 700% 
into diſorder ; drove them from their ground ; con- 
tinued the fight till their ammunition failed them ; 
and would at laſt have obtained a victory, had not 
the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of 
Gray prevented it. After a combat of three hours 
the rebels gave way; and were followed with great 
laughter. About 1500 fell in the battle and pur- 
ſuit. And thus was concluded in a few weeks this 
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enterpriſe, raſhly undertaken, and feebly con- 
ducted. | 

_ MonmovrTn fled from the field of battle above 
twenty miles till his horſe ſunk under him. He 
then changed clothes with a peaſant in order to 
conceal himſelf, The peaſant was diſcovered by the 
purſuers, who now redoubled the diligence of their 
ſearch. At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth was 
found lying in the bottom N a ditch, and covered 
with fern: His body depreſſed with fatigue and 
hunger; his mind by the memory of paſt misfor- 
tunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters, Human 
nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous ſituations; 
much more, the temper of a man, ſoftened by early 
proſperity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf ſolely 
on military bravery. He burſt into tears when 


ſeized by his enemies; and he ſeemed till to in- 
dulge the fond hope and deſire of life. Though 


he might have known, from the greatneſs of his 
own offences, and the ſeverity of James's temper, 
that no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the 
moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and conjured him to ſpare 
the iſſue of a brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly 
attached to his intereſt. James, finding ſuch ſymp- 
toms of depreſſion and deſpondency in the unhappy 
priſoner, admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of 
extorting a diſcovery of his accomplices: But 
Monmouth would not purchaſe life, however loved, 

at the price of ſo much infamy. Finding all efforts 


vain, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and pre- 


and exe. 
cuted, 


25th July. 


pared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit better ſuited 


to his rank and 8 This favourite of the 


people was attended to the ſcaffold with a plentiful 
effuſion of tears. He warned the executioner not 

to fall into the error which he had committed in 
beheading Ruflel, where it had been neceſſary to 


repeat the blow, This precaution ſerved only to 


diſmay the, executioner. He ſtruck a feeble blow 


on Monmouth who raiſed his head from the, n 
an 
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and looked him in the face, as if reproaching him CHAP. 
for his failure. He gently laid down his head a _— 

| ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him again 1685. 
and again to no purpoſe. He then threw aſide the 
axe, and cried out that he was incapable of finiſhing 
the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to re- 
new the attempt; and at two blows more the head 
was ſevered from the body. | 

Tuus periſhed, in the thirty-fixth year of his 

e, a nobleman, who, in leſs turbulent times, was 
well qualified to be an ornament of the court, even 
to be ſerviceable to his country. The favour of 
his prince, the careſſes of faction, and the allure- 
ments of popularity, ſeduced him into enterpriſes 
which exceeded his capacity. The good - will of the 
people ſtill followed him in every fortune. Even 
after his execution, their fond credulity flattered 

them with hopes of ſeeing him once more at their 
head. They believed that the perſon executed was 
not Monmouth, but one who, having the fortune to 
reſemble him nearly, was willing to give this proof 
of his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in 
his ſtead. 

Tris victory, obtained by the king in the com- 
mencement of his reign, would naturally, had it 
been managed with prudence, have tended much to 
increaſe his power and authority. But by reaſon of 
the cruelty with which it was proſecuted, and of 
the temerity with which it afterwards inſpired him, 
it was a principal cauſe of his ſudden ruin and 
downfal. 

Sucu arbitrary principles had the court inſtilled 
into all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately 
after the victory, hanged above twenty priſoners ; 
and was proceeding in his executions, when the bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells warned him, that theſe un- 
happy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and 
that their execution would be deemed a real murder. 
This remonſtrance, however, did not ſtop the fa- 
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CHAP. vage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, 
EXX- , who had long ſerved at Tangiers, and had con- 
1685. tracted, from his intercourſe, with the Moors, an 

Cruelty of inhumanity leſs known in European and in free 

Kirke, countries. At his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he 

hanged nineteen priſoners, without the leaſt inquiry 
into the merits of their cauſe. As if to make {port 
with death, he ordered a certain number to be exe- 
cuted, while he and his company ſhould drink the 
king's health, or the queen's, or that of chief-juſtice 
Jefferies. -Obſerving their feet to quiver in the 
agonies of death, he cried that he would give 
them muſic to their dancing; and he immediately 
commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to 
ſound. By way of experiment, he ordered one man 
to be hung up three times, queſtioning him at each 
interval, whether he repented of his crime: But the 
man obſtinately aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding the 
paſt, he ſtill would willingly engage in the ſame 
cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. 
One ſtory, commonly told of him, is memorable 
for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which at- 
tended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of 
her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, arm- 
ed with all the charms which beauty and innocence, 
bathed in tears, could beſtow npon her. The ty- 
rant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love 
or clemency. He promiſed to grant her requeſt, 
provided that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the con- 
ditions: But, after ſne had paſſed the night with 
him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed 
her, from the window, her brother, the darling ob- 
ject for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hanging 
on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be 
there erected for the execution. Rage and deſpair 
and indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and 
deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. All the inha- 
bitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, 

4 were 
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were expoſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The CHAP. 


ſoldiery were let looſe to hve at free quarters; and | 


his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, and 
encouraged by his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves in a particular manner by their outrages. By 
way of pleaſantry he uſed to call them his lambs; 
an appellation which was long remembered with 
horror in the weſt of England. | 
Taz violent Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome inter- 
yal; and ſhowed the people, that the rigours of law 
might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military 
tyranny. This man, who wantoned in cruelty, 
had already given a ſpecimen of his character in 
many trials, where he preſided ; and he now ſet out 
with a favage joy, as to a full harveſt of death and 
deſtruction. He began at Dorcheſter ; and thirty 
rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in 
vain, to ſave him, by their free confeſſion, the 
trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine 
were found guilty, he ordered them, as an addi- 
tional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led 
to immediate execution. Moſt of the other pri- 
ſoners, terrified with this example, pleaded guilty ; 
and no leſs than two hundred and ninety-two re- 
ceived ſentence at Dorcheſter. Of theſe, eighty 
were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his 
cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three were there 
tried, of whom a great number were condemned 


and executed. He alſo opened his commiſſion at 


Taunton and Wells; and every where carried con- 
ſternation along with him. The juries were fo 
ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their ver- 


dict with precipitation; and many innocent perſons, 


it is ſaid, were involved with the guilty. And on 
the whole, beſides thoſe who were butchered by the 


military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one 
are computed to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. 
The whole country was ſtrowed with the heads and 
limbs of traitors, Every village almoſt * = 
ea 
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CHAP. dead carcaſe of a wretched inhabitant. And all the 


2685. 


rigours of juſtice, unabated by any appearance of 
clemency, were fully diſplayed to the people by the 


inhuman Jefferies. 


Or all the executions, during this diſmal period, 
the moſt remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt 
and lady Liſle, who had been accuſed of har- 
bouring traitors. Mrs. Gaunt was an anabaptiſt, 
noted for her beneficence, which ſhe extended to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of 
the rebels, knowing her humane diſpoſition, had re- 
courſe to her in his diſtreſs, and was.concealed by 
her. Hearing of the proclamation, which offered 
an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as diſcovered cri- 
minals, he betrayed his benefactreſs, and bore evi- 
dence againſt her. He received a pardon as a re- 
eompenſe for his treachery ; ſhe was burned ahve 
for her charity. | 

Lp Lifle was widow of one of the regicides 
who, had enjoyed great favour and authority under 
Cromwel, and who having fled, after the. reſtora- 
tion, to Lauzanne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſi- 
nated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to make 
their fortune by this piece of ſervice. His widow 
was now proſecuted for harbouring two rebels the 
day after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies 
puſhed on the trial with an unrelenting violence, In 
vain did the aged priſoner. plead, that theſe crimi- 
nals had been put into no proclamation ; had been 
convicted by no verdict; nor could any man be 
denominated a traitor, till the ſentence of ſome 
legal court was paſſed upon him: That it appeared 
not by any proof, that ſhe was ſo much as acquaint- 
ed with the guilt of the perſons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth : That 
though ſhe might be obnoxious. on account of her 
family, it was well known, that her heart was ever 
loyal, and that no perſon in England had ſned more 
tears for that tragical event, in which her * 
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had unfortunately borne too great a ſhare: And CHAP, 


that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelf had ever 
embraced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon, 
and had, at that very time, ſent him to fight againſt 
thoſe rebels whom ſhe was now accuſed of har- 
bouring. Though theſe arguments did not move 
Jefferies, they had influence on the jury. Twice 
they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable ver- 
dict: They were as often ſent back with menaces 
and reproaches ; and at laſt were conſtrained to give 
ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding all 
applications for pardon, the cruel ſentence was ex- 
ecuted. The king ſaid, that he had given Jefferies 
a promiſe not to pardon her : An excuſe, which could 
ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt himſelf. 
IT might have been hoped, that, by all theſe 
bloody executions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill 
ſupported, and of ſuch ſhort duration, would have 
been ſufficiently expiated : But nothing could fatiate 
the ſpirit of rigour which poſſeſſed the adminiſtra- 
tion. Even thoſe multitudes, who received par- 
don, were obliged to atone for their guilt by fines, 
which reduced them to beggary; or where their 
former poverty made them incapable of paying, 
they were condemned to cruel whippings or ſevere 
impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape the 


hands, no leſs rapacious than cruel, of the chief 


juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of Devonſhire, be- 
ing thrown into priſon, and dreading the ſevere and 
arbitrary ſpirit, which at that time met with no 


control, was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies 


at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds ; though. he 
could never ſo much as learn the crime of which he 
was accuſed, 

GoopEN OU, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of Lon- 
don, who had been engaged in the moſt bloody and 
deſperate part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was 


taken priſoner after the battle of Sedgemoor, and 


reſolved to fave his own life by an accuſation of 
= Corniſh, 
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Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew to be extremely 
obnoxious to the court. Colonel Rumſey joined 
him in the accuſation ; and the proſecution was fo 
haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, 
and executed, in the ſpace of a week. The perjury 
of the witneſſes appeared immediately after ; and the 
king ſeemed to regret the execution of Corniſh. He 
granted his eſtate to his family, and condemned the 
witneſſes to perpetual imp; iſonment. Th 
Tux injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was 
not wanted to diſguſt the nation with the court : 
The continued rigour of the other executions had 
already imprefſed an univerſal hatred againſt the 
miniſters of juſtice, attended with compaſſion for 
the unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſe- 
duced into this crime by miſtaken principles, bore 
their puniſhment with the ſpirit and zeal of martyrs, 
The people might. have been willing on this occa- 
ſion to Jiſtingviſh between the king and his mini- 
ſters : But care was taken to prove, that the latter 
had done nothing byt what was agreeable to their 
maſter. Jefferies, on his return, was immediately, 
for thoſe eminent ſervices, created a peer ; and was 
ſoon after veſted with the dignity of chancellor. Ir 


is pretended, however, with ſome appearance of 


State of 
affairs in 
Scotland, 


authority, that the king was diſpleaſed with theſe 
cruelties, -and put a ſtop to them by orders, as ſoon as 
proper information of them was conveyed to him“. 
We muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs 
in Scotland; where the fate of Argyle had been de- 
cided before that of Monmouth. Immediately after 
the king's acceſſion, a parliament had been ſum- 
moned at Edinburgh; and all affairs were there 
conducted by the duke of Queenſberry the commiſ- 
ſioner, and the earl of Perth chancellor. The for- 
mer had reſolved to make an-entire ſurrender of the 
liberties of his country; but was determined ſtill to 


he Life of lord-keeper North, p. 260, K. James's Memoirs, p. 144. 
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{cruple of paying court even by the ſacrifice of both. 
But no courtier, even the moſt proſtitute, could go 1683. 
farther than the parliament itſelf towards a reſigna- 
tion of their liberties. In a vote, which they called 
an offer of duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory 
of a hundred and eleven Scottiſh monarchs, they 
acknowledged, that all theſe princes, by the primary 
and fundamental law of the ſtate, had been veſted 
with a /olid and abſolute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, de- 
rogatory to the king's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, 
abſolute power, of which none, they ſaid, whether 
ſingle perſons or collective bodies, can participate, 
but in dependance on him and by commiſſion from 
him. They promiſed that the whole nation, be- 
tween ſixteen and ſixty, ſhall be in readineſs for his 
majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be his 
royal pleaſure to require them. And they annexed 
the whole exciſe, both of inland and foreign com- 
modities, for ever to the crown. 
ALL the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of 
the ſame ſpirit. - They declared it treaſon for any 
perſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the council. 
To defend the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected 
a perſon to the ſame penalty. To be preſent at any 
conventicle, was made puniſhable with death and 
confiſcation of moveables. Even ſuch as refuſed to 
give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or non- 
conformity, were declared equally punifhable as if 
guilty of thoſe very crimes : An excellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquiſition. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that nothing could equal the abject ſervility 
of the Scottiſh nation during this period, but the ar- 
bitrary- ſeverity of the adminiſtration. ' 
IT was in vain that Argyle ſummoned a people, Argyle's f 
ſo loſt to all ſenſe of liberty, ſo degraded by repeated bor; [ 
indignities, to riſe in vindication of their yiolated 
| laws 
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laws and privileges. Even thoſe who declared for 
him, were, for the greater part, his own vaſſals; 
men who, if poſſible, were ſtill more ſunk in ſlavery 
than the reſt of the nation. He arrived, after a 
proſperous voyage, in Argyleſhife, attended by ſome 
fugitives from Holland ; among the reſt, by fir 
Patrick Hume, a man of mild diſpoſitions, who had 
been driven to this extremity by a continued train 
of oppreſſion. The privy council was beforehand 
appriſed of Argyle's intentions. The whole militia 


of the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two 


thouſand men, were already in arms; and a third 
part of them, with the regular forces, were on their 
march to oppoſe him. All the conſiderable gentry 
of his clan were thrown into priſon. And two ſhips 


of war were on the coaſt to watch his motions. 


defeat ; 


and execu- 
tion. 


Under all theſe diſcouragements he yet made a ſhift, 
partly from terror, partly from affection, to collect 
and arm a body of about two thouſand five hundred 
men; but ſoon found himſelf furrounded on all fides 
with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and am- 
munition were ſeized: His proviſions cut off: The 
marquis of Athole preſſed him on one fide ; lord 
Charles Murray on another; the duke of Gordon 
hung upon his rear; the earl of Dumbarton met 
him in - His followers daily fell off from him; 
but Argyle, reſolute to perſevere, broke at laſt with 
the ſhattered remains of his troops into the diſaffect- 
ed part. of the low countries, which he had en- 
deavoured to allure to him by declaratioas for the 
covenant. No one ſhowed either courage or incli- 
nation to join him and his ſmall and ftill decreaſing 
army, after wandering about for a little time, was 
at | laſt defeated and diffipated without an enemy. 
Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgh; 


where, after enduring many indignities with a gal- 


lant ſpirit, he was 7 — executed. He ſuffered 
on the former unjuſt ſentence which had been paſſed 
3 | upon 
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upon him. The reſt of his followers either elcaped CHAP. 


or were puniſhed by tranſportation : Rumbold and 
Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had attended Argyle 
on this expedition, were executed. | 

Tur king was ſo elated with this continued tide 
of proſperity, that he began to undervalue-even an 
Engliſh parliament, at all times formidable to his 
family; and from his ſpeech to that aſſembly, which 
he had aflembled early in the winter, he ſeems to 
have thought himſelf exempted from all rules of 
prudence, or neceſſity of diſſimulation. He plainly 
told the two houſes, that the militia, which had 
formerly been ſo much magnified, was now found, 
by experience in the laſt rebellion, to be altogether 
uſeleſs ; and he required a new ſupply, in order to 
maintain thoſe additional forces which he had levied. 
He alſo took notice, that he had employed a great 
many catholic officers, and that he had, in their fa- 
vour, diſpenſed with the law, requiring the teft to 
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be taken by every one that poſſeſſed any public of- 


fice. And to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, 
that, having reaped the benefit of their ſervice du- 
ring ſuch times of danger, he was determined, neither 


to expoſe them afterwards to diſgrace, nor himſelf, 


in caſe of another rebellion, to the want of their 
aſſiſtance, | 

Svc violent averſion did this parliament bear to 
oppoſition ; ſo great dread had been inſtilled of the 
_ conſequences attending any breach with the king; 
that it is probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power 
without declaring it, no inquiries would have been 
made, and time might have reconciled the nation 
to this dangerous exerciſe of prerogative. But to 
invade at once their conſtitution, to threaten their 
religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to 
require them, by their concurrence, to contribute 


towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds of 
their patience ; and they began, for the firſt time, 
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to diſplay ſome ſmall remains of Engliſh ſpirit and 

neroſity. When the king's ſpeech was _—_ into 
conſideration by the commons, many ſevere reflec- 
tions were thrown out againſt the preſent meaſures ; 
and the houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to 
promiſe in a general vote, that they would grant 
ſome ſupply. But inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, 
which could alone render them acceptable to the 


king, they proceeded to examine the diſpenſing 


power ; and they voted an addreſs to the King 
againſt it. Before this addreſs was preſented, they 
reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply ; and as one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds were demand- 
ed by the court, and two hundred thouſand propoſed 
by the country-party, a middle courſe was choſen, 
and ſeven hundred thouſand, after ſome diſpute, 
were at laſt voted. The addreſs againſt the diſ- 
penſing power was expreſſed in moſt reſpectful and 
ſubmiſſive terms; yet was it very ill received by the 


king, and his anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered 


with great warmth and vehemence. The commons 


were ſo daunted with this reply, that they kept 


filence a long time; and when Coke, member for 
Derby, roſe up and faid, “ I hope we are all Engliſh- 
« men, and not to be frightened with a few hard 
« words ;” fo little ſpirit appeared in that aſſembly, 
often ſo refractory and mutinous, that they ſent him 


to the Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and gene- 


rous ſentiment. They adjourned, without fixing a 
day for the conſideration of his majeſty's anſwer; 
and on their next meeting, they ſubmiſſively pro- 


| ceeded to the conſideration of the ſupply, and even 


went ſo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the ſum 
voted, in nine years and a half. The king, there- 
fore, had in effect, almoſt without conteſt or vio- 
lence, obtained a complete victory over the com- 
mons ; and that aſſembly, inſtead of guarding their 


liberties, now expoſed to manifeſt peril, conferred 
an 
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an additional revenue on the crown; and by ren- CH A P, 
dering the king in fome degree independent, con- ; 


tributed to increaſe thoſe dangers with which they 
had ſo much reaſon to be alarmed. | 

Tx next oppoſition came from the houſe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on theſe 
occaſions; and even from the bench of biſhops, 
where the court uſually expects the greateſt com- 
plaiſance and ſubmiſſion. The u you houſe had 
been brought, in the firſt days of the ſeſſion, to 
give general thanks for the king s ſpeech ; by which 
compliment they were underſtood, according to the 
practice of that time, to have acquieſced in every 
part of it: Yet, notwithſtanding that ſtep, Comp- 
ton, biſhop of London, in his own name and that 


of his brethren, moved that a day ſhould be ap- - 


pointed for taking the ſpeech into conſideration: He 
was ſeconded by Halitax, Nottingham, and Mor- 
daunt, Jefferies, the chancellor, oppoſed the mo- 
tion; and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that houſe the 
fame arrogance to which on the bench he had ſo 
long been accuſtomed : But he was ſoon taught to 
know his place; and he proved, by his behaviour, 
that inſolence, when checked, naturally ſinks into 
meanneſs and cowardice. The biſhop of London's 
motion prevailed. 

THe Ling might reaſonably have preſumed, that, 
even if the peers ſhould fo far reſume courage as to 
make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, 
the ſame ſteady anſwer which he had given to the 
commons would make them relapſe into the fame 
timidity ; and he might by that means have ob- 
tained a conſiderable ſupply, without making any 
conceſſions in return. But ſo imperious was his 
. temper, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertained 
of his own authority, and ſo violent the {ſchemes 
ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his priefts, 
that, without any delay, without waiting for any 
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— Preorogation. He continued the parliament during 


1685. 


a year and à half by four more prorogations; but 
Having in vain tried, by ſeparate applications, to 
break the obſtinacy of the leading members, he at 
laſt diſſolved that aſſembhy. And as it was plainly 
impoſſible for him to find among his proteſtant ſub- 


jects a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, 


it was univerſally concluded, that he intended 
thenceforth to govern entirely without parlia- 
ments. ; l 

Neves king mounted the throne of England with 
greater advantages than James; nay, poſſeſſed 
greater facility, if that were any advantage, of ren- 
dering himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : But 
all theſe fortunate circumſtances tended only, by 
his own miſconduct, to bring more ſudden ruin 
upon him. The nation ſeemed diſpoſed of them- 
ſelves to reſign their liberties, had he not, at the 
ſame, time, made an attempt upon their religion: 
And he might even have ſucceeded in ſurmounting 
at once their liberties and religion, had he con- 
ducted his ſchemes with common prudence and diſ- 
cretion. Openly to declare to the parliament, fo 
early in his reign, his intention to diſpenſe with the 
teſts, ftruck an univerſal alarm throughout the na- 
tion; infuſed terror into the church, which had 
hitherto been the chief ſupport of monarchy ; and 
even diſguſted the army, by whoſe means alone he 
could now purpoſe to govern. The former horror 
againſt popery was revived by polemical books and 
ſermons ; and in every diſpute the victory ſeemed 
to be gained by the proteſtant divines, who were 
heard with more favourable ears, and who managed 
the controverſy with more learning and eloquence. 
But another incident happened at this time, which 
tended mightily to excite the animoſity of the nation 
againſt the catholic communion. 
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Lewis XIV. having long haraſſed and moleſted C H * 


the proteſtants, at laſt revoked entirely the edict of 
Nantz; which had been enacted by Harry IV. for 
ſecuring them the free exerciſe of their religion; 
which had been declared irrevocable ; and which, 
during the experience of near a century, had been 
attended with no ſenſible inconvenience. All the 
iniquities inſeparable from perſecution were exer- 
ciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts ; who be- 
came obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions 
which they ſuffered, and either covered under a 
feigned converſion a more violent abhorrence of the 
catholic communion, or ſought among foreign na- 
tions for that liberty of which they were bereaved in 
their native country. Above half a million of the 
moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted France; 
and exported, together with immenſe ſums of 
money, thoſe arts and manufactures which had 
chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They pro- 
pagated every where the moſt tragical accounts of 
the tyranny exerciſed againſt them, and revived 
among the proteſtants all that reſentment” againſt 
the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery, to which. 
ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much 
foundation, Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed 
over into England; and all men were diſpoſed, 
from their repreſentations, to entertain the utmoſt 
horror againſt the projects which they apprehended 
to be formed by the king for the abolition of the 
proteſtant religion. When a prince of ſo much 
humanity and of ſuch fignal prudence as Lewis 
could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion 
alone, without any provocation, to embrace ſuch 
ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures, what might be 
dreaded, they aſked, from James, who was ſo much 
inferior in theſe virtues, and who had already been 
irritated by fuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition ? 


In vain did the king affect to throw the higheſt. 


blame on the perſecutions in France: In vain did 
R 2 he 
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he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to 


the diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms of 
toleration were regarded as inſidious; oppoſite to 
the avowed principles of his ſect, and belied by the 
ſevere adminiſtration which he himſelf had exer- 
ciſed againſt the non- conformiſts in Scotland. 

Tux ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction 
of popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much 
more ſo wide a ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the 
teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being 
diſappointed of the excluſion-bill, found pro- 
vided againft thoſe dreaded innovations. Yet 
was the king reſolute to perſevere in his pur- 
poſe; and having failed in bringing over the 
parliament, he made an attempt, with more ſuc- 
ceſs, for eſtabliſhing his diſpenſing power, by a 
verdict of the judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new 
proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel ; 
and directions were given to his coachman to pro- 
fecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, 
which the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, had granted to 
informers. By this feigned action, the king hoped, 
both from the authority of the deciſion, and the 
reaſon of the thing, to put an end to all queſtions | 
with regard to his diſpenſing power. 

Ir could not be expected that the lawyers ap- 
pointed to plead againſt Hales would exert great 
force on that occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded 
with ſuch anxiety by the public, that it has been 


thoroughly canvaſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſcourſes *; 


and could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, 
there want not. ſufficient materials on which to 
form a true judgment. The claim and exerciſe of 
the diſpenſing power 1s allowed to. be very ancient 
in England; and though it ſeems at firſt to have 


= Particularly fir Edward Herbert's Defence in the State Trials, 
and fir Robert Atk in's Enquiry concerning the Diſpenſing Power. 


3 : been 
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be traced up as high as the reign of Henry III.. 


In the feudal governments, men were more anxious 
to ſecure their private property than to ſhare in the 
public adminiſtration ; and A no innovations 
were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 
care of executing the laws, and enſuring general 
ſafety, was without jealouſy entruſted to the ſove- 
reign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended to 
arm the prince with more authority for that pur- 

ſe; and being in the main calculated for promot- 
ing his influence as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeemed 
no danger in allowing him to diſpenſe with their ex- 
ecution, in ſuch particular caſes as might require 
an exception or indulgence. That practice had ſo 
much prevailed, that the parliament itſelf had more 
than once acknowledged this prerogative of the 
crown ; particularly during the reign of Henry V. 
when they enacted the law againſt aliens“, and alfo 
when they paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors . But 
though the general tenor of the penal ſtatutes was 
fuch as gave the king a ſuperior intereſt in their ex- 
ecution beyond any of his ſubjects, it could not but 
ſometimes happen in a mixed government, that the 
parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which the 
regal power, in ſome particulars, even where pri- 
vate property was not immediately concerned, 
might be regulated and reſtrained. In the twenty- 
third of Henry VI. a law of this kind was enacted, 
prohibiting any man from ſerving in- a county as 
ſheriff above a year; and a clauſe was inſerted by 
which the king was difabled from granting a diſ- 
penſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that 


d Rot, Parl. x Hen. V. n. xv. 

© Ibid, x Hen, V. n. xxii. It is remarkable, however, that in the 
reign of Richard the Second, the parliament granted the King only 
a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot, 
Parl. 15 Rich. II. n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of 
himſelf, ſuch a prerogative, So uncertain were many of theſe points 


at that time, | : 
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this law, at leaſt, ſhould be exempted from the 
king's prerogative: But as the diſpenſing power 
ſtill prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided 
by the ſervility of the courts of judicature, even to 
overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had 


_ evidently intended to ſecure againſt violation. In 


the reign of Henry VII. the caſe was brought to 
a trial before all the judges in the exchequer-cham- 
ber; and it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſtrict clauſe above mentioned, the king might diſ- 
penſe with the ſtatute: He could firſt, it was al- 
leged, diſpenſe with the prohibitory clauſe, and 


then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the 
judges, though ſeemingly abſurd, had ever ſince 


aſſed for undoubted law: The practice of continu- 
ing the ſheriffs had prevailed: And moſt of the 
property in England had been fixed by deciſions, 
which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given 
in the courts of judicature, Many other diſpenſa- 
tions of a like nature may be produced ; not only 


ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were 


uniformly continued. Thus the law was diſpenſed 
with, which prohibited any man from going a judge 
of aflize into his own county ; that which rendered 
all Welchmen incapable of bearing offices in Wales; 
and that which required every one, who received a 
ardon for felony, to find ſureties for his good be- 
8 In the ſecond of James I. a new conſulta- 


tion of all the judges had been held upon a like 
queſtion: This prerogative of the crown was again 


unanimouſly affirmed*: And it became an eſta- 
bliſhed principle in Engliſh jurifprudence, that, 
though the king could not allow of what was mo- 


rally unlawful, he could permit what was only pro- 


hibited by poſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous houſe 

of commons, who extorted the petition of right 

from Charles 1. made no ſcruple, by the mouth of 
d Sir Edward Coke's Reports; ſeventh Report. | 
7 | Glanville, 
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Glanville, their manager, to allow of the diſpenſing * 
. * ec . ho . 
power in its full extent*©; and in the famous trial of 5 


ſhip- money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, had 
freely, and in the moſt explicit terms, made the 
ſame conceſſion, Sir Edward Coke, the great 
oracle of Engliſh law, had not only concurred with 
all other lawyers in favour of this prerogative, but 
ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the crown, 
that an act of parliament itſelf could not aboliſh it 5, 
And he particularly obſerves, that no law can im- 
poſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the king 
may not diſpenſe with ; becauſe the king, from the 
law of nature, has a right to the ſervice of all his 
ſubjects. This particular reaſon, as well as all the 
general principles, 1s applicable to the queſtion of 
the teſts; nor can the dangerous- conſequence of 
granting diſpenſations in that caſe be ever allowed 
to be pieaded before a court of judicature. Every 
prerogative of the crown, it may be ſaid, admits of 
abuſe : Should the king pardon all criminals, law 
muſt be totally diſſolved : Should he declare and 
continue perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable 
ruin muſt enſue : Yet theſe powers are entruſted to 
the ſovereign ; and we mult be content, as our anceſ- 
tors were, to depend upon his prudence and diſcfe- 
tion 1n the exerciſe of them. 

Thovon this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch 
principles as are uſually admitted by lawyers, the 
people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions 
againſt the uſe which James here made of his pre- 
rogative, that he was obliged, before he brought on 
Hales's cauſe, to diſplace four of the judges, Jones, 
Montague, Charleton, and Nevil; and even fir 
Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, though a man 
of acknowledged virtue, yet, becauſe he here ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of the crown, was expoſed 


e State Trials, vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 206. Parl. Hiſt, vol. viii, 
p. 132. f State Trials, vol. v. firſt edit. p. 17 . 

5 Sis Edward Coke's Reports, twelfth Report, p. 18. 
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to great and general reproach, Men deemed a dif- 
penſing to be in effect the ſame with a repealing 
power; and they could not conceive that leſs au- 
thority was neceſſary to repeal than to enact any 
ſtatute. If one penal law was diſpenſed with, any 
other might undergo the ſame fate: And by what 
principle could even the laws which define property 


be afterwards ſecured from violation ? The teſt a& 


had ever been conceived the great barrier of the 
eſtabliſhed religion under a popiſh ſucceſſor: As 
ſuch, it had been inſiſted on by the parliament; as 
ſuch, granted by the king; as ſuch, during the de- 
bates with regard to the excluſion, recommended 
by the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane 
of law, is it now annthilated, and rendered of no 
validity ? Theſe queſtions were every where aſked ; 
and men, ſtraitened by precedents and deciſions of 


great authority, were reduced either to queſtion the 


antiquity. of this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, that 
even the practice of near five centuries could not 
beſtow on it ſufficient authority *, It was not con- 
ſidered, that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity had proceeded from late innovations intro- 


duced into the government. Ever ſince the begin- 


ning of this century, the parliament had, with a 
laudable zeal, been acquiring powers and eſtabliſh- 
ing principles favourable to law and liberty: The 
authority of the crown had been limited in many 
important particulars: And penal ſtatutes were often 
calculated to ſecure the conftitution againſt the at- 


tempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve a general 


/ 


peace, and repreſs - crimes and immoralities. A 


prerogative, however, derived from very ancient, 


and almoſt uniform practice, the difpenſing power, 


ſtill remained, or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the 


crown; fufficient in an inſtant to overturn this 


whole fabric, and to throw down all fences of. the 


b Sir Robert Atkins, p. 21, 
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conſtitution, If this prerogative, which carries on C AP. 
the face of it ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of an abſolute =, 
authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient times, 1686. 
ſubfiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſubject; 
this fact only proves, that ſcarcely any human go- 
ver nment, much leſs one erected in rude and bar- 
barous times, is entirely conſiſtent and uniform in 
all its parts. But to expect that the diſpenſing 
power could, in any degree, be rendered compati- 
ble with thoſe accurate and regular limitations, which 
had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the people 
were determined to maintain, was a vain hope; and 
though men knew not upon what principles they 
could deny that prerogative, they faw that, if they 

would preſerve their laws and conſtitution, there 
was an abſolute neceſſity for denying, at leaſt for 
aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon 
ſucceeded, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes : 
By means of it, a more uniform edifice was at laft 
erected: The monſtrous inconſiſtence, fo viſible 
berween the ancient Gothic parts of the fabric and 
the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected: 
And to their mutual felicity, king and people were 
finally taught to know their proper boundaries. 


It is remarkable, that the convention, ſummoned by the prince of 
Orange, did not, even when they had the making of their own terms in 
the declaration of rights, venture to condemn the diſpenſing power in general, 
which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former kings of England, 
They only condemned it ſo far, as it bad been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, 
without being able to tell wherein the difference lay. But in the 6 
of rights, which paſſed about a twelyemonth after, the parliament took 
care to ſecure themſelves more effectually againſt a branch of preroga- 
tive, incompatible with all legal liberty and limitations; and they 
excluded, in poſitive terms, all diſpenſing power in the crown. Vet 
even then the houſe of lords rejected that clauſe of the bill, which 
condemned the exerciſe of this power in former kings, and obliged the 
commons to reſt content with aboliſhing it for the future. There 
needs no other proof of the irregular nature of the old Engliſh govern». 
ment, than the exiſtence of ſuch a prerogative, always exerciſed and 
never queſtioned, till the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, at laſt, 
the danger of it. See the Journals. 
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CHAP. - WHATEVER, topics lawyers might find to defend 
LXX. Tames's diſpenſing power, the nation thought it 


dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his reſolution 
of exerciſing it may on that account be eſteemed no 
leſs alarming, than if the power had been founded 
on the moſt recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation, 


It was not likely, that an authority, which had been 
aſſumed, through ſo many obſtacles, would in his 
hands lie long idle and unemployed. - Four catholic 


Jords were brought into the privy council, Powis, 
Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Halifax, finding 
that, notwithſtanding his paſt merits, he poſſeſſed 

no real credit or authority, became refractory in his 
oppolition ; and his office of privy ſeal was given 


to Arundel, The king was open, as well as zeal- 


ous, in the deſire of making converts; and men 
plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affec- 


tion and confidence was by a ſacrifice of their re- 


ligion. Sunderland, ſome time after, ſcrupled not 
to gain favour at this price. Rocheſter, the trea- 
ſurer, though the king's brother-in-law, yet, becauſe 


he refuſed to give this inſtance of complaiſance, was 
turned out o 


his office: The treaſury was put in 
commiſſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the head of 


it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch as 
had little regard to religion. The diſhonour, as 


well as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men 
reſolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their ancient 
faith. OY | 

Ix Scotland, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was 
more ſucceſsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and 
Melfort, were brought over to the court religions 


and the two latter noblemen made uſe of a very 


courtly reaſon for their converſion : They pretend- 
ed, that the papers found in the late king's cabinet, 


had opened their eyes, and had convinced them of 


the preſerence due to the catholic religion. Queenſ- 
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vices, and the important ſacrifices, which he had 
made to the meaſures of the court. Theſe merits 
could not even enſure him of ſafety againſt the ven- 
geance to which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, 
Perth, who had been ready to fink under his ſupe- 
rior intereſt, now acquired the aſcendant; and all 
the complaints exhibited againſt him, were totally 
obliterated. His faith, according to a ſaying of 
Halifax, had made him whole. 


Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was 


wholly taken off, and that the king thought himſelf 
at liberty to proceed to the full extent of his zeal 
and his violence. The duke of Ormond was re- 
called; and though the primate and lord Granard, 
two proteſtants, ſtill poſſeſſed the authority of juſ- 
tices, the whole power was lodged in the hands of 
Talbot, the general, ſoon after created earl of Tyr- 
connel; a man who, from the blindneſs of his 
prejudices and fury of his temper, was tranſported 
with the moſt immeaſurable ardour for the catholic 
cauſe, After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's re- 
bellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to diſarm 
all the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the pub- 
lic peace, and keeping their arms in a few maga- 
zines for the uſe of the militia. Next, the army 
was new-modelled; and a great number of officers 
were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was pretended that they 
or their fathers had ſerved under Cromwel and the 
republic. The injuſtice was not confined to them. 
Near three hundred officers more were afterwards 
broken, though many of them had purchaſed their 
commiſſions ; About four or five thouſand private 
ſoldiers, becauſe they were proteſtants, were diſ- 
miſſed ; and being ſtripped even of their regiment- 
als, were turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets, While 
theſe violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who 
had been named lord lieutenant, came over; but 
he ſoon found, that, as he had refuſed to give the 
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king the deſired pledge of fidelity, by changing his 
religion, he poſſeſſed no credit or authority. He 
was even a kind of priſoner in the hands of Tyrcon- 
nel; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power to 
the precipitate meaſures of the catholics, he was 
ſoon after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in his 


place. The unhappy proteſtants now ſaw all the 


civil authority, as well as the military force, tranſ- 
ferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies; 
inflamed with hereditary hatred, and ſtimulared by 
every mo'ive, which the paſſion either for power, 

operty, or religion, could inſpire. Even the bar- 
—.— banditti were let looſe to prey on them in 
their preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal of 
the ancient maſſacres was apprehended; and great 
multitudes, ſtruck with the beſt grounded terror, 


deſerted the kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh 


nation a dread of thoſe violences, to which, after 
ſome time, they might juſtly, from the prevalence 
of the catholics, think themſelves expoſed.” 

Ali judicious perſons of the catholic communion 
were diſguſted with theſe violent meaſures, and 
could eaſily foreſee the conſequences. But James 


Was entirely governed by the raſh counſels of the 


queen and of his confeſſor, father Peters, a jeſuit, 


whom he ſoon after created a privy counſellor. He 


thought too, that, as he was now in the decline of 
life, it was neceſſary for him, by haſty ſteps, to 
carry his deſigns into execution; leſt the ſucceſſion 
of the princeſs of Orange ſhould overturn all his 
projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bel- 
lafis, remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and 
cautious meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen and felt, 
during the profecution of the popiſn plot, the ex- 
treme antipathy which the nation bore to their reli- 
gion; and though ſome ſubſequent incidents had 
ſeemingly allayed that ſpirit, they knew that the 
ſettled habits of the people were ſtill the ſame, and 


that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to re- 
new 
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new the former animoſity. A very moderate in- 
dulgence, therefore, to the catholic religion would 
have ſatisfied them; and all attempts to acquire 
power, much more to produce a change of the na- 
tional faith, they deemed dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive“. | 

Ox the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the 
clergy of the church of England had concurred in 
the proſecution of it, with the ſame violence and 
credulity as the reſt of the nation: But dreadin 
afterwards the prevalence of republican and preſby- 
terian principles, they had been engaged to ſupport 
the meaſures of the court; and to their aſſiſtance 
chiefly, James had owed his ſucceſſion to the crown. 
Finding that all theſe ſervices were forgotten, and 
that the catholic religion was the king's ſole favour- 
ite, the church had commenced an oppoſition to 
court meaſures; and popery was now acknowledged 
the more immediate danger. In order to prevent 
inflammatory ſermons on this popular ſubject, James 
revived ſome directions to preachers, which had 
been promulgated by the late king, in the begin- 
ning of his reign, when no deſign againft the na- 
tional religion was yet formed, or at leaſt appre- 
hended. But in the preſent delicate and intereſting 
ſituation of the church, there was little reaſon to 
expect that orders founded on no legal authority, 
would be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no 
ſecurity to themſelves but in preſerving the confi- 
dence and regard of the people. Inſtead of avoid- 
ing controverſy, according to the king's injunctions, 
the preachers every where declaimed againſt po- 
pery ; and, among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a clergy- 
man of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
and affected to throw great contempt. on thoſe who 
had been induced to change their religion by fuch 
pitiful arguments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could 
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the king, gave great offence at court; and poſitive 
orders were iſſued to the biſhop of London, his dio- 
ceſan, immediately to ſuſpend Sharpe, till his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. The 
prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly obey 
theſe commands, and that he was not empowered, 
in ſuch a ſummary manner, to inflict any puniſh. 
ment even upon the greateſt delinquent. But nei- 
ther this obvious reaſon, nor the moſt dutiful ſub- 
miſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, 
could appeaſe the court. The king was determined 
to proceed” with violence in the proſecution of this 
affair. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh 
for diſobedience to his commands; and the expe- 
dient, which he employed for that purpoſe, was of 
a nature at once the moſt illegal and moſt alarming, 

Amons all the engines of authurity formerly em- 
ployed by the crown, none had been more danger- 
ous, or even deſtructive, to liberty, than the court 


of. high commiſſion, which, together with the ſtar- 


chamber, had been aboliſhed in the reign of 
Charles I. by act of parliament; in which a clauſe 
was alſo inſerted, prohibiting the erection in all fu- 
ture times, of that court, or any of a like nature. 
But this law was deemed by James no obſtacle ; and 
an ecclefiaftical commiſſion was anew iſſued, by 
which ſeven®* commiſſioners were veſted with full 
and unlimited authority over the church of Eng- 
land. On them were beſtowed the ſame inquiſito- 
rial powers, poſſeſſed by the former court of high 
commiſſion : They might proceed upon bare ſuſ- 
picion; and the better to ſet the law at defiance, it 
was expreſsly inſerted in their patent itſelf, that they 
were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding 


k The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft; 
the biſhop of Durham, Crew; of Rocheſter, Sprat; the earl of 
Rocheſter, Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice 
Herbert. The archbiſhop retuſed to act, and the biſhop of Cheſter 


was ſubſtituted in his place. 
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any law or ſtatute to the contrary. The king's de- 
ſign to ſubdue the church was now ſufficiently 
known; and had he been able to eſtabliſh: the au- 
thority of this new-erected court, his ſucceſs was 
infallible. A more ſenſible blow could not be 
given, both to national liberty and religion ; and 
happily the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe 
more iniquitous and unpopular than that againſt 
Sharpe and the biſhop of London. 

THe prelate was cited before the commiſſioners, 
After denying the legality of the court, and claim- 
ing the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried 
by the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded 
in his own defence, that, as he was obliged, if he 
had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a 
judge, he could not, conſiſtent either with law or 
equity, pronounce ſentence without a previous cita- 
tion and trial: That he had by petition repreſented 
this difficulty to his majeſty ; and not receiving any 
anſwer, he had reaſon to think that his petition had 
given entire ſatisfaction: That in order to ſhew far- 
ther his deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to abſtain 
from preaching, till he had juſtified his conduct to 
the king; an advice which, coming from a ſupe- 
rior, was equivalent to a command, and had accord- 
ingly met with the proper obedience: That he had 
thus, in his apprehenſion, conformed himſelf to his 
majeſty's pleaſure; but if he ſhould ſtill be found 
wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now 
willing to crave pardon, and to make reparation. 
All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe and the prelate, 
had no effect: It was determined to have an exam- 
ple: Orders were accordingly ſent to the commiſ- 
ſioners to proceed: And by a majority of votes the 
biſhop, as well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. 

ALMosT the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of 
attempts always imprudent, often illegal, ſometimes 


both, againſt whatever. was moſt loved and revered 
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the nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the king's as 
might be laudable in themſelves, were ſo diſgraced 
by his intentions, that they ſerve only to aggravate 
the charge againſt him. James was become a great 
tron of toleration, and an enemy to all thoſe per- 
cuting laws which, from the influence of the 


church, had been enacted both againſt the diſſenters 


and catholics. Not content with granting diſpenſa- 
tions to particular perſons, he aſſumed a power of 
iſſuing a declaration of general indulgence, and of 
ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which 
a conformity was required to the eſtabliſhed religion. 
This was a ftrain of authority, it muſt be confeſſed, 
quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitu- 
tion; yet was it ſupported by many ſtrong prece- 


| dents in the hiſtory of England. Even after the 


principles of liberty were become mcre prevalent, 
and began to be well underſtood, the late king had, 
oftener than once, and without giving much um- 
brage, exerted this dangerous power: He had, in 
1662, ſuſpended the execution of a law which re- 
gulated carriages : During the two Dutch wars, he 
had twice err N the act of navigation : And the 
commons, in 1666, being reſolved, contrary. to the 
king's judgment, to enact that N law againſt 
the importation of Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, 
in order to obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, 
which they deſired not at that time entirely to deny 
or abrogate, to call that importation a nuiſance. 

_ Trove the former authority of the ſovereign 
was great in civil affairs, it was ſtill greater in eccle- 
ſiaſtical; and the whole deſpotic power of the popes 
was often believed, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to 
have devolved to the crown. The laſt parliament of 
Charles I. by aboliſhing the power of the king and 
convocation to frame canons without conſent of par- 
liament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſuppoſed ex- 
tent of the ſupremacy ; but ſtill very conſiderable re- 

| | mains 
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mains of it, at leaſt very important claims, were pre- 
ſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the ſo- 
vereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights 
of his ſupremacy and his ſuſpending power, had grant- 
ed a general indulgence or toleration ; and in 1672 he 
renewed the ſame edi&t: Though the remonſtrances 
of his parliament obliged him, on both occaſions, 
to retract; and in the laſt inflance, the triumph of 
law over prerogative was deemed very great and me- 
morable. In general, we may remark, that where 
the exerciſe of the ſuſpending power was agreeable 
and uſeful, the power itſelf was little queſtioned : 
Where the exerciſe was thought liable to exceptions, 
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men not only oppoſed it, but proceeded to deny al- 


together the legality of the prerogative, on which it 
was founded, 


Jauks, more imprudent and arbitrary than his 


predeceſſor, iſſued his proclamation, ſuſpending all 
the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs; and granting 
a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. 
He was not deterred by the reflection, both that 
this ſcheme of indulgence was already blaſted by two 
fruitleſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as 
that of England, it was not ſufficient that a prero- 
gative be approved of by ſome lawyers and anti- 
quaries : If it was condemned by the general voice 
of the nation, and yet was ſtill exerted, the victory 
over national liberty was no leſs ſignal than if ob- 
tained by the moſt flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. 
Theſe two conſiderations indeed would rather ferve 
to recommend this project to James; who deemed 
himſelf ſuperior in vigour and activity to his bro- 
ther, and who probably thought that His people 
enjoyed no liberties, but by his royal conceſſion and 
indulgence. | 

In order to procure a better reception for his 
edict of toleration, the king, finding himſelf oppoſ- 
ed by the church, began to pay court to the diſſent- 
ers; and he imagined that, by playing one party 

Vor, VIII. 8 againſt 
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over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded 
his capacity to conduct. His intentions were fo 
obvious, that it was impoſſible for him ever to gain 
the ſincere confidence and regard of the non-con- 
formiſts. They knew that the genius of their reli- 
gion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the catho- 
lics, the ſole object of the king's affections. They 
were ſenſible, that both the violence of his temper, 


and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to 


the principles of toleration. They had ſeen that, 
on his acceſſion, as well as during his brother's 
reign, he had courted the church at their expence; 
and it was not till his dangerous ſchemes were re- 


jected by the prelates, that he had recourſe to the 


non-conformiſts. All his favours, therefore, muſt, 
to every man of judgment among the ſectaries, have 
appeared inſidious: Yet ſuch was the pleaſure 
reaped from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the 
diflenters againſt the church, who had ſo long ſub- 
jected them to the rigours of perſecution, that they 
every where expreſſed the moſt entire duty to the 
king, and compliance with his meaſures; and could 
not forbear rejoicing extremely in the preſent de- 
reſſion of their adverſaries. 

Bur had the diſſenters been ever ſo much inclin- 
ed to ſhut their eyes with regard to the king's inten- 
tions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in 
Scotland was ſufficient to diſcover the ſecret. The 
king firſt applied to the Scottiſh parliament, and 
deſired an indulgence for the catholics alone, with- 
out comprehending the preſbyterians: But that 
aſſembly, though more diſpoſed than even the par- 
lament of England, to facrifice their civil liberties, 
reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly to their reli- 
gion; and they rejected for the firſt time the king's 
application, - James therefore found himſelf obli- 
ged to exert his prerogative; and he now thought it 
prudent to intereſt a party among his ſubjects, _ 

dhe 
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the catholics, in ſupporting this act of authority. 
To the ſurpriſe of the haraſſed and perſecuted preſ- 
byterians, they heard the principles of toleration 
every where extolled, and found that full per- 
miſſion was granted to attend conventicles; an 
offence which, even duging this reign, had been 
declared no leſs than a capital enormity. The 
king's declaration, however, of indulgence contained 
clauſes ſufficient to depreſs their joy. As if popery 
were already predominant, he declared, „that he 
« never would uſe force or invincible neceſſity againſt 
« any man on account of his perſuaſion or the pro- 
« teſtant religion :” A promile ſurely of toleration 
given to the proteſtants with great precaution, and 
admitting a conſiderable latitude for perſecution and 
violence. It is likewiſe remarkable, that the king 
declared in expreſs terms, © that he had thought 
« fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, 
« and ab/olute power, which all his ſabjedts were 
ce to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal tole- 
cc ration.” The dangerous deſigns of other princes 
are to be collected by a compariſon. of their ſeveral 
actions, or by a diſcovery of their more ſecret coun- 
ſels : But ſo blinded was James with Zeal, ſo tranſ- 
ported by his imperious temper, that even his pro- 
clamations and public edits contain expreſſions 

which, without 2 inquiry, may ſuffice to his 
condemnation. 

Tae Engliſh well knew, that the king, by the 
conſtitution of their government, thought himſelf 
entitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in 
his ſouthern, as in his noxthern kingdom; and 
therefore, though the declaration of indulgence 
publiſhed for England was more cautiouſly ex- 
preſſed, they could not but be alarmed by the arbi- 
trary treatment to which their neighbours were ex- 
poſed. It is even remarkable, that the Engliſh 
declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange import. 
The king there promiſed, that he would maintain 
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his loving ſubjects i in all their properties and poſſeſ- 
fions, as well of church and abbey lands as' of an 
other. Men thought, that if the full eſtabliſhment of 
popery were not at hand, this promiſe was quite ſu- 
erfluous ; and they concluded, that the 'king was 
ſo replete with joy on the proſpect of that glorious 
event, that he- could not, even for a moment, re- 
frain from expreſſing it. 
Bur what afforded the moſt alarming voided, 
was the continuance and even increaſe of the violent 
and precipitate conduct of affairs in Ireland» Tyr- 


connel was now veſted with full authority; and car- 


ried over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man 
who was taken from a jail; and who had been con- 
victed of forgery and other crimes, but who com- 
penſated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for 
the catholic religion. He was even heard to ſay 
from the bench, that the proteſtants were all rogues, 
and that there was not one among forty thouſand 
that was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. The 
whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration” was ſuitable to 
ſuch ſentiments. © The catholics were put in poſſeſ- 
fion of the council table, of the courts of judicature, 
and of the bench of juſtices. In order to make 
them maſters of the parliament, the ſame violence 
was exerciſed that had been practiſed in England. 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations 
were annulled ; and new charters were granted, ſub- 
jecting the corporations to the will of the ſovereign. 
The proteſtant freemen were expelled, catholics in- 
troduced; and the latter ſect, as they always were 
the majority in number, were now in veſted with the 
whole! power of the kingdom. The act of ſettle- 
ment was the only obſtacle to their enjoying the 
whole property ; and 'Tyrconnel had' formed a 
ſcheme for calling a parliament, in order to h 
that act, and empower the king to beſtow all the 
lands of Ireland on his catholic ſubje&s. But in 
* ſcheme he met with Nos from the mode- 
rate 
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rate catholics in the king's council. Lord Bellaſis 
went even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, “ that 
ce that fellow in Ireland was fool and madman 
« enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” Ihe decay of 
trade, from the deſertion of the proteſtants, was re- 
preſented; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England: And by theſe conſider- 
ations the king's reſolutions were for ſome time 
ſuſpended; though it was eaſy to foreſee, from the 
uſual tenor of his conduct, which ſide would at 
laſt preponderate. 

Bur the king was not content with diſcovering 
in his own kingdoms. the imprudence of his con- 
duct: He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be 
witneſs of it. He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtle- 
maine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in order 
to expreſs his obeiſance to the pope, and to make 
adyances for reconciling his kingdoms, in form, to 
the . catholic communion. Never man, who came 
on ſo important an errand, met with ſo many ne- 
glects, and even affronts, as Caſtlemaine. The 
pontiff, inſtead of being pleaſed with this forward 
ſtep, concluded that a ſcheme, conducted with fo 
much indiſcretion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſſ- 
ful. And as he was engaged 1n a violent quarrel 
with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſt- 
ed him more nearly than the converſion of Eng- 
land, he bore little regard to James, whom he be- 
lieved too cloſely connected with his capital enemy. 

THe only proof of complaiſance which James re- 
ceived from the pontiff was his ſending a nuncio to 
England, in return for the embaſſy, By a& of 
parliament any communication with the pope was 
made treaſon : Yet ſo little regard did the king pay 
to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and 
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ſolemn reception at Windſor, The duke of Somer- 


ſet, one of the bed-chamber, becauſe he refuſed to 
aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment. The nuncio reſided openly in London 
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ſhops were publicly conſecrated in the king's chapel, 
and ſent out under the title of vicars apoſtolical, to 
exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective 
dioceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay 
catholics of England, were printed and diſperſed by 
the expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the king, 
The regular clergy of that communion appeared at 
court in the habits of their order; and ſome of 
them were ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little 
time, they hoped to walk in proceſſion through the 


capital. 


 WaHiLE the king ſhocked in the moſt open man- 
ner all the principles and e ue of his proteſtant 
ſubjects, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, 
that he ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the exe- 
cution of his deſigns. He had himſelf, by virtue 
of his prerogative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and 
diſpenſed with the teſt; but he would gladly have 
obtained the ſanction of parliament to theſe acts of 

wer ; and he knew that, without this authority, 

is edicts alone would never afford a durable ſecu- 
rity to the catholics. He had employed, therefore, 


with the members of parliament many private con- 


ferences, which were then called cleſetings; and he 
uſed every expedient of reaſons, menaces, and pro- 
miſes, to break their obſtinacy in this particular. 
Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the 
parliament, and was determined to call a new one, 
from which he expected more complaiſance and 
ſubmiſſion. By the practice of annulling the char, 
ters, the king was become maſter of all the corpo- 
rations, and could at pleaſure change every where 
the whole magiſtracy. The church party, therefore, 
by whom the crown had been hitherto ſo remark- 
ably ſupported, and to whom the king viſibly owed 
his ſafety from all the efforts of his enemies, was 
deprived of authority; and the diſſenters, thoſe 
very enemies, were, firſt in London, and after- 

„ . wards 
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wards in every other corporation, ſubſtituted in 
their place. Not content with this violent and 
dangerous innovation, the king appointed certain 
regulators to examine the qualifications of electors; 
and directions were given them to exclude all ſuch as 
adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes '. Queries to 
this purpoſe were openly propoſed in all places, in 
order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the 
king to judge of the proceedings of the future par- 
liament. The power of the crown was at this time 
ſo great; and the revenue, managed by James's 
frugality, ſo conſiderable and independent; that, if 
he had embraced any national party, he had been 
enſured of ſucceſs; and might have carried his au- 
thority to what length he pleaſed. But the catho- 
lics, to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were 
ſcarcely the hundredth part of the people. Even 
the proteſtant non-conformiſts, whom he ſo much 
courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and 
what was worſe, repoſed no confidence in the unna- 
tural alliance contracted with the catholics, and in 
the principles of toleration, which, contrary to their 
uſual practice in all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be 
adopted by that ſect. The king, therefore, finding 
little hopes of ſucceſs, delayed the ſummoning of 
a parliament, and proceeded ſtill in the exerciſe of 
his illegal and arbitrary authority, 

THz whole power in Ireland had been committed 
to catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom 
the king chiefly truſted, were converts to that reli- 
gion, Every great office in England, civil and- 
military, was gradually transferred from the pro- 


1 The elections in ſome places, particularly in York, were tranſ- 
ferred from the people to the magiſtrates, who, by the new charter, 
were all named by the crown, Sir John Rereſby's Memoirs, p. 272. 
This was in reality nothing different from the king's naming the 
members. The ſame act of authority had been employed in all the 


boroughs of Scotland, | 
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CHAP. teſtants. Rocheſter and Clarendon, the king's bro- 


thers-in-law, though they had ever been faithful to 
his intereſts, could not, by all their ſervices, atone 
for their adherence to the national religion; and 
had been diſmiſſed from their employments. The 
violent Jefferies himſelf, though he had ſacrificed 


Juſtice and humanity to the court; yet, becauſe he 


refuſed alſo to give up his religion, was declining in 
favour and intereſt, Nothing now remained but to 
open the door in the church and univerſities to the 
intruſion of the catholics. It was not long before 
the king made this raſh effort; and by conſtraining 
the prelacy and eſtabliſhed church to ſeek protec- 
tion 1n the principles of liberty, he at laſt left him- 


ſelf entirely without friends and adherents. 


FarhER Francis, a Benedictine, was recom- 
mended by the king's mandate to the univerſity of 
Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and as it 
was uſual for the univerſity to confer that degree on 
perſons eminent for learning, without regard to their 
religion; and as they had even admitted lately the 
ſecretary to the ambaſſador of Morocco; the king 
on that account thought himſelf the better entitled 
to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered, that 
there was a great difference between a compliment 
beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a 
title to vote in all the elections and ſtatutes of the 


univerſity, and which, if conferred on the catholics, 


would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſu- 


perior. - They therefore refuſed to obey the king's 


mandate, and were cited ro appear before the court 


of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice-chancellor 


was ſuſpended by that court; but as the univerſity 
choſe a man of ſpirit to ſucceed him, the king 


thought proper for the prefent to drop his preten- 
ſions. 


THe attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was 
prolecuted with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was 
N | attended 
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attended with more important conſequences, This CHAP, 


univerſity had lately, in their famous decree, made 
a ſolemn profeſſion of paſſive obedience ; and the 
court probably expected, that they would ſhow their 
ſincerity, when their turn came to practiſe that doc- 
trine ; which, though, if carried to the utmoſt ex- 
tent, it be contrary both to reaſon and to nature, 
is apt to meet with the more effectual oppoſition 
from the latter principle. The preſident of Mag- 
dalen college, one of the richeſt foundations in 
Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent 
in favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one 
who, beſides his being a catholic, had not, in 
other reſpects, the qualifications required by the 
ſtatutes for enjoying that office, The fellows of 
the college made ſubmiſſive applications to the king 
for recalling his mandate; but before they received 
an anſwer, the day came, on which, by their ſta- 
tutes, they were obliged to proceed to an election. 
They choſe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as 
of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for maintain- 
ing his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In 
order to puniſh the college for this contumacy, as it 
was called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was 
ſent down, and the new preſident and the fellows 
were cited before it. So little regard had been paid 
to any conſideration beſides religion, that Farmer, 
on inquiry, was found guilty of the loweſt and moſt 
ſcandalous vices ; inſomuch that even the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his 
election. A new mandate, therefore, was iſſued 
in favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford, 
a man of a proſtitute character, but who, like Far- 
mer, atoned for all his vices by his ayowed willing- 
neſs to embrace the catholic religion, The college 
repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been ap- 
ointed by election, and there were few inſtances 
of the king's interpoſing by his recommendation in 
favour of any candidate; that having already made 
HD a regular 
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CHAP. a regular election of a preſident, they could not 


deprive him of his office, and, during his life-time, 
ſubſtitute any other in his place; that, even if there 
were a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of their 
founder, could not be choſen ; that they had all of 
them bound themſelves by oath to obſerve theſe 
ſtatutes, and never on any account to accept of a 
diſpenſation ; and that the college had at all times 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, that no- 
thing but the moſt invincible neceſſity could now 
oblige them to oppoſe his majeſty's inclinations, 


All theſe reaſons availed them nothing. The pre- 


ſident and all the fellows, except two who complied, 
were expelled the college; and Parker was put in 
poſſeſſion of the office. This act of violence, of 
all thoſe which were committed during the reign of 
ames, is perhaps the moſt illegal and arbitrary. 
hen the diſpenſing power was the molt ſtrenuouſſy 
inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had ſtill been allow- 
ed, that the ſtatutes which regard private property, 
could not legally be infringed by that prerogative, 
Yet in this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe 
were not now ſecure from invaſion. The privi- 
leges of a college are attacked : Men are illegally 
diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their 
duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The 
fountains of the church are attempted to be poi- 
ſoned; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere 
all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil preferments, would 
be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of honour, virtue, 
and ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the 
reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the general ſenti- 


* ments; and as the univerſities have an intimate 


connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eitabliſhments, and 
mightily intereſt all thoſe who have there received 
their education, this arbitrary proceeding begat 
an univerſal diſcontent againſt the King's admini- 
ftration, | | 


THE 
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Tur next meaſure of the court was an infult CHAP. 


ſtill more open on the eccleſiaſtics, and rendered 
the breach between the king and that powerful body 
fatal, as well as incurable. It is ſtrange that James, 
when he felt, from the ſentiments of his own heart, 
what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, 
ſhould yet be ſo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect 
that it might poſſibly have a proportionable autho- 
rity over his ſubjefts, Could he have profited by 
repeated experience, he had ſeen inſtances enow of 
their ſtrong averſion to that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious temper, he was deter- 
mined, by every poſlible expedient, to introduce 
into his kingdoms. | 

Txt king publiſhed a ſecond declaration of in- 
dulgence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the for- 
mer; and he ſubjoined an order, that, immedi- 
ately after divine ſervice, it ſhould be read by the 
clergy in all the churches. As they were known 
univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe made of the 
ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they thought, could 
be meant only as an inſult upon them; and they 
were ſenſible, that, by their compliance, they ſhould 
expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt, on 
account of their tame behaviour, and to public 
hatred, by their indirectly patroniſing ſo obnoxious 
a prerogative x. They were determined, therefore, 
almoſt univerſally to preſerve the regard of the 
— ; their only protection, while the laws were 

ecome of ſo little validity, and while the court 


| yas ſo deeply engaged in oppoſite intereſts. In 


order to encourage them in this reſolution, ſix pre- 
lates, namely Lloyde biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken of 


m When Charles diſſolved his laſt parliament, he ſet forth a decla- 
ration giving his reaſons for that meaſure, and this declaration the 
fiery bad been ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. 
L hele orders were agree2ble to their party prejudices, and they will- 
ingly ſubmitted to them, The contrary was now the caſe, 
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ter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of 
Briſtol, met privately with the primate, and con- 
certed the form of a; petition to the king. They 
there repreſent in few words, that, though poſſeſſed 


of the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the 


church of England had given fuch eminent teſti- 
monies; and though deſirous of affording eaſe, in a 


legal way, to all proteſtant diſſenters; yet, becauſe 


the declaration of indulgence was founded on a 
prerogative formerly declared illegal by parlia- 
ment, they could not, in prudence, honour, or 


conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the 


diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be in- 
terpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought 
the king, that he would not inſiſt upon their reading 
that declaration. Se 

Tux king was incapable, not only of yielding 
to the greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the 
ſlighteſt and moſt reſpectful contradiction to paſs 
uncenſured. He immediately embraced a reſolu- 
tion (and his reſolutions, when once embraced, 


n The words of the petition were: That the great averſeneſs found 
in themſelves to their diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches 
your majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds 


neither from any want of duty and obedience to your majeſty (our 


holy mother the church of England, being both in her principles and 
her conſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to her great 
honour becn more than once oublicly acknowledged to be fo by your 
gracious majeſty) nor yet from any want of tenderneſs to diſſenters, 
in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper as ſhall 
be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in par- 


liament and convocation, But among many other conſiderations, 


from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a 
diſpenſing power as hath been often declared illegal in pariiament, aud 
particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 
majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence 
to the whole nation both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners 
cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves 
parties to it as a diftribution of it all over the nation, and the ſolemn 
publication of it once and again, even in God's houſe, and in the 
time of divine fervice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonable 
conſtruction, | 


Were 


FAME S it, 
were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, for a peti- 


tion ſo popular in its matter, and ſo prudent and 
cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition was 
delivered him in private, he ſummoned them be- 
fore the council; and queſtioned them whether 
they would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw his 
intention, and ſeemed long deſirous to decline an- 
ſwering : But being puſhed by the chancellor, they 
at laſt avowed the petition. On their refuſal to give 
bail, an order was immediately drawn for their com- 
mitment to the Tower; and the crown lawyers re- 
ceived directions to profecute them for the ſeditious 
libel which, it was pretended, they had compoſed 
and uttered. 

Tre people were already aware of the danger 
to which' the prelates were expoſed ; and were 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention 
with regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary 
affair. Bur when they beheld theſe fathers of the 
church brought from court under the cuſtody of 
a guard, when they ſaw them embarked in veſ- 
ſels on the river, and conveyed towards the 
Tower, all their affection for liberty, all their zeal 
for religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to 
behold this affecting ſpectacle. The whole ſhore 
was covered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, 
who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy 
paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven 
for protection during this extreme danger, to which 
their country and their religion ſtood expoſed. 
Even the ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the 
ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their knees before 
the diſtreſſed prelates, and cra ved the benediction 
of thoſe criminals whom they were appointed to 

guard. Some perlons ran into the water, that 
they might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſſ- 
ings, which the prelates were diſtributing on all 
around them. The biſhops themſelves, during 
this triumphant ſuffering, augmented the general 

tavour, 
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CHAP. favour, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment 


and they ſtill exhorted the people to fear God, 
honour the king, and maintain their loyalty ; ex- 
preſſions more animating than the moſt inflamma. 


tory ſpeeches. And no Jooner had they entered 


the precincts of the Tower than they hurried to 
chapel, in order to return thanks for thoſe afflic- 


tions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, 


had thought them worthy to endure. 

THrzir paſſage, when conducted to their trial, 
was, if poſſible, attended by greater crowds of 
anxious ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous 
criſis to which affairs were reduced, and were ſen. 
fible that the king could not have put the iſſue 
on a cauſe more unfavourable for himſelf than that 
in which he had ſo imprudently engaged. T wenty- 
nine temporal peers (for the other prelates kept 
aloof) attended the priſoners to Weſtminſter-hall ; 
and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſſion, 
that ſcarcely was any room left for the populace 
to enter. The lawyers for the biſhops were fir 
Robert Sawyer, fir Francis Pemberton, Pollex- 


fen, Treby, and Sommers. No cauſe, even du- 


ring the proſecution of the popiſh plot, was ever 


heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The po- 


pular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce and ſtrong, 
was now farther irritated by the oppoſition of go- 


_ wvernment, 


TRE counſel for the biſhops pleaded, that the 
law allowed ſubjects, if they thought - themſelves 
aggrieved in any particular, to apply by petition 
to the king, provided they kept within certain 
bounds, which the ſame law preſcribed to them, 
and which, in the preſent petition, the prelates 
had ſtrictly obſerved : That an active obedience in 
caſes which were contrary to conſcience, was ne- 
ver pretended to be due to government; and law 
was allowed to be the great meaſure of the com- 
pliance and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects : That when any 

| perſon 
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rſon found commands to be impoſed upon him CH 


which he could not obey, it was more reſpectful 
in him to offer his reaſons for refuſal, than to re- 
main in a ſullen and refractory ſilence: That it 
was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even though not 
called upon, to diſcover their ſenſe of public mea- 
ſures, in which every one had ſo intimate a con- 
cern : That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were 
called upon, .and muſt either expreſs their appro- 
bation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by 
petition : That it could be no ſedition to deny the 
prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; becauſe there 
really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be, 
in a legal and limited government: That even if 
this prerogative were real, it had yet been frequent- 
ly controverted before the whole nation, both in 
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Weſtminſter-hall, and in both houſes of parlia- 


ment; and no one had ęver dreamed of puniſhing 
the denial of it as criminal: That the prelates, in- 
ſtead of making an appeal to the people, had ap- 


plied in private to his majeſty, and had even deli- 


vered their petition ſo ſecretly, that, except by the 
confeſſion extorted from them before the council, it 
was found impoſſible to prove them the authors: 
And that though the petition was afterwards print- 
ed and diſperſed, it was not ſo much as attempted 
to be proved that they had the leaſt knowledge of 
the publication. 

Tuxsz arguments were convincing in themſelves, 
and were heard with a favourable diſpoſition by the 
audience. Even ſome of the judges, though their 
ſeats were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves 
in favour of the priſoners. The jury, however, from 
what cauſe is unknown, took ſeveral hours to de- 
liberate, and kept, during ſo long a time, the peo- 
ple in the moſt anxious expectation. But when the 
wiſhed-for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt pro- 
nounced, the intelligence was echoed through the 
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CHAP. hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was car- 
XX. . ried into the city, and was propagated with infinite 
1688. joy throughout the kingdom. e 

Exe ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king had, 
every ſummer, encamped his army on Hounſlow- 
heath, that he might both improve their diſcipline, 
and by ſo unuſual a ſpectacle overawe the mutinous 
people. A popiſn - chapel was openly erected in 
the midſt of the camp, and great pains were taken, 
though in vain, to bring over the ſoldiers to that 
communion. The few converts, whom the prieſts 
had made, were treated with ſuch contempt and 
ignominy, as deterred every one from following the 
example. Even the Iriſh officers, whom the king 
introduced into the army, ſerved rather, from the 
= | averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt among 

4 them. It happened, that the very day on which 

| the trial of the biſhops was finiſhed, James had re- 

viewed the troops, and had retired into the tent of 
| lord Feverſham, the general ; when he was ſurpriſed 
| to hear a great uproar in the camp, attended with 
the moſt extravagant ſymptoms. of tumultuary joy. 
He ſuddenly inquired the cauſe, and was told by 
Feverſham, © It was nothing but the rejoicing of 
ce the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the biſhops.” 
« Do you call that nothing?“ replied he, <* but 
« ſo much the worſe for them.” | 
THz king was ſtill determined to ruſh forward in 
the ſame courſe, in which he was already, by his 
| : 2 career, ſo fatally advanced. Though he 
| ew that every order of men, except a handful of 
catholics, were enraged at his paſt meaſures, and 

{till more terrified with the future proſpect; though 

| he ſaw that the ſame diſcontents had reached the 

| army, his fole reſource during the general diſſaffec- 
tion ; yet was he incapable of changing his meaſures, 
or even of remitting his violence in the proſecution 
of them. He ſtruck out two of the judges, 

3 2» Powel 
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Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to favour CHAP. 
the biſhops : He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe XX. 
clergymen who had not read his declaration; that. 1,688. 
is, the whole church of England, two hundred ex- 
cepted: He ſent a mandate to the new fellows, 
whom he had obtruded on Magdalen college, to 
elect for preſident, in the room of Parker, lately 
deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and titular biſhop of Madura: And he is even faid 
to have nominated the ſame perſon to the ſee of 
Oxford. So great an infatuation 1s perhaps an ob- 
ject of compaſſion rather than of anger: And is 
really ſurpriſing in a man who, in other reſpects, 
was not wholly deficient in ſenſe and accompliſh- 
ments. | 

A rew days before the acquittal of the biſhops, 
an event happened, which, in the king's ſentiments, 
much overbalanced all the mortifications received 
on that occaſion, The queen was delivered of a oth june. 
ſon, who was baptiſed by the name of James. —_ 
This bleſſing was impatienly longed for, not only ef Wales. 
by the king and queen, but by all the zealous ca- 
tholics both abroad and at home. They faw, that 
the king was paſt middle age; and that on his death 
the ſucceſſion muſt devolve to the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Orange, two zealous proteſtants, who would 
ſoon replace every thing on ancient foundations. 
Vows therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a 
male ſucceſſor: Pilgrimages were undertaken, par- 
ticularly one to Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Mo- 
dena; and ſucceſs was chiefly attributed to that 
pious journey. But in proportion as this event was 
agreeable to the catholics, it increaſed the diſguſt of 
the proteſtants, by depriving them of that pleaſing, 
though ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at pre- 
| ſent they flattered themſelves. Calumny even went 
ſo far as to aſcribe to the king the deſign of impoſ- 
ing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might 
be educated in his principles, and after his death 


Vol. VIII. 1 ſupport 
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ſupport the catholic religion in his dominions. The 
nation almoſt univerſally believed him capable, 
from bigotry, of committing any crime; as they 
had ſeen, that, from like motives, he was guilty of 
every imprudence: And the affections of nature, 
they thought, would be eaſily ſacrificed to the ſupe- 
rior motive of propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith. The preſent occaſion was not the firſt, when 


that calumny had been invented. In the year 1682, 


the queen, then dutcheſs of York, had been preg- 
nant; and rumours were ſpread that an impoſture 
would at that time be obtruded upon the nation: 


But happily, the infant proved a female, and there- 


by ſpared the party all the trouble of ſupporting 
their improbable fiction“. 


© This ſtory is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obſervator, 
ubliſhed at that very time, 23d of Auguſt 1682. Party zeal is ca- 
able of ſwallowing the moſt incredible ſtory ; but it is ſurely ſingu- 
ar, that the ſame calumny, when once baffled, ſhould yet be re- 
newed with ſuch ſucceſs. | 
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CondufF of the prince of Orange——He forms a 


league againſt France—refuſes to concur with the 


king—reſolves to oppoſe the king 1s applied to 
by the Engliſh Coalition of parties Prince's 
preparations —— Offers of France to the king 


rejected Suppoſed league with France Ge- 
neral diſcontents The king retrafts his meaſures 
Prince's declaration The prince lands in 
England —— General commotion Deſertion of 
the army—and of prince George—and of the 
princeſs Anne King's conſternation — and 
flight General confuſion King ſeized at 
Feverſham Second eſcape—— King's character 
Convention ſummoned Settlement of Scot- 
Engliſh convention meets Views of 
Free conference between the houſes 
Settlement of the crown 


land 
the parties 
Commons prevail 
Manners and ſciences, 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, 

| concurred to alienate from the king every 
rank and denomination of men, it might. be ex- 
pected that his throne would, without delay, fall to 
pieces by its own weight: But ſuch is the influence 
of eſtabliſhed government; ſo averſe are men from 
beginning hazardous enterpriſes; that, had not an 
attack been made from abroad, affairs might long 
have remained in their preſent delicate ſituation, and 
James might at laſt have prevailed in his raſh and 


ill- concerted projects. 
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Tx prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage 
with the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent 
conduct; agreeably to that ſound underſtanding with 
which he was ſo eminently endowed. He made it 
a maxim to concern himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, 
and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the 
factions, or give umbrage to the prince who filled 
the throne. His natural inclination, as well as his 
intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with aſſiduous 
induſtry in the tranſactions on the continent, and to 
oppoſe the grandeur of the French monarch, againſt 
whom he had long, both from perſonal and political 
conſiderations, conceived a violent animoſity. By 
this conduct, he gratified the prejudjces of the 


whole Engliſh nation ; But as he croſſed the incli- 


nations of Charles, who ſought peace by compli- 
ance with France, he had much declined in the 
favour and affections of that monarch, 

James on his acceſſion found it ſo much his in- 
tereſt to live on good terms with the heir apparent, 


that he ſhowed the prince ſome demonſtrations of 


friendſhip; and the prince, on his part, was not 
wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard to- 
wards the king. On Monmouth's invaſion, he im- 
mediately diſpatched over fix regiments of Britiſh 
troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice; and he 
offered to take the command of the king's forces 
againſt the rebels. How little ſoever he might ap- 
prove of James's adminiſtration, he always kept a 
total ſilence on the ſubject, and gave no counte- 
nance to thoſe difcontents which were propagated 
with ſuch induſtry throughout the nation, 

IT was from the application of James himſelf, 
that the prince firſt openly took any part in Engliſh 
affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas which the 
king had entertained of his prerogative, he found 
that the edicts emitted from it ſtill wanted much 
of the authority of laws, and that the * 
0 
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of them might in the iſſue become dangerous, both © H AP. 
to himſelf and to the catholics, whom he defired to 


favour. An a& of parliament alone could inſure 
the indulgence or toleration, which he had laboured 


to eſtabliſh; and he hoped that, if the prince 


would declare in favour of that ſcheme, the mem 


bers, who had hitherto reſiſted all his own appli- 
cations, would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. 
The conſent, therefore, of the prince to the repeal 
of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was ſtrongly ſo- 
licited by the king; and in order to engage him to 
agree to that meaſure, hopes were given”, that 
England would ſecond him in all thoſe enterpriſes 
which his active and extenſive genius had with ſuch 
ſucceſs planned on the continent. He was at this 
time the centre of all the negotiations of Chriſten- 


| dom. 


rince well knew, were enraged by the repeated in- 
Juries which they had ſuffered from the ambition of 
Lewis, and ſtill more by the frequent inſults which 
his pride had made them undergo. He was ap- 
priſed of the influence of theſe monarchs over the 
catholic princes of the empire: He had himſelf ac- 
quired great authority with the proteſtants: And 
he formed a project of uniting Europe in one gene- 
ral league againſt the encroachments of France, 
which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the independ- 
ence of all its neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thoſe 
of a conqueror and a perſecutor; and Lewis ſoon 
found, that beſides his weakening France by the 
baniſhment of ſo many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees 
had inflamed all the proteſtant nations againſt him, 
and had raiſed him enemies who, in defence of 
their religion as well as liberty, were obſtinately re- 


ſolved to oppoſe his progreſs. The city of Am- 


Þ Burnet, vol. i. p. 711. D'Avaux, 1 5th of April 1688. 
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ſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had be- 
fore fallen into a dependance on France, being ter- 
rified with the accounts which they every moment 
received, of the furious perſecutions againſt the 
Hugonots, had now dropped all domeſtic faction, 
and had entered into an entire confidence with the 
prince of Orange. The proteſtant princes of the 


empire formed a ſeparate league at Magdebourg for 
the defence of their religion. The Engliſh were 


anew enraged at the blind bigotry of their ſove- 
reign, and were diſpoſed to embrace the moſt de- 
ſperate reſolutions againſt him. From a view of 
the ſtate of Europe during this period, it appears, 
that Lewis, beſides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had 
wantonly by this perſecution raiſed invincible bar- 
riers to his arms, which otherwiſe it had been diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to reſiſt. 

Tux prince of Orange knew how to avail himſelf 
of all theſe advantages. By his intrigues and influ- 
ence there was formed at Augſbourg a league, in 
which the whole empire united for its defence 
againſt the French monarch. Spain and Holland 
became parties in the alliance. The acceſſion of 
Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sweden and Den- 
mark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. But though 
theſe numerous ſtates compoſed the greater part of 
Europe, the league was ſtill deemed imperfect and 
unequal to its end, ſo long as England main- 
tained that neutrality, in which ſhe had hitherto 
perſevered. 

James, though more prone to bigrotry, was 
more ſenſible to his own and to national honour 
than his brother; and had he not been reſtrained by 
the former motive, he would have maintained with 
more ſpirit the intereſts and independence of his 


Kingdoms. When a proſpect, therefore, appeared 


q D*'Avaux, 24th of July 3681; 1oth of June, x5th of October, 
11th of November, 1688; vol. jv. p. zo. 


of 
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of effecting his religious ſchemes by oppoſing the 
| progreſs of France, he was not averſe to that mea- 
ſure; and he gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring with his views in England, he 
might prevail with him to ſecond thoſe projects 
which the prince was ſo ambitious of promoting. 

A Mok tempting offer could not be made to a 
perſon of his enterpriſing character: But the objec- 
tions to that meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared 
to him unſurmountable. The king, he obſerved, 
had incurred the hatred of his own ſubjects : Great 
apprehenſions were entertained of his deſigns : The 
only reſource which the nation ſaw, was in the fu- 
ture ſucceſſion of the prince and princeſs : Should 
he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he ſhould 
draw on himſelf all the odium under which the king 
laboured : The nation might even refuſe to bear 
the expence of alliances, which would in that caſe 
become ſo ſuſpicious : And he might himſelf incur 
danger of loſing a ſucceſſion which was awaiting 
him, and which the egregious indiſcretion of the 
king ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping, 
before it ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of 
nature. The prince, therefore, would go no far- 
ther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes, by which the non- conformiſts as well 
as catholics were expoſed to puniſhment : The teſt 
he deemed a ſecurity abſolutely neceſſary for the 
eſtabliſhed religion, 

Tux king did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle 
trial. There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who 
had been baniſhed for pretended treaſonable prac- 
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tices; but who had afterwards obtained a pardon, 


and had been recalled. By the king's directions, 
Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to penfionary Fagel, 
with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in 
Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for an 


unlimited toleration, he deſired that his reaſons 
4 ſhould, 
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ſhould, in the king's name, be communicated to 
the prince and princeſs of Orange. Fagel during 
a long time made no reply; but finding that his ſi- 
lence- was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt ex- 
preſſed his own ſentiments and thoſe of their High- 
neſſes. He ſaid, that it was their fixed opinion, 
that no man, merely becauſe he differed from the 
eſtabliſhed faith, ſhould ever, while he remained a 
peaceable ſubject, be expoſed to any puniſhment or 
even vexation. That the prince and princes gave 
heartily their conſent for repealing legally all the 
penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe which had been enacted 
againſt the catholics as againſt the proteſtant non- 
conformiſts; and would concur with the king in 
any meaſure for that purpoſe. That the teſt was 
not to be conſidered as a penalty inflicted on the 
profeſſors of any religion, but as a ſecurity provided 
for the eſtabliſhed worſhip. That it was no puniſh- 
ment on men to be excluded from public offices, 
and to live peaceably on their own revenues or in- 
duſtry. That even in the United Provinces, which 
were ſo often cited as models of toleration, though 
all ſets were admitted, yet civil offices were en- 
joyed by the profeſſors of the -eſtabliſhed religion 
alone. That military commands, indeed, were 
ſometimes beſtowed on catholics ; but as they were 
conferred with great precaution, and {till lay under 
the control of the magiſtrate, they could give no 
juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that their High- 
neſſes, however deſirous of gratifying the king, and 
of endeavouring, by every means, to render his 
reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any 
meaſure which would expoſe their religion to ſuch 
imminent danger. | 

Wurxs this letter was publiſhed, as it foon was, it 


inſpired great courage into the proteſtants of all de- 


nominations, and ſerved to keep them united in their 
oppoſition to the encroachments of the catholics, 
10 On 
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On the other hand, the king, who was not content C HA. 
with a ſimple toleration for his own religion, but — 
was reſolved that it ſhould enjoy great credit, if 1638. 
not an abſolute ſuperiority, was extremely diſguſted, 

and took every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, 
as well againſt the prince of Orange as the United 
Provinces. He gave the Algerine pirates, who 

reyed on the Dutch, a reception 1n his harbours, 
and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. He revived 

ſome complaints of the Eaſt India company with 
regard to the affair of Bantam. He required the 
ſix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice to be 
ſent over. He began to put his navy in a formida- 
ble condition. And from all his movements, the 
Hollanders entertained apprehenſions, that he ſought 
only an occaſion and pretence for making war upon 
them. 

Tux prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs Reſolvesto 
with more vigour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh oppo the 
proteſtants in his intereſts, as well as maintain them "_ 
firm in their preſent union againſt the catholics. 
He knew that men of education in England were, 
many of them, retained in their religion more by 
honour than by principle * ; and that, though every 
one was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet if the 
example were once ſet by ſome eminent perſons, 
intereſt would every day make conſiderable con- 
verſions to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly 
encouraged by the ſovereign. Dykvelt therefore 
was ſent over as envoy to England; and the prince 
gave him inſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrat- 
ing on the conduct of affairs both at home and 
abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, 
to every. ſect and denomination. To the church 
party he ſent aſſurances of favour and regard, and 
proteſted, that his education in Holland had nowiſe 
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non- conformiſts were exhorted not to be deceived 
by the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh court, but to 
wait patiently till, in the fulneſs of time, laws en- 
acted by proteſtants, ſhould give them that tolera- 
tion which, with ſo much reaſon, they had long 
demanded. Dykvelt executed his commiſſion with 
ſuch dexterity, that all orders of men caſt their eyes 
towards Holland, and expected thence a deliverance 
from thoſe dangers with which their religion and 
liberty were ſo nearly threatened. | 
Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in 
church and ſtate, made ſecret applications to Dyk- 
velt, and through him to the prince of Orange. 
Admiral Herbert too, though a man of great ex- 
pence, and ſeemingly of little religion, had thrown 
up his employments, and had retired to the Hague, 
where he aſſured the prince of the diſaffection of the 
ſeamen, by whom that admiral was extremely be- 
loved. Admiral Ruſſel, couſin-german to the un- 
fortunate lord of that name, paſſed frequently be- 
tween England and Holland, and kept the com- 
munication open with all the great men of the pro- 
teſtant party. Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, 
and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over 
under pretence of drinking the waters at Spaw, and 


conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal 


combination againſt che meaſures of the king. Lord 
Dumblaine, ſon of the earl of Danby, being maſter 
of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Holland, and 
carried from many of the nobility tenders of duty, 
and even conſiderable ſums of money *, to the prince 


of Orange. 
Turk remained, however, ſome reaſons, which 


retained all parties in awe, and kept them from 


breaking out into immediate hoſtility. The prince, 


© D' Avaux, 14th and 24th of —— 8th and 15th of October, 
1688. 
on 


jan t's" n. 


on the one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by vio- 
lent meaſures, an inheritance which the laws en- 
fured to the princeſs; and the Engliſh proteſtants, 
on the other, from the proſpect of her ſucceſſion, 
ſtil entertained hopes of obtaining at laſt a peace- 
able and a ſafe redreſs of all their grievances. But 
when a ſon was born to the king, both the prince 
and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and 
ſaw no reſource but in a confederacy for their mu- 
tual intereſts. And thus the event, which James 
had ſo long made the object of his moſt ardent 
prayers, and from which he expected the firm eſta- 
bliſhment of his throne, proved the immediate cauſe 
of his ruin and downfal. 
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ZuvLESsTEIN, who had been ſent over to con- 


gratulate the king on the birth of his ſon, brought 
back to the prince invitations from moſt of the great 
men in England, to aſſiſt them, by, his arms, in 
the recovery of their laws and liberties. The biſhop 
of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, De- 
vonſhire, Dorſet, the duke of Norfolk, the lords 
Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hamb- 
den, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens 
of London ; all theſe perſons, though of oppoſite 
parties, concurred 1n their applications to the prince. 
The whigs, ſuitably to their ancient principles of 
liberty, which had led them to attempt the exclu- 
ſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a king, whoſe con- 


duct had juſtified whatever his worſt enemies had 


prognoſticated concerning his ſucceſſion. The tories 
and the church party, finding their paſt ſervices 
forgotten, their rights invaded, their religion threat- 
ened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over-ſtrained 
doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and 
powerful-dictates of nature. The non-conformiſts, 
dreading the carefles of known and inveterate ene- 
mies, deemed the offers of toleration more ſecure 
from a prince, educated in thoſe principles, and ac- 
cuſtomed to that practice. And thus all faction 

| was 
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of parties. 
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parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly con- 
curred in a deſign of reſiſting their unhappy and 
miſguided ſovereign. The earl of Shrewſbury, who 
had acquired great popularity by delerting, at this 
time, the catholic religion, in which he had been 
educated, left his regiment, mortgaged his eſtate 


for forty thouſand pounds, and made a tender of 


his ſword and purſe to the prince of Orange. Lord 
Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and intirmities, 
had taken a journey for the ſame purpoſe. Lord 
Mordaunt was at the Hague, and puſhed on the en- 
terpriſe with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for 
which he was ſo eminent, Even Sunderland, the 
king's favourite miniſter, 1s believed to have en- 
tered into a correſpondence with the prince ; and at 
the expence of his own honour and his maſter's in- 
tereſts, to have ſecretly favoured a cauſe, which, he 
foreſaw, was likely ſoon to predominate *. 

Tux prince was eaſily engaged to yield to the ap- 
plications of the Engliſh, and to embrace the de- 
fence of a nation, which, during its preſent fears 
and diſtreſſes, regarded him as its ſole protector. 
The great object of his ambition was to be placed at 
the head of a confederate army, and by his valour to 
avenge the injuries, which he himſelf, his country, 
and his allies, had ſuſtained from the haughty Lewis. 
But while England remained under the preſent go- 
vernment, he deſpaired of ever forming a league 
which would be able, with any probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, to make oppoſition againſt that powerful mo- 
narch. The ties of affinity could not be ſuppoſed 
to have great influence over a perſon of the prince's 
rank and temper; much more as he knew, that 
they were at firſt unwillingly contracted by the king, 
ard had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential 


u D*'Avaux was always of that opinion. See his negotiations 6th 
and 2oth May, 18th, 27th of September, 22d of November, 2688, 


On the whole, that opinion is the moſt probable, 


favours 
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favours or good offices. Or ſhould any reproach 
remain upon him for violating the duties of pri- 
vate life; the glory of delivering oppreſſed nations 
would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reaſonable 
men, to make ample compenſation. He could not 
well expect, on the commencement of his enter- 
priſe, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly foreſaw, that its 
ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his authority in that kingdom. 
And fo egregious was James's temerity, that there 
was no advantage, ſo great or obvious, which that 
prince's indiſcretion might not afford his enemies. 
Tus prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, 
was peculiarly happy in the ſituations in which he 
was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he 
reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupport- 


ed the general independency of Europe. And thus, 


though his virtue, 1t is confeſſed, be not the pureſt 
which we meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult 
to find any perſon, whole actions and conduct have 
contributed more eminently to the general intereſts 
of ſociety and of mankind. 

Tur time, when the prince entered on his enter- 
priſe, was well choſen; as the people were then in 
the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult which 
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che —— and trial of the biſhops had put 


upon the church, and indeed upon all the proteſt- 
ants of the nation. His method of conducting his 
preparations was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under 
other pretences he had beforehand made conſider- 
able augmentations to the Dutch navy; and the 
ſhips were at that time lying in harbour. Some 
additional troops were allo levied ; and ſums of 
money, raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by 
the prince to the uſe of this expedition. The States 
had given him their entire confidence ; and partly 
from terror of the power of France, partly from diſ- 
guſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their commerce in 
that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs 
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in this enterpriſe was become to their domeſtic hap. 
pineſs and ſecurity. Many of the neighbouring 
princes regarded him as their guardian and protec- 
tor, and were guided by him in all their counſels, 
He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, with the electors of Bran- 
denburgh and Saxony, with the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg, 
It was agreed, that theſe princes ſhould replace the 
troops employed againſt England, and ſhould pro- 
te& the United Provinces during the abſence of 
the prince of Orange. Their forces were already 
on their march for that purpoſe : A conſiderable en- 
campment of the Dutch army was formed at Nime- 
guen : Every place was in movement; and though 
the roots of this conſpiracy reached from one end of 
Europe to . the other, ſo ſecret were the prince's 
counſels, and ſo fortunate was the ſituation of af- 
fairs, that he could till cover his preparations under 
other pretences ; and little ſuſpicion was entertained 
of his real intentions. 

Tre king of France, menaced by the league of 
Augſbourg, had reſolved to ſtrike the firſt blow 
againſt the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with 
the emperor and the elector palatine, he had in- 
vaded Germany with a great army, and had laid 
ſiege to Philipſbourg. The elector of Cologne, 
who was alſo biſhop of Liege and Munſter, and 
whoſe territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded the 
United Provinces, had died about this time; and 
the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion were prince 
Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the houſe of 
Auftria, and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, a prelate 
dependant on France. The pope, who favoured 


the allies, was able to throw the balance between 
the parties, and prince Clement was choſen ; a cir- 


cumſtance which contributed extremely to the ſecu- 


rity of the States. But as the cardinal kept poſſeſ- 


ſion of many of the fortreſſes, and had applied to 
I France 


0 
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France for ſuccour, the neighbouring territories 
were full of troops; and by this means the prepa- 


rations of the Dutch and their allies ſeemed intend- 


ed merely for their own defence againſt the different 

enterpriſes of Lewis, | 
ALL the artifices, however, of the prince could 
not entirely conceal his real intentions from the ſa- 
gacity of the French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's en- 
voy at the Hague, had been able, by a compariſon 
of circumſtances, to trace the purpoſes of the pre- 
parations in Holland; and he inſtantly informed his 
maſter of this diſcovery. Lewis conveyed the in- 
telligence to James; and accompanied the inform- 
ation with an important offer. He was willing to 
join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Englith fleet; 
and to ſend over any number of troops, which 
James ſhould judge requiſite for his ſecurity. When 
this propoſal was rejected, he again offered to raiſe 
the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to march his army into 
the Netherlands, and by the terror of his arms to 
detain the Dutch forces in their own country. This 
propoſal met with no better reception. | 
James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that 
his ſon-in-law intended an invaſion upon England. 
Fully perſuaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his 
own authority, he fancied that a like belief had 
made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which 
broke out every where, ſuch an univerſal combina- 
tion in rebellion appeared to him no-wile credible. 
His army, in which he truſted, and which he had 
conſiderably augmented, would eaſily be able, he 
thought, to repel foreign force, and to ſuppreſs 
any ſedition among the populace. A ſmall number 
of French troops, joined to theſe, might tend only 
to breed diſcontent ; and afford them a pretence for 
mutinying againſt foreigners, ſo much feared and 
hated by the nation, A great body of auxiliaries 
might indeed ſecure him both againſt an * 
Om 
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from Holland, and againſt the rebellion of his own 
ſubjects; but would be able aſterwards to reduce 
him to dependance, and render his authority en- 


tirely precarious. Even the French invaſion of the 


Low Countries might be attended with dangerous 
conſequences ;. and would ſuffice, in theſe Jealous 
times, to revive the old fuſpicion of a combination 
againſt Holland, and againſt the proteſtant religion; 


a ſuſpicion, which had already produced ſuch dif- 
contents in England. Theſe were the views ſug- 


geſted by Sunderland; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the reaſons on which they were founded, were 
ſufficiently plauſible; as indeed the ſituation, to 
which the king had reduced himſelf, was, to the 
Jatt degree, delicate and perplexing. 

STiLL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend 
and ally, whoſe intereſts he regarded as cloſely con- 
nected with his own. By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the 
king's miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D'Avaux 


to remonſtrate with the States, in Lewis's name, 


againſt thoſe preparations which they were making 
to invade England. The ſtrict amity, ſaid, the 
French miniſter, which ſubſiſts between the two 
monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt 
againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt himſelf. 
This remonſtrance had a bad effect, and put the States 
in a flame. What is this alliance, they aſked, be- 
tween France and England, which has been ſo care- 
fully concealed from us? Is it of the ſame nature 
with the former; meant for our deſtruction, and for 
the. extirpation of the proteſtant religion? If ſo, it 
is high time for us to provide for our own defence, 
and to anticipate thoſe projects which are forming 
againſt us. 
Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious 
ſtep taken by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not re- 
duced, he ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of 
Furſtemberg, and obliged to ſek the protection of 
France, He recalled Skelton, and threw him = 
, | | ng 
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the Tower for his raſh conduct. He ſolemnly diſ- CHAP. 
avowed D'Avaux's memorial; and proteſted, that 
no alliance ſubſiſted between him and Lewis, but 2688. 
what was public and known to all the world. The 

States, however, ſtill affected to appear incredulous 

on that head * ; and the Engliſh, prepoſſeſſed againſt 

their ſovereign, firmly believed that he had con- 

certed a project with Lewis for their entire ſubjec- 

tion. Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into 

the hands of that ambitious monarch : England was 

to be filled with French and Iriſh troops: And 

every man, who refuſed to embrace the Romiſh ſu- 
perſtition, was by theſe bigoted princes devoted to 

certain deſtruction. 

T rxsE ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, 
and tended to augment the diſcontents, of which 
both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 
trayed every day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The 
fleet had begun to mutiny; becauſe Stricland, the 
admiral, a Roman catholic, introduced the maſs 
aboard his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chap- 
lain. It was with ſome difficulty the ſeamen could 
be appeaſed; and they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, 
that they would not fight againſt the Dutch, whom 
they called friends and brethren, but would will- 
ingly give battle to the French, whom they re- 
garded as national enemies. The king had intend- 
ed to augment his army with Iriſh recruits, and he 
reſolved to try the experiment on the regiment of 
the duke of Berwic, his natural ſon : But Beaumont, 
the lieutenant-colonel, refuſed-to admit them; and 
to this oppoſition five captains ſteadily adhered. 
They were all caſhiered ; and had not the diſcon- 


* That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and 
England appears both from Sunderland's apology, and from 
D'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed : See vol. iv. p. 18. Eng. 
tranſlations, 27th of September 1687, 16th of March, 6th of May, 
roth of Auguſt, zd, 23d, and 24th of September, 5th and yth of 
October, 11th of November, 1688. . 
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CHAD. tents of the army on this occaſion become very 
8 4 , apparent, it was reſolved to have puniſhed thoſe offi- 
1638. cers for mutiny. | EY 

| Tux king made a trial of the diſpoſitions of his 
army, in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed. Findin 
oppoſition from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical orders 
of the kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the mili- 
tary, who, if unanimous, were able alone to ſerve 
all his purpoſes, and to enforce univerſal obedience. 
His intention was to engage all the regiments, one 
after another, to give their conſent to the repeal of 
the teſt and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly, the 
major of Litchfield's drew out the battalion before 
the king, and told them, that they were required 
either to enter into his majeſty's views in theſe par- 
ticulars, or to lay down their arms. James was ſur- 

| priſed to find that, two captains and a few popiſh 
| ſoldiers excepted, the whole battalion immediately 

embraced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome 

| time he remained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered 
from his aſtoniſhment; he commanded them to take 
| up their arms; adding with a ſullen, diſcontented 
| air, © That for the future, he would not do them 
| ce the honour to apply for their approbation.“ 
WILE the wing was diſmayed with theſe ſymp- 
toms of general diſaffection, he received a letter from 
| 23d Sept. the marquis of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague, 
| which informed him with certainty, that he was 
| ſoon to look for a powerful invaſion from Holland, 
| and that penſionary Fagel had at length acknow- 
| ledged, that the ſcope of all the Dutch naval pre- 
parations was to tranſport forces into England. 
| Though James could reaſonably expect no other in- 
| telligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He 
grew pale, and the letter dropped from his hand : 
His eyes were now opened, and he found himſelf 
on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his de- 
luſions had hitherto concealed from him. His mi- 
niſters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed, ſaw no 
reſgurce 


JAMES II. 


reſource but in a ſudden and precipitate retraction CH A Þ. 


of all thoſe fatal meaſures by which he had created 
to himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter 
into any alliance with them for common ſecurity : 
He replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieute- 
nants and juſtices, who had been deprived of their 
commiſſions for their adherence to the teſt and the 

enal laws: He reſtored the charters of London, 
and of all the corporations : He annulled the court 
of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: He took off the biſhop 
of London's ſuſpenſion : He reinſtated the expelled 
preſident and fellows of Magdalen college : And he 
was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops whom he 
had fo lately - proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe 
meaſures were regarded as ſymproms of fear, not of 
repentance. The biſhops, inſtead of promiſing 
ſuccour, or ſuggeſting comfort, recapitulated to 
him all the inſtances of his mal-adminiſtration, 
and adviſed him thenceforwards to follow 
more falutary counſel. And as intelligence ar- 


rived of a great diſaſter which had befallen the 


Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the king 
recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions which he 
had made to Magdalen college: A bad ſign of his 
ſincerity in his other conceſſions. Nay, ſo preva- 
lent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt 
all his preſent diſtreſſes, he could not forbear, at 
the baptiſm of the young prince, appointing the 
pope to be one of the god-fathers. 

THz report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be 
impoſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and 
greedily received, before the birth of the prince of 
Wales: But the king, who, without ſeeming to 
| take notice of the matter, might eaſily have quaſhed 

that ridiculous rumour, had, from an ill- timed 
haugutineſs, totally neglected it. He dildained, he 
aid, to ſatisfy thoſe who could deem him capable 
of 10 baſe and villanous an action. Finding that 
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impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to 
ſubmit to the mortifying taſk of aſcertaining the 
reality of the birth. Though no particular atten- 
tion had been beforehand given to enſure proof, the 
evidence, both of the queen's pregnancy and deli- 
very, was rendered indiſputable; and ſo much the 
more, as no argument or proof of any importance, 
nothing but popular rumour and ſurmiſe, could be 
thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 

MEANWRAILE, the prince of Orange's declaration 
was diſperſed over the kingdom, and met with uni- 
verſal approbation. All the grievances of the na- 
tion were there enumerated: The diſpenſing and 
ſuſpending power; the court of eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſion ; the filling of all offices with catholics, and 
the raiſing of a Jeſuit to be privy-counſellor ; the 
open encouragement given to popery, by building 
every where churches, colleges, and ſeminaries, for 
that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they refuſed 
to give ſentence according to orders received from 
court ; the annulling of the charters of all the cor- 
porations, and the ſubjecting of elections to arbi- 
trary will and pleaſure; the treating of petitions, 
even the moſt modeſt, and from perſons of the 
higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious; the com- 
mitting of the whole authority of Ireland, civil and 
military, into the hands of papiſts; the aſſuming of 


an abſolute power over the religion and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exacting in that kingdom an 


obedience without reſerve; and the violent preſump- 


tions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of Wales. 


In order to redreſs all theſe grievances, the prince 
faid that he intended to come over to England with 


an armed force, which might protect him from the 
king's evil counſellors: And that his ſole aim was 


to have a legal and free parliament aſſembled, who 
might provide for the ſafety and liberty of the na- 


tion, as well as examine the proofs of the prince of 


Wales's 
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Wales's legitimacy. No one, he added, could en- 
tertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed any other deſign than to procure 
the full and laſting ſettlement of religion, liberty, 
and property. The force which he meant to bring 
with him was totally diſproportioned to any views 
of conqueſt; and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo 
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many perſons of high rank, both in church and 


tate, would have given him ſo many ſolemn invi- 
tations for ſuch a pernicious purpoſe. Though the 
Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his enterpriſe, had 
retended to redreſs ſome of the grievances com- 
lained of; there ſtill remained the foundation of 
all grievances, that upon which they could in an 
inſtant be again erected, an arbitrary and deſpotic 
power in the crown. And for this uſurpation there 
was no poſlible remedy, but by a full declaration 
of all the rights of the ſubject in a free parlia- 

ment. | | | | 
So well concerted were the prince's meaſures, 
that, in three days, above four hundred tranſports 
were hired ; the army quickly fell down the rivers 
and canals from Nimeguen ; the artillery, arms, 
ſtores, and horſes, were embarked ; and the prince 
ſet fail from Helvoet-Sluice, with a fleet of near five 
hundred veſſels, and an army of above fourteen 
thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, 
which drove him back: But his loſs being ſoon 
repaired, the fleet put to fea under the command of 
admiral Herbert, and made ſail with a fair wind 
towards the weſt of England. The ſame wind de- 
tained the king's fleet in their ſtation near Harwich, 
and enabled the Dutch to pals the ſtreights of Dover 
without oppoſition. Both ſhores were covered with 
multitudes of people, who, beſides admiring the 
grandeur of the ſpectacle, were held in anxious ſuſ- 
penſe by the proſpect of an enterpriſe, the moſt im- 
portant, which, during ſome ages, had been un- 
dertaken in Europe. The prince had a proſperous 
U 3 voyage, 
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EXXl. the faſth of November, the anniverſary of the gun- 


16383, powder-treaſon. 

Tu Dutch army marched firſt to Exbten; and 
the prince's declaration was there publiſhed. That 
whole county was ſo terrified with the executions - 
which had enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that 
no one for ſeveral days joined the prince. The 
biſhop of Exeter in a fright fled to London, and 
carried to court intelligence of the invaſion., As a 
reward of his zeal, he received the archbiſhopric of 
York, which-had long been kept vacant, with an 
intention, as was univerſally believed, of beſtowing 
it on ſome catholic. The firſt perſon who joined 

q the prince was major Burrington; and he was quick- 
ly followed by the gentry of the. counties of Devon 
[ and Somerſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propo- 
ſals for an aſſociation, which every one ſigned. By 
degrees, the earl of Abingdon, Mrs Ruſſel, fon of 
the ear} of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe, 
General came to Exeter. All England was in commotion. 
de Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhire, the earl of 

Danby ſeized York, the carl of Bath, governor of 

Wt Plymouth, declared for the prince, the earl of De- 
vonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. The 
nobility and gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced 
the ſame cauſe; and every day there appeared ſome 
effect of that univerſal combination into which the 
nation had entered againſt the meaſures of the king. 
Even thoſe who took not the field againſt him, 
were able to embarraſs and confound his counſels. 
A petition for a free parliament was ſigned by 
twenty-four biſhops and peers of the greateſt diſ- 
tinction, and was preſented to the king. No one 

thought of oppoſing or reſiſting the invader, 

Bor the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſ- 
alfection which from the general ſpirit of the nation, 
not from any particular reaſon, had creeped into 
the army. The officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to pre- 
| | fer 
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fer the intereſts of their country and of their religion 
to thoſe principles of honour and fidelity, which are 
commonly eſteemed the moſt ſacred ties by men of 
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that profeſſion, Lord Colcheſter, ſon of the earl P*fertion 


of Rivers, was the firſt officer that deſerted to the 


of the 
army, 


prince; and he was attended by a few of his troops. 


Lord Lovelace made a like-effort; but was inter- 
cepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, 
and taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, ſon of the earl 
of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted 
to carry over three regiments of cavalry ; and he 
actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the 
prince's quarters. Several officers of diſtinction in- 
formed Feverſham, the general, that they could not 
in conſcience fight againſt the prince of Orange. 

Lok Churchill had been raiſed from the rank 
of a page, had been inveſted with a high command 
in the army, had been created a peer, and had owed 
his whole fortune to the king's favour: Yet even he 
could reſolve, during the preſent extremity, to de- 
ſert his unhappy maſter, who had ever repoſed en- 
tire confidence in him. He carried with him the 
duke of Grafton, natural ſon of the late king, co- 
lonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This 
conduct was a ſignal ſacrifice to public virtue of 
every duty in private life; and required, ever after, 
the moſt upright, diſintereſted, and public-ſpirited 
behaviour, to render it juſtifiable, 

THe king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head- 
quarters of his army, when he received this fatal 
intelligence, That prince, though a ſevere enemy, 
had ever appeared a warm, ſteady, and ſincere 
friend; and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as 
with many other inſtances of ingratitude, to which 
he was now expoſed. There remained none in 
whom he. could confide. As the whole army had 
diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded it 
full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe whom 


he had moſt fayoured and obliged, he no longer ex- 
| U 4 pected 
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7; peat that others would hazard their lives in his 
i {ervice. During this diſtraction and perplexity, he 
embraced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his 
army, and retiring towards London: A meaſure 
* which could only ſerve to betray his ty; and — 
"yoke farther treachery. 

Bor Churchill had prepared a Nil more mortal 
blow for his diftrefled benefactor. His lady and he 
had an entire aſcendant over the family of prince 
George of Denmark ; and the time now appeared 
ſeaſonable for overwhelming rhe unhappy king, who 
was already ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks which 
he had received. Andover was the firſt ſtage of 
James's retreat towards London ; and there prince 
George, together with the young duke of Ormond®, 
ſir George Huet, and ſome other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, deferted him in the night-time, and retired 
to the prince's camp. No ſooner had this news 
reached London, than the princeſs Anne, pretend- 
ing fear of the king's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf 
in company with the biſhop of London and lady 
Churchill. She fled to Nottingham; where the 
earl of Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and 
the gentry of the county quickly formed a Weep for 
her protection. 

Tux late king, in order to gratify the nation; had 
entruſted the education of his-nieces entirely to pro- 
teſtants; ; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the 
chief reſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their 
father's defection, great care had been taken to 
inſti] into them, from their earlieſt infancy, the 
ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt popery. During the 
violence too of ſuch popular currents, as now | 
prevailed in England, all private conſiderations are 
commonly loft in the general paſſion; and the more 
ann any perioh poſſeſſes, the more 8 15 he, 


„ His grandfather, the fiſt duke of Ormond, had died this x year, « on 
the 27ſt ef July. | | 


on 


4; &; M; E. $ . 


on ſuch, occaſions, to neglect and abandon his do- 
meſtic duties. Though theſe cauſes. may account 
for the behaviour of the princeſs, they had nowiſe 
prepared the king to expect fo aſtoniſhing an event. 
He burſt into tears, when the firſt intelligence of it 
was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw in 
this incident the total expiration of his royal autho- 
rity: But the nearer and more intimate concern of 


a parent laid hold of his heart; when he found 


himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a 
child, and a virtuous child, whom he had ever re- 
garded with the molt tender affection. * God help 
« me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, 
« my own children have forſaken me!“ It is indeed 
ſingular, that a prince whoſe chief blame conſiſted 
in imprudences, and miſguided principles, ſhould 
be expoſed, from religious antipathy, to ſuch treat- 
ment as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enor- 
mous tyrants that have diſgraced the records of 
hiſtory, never met with from their friends and 
family. 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time 
prevailed, that this unhappy father, who had been 
deſerted by his favourite child, was believed, upon 
her diſappearing, to have put her to death: And it 
was fortunate, that the truth was timely diſcovered ; 
otherwiſe the populace, even the king's guards 
themſelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, 
to commence a maſſacre of the prieſts and ca- 
tholics. 10 

Tus king's fortune now expoſed him to the con- 
tempt of his enemies; and his behaviour was not 
ſuch as could gain him the eſteem of his friends 
and adherents. Unable to reſiſt the torrent, he 


| E not preſence of mind in yielding to it; 


ut ſeemed in this emergence as much depreſſed 
with adverſity, as he had before been vainly elated 
by proſperity. He called a council of all the peers 
and prelates who were in London; and followed 
4 their 
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their advice in iſſuing writs for a new parliament, 
and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godol- 
phin, as commiſſioners to treat with the prince of 
Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal au- 
thority which he exerted. He, even hearkened to 
imprudent counſel, by which he was prompted to 
deſert the throne, and to gratify his enemies be- 
yond what their fondeſt hopes could have promiſed 


them. 


Tux queen obſerving the fury of the people, and 
knowing how much ſhe was the object of general 


| hatred, was ſtruck with the deepelt terror, and be- 


KAY 


gan to apprehend a parhamentary impeachment, 
from which, ſhe was told, the queens of England 
were not exempted. The popiſh courtiers, and 
above all, the prieſts, were aware, that they ſhould 
be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual baniſh- 
ment was the ſmalleſt penalty which they muſt ex- 
pect from national refentment. They were, there- 
fore, deſirous of carrying the king along with them; 
whoſe preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome re- 
ſource and protection to them in foreign countries, 
and whoſe reſtoration, if it ever happened, would 
again reinſtate them in power and authority. The 
general defection of the proteſtants made the king 
regard the catholics as his only ſubjects, on whoſe 
counſel he could rely; and the fatal cataſtrophe of 
his father afforded thein a plauſible reaſon for mak- 
ing him apprehend a like fate. The great differ- 
ence of circumſtances was not, during men's pre- 
ſent diſtractions, ſufficiently weighed. Even after 
the people were inflamed by a long civil war, the 
execution of Charles I. could not be deemed a na- 
tional deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, 


puſhed on by a daring and enthuſiaſtical leader; 


and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did ſtill entertain, a violent abhorrence againſt that 
enormity. The ſituation of public affairs, there- 
fore, no more reſembled what it was forty years be- 

7 | fore, 
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fore, than the prince of Orange, either in birth, CHAP. 
; character, fortune, or connexions, could be ſup- _ Hes . 
| poſed a parallel to Cromwel. 1683. 


Tux emiſſaries of France, and among the reſt, 
| Barillon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about 
the king; and they had entertained a very falſe no- 

tion, which they inſtilled into him, that nothing 
would more certainly retard the public ſettlement, 
and beget univerſal confuſion, than his deſerting 
the kingdom. The prince of Orange had with 
good reaſon embraced a contrary opinion; and he 
deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for 
ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this 
public motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, 
by private ambition, he was determined to uſe 
every expedient which might intimidate the king, 
and make him quit that throne which he himſelf 
was alone enabled to fill, He declined a perſonal 
conference with James's commiſſioners, and ſent 
the earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 
them: The terms which he propoſed, implied al- 
moſt a preſent participation of the ſovereignty : And 
he ſtopped not a moment the march of his army 
towards London. | 
Tur news which the king received from all 
quarters, ſerved to continue the panic into which he 
was fallen, and which his enemies expected to im- 
prove to their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy 
governor of Hull, made himſelf maſter of that im- 
portant fortreſs ; and threw into priſon lord Lang- 
dale, the governor, a catholic ; together with lord 
Montgomery, a nobleman of the ſame religion, 
The town of Newcaſtle received lord Lumley, and 
declared for the prince of Orange and a free par- 
lament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of 
the county of that name, engaged it in the ſame 
meaſure, The prince's declaration was read at Ox- 


ford 
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CHAP: ford by the duke of Ormond, and was received 
. with great applauſe. by that loyal univerſicy, who 


1688. 


alſo made an offer of their plate to the prince. 
Every day, ſome perſon of quality or diſtinction, 
and among the reſt the duke of Somerſet, went 
over to the enemy. A violent declaration was diſ- 
perſed in the prince's name, but without his parti- 
cipation; in which every one was commanded to 
ſeize and puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, 
pretended either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act 
of authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, 
that a merry ballad, called Lilliballero, being at 
this time publiſhed in deriſion of the papiſts and the 
Iriſh, it was greedily received by the people, and 
was ſung by all ranks of men, even by the king's 
army, who were ſtrongly ſcized with the national 
ſpirit. This incident both diſcovered, and ſerved 
to increaſe, . the general diſcontent of the kingdom. 

Tux contagion of mutiny and difobedience had 
alſo reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, 
contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treafurer, 
were withdrawn, in order to reinforce the Engliſh 
army. The marquis of Athole, together with viſ- 
count Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity 
favourable, began to form intrigues againſt Perth, 
the chancellor; and the preſbyterians and other 


. malcontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh, 


The chancellor, apprehenſive of the conſequences, 
found it | expedient to abſcond; and the populace, 
as if that event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, 
immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the popith cha- 


pel in the king's. palace. All the catholics, even 


all the zealous, royaliſts, were . obliged to conceal 
themſelves ;. and the privy council, inſtead of their 
former | ſubmiſſive, ſtrains of addreſs to the king, 
and violent edicts againſt their fellow - ſubjects, now 
made applications to the prince of Orange, as the 
reſtorer of law and liberty. | 6 
| | HE 
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Tux king, every moment alarmed, more and c ei- 
more, by theſe proofs of a general diſaffection, not : 
daring to repoſe truſt in any but thofe who were 1688: 
expoſed to more danger than himſelf, agitated by 
diſdain towards ingratitude, by indignation againſt 
diſloyalty, impelled by his own fears and thoſe of 
others, precipitately embraced the reſolution of 
eſcaping into France; and he ſent off beforehand 
the queen and the infant prince, under the conduct 
of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 
monarch. He himſelf diſappeared in the night- and flight, 
time, attended only by fir Edward Hales; and 2th Dec. 
made the beſt of his way to a ſhip which waited for 
him near the mourh of the river. As if this mea- 
ſure had not been the. moſt grateful to his enemies 
of any that he could adopt, he had carefully con- - 
cealed his intention from all the world; and no- 
thing could equal the ſurpriſe which ſeized the city, 
the court, and the kingdom, upon the diſcovery of 
this ſtrange event. Men beheld, all of a ſudden, 
the reins of government thrown up by the hand 
which held them; and ſaw none, who had any right 
or even pretenſion, to take poſſeſſion of them. 

Txt more effectually to involve every thing in 

_ confuſion, the king appointed not any one, who 
ſhould, 'in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the ad- 
miniſtration ; he threw the great ſeal into the river; 
and he recalled all thoſe writs which had been iſſued 
for the election of the new parliament. - It is often 
ſuppoſed, that the ſole motive which impelled him 
to this ſudden deſertion, was his reluctance to meet 
a free parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit 
to thoſe terms which his ſubjects would deem re- 
quiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and their 
religion. But it muſt be couſidered, that his ſub- 
jects had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt his con- 
fidence; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
entertain fears for his liberty, if not for his life; 
| and 
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derate, which the nation, ſenſible of his inflexible 
temper, enraged with the violation of their Jaws 
and the danger of their religion, and foreſceing his 
reſentment on account of their paſt reſiſtance, would, 
in his preſent circumſtances, exact from him. | 

By this temporary diſſolution of government, the 
populace were maſters; and there was no diſorder 
which, during their preſent ferment, might not. be 
dreaded from them. They roſe in a tumult and 


deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes. They even attacked 


and rifled the houſes of the Florentine envoy and 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, where many of the catholics 
had lodged their molt valuable effects. Jefferies, 
the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order 
to fly the kingdom, was diſcovered by them, and 
{0 abuſed, that he died a little after. Even the 
army which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults, 
would, it was apprehended, ſerve rather to increaſe 
the general diſorder. Feverſham had no ſooner 
heard of the king's flight, than he diſbanded the 
troops 1n the neighbourhood, and without either 
diſarming or paying them, let them looſe to o prey 


upon the country. 


ix this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who 
were in town, being the only remaining authority 
of the {tate (for the privy council, compoſed of the 
king's creatures, was totally diſregarded), thought 
proper to aſſemble, and to interpoſe for the pre- 
ſervation of the community. They choſe the mar- 
quis of Halifax ſpeaker : They gave directions to 
the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 
the city: They iſſued orders, which were readily 
obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the garri- 
ſons: And they made applications to the prince of 
Orange, whoſe enterpriſe they highly applauded, 
and whoſe ſucceſs they joy fully congratulated, f 


THE 
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Tur prince, on his part, was not wanting to the Ci gf. 
tide of ſucceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor, * 


backward in aſſuming that authority which the pre- 
ſent exigency had put into his hands. Beſides the 
general popularity attending his cauſe, a new inci- 
dent made his approach to London ſtill more grate- 
ful. In the preſent trepidation of the people, a 
rumour aroſe, either from chance or deſign, that 
the diſbanded Iriſn had taken arms, and had com- 
menced an univerſa] maſſacre of the proteſtants. 
This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the king- 
dom in one day; and begat every where the deepeſt 
conſternation. The alarm bells were rung; the 
beacons fired; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſ- 
tance the ſmoke of the burning cities, and heard 
the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in their 
neighbourhood. It is ſurpriſing, that the catholics 
did not all periſh, in the rage which naturally ſuc- 
ceeds to ſuch popular panics. 

WuriLE every one, from principle, intereſt, or 
animoſity, turned his back on the unhappy king, 
who had abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome 


1688, 


news arrived, that he had been ſeized by the popu- King 
lace at Feverſham, as he was making his eſcape in Cie at 


diſguiſe; that he had been much abuſed, till he | 


was known ; but that the gentry had then inter- 
poſed and protected him, though they ſtill refuſed 
to conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confuſion, The prince ſent Zuy- 
leſtein with orders, that the king ſhould approach 
no nearer than Rocheſter; but the meſſage came 
too late. He was already arrived in London, 
where the populace, moved by compaſſion tor his 
unhappy fate, and actuated by their own levity, had 
received him with ſhouts and acclamations. 
DuRiNnG the king's abode at Whitehall, little at- 
tention was paid to him by the nobility or any 


perſons of diſtinction. They had, all of them, been 
| previouſly 
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previouſly diſguſted on account of his blind partial. 
Ity to the catholics ; and they knew that they were 
now become criminal in his eyes, by their late 


2 applications to the prince of Orange. He 


imſelf ſnewed not any ſymptom of ſpirit, nor diſ- 
covered any intention of reſuming the reins of go- 
vernment, which he had once thrown aſide. His 
authority was now plainly expired; and as he had 
exerciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very 
precipitate and haughty counſels, he relinquiſhed 
it by a deſpair equally precipitate and puſilla- 
nimous. | 
NoTHING remained for the now ruling powers 
but to deliberate how they ſhould diſpoſe of his 
perſon. Beſides that the prince may juſtly be ſup- 
oſed to have poſſeſſed more generoſity than to 
think of offering violence to an unhappy monarch, 


ſo nearly related to him, he knew that nothing 


would ſo effectually promote his own views as the 
king's retiring into France, a country at all times 
obnoxious to the Engliſh.” It was determined, 
therefore, to puſh him into that meaſure, which, of 


| himſelf, he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. 


The king having ſent Jord Feverſham on a civil 
meſſage to the prince, deſiring a conference for an 
accommodation in order to the public ſettlement, 


that nobleman was put in arreſt, under pretence of 


his coming without a paſſport: The Dutch guards 
were ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where 
James then reſided, and to diſplace the Engliſh : 
And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, brought 
a meſſage from the prince, which they delivered to 


the king in bed after midnight, ordering him to 


leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a ſcat of the dutcheſs of Lauderdale'ss He 
defired permiſſion, which was eaſily granted, of re- 
tiring to Rocheſter, a town near the ſea-coaſt. It 


was perceived, that the artifice had taken effect; 


and 


| . 
and that the king, terrified with this harſh treat- 
ment, had renewed his former reſolution of leaving 
the kingdom. | dit” | 

Hs lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, 
under the protection of a Dutch guard, and ſeemed 
deſirous of an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of 
the throne. He was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, 
as he had at firſt truſted too much to his people's 
loyalty, and, in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, had 
offered the greateſt violence to their principles and 
prejudices ; fo had he, at laſt, 'on finding his dilap- 


intment, gone too far in the other extreme, and 
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had haſtily ſuppoſed them deſtitute of all ſenſe of 


duty or allegiance. But obſerving that the church, 
the nobility, the city, the country, all concurred in 
neglecting him, and leaving him to his own coun- 
ſels, he ſubmitted to his melancholy fate; and be- 
ing urged by earneſt letters from the queen, he 
privately embarked on board a frigate which waited 
for him; and he arrived ſafely at Ambleteule in 
Picardy, whence he haſtened to St. Germains. Lewis 
received him with the higheſt generoſity, ſympathy, 
and regard; a conduct which, more than his moſt 
ſignal victories, contributes to the honour of that 
great monarch. 

Tuus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we 
conſider his perſonal character rather than his public 
conduct, we may ſafely pronounce more unfortu- 
nate than criminal. He had many of thoſe quali- 
ties which form a good citizen: Even ſome of thoſe 
which, had they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry 
and arbitrary principles, ſerve to compoſe a good 
ſovereign. In domeſtic life his conduct was irre- 
ptoachable, and is entitled to our approbation. Se- 
vere, but open in his enmities, ſteady in his coun- 
ſels, diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterpriſes, 


Second 
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2 3d Dec, 
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faithful, ſincere, and honourable in his dealings with 


all men: Such was the character with which the 


Vor. VIII. we duke 
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3 AP. duke of York mounted the throne of England. In 
dat high ſtation, his frugality of public money was 
1688. remarkable, dis induſtry exemplary, his application 
to naval affairs ſucceſsful, his . encouragement. of 

trade judicious, . his - jealouſy of national honour 
laudable: What then was wanting to make him 

an excellent ſovereign ? A due regard and affection 

to the religion and conſtitution of his country. Had 

he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even his 
middling talents, aided by ſo many virtues, would 

have rendered his reign honourable and happy. When 

it was wanting, every excellency, which he poſſeſſed, 
became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms, 

Tux ſincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he 

highly valued himſelf) has been much queſtioned in 

thoſe reiterated promiſes which he had made of pre- 

ſerving the liberties and religion of the nation. It 
| muſt be confeſſed, - that his reign was almoſt one 
continued invaſion of both; yet it is known, that, 

| 1 to his laſt breath, he perſiſted in aſſerting, that he 
| never meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure more 
than a toleration and an equality of privileges to his 
catholic ſubjects. This queſtion can only affect the 
: perſonal character of the king, not our judgment of 
o his public conduct. Though by a ſtretch of can- 
dour we ſhould admit of his ſincerity in theſe pro- 
| feſſions, the people were equally juſtifiable in their 
reſiſtance of him. So lofty was the idea which he 

| had entertained of his legal authority, that it left his 
| ſubjects little or no right to liberty, but what was 
| | dependent on his ſovereign will and pleaſure. And 

| ſuch was his zeal for proſelytiſm, that whatever he 


| might at firſt have intended, he plainly ſtoppe@ not 
| at toleration and equality: He confined all power, 


' encouragement, and favour, to the catholics: Con- 
verts from intereſt would ſoon have multiplied upon 
him: If not the greater, at leaſt the better part of 
the people, he would have flattered himſelf, was 
5 | brought 


FAM E S8 . 
brought over to his religion: And he would in a C 
little time have thought it juſt, as well as pious, to 
beſtow on them all the public eſtabliſnments. Ri- 
gours and perſecutions againſt heretics would ſpeedily 
have followed; and thus liberty and the proteſtant 
religion would in the iſſue have been totally ſub- 
verted,; though we ſhould not ſuppoſe that James, 
in the commencement of his reign, had formally 
fixed a plan for that purpoſe. And, on the whole, 
allowing this king to have poſſeſſed good qualities 
and good intentions, his conduct ſerves only, on 
that very account, as a ſtronger proof, how dan- 
gerous it is to allow any prince, infected with the 
catholic ſuperſtition, to wear the crown of theſe 
kingdoms. | 
AFTER this manner, the courage and abilities of 
the prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurpriſing for- 
tune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland ; and 
with very little effuſion of blood (for only one officer 
of the Dutch army and a few private ſoldiers fell in 
an accidental ſkirm:Nn) had dethroned a great 
priace, ſupported by a formidable fleet and a nu- 
merous army. Still the more difficult taſk remained, 
and what perhaps the prince regarded as not the 
leaſt important : The- obtaining for himſelf that 
crown, which had fallen from the head of kis father- 
in-law. Some lawyers, entangled in the ſubtilties 
and forms of their profeſſion, could think of no ex- 
pedient, but that the prince ſhould claim the crown 
by right of conqueſt; ſhould immediately aſſume 
the title of ſovereign ; and ſhould call a parliament, 
which, being thus legally ſummoned by a king 
in poſſeſſion, could ratify whatever had been 
tranſacted before they aſſembled. But this mea- 
ſure, being deſtructive of the principles of liberty, 
the only principles on which his future throne 
could be eſtabliſned, was prudently rejected by the 
prince, who, finding himfelf poſſeſſed of the good- 
will of che nation, reſolved to leave them entirely to 
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their own guidance and direction. The peers and 
biſhops, to the number of near ninety, made an 
addreſs, deſiring him to ſummon a convention by 
circular letters; to aſſume, in the mean time, the 
management of public affairs; and to concert mea- 
ſures for the ſecurity of Ireland. At the ſame time, 


they refuſed reading a letter, which the king had 


left, in order to apologize for his late deſertion, by 
the violence which had been put upon him. This 
ſtep was a ſufficient indication of their intentions 
with regard to that unhappy monarch. | 
Taz prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an 
authority, which might be deemed fo imperfect : 
He was deſirous of obtaining a more expreſs decla- 
ration of the public conſent. A judicious expe- 
dient was fallen on for that purpoſe. All the mem- 
bers, who had ſitten in the houſe of commons dur- 
ing any parliament of Charles II. (the only parlia- 
ments whoſe election was regarded as free) were 
invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, 
aldermen, and fifty of the common council. This 
was regarded as the moſt proper repreſentative of 


the people that could be ſummoned during the pre- 


ſent emergence. They unanimouſly voted the ſame 
addreſs with the lords: And the prince, being thus 


| ſupported by all the legal authority which could 


Conven- 
tion ſums. 
moned. 


1689. 


poſſibly be obtained in this critical juncture, wrote 
circular letters to the counties and corporations of 
England ; and his orders were univerſally complied 
with. A profound tranquillity prevailed throughout 
the kingdom; and the prince's adminiſtration: was 
ſubmitted to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt 
regular manner to the vacant throne. The fleet 
received his orders: The army, without murmur or 
( ſition, allowed him to new-model them: And 
the city ſupplied him with a loan of two hundred 
thouſand pounds. 0 

Tux conduct of the prince, with regard to Scot- 
land, was founded on the ſame prudent and mode- 
9H: rate 
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rate maxims. Finding that there were many 
Scotchmen of rank at that time in London, he 
ſummoned them together, laid before them his in- 
tentions, and aſked their advice in the preſent 
emergency. This aſſembly, conſiſting of thirty 
noblemen and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe 
duke Hamilton preſident; a man who, being of 
a temporiſing character, was determined to pay 
court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt ſon, the 
earl of Arran, profeſſed an adherence to king James; 
a uſual policy in Scotland, where the father and ſon, 
during civil commotions, were often obſerved to 
take oppoſite ſides, in order to fecure, in all events, 
the family from attainder. Arran propoſed to in- 
vite back the king upon conditions ; but as he was 
vehemently oppoſed in this motion by fir Patric 
Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſembly made 


an offer to the prince of the preſent adminiſtration, 


which he willingly accepted. Jo anticipate a little 
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in our narration ; a convention, by circular letters 


from the prince, was ſummoned at Edinburgh on 
the rwenty-ſecond of March; where it was ſoon vi- 
ſible, that the intereſt of the malcontents would en- 
tirely prevail. The more zealous royaliſts, regard- 
ing this aſſembly as illegal, had forborn to appear 


at elections; and the other party were returned for 


moſt places. The revolution wes not, in Scotland 
as in England, effected by a coalition of whig and 


tory : The former party alone had overpowered the 


government, and were too much enraged by the 
paſt injuries which they had ſuffered, to admit of 
any compoſition with their former maſters. As ſcon 
as the purpoſe of the convention was diſcovered, the 
earl of Balcarras and viſcount Dundee, leaders of 
the tories, withdrew from Edinburgh; and the con- 
vention having paſſed a bold and deciſive vote, that 
king James, by his mal-adminiſtration and his abuſe 
of power, had forfeited all title to the crown, they 
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CHAP. made a tender of the royal Wy to the prince and 
== princefs of Orange. | f 
1689. Tur Engliſh convention was affemb ed; and it 
22d Jan. immediately appeared, that the houſe of commons, 
— both from the prevailing humour of the people, and 
on meets. from the influence of preſent authority, were moſtly 
- © choſen from among the whig party. After thanks 

were unanimouſly given by both houſes to the prince 

of Orange, for the deliverance which he had 

brought them, a leis deciſive vote than that of the 

Scottiſh convention was in a few days paſſed by a 

great majority of the commons, and ſent up to the 

peers for their concurrence. It was contained in 

theſe words: That king James II. having endea- 

« voured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, 

c“ by breaking the original contract between king 

« and people; and having, by the advice of jeſuits 

« and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamen- 

ce tal laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the king- 

« dom, has abdicated the government, and that the 

<« throne 1s thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried 

to the upper houſe, met with great oppoſition ; of 

which it is here neceſſary for us to explain the cauſes. 

Tur tories and the high-church party, finding 
themſelves at once menaced with a ſubverſion of 

the laws and of their religion, had zealouſly pro- 

moted the national revolt, and had on this occaſion 
departed from thoſe principles of non- reſiſtance, of 

which, while the king favoured them, they had 
formerly made ſuch loud profeſſions. Their preſent 
apprehenſions had prevailed over their political 

tencts; and the unfortunate James, who had too 

much truſted to thoſe general declarations which 

never will be reduced to practice, found in the iſſue, 

that both parties were ſecretly united againſt him. 

But no ſooner was the danger paſt; and the general 

fears ſomewhat allayed, than party prejudices re- 

ſumed, in ſome degree, their former authority ; and 


the 
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the tories were abaſhed at that victory, which their 
antagoniſts, during the late tranſactions, had ob- 
tained over them. They were inclined, therefore, 
to ſteer a middle courſe; and, though generally de- 


termined to oppoſe the king's return, they reſolved 


not to conſent to dethroning him, or altering the 
line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly power was 
the expedient which they propoſed; and a late in- 
ſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give ſome authority 

and precedent to that plan of government. 
Ix favour of this ſcheme the tories urged, that, 
by the uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, the title 
to the crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and 
could, oa no account, and by no mal-adminiftra- 
tion, be forfeited by the ſovereign: That to de- 
throne a king and to elect his ſucceſſor, was a prac- 
tice quite unknown to the conſtitution, and had a 
tendency to render kingly power entirely dependent 
and precarious: That where the ſovereign, from 
his tender years, from lunacy, or from other na- 
tural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins 
of government, both the Jaws and former practice 
agreed in appointing a regent, who, during tht in- 
terval, was inveſted with the whole power of the 
adminiſtration: That the inveterate and dangerous 
prejudices of king. James had rendered him as unfic 
to ſway the Englith ſceptre, as if he had fallen into 
lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the people 
to have recourſe to the ſame remedy: That the 
election of one king was a precedent for the elec- 
tion of another; and the government, by that 
means, would either degenerate into a republic, or, 
what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſeditious mo- 
narchy : That the caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if 
there remained a prince, who claimed the crown by 
right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on fo plauſible a 
ground, the title of the preſent ſovereign : That 
though the doctrine of non-reſiftance might not, in 
every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yer 
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C H A P, was the belief {abit very expedient; and to eftabliſh, 
Ia government, which ſnould have the contrary prin- 


ciple for its. baſis, was to lay a foundation ſor per- 
petual revolutions and convulſions: That the ap- 
paintment of a regent was indeed expoſed to many 
inconveniencies; but ſo long as the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion was. preſerved; entire, there was ſtill a pro- 


ſpec of putting an encꝭ ſome time or other, to the 


public. diſorders: And that fcarcely an inſtance oc- 
curred in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
where a diſputed title had not, in the iſſue, been 
attended with much greater ills, than all which the 
people had ſought to ſhun, by departing from the 
lineal ſucceſſor. 

Tur leaders of the whig party, on the other 
hand, aſſerted, that, if there were any ill in the pre- 
cedent, that ill would reſult as much from eſtabliſh - 
ing a regent, as from dethroning one king, and 
appointing his ſucceſſor; nor would the one expe- 
dient, if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the peo- 
ple, be leſs the ſource of public convulſions than 
the other: That if the laws gave no expreſs per- 
miſſion to depoſe the ſovereign, neither did they 
authoriſe reſiſting his authority, or ſcparating the 
power from the title: That a regent was unknown, 


except where the king, by reaſon of his tender age 


or his infirmities, was incapable of a will; and in 
that caſe, his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in 
that of the regent: That it would be the height 
of abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a com- 
miſſion, received from a prince, whom we. our- 
ſelves acknowledge to be the lawful ſovereign; 
and no jury would decide ſo contrary both to 
law and common ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch a pre- 
tended criminal: That even the proſpect of being 


delivered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, 


in the preſent ſituation of affairs, more diſtant than 
that of putting an end to a diſputed ſucceſſion: 
That allowing the young prince to be the legiti- 
8 mate 
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mate heir, he had been carried abroad; he would © H A P. 
be educared in principles deſtructive of the conſti- — 
tution and eſtabliſhed religion; and he would pro- 1669. 


bably leave a ſon, liable to the- ſame inſuperable 
objection: That if the whole line were cut off by 
law, the people would in time forget or neglect” 


their claim; an advantage which could not be hoped 
for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in their 
name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to 
poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation thus per- 
petually governed by regents or protectors, ap- 
proached much nearer to a republic than one ſubject 
to monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular ſucceſſion, 
as well as preſent authority, was fixed and appointed 
by the people. 

Tears queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the 
oppoſite parties in the houſe of peers. The chief 
ſpeakers among the tories were Clarendon, Roche- 
ſter, and Nottingham ; among the whigs, Halifax 
and Danby, The queſtion was carried for a king 
by two voices only, fifty-one againſt forty- Ring 
All the prelates, except two, the biſhops of Lon- 
don and Briſtol, voted for a regent. The primate, 
a diſintereſted but puſillanimous man, kept at a 
diſtance, both from the prince's court and from 
parhament. | | 

Tu houſe of peers. proceeded next to examine 
piecemeal the vote ſent up to them by the com- 
mons. They debated, © Whether there were an 
original contract between king and people?” 
and the affirmative was carried by fifty-three againſt 
forty· ſix; a proof that the tories were already Jof 
ground. The next queſtion was, © Whether kin 
© James had broken that original contract?“ and, 
after a ſlight oppoſition, the affirmative prevailed. 
The lords proceeded to take into conſideration the 
word abdicated; and it was carried that deſerted was 
more proper. The concluding queſtion was, 
6c Whether king James, having broken the origi- 
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CHA r. tc nal contra&t, and deſerted the government, the 


cc throne was thereby vacant ?” | This queſtion was 
debated with more heat and contention than any of 
the former; and upon a diviſion, the tories pre- 
vailed by eleven voices, and it was carried to omit 
the laſt article, with regard to the vacancy of the 
throne. The vote was ſent back to the commons 
with theſe amendments. 

TE earl of Danby had entertained the project 
of beſtowing the crown ſolely upon the princeſs of 
Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal 
ſucceſſor to king James; paſſing by the infant 
prince, as illegitimate or ſuppoſititious. - His 
change of party in the Jaſt queſtion gave the 
tories ſo conſiderable a majority ia the number of 
VOICES. | 
Tux commons ſtill inſiſted on their own vote, 
and ſent up reaſons why the lords ſhould depart 
from their amendments. The lords were not con- 
vinced; and it was neceſſary to have a free confer- 
ence, in order to ſettle this controverly, Never 
ſurely was national debate more important, or ma- 
naged by more able ſpeakers; yet is one ſurpriſed 
to find the topics inſiſted on by both ſides fo frivo- 
lous; more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the 
ſchools, than the ſolid reaſonings of ſtateſmen and 
legiſlators. In public tranſactions of ſuch conſe- 

uence, the true motives which produce any mea- 
jure are ſeldom avowed. The whigs, now the rul- 
ing party, having united witi the tories, in order 
to bring about the revolution, had ſo much defer- 
ence for their new allies, as not to inſiſt that the 
crown ſhould 'be declared forfeited, on account. of 
the king's mal-adminiſtration : Such a declaration, 
they thought, would imply too expreſs a cenſure of 
the old tory. principles, and too open a preference 
of their own. They agreed, therefore, to confound 
together the king's abuſing his power, and his with- 


__ from the kingdom; and they called the 
whole 
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whole an abdication; as if he had given a virtual, CHAP. 


though not a verbal, confent to dethroning himſelf. 
The tories took advantage of this obvious impro- 
priety, which had been occaſioned: merely by the 
complaiſance or prudence of the whigs; and they 
inſiſted upon the word deſertion, as more ſignificant 
and intelligible. It was retorted on them, that 
however that expreſſion might be juſtly applied to 
the king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with 
any propriety, be extended to his violation of the 
fundamental laws. And thus both parties, while 
they warped their principles from regard to their 
antagoniſts, and from prudential conſiderations, loſt 
the praiſe of conſiſtènce and uniformity. 

TAE managers for the lords next inſiſted, that 
even allowing the king's abuſe of power to be equi- 
valent to an abdication, or, in other words, to a 
civil death, it could operate no otherwiſe than his 
voluntary reſignation, or his natural death; and 
could only make way for the next ſucceſſor. It 
was a maxim of Engliſh law, that the throne was 
never vacant ; but inſtantly, upon the demiſe of 
one king, was filled with his legal heir, who was 
entitled to all the authority of his predeceſſor. 
And however young or unfit for government the 
ſucceflor, however unfortunate in his ſituation, 
though he were even a captive in the hands of pub- 
lic enemies; yet no jult reaſon, they thought, could 
be aſſigned why, without any default of his own, he 
ſhould loſe a crown, to which, by birth, he was 


fully entitled. The managers for the commons 


might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpe- 
cious, and even ſolid arguments. They might 
have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance be- 
ing merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement 
ſhould be adopted, in which it was moſt probable 
the people would acquieſce and perſevere: That 
though, upon the natural death of a king, whoſe 
adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, many 
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and great inconveniencies would be endured, rather 
than exclude his lineal ſucceſſor ; yet the caſe was 
not the ſame, when the people had been obliged, 


by their revolt, to dethrone a prince whole. illegal 
meaſures had, in every circumſtance, violated the 


conſtitution: That, in theſe extraordinary revolu- 


tions, the government reverted, in ſome degree, to 
its firſt principles, and the community acquired a 
right of providing for the public intereſt by expedi- 
ents which, on other occaſions, might be deemed 
violent and irregular: That the recent uſe of one 
extraordinary remedy reconciled the people to the 
practice of another, and more familiariſed their minds 
to ſuch licenſes, than if the government had run 
on in its uſual tenor: And that king James, having 
carried abroad his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, 
had given ſuch juſt provocation to the kingdom, 
had voluntarily involved it in ſuch difficulties, that 
the intereſts of his family were Juſtly ſacrificed to 
the public ſettlement and tranquillity. Though 
theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were entirely for- 
borne by the whig managers; both becauſe they 
implied an acknowledgment of the infant prince's 


legitimacy, which it was agreed to keep in obſcurity, 


and becauſe they contained too exprels a condemna- ' 
tion of tory principles. They were content to main- 
tain the vate of the commons by ſhifts and evaſions; 
and both ſides parted at laſt without coming to any 
agreement. 

Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain 
long in the preſent, ſituation. The perſeverance, 
therefore, of the lower houſe obliged the lords to 
comply; and, by the deſertion of ſome peers to the 
whig party, the vote of the commons, without any 
alteration, paſſed by a majority of fifteen in the 

per houſe, and received the ſanction of every 22 
of the legiſlature which then ſubſiſted. 

Ir happens unluckily for thoſe who maintain an 
original contract between the magiſtrate and peo- 


ple, 
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ple, that great revolutions of government, and new 
ſettlements of civil conſtitutions, are commonly 
conducted with ſuch violence, tumult, and diſorder, 

that the public voice can ſcarcely ever be heard; 
and the opinions of the citizens are at that time leſs 
attended to than even in the common courſe of ad- 
miniſtration. © The preſent tranſactions in England, 
it muſt be confeſſed, are a ſingular exeeption to this 
obſervation, The new elections had been carried 


on with great tranquillity and freedom: The prince 


had ordered the troops to depart from all the towns 
where the voters aſſembled: A tumultuary petition 
to the two houſes having been promoted, he took 
care, though the petition was calculated for his ad- 
vantage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into 
no intrigues, either with the eleftors or the mem- 
bers: He kept himſelf in a total filence, as if he 
had been nowiſe concerned in theſe tranſactions : 
And, fo far from forming cabals with the leaders 
of parties, he diſdained even to beſtow careſſes on 
thoſe whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. 
This conduct was highly meritorious, and diſco- 
vered great moderation and magnanimity; even 
though the prince unfortunately, through the whole 
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courſe of his life, and on every occaſion, was noted 


for an addreſs ſo cold, dry, and diſtant, that it was 
very difficult for him, on account of any intereſt, 
to ſoften or familiarize it. 

Ar length, the prince deigned to break ſilence, 
and to expreſs, though in a private manner, his 
ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of affairs. He 
called together Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a 
few more; and he told them, that having been in- 
vited over to reſtore their Hberty, he had engaged 
in this enterpriſe, and had at laſt happily effected 
his purpoſe. That it belonged to the parliament, 
now choſen and aſſembled with freedom, to concert 
meaſures for the public ſettlement; and he pre- 
tended not to interpoſe in their determinations. 

| | That 
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That he heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for eſta. 
bliſhing the government: Some inſiſted on a 
regent ; others were deſirous of beftowing the crown 
on the princeſs : It was their concern alone to chuſe 
the plan of adminiſtration moſt agreeable or advan- 
tageous to them. That if they judged i it proper to 
ſettle a regent, he had no objectich: He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that 
he was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to 
engage in a ſcheme which, he knew, would be ex- 
poſed to fuch inſuperable difficulties. That no 
man could have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the prin- 
ceſs's merit than he was impreſſed with; but he 
would rather remain a private perſon than enjoy a 
crown which muſt depend on the will or life of an- 
other. And that they muſt therefore make account, 
if they were inclined to either of theſe two plans of 
ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power 
to aſſiſt them in carrying it into execution; his 
affairs abroad were too important to be abandongd for 
fo precarious a dignity,” or even to allow him fo 
much leiſure as would be requiſite to introduce 
order into their disjointed government. 

T rxsE views of the prince were ſeconded by the 
princeſs herſelf, who, as the poſſeſſed many virtues, 
was a molt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in 
the judgment of the generality of her ſex," would 
have appeared ſo little attractive and amiable,” All 
conſiderations were neglected, when they came in 
competition with what ſhe deemed her duty to the 
prince. When Danby and others of her partiſans 
wrote her an account of their ſchemes and proceed- 
ings, ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure; and even 
tranſmitted their letters to her huſband, as a facri- 
fice to conjugal fidelity. The princefs Anne alſo 
concurred in the ſame plan for the public ſettle- 
ment; and being promiſed an ample revenue, was 
content to. be poſtponed in the ſucceſſion to the 


crown. And as the title of her infant brother was, 
| in 
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in the preſent eſtabliſhment, entirely neglected, ſhe © 12 p. 


might, on the whole, deem herſelf, in point of in- # 
tereſt, a gainer by this revolution. 1689. 
Tux chief parties, therefore, being agreed, the Settlement 
convention paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the 
crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, the ſole 
adminiſtration to remain in the prince: The prin- 
ceſs of Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the 
prince and princeſs of Orange; her poſterity after 
thoſe of the princels, but before thoſe of the prince 
by any other wife. Ihe convention annexed to this 
ſettlement of the crown a declaration of rights, 
where all the points which had, of late years, 
been diſputed between the king and people, were 
finally determined; and the powers of royal prero- 
ative were more narrowly circumſcribed and more 
exactly defined, than in any former period of the 


Engliſh government. 


„0 o o ''@& *@*© » 


* 


Tuus have we ſeen, through the whole courſe of Manners, 
four reigns, a continual ſtruggle maintained between */' _ 
the crown and the people: Privilege and preroga- © © 
tive were ever at variance: And both parties, be- 
ſide the preſent object of diſpute, had many latent 
claims, which, on a favourable occaſion, they-pro- 
duced againſt their adverſaries. Governments too 
ſleady and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, ſo are 
they, in the judgment of ſome, attended with an- 
other ſenſible inconvenience: They abate the active 
powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, and 
genius; and produce an univerſal lethargy in the 
people. Though this opinion may be juſt, the 
fluctuation and conteſt, it mult be allowed, of the 
Engliſh government were, during theſe reigns, 

much 
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much too violent both for to repoſe and ſafety of 
the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were 
either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious 
purpoſes : And in the domeſtic. adminiſtration there 


was felt a continued fever, either fecret or manifeſt ; 


tempting every ſeſſion to aboliſh, or circumſcribe, 


ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions and diſorders, 
The revolution forms a new epoch in the conſtitu- 
tion; and was probably attended with conſequences 
more advantageous to the people, than barely free- 
ing them from an exceptionable adminiſtration. By 
deciding many important queſtions in. favour of 
liberty, and ſtill more, by that great precedent of 
depoſing one king, and eſtabliſhing a new family, 
it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as 
has put the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution be- 
yond all controverſy. And it may juſtly be affirm- 
ed, without any danger of exaggeration, that we, in 
this iſland, have ever ſince enjoyed, if not the beſt 
ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſ- 
tem of liberty, that ever was known amongſt man- 


kind. 


To decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by 
ſome, the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that 
their adminiſtration was one continued encroach- 
ment on the inconteſtable rights of the people; is 
not giving due honour to that great event, which 
not only put a period to their hereditary ſucceſſion, 
but made a new ſettlement of the whole conſtitution. 
The inconveniencies ſuffered by the people under 
the two firſt reigns of that family (for in the main 
they were fortunate), proceeded in a great meaſure 
from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and 
ſcarcely any thing could have prevented thoſe events, 
but ſuch vigour of genius in the ſovereign, attended 
with ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him 
entirely to overpower the liberties of his people. 
While the parliaments, in thoſe reigns, were taking 
advantage of the neceſſities of the prince, and at- 
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or define, ſome prerdgative of the crown, and in- CH A p. 


novate in the uſual tenor of government: What 
could be expected, but that the prince would exert 


himſelf in defending; againſt ſuch inveterate ene- 
mies, an authority which, during the moſt regular 
courſe of the former Engliſh government, had been 
exerciſed without difpute or controverſy? And 
though Charles II. in 1672, may with reaſon be 
deemed the aggreſſor, nor is it poſſible to juſtify his 
conduct; yet were there ſome motives, ſurely, 

which could engage a 13 ſo ſoft and indolent, 
and at the ſame time ſo judicious, to attempt ſuch 
hazardous enterpriſes. He felt, that public affairs 
had reached a ſituation at which they could not poſ- 
ſibly remain without ſome farther innovation. Fre- 
quent parliaments were become almoſt abſolutely 
neceſſary to the conducting of public buſineſs; yet 
theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the 
royaliſts, much inferior in dignity to the ſovereign, 
whom they ſeemed better calculated to counſel than 
control. The crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable 


power of oppoſing parliaments; and had not as yet 


acquired the means of influencing them. Hence a 
continual jealouſy between theſe parts of the legiſla- 
ture: Hence the inclination mutually to take ad- 
vantage of each other's neceſſities: Hence the im- 
poſſibility, under which the king lay, of finding 
miniſters, who could at once be ſerviceable and 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in 
appointing his ſervants, without regard to their par- 
liamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was inſtantly 
to be expected: If he choſe them from among the 
leaders of popular aſſemblies, they either loſt their 
influence with the people, by adhering to the crown, 
or they betrayed the crown, in order to preſerve 
their influence. Neither Hambden, whom Charles J. 
was willing to gain at any price; nor Shafteſbury, 
whom Charles II. after the popiſh plot, attempted 
to engage in his counſels, would renounce their 
Vol. VIII. 1 popu- 
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the repreſentations of faction, been extremely 
clouded and obſcured. No man has yet ariſen, 
who has paid an entire regard to truth, and has 
dared to expoſe her, without covering or diſguiſe, 
to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that 
party amongſt us, which boaſts of the higheſt regard 
to liberty, has not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty of 
thought in this particular ; nor has been able to de- 
cide impartially of their own merit, compared with 
that of their antagoniſts. More noble perhaps in 
their ends, and highly beneficial to mankind ; they 
muſt alſo be allowed to have often been leſs juſtifi- 
able in the means, and in many of their enterpriſes 
to have payed more regard to political than to mo- 
ral conſiderations. Obliged to court the favour of 
the populace, they found it neceſſary to comply 
with their rage and folly; and have even, on many 
occaſions, by prapagating calumnies, and by pro- 
moting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well as 
corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender 
of liberty and juſtice. Charles I. was a tyrant, a 
apiſt, and a contriver of the Iriſh maſſacre: The 
church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry : 
Puritaniſm was the only true religion, and the cove- 
nant the favourite object of heavenly regard. 
Through theſe deluſions, the party proceeded, and, 
what may ſeem wonderful, ſtill to the increaſe of 
law and liberty; till they reached the impoſture of 
the popiſh plot, a fiction which , exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar credulity. But however ſin- 
gular theſe cvents may appear, there is really no- 
thing altogether new in any period of modern. 
I | . hiſtory: 
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hiſtory-; And it is remarkable, that tribunitian arts, 
though ſometimes uſeful in a free conſtitution, have 
uſually been ſuch as men of probity and honour 
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could not bring themſelves either to practiſe or ap- 


prove. The other faction, which, ſince the revo- 
lution, has been obliged to cultivate popularity, 
ſometimes found it neceſſary to employ like arti- 
fices. 

Tux Whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy 
years, has, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed 
the whole authority of government; and no honours 
or offices could be obtained but by their counte- 
nance and protection. But this event, which, in 
ſome particulars, has been advantageous to the 
ſtate, has proved deſtructive to the truth of hiſtory, 
and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſehoods, which it 
is unaccountable how any civilized nation could 
have embraced with regard to its domeſtic occur- 
rences. Compoſitions the moſt deſpicable, both 
for ſtyle and matter, have been extolled, and pro- 


pagated, and read; as if they had equalled the moſt * 


celebrated remains of antiquity . And forgetting 


that a regard to liberty, though a laudable paſſion, 


ought commonly to be ſubordinate to a reverence 
for eſtabliſhed government, the prevailing faction 
has celebrated only the partiſans of the former, who 
purſued as their object the perfection of civil ſociety, 
and has extolled them at the expence of their antago- 
niſts, who maintained thoſe maxims that are eſſential 
to its very exiſtence. But extremes of all kinds are 
to be avoided; and though no one will ever pleaſe 
either faction by moderate opinions, it is there we 
are moſt likely to meet with truth and certainty. 
W ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Eng- 
liſh government, ſome account of the ſtate of the 
finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, between the 


reſtoration and revolution. 


1 Such as Rapin Thoyras, Locke, Sidney, Hoadley, &c. 
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Tux revenue of Charles II. as ſettled by the long 
parliament, was put upon a very bad footing. It 


was too ſmall, if they intended to make him inde- 


pendent in the common courſe of his adminiſtra- 


tion: It was too large, and fettled during too long 


a period, if they reſolved to keep him in entire de- 


pendance. The great debts of the republic, which 


were thrown upon that prince; the neceſſity of ſup- 


plying the naval and military ſtores, which were en- 


tirely exhauſted *; that of repairing and furniſhing 


his palaces: All theſe cauſes involved the king in 


great difficulties immediately after his reſtoration 


and the parliament was not ſufficiently liberal in 


fupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted 
fome debts abroad; and his bounty ts the diſtreſſed 
cavaliers, though it did not correſpond either to 


their ſervices or expectations, could not fail, in 
fome degree, to exhauſt his treaſury, The extra- 


ordinary ſums granted the king during the firſt 


years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraordinary ex- 


pences; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only con- 


ftant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a- year, and fell much ſhort of the 
ordinary burdens of government, The addition of 
hearth-money in 1662, and of other two branches 


in 1669 and 1670, brought up the revenue to one 


million three hundred fifty- eight thouſand pounds, 
as we learn from lord Danby's account: But the 


fame authority informs us, that the yearly expence 


of government was at that time one million three 


pounds 4-year, See likewiſe, p. 169. 


hundred eighty - ſeven thouſand ſeven. hundred and 


ſeventy. pounds *; without mentioning contingen- 
cies, which are always conſiderable, even under the 
Lord Clarendon's ſpeech to the parliament, OR. 9, 1665. 


2 Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's 
Memoirs, p. 12. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during fx 


years, from 1673 to 1679, were about eight millions two hundred 


thouſand pounds, or one million three hundred ſixty - ſix thouſand 


moſt 
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moſt prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branches of OA 
revenue, | mom in 1669 and 1670, expired in x 
1680, and were never renewed by parliament: u68. 


They were computed to be above two hundred 
thouſand pounds a-year. It muſt be allowed, be- 
cauſe aſſerted by all cotemporary authors of both 
parties, and even confeſſed by himſelf, that king 


Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But 


it is likewiſe certain, that a very rigid frugality was 
requiſite to ſupport the government under ſuch dif- 
ficulties. It is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that 
every man ſhould be payed in proportion to the 
truſt repoſed in him, and to the power which he 
enjoys; and the nation ſoon found reaſon, from 
Charles's dangerous connexions with France, to re- 
nt their departure from that prudential maxim. 
Fndeed, could the parliaments in the reign of 
Charles I. have been induced to relinquiſh fo far 
their old habits, as to grant that prince the ſame 
revenue which was voted to his ſucceſſor, or had 
thoſe in the reign of Charles II. conferred on him 
as large a revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, 
all the diforderg in both reigns might eaſily have 
been prevented, and probably all reaſonable con- 
ceſſions to liberty might peaceably have been ob- 
tained from both monarchs. - But theſe aſſemblies, 
unacquainted with public buſinefs, and often actu- 
ated by faction and fanaticiſm, could never be made 
ſenfible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the 
inceſſant change of times and fituations. The 
French ambaſſador informs his court, that Charles 
was very well fatisfied with his ſhare of power, could 
the parliament have been induced to make him to- 
lerably eaſy in his revenue“. 

Ir we eftimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. 
at one million two hundred thouſand pounds a- year 
during his whole reign, the whole computation wi 
rather exceed than fall below the true'value. The 


d Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 143. 
1 Fs convention 
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11 convention parliament, after all the ſums which they 
a had granted the kin ng towards the payment of old 
© 1689, debts, threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt 
upon him amounting to one million ſeven hundred 
forty-three thouſand two hundred ſixty- three 
pounds. All the extraordinary ſums which were 
afterwards voted him by parliament, amounted to 

eleven millions four hundred forty-three thouſand 

four hundred and ſeven pounds ; which, divided by 
twenty-four, the number of years which that king 
reigned, make four hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand 

eight hundred and eight pounds a-year. During 

that time, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with 

the Dutch; and in 1678, he made expenſive prepa- 

rations for a war with France. In the firſt Dutch 

war, both France and Denmark were allies to the 

United Provinces, and the naval armaments in Eng- 

land were very great: So that it is impoſſible he 

could have ſecreted any part, at leaft any conſider- 

able part, of the ſums which were then voted him 

by parliament. 

_ To theſe ſums we muſt add about one mil- 

lion two hundred thouſand pounds, which had been 
detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the Ex- 
chequer in 1672. The king payed ſix per cent. 

for this money during the reſt of his reign. It is 
remarkable, that notwithſtanding this violent breach 

of faith, the king, two years after, borrowed money 

at eight per cent.; the ſame rate of 2 which 

he had payed before that event“. A proof that 

public credit, inſtead of being of ſo delicate a na- 

ture as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, ſo 

hardy and robuſt, that it is very difficult to deſtroy it. 

| Tux revenue of James was raiſed by the parlia- 
1 ment to about one million eight hundred and fifty 
| thouſand pounds ; and his income; as duke of York, 
being added, made the whole amount to two mil- 

Journals, 29th of December 1666. 4 Danby's Memoirs, 

p- 7. e Id. p. 65. f Journ. 1ſt of March 1689. 
| lions 
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lions a- year; a ſum well proportioned to the public C HA P. 


neceſſities, but enjoyed by him in too independent LXXI. 


a manner. The national debt at the revolution 
amounted ro one million fifty-four thouſand nine 
hundred twenty-five pounds®. | 

Tux militia fell much to decay during theſe two 
reigns, partly by th hd p policy of the kings, who had 
entertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by 


that ill- judged law which limited the king's power 


of muſtering and arraying them. In the beginning, 
however, of Charles's reign, the militia was ſtill 
deemed formidable. De Wit having propoſed to 
the French king an invaſion of England during the 
firſt Dutch war, that monarch replied, that ſuch an 
attempt would be entirely fruitleſs, and would tend 
only to unite the Engliſh. In a few days, ſaid he, 
after our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men 
at leaſt upon us 

CHARLES, in the beginning of his reign, had in 
pay near five thouſand men, of guards and garri- 
ſons. At the end of his reign he augmented this 
number to near eight thouſand. James, on Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, had on foot about fifteen thou- 
ſand men ; and when the prince of Orange invaded 
him, there were no fewer than thirty thouſand * 
lar troops in England. 

Taz Engliſh navy, during the greater part of 
Charles's reign, made a conſiderable figure, for num. 
ber of ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the 
commanders. Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of 
eighty- three ſhips ; beſides thirty, which were at that 
time on the ſtocks. On the king's reſtoration he 
found only ſixty- three veſſels of all fizes*, During 
the latter part of Charles's reign, the navy fell 
ſomewhat to decay, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the 
king's revenue: But James, s/foon after his acceſſion, 

8 Journ. 2oth of March 1689. I. nu D*Eftrades, 


"nth of October 1666. i Pepys's Memoirs, p. 4+ 
Memoirs of Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval. 
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reſtored. it to its former power and glory; and be- 
fore he left the throne, carried it much farther. 
The adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys, 


is ſtill regarded as a model for order and ceconomy. 


The fleet at the revolution conſiſted of one hundred 
ſeventy · three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty- 


two thouſand ſeamen to man it. That king, 
when duke of York, had been the firſt inventor of 


ſea-fignals. . The military genius, during theſe two 
reigns, had not totally decayed among the young 
nobility. Norſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to 
mention Offory, ſerved on board the fleet, and 
were preſet in the moſt furious engagements againſt 


+ 


the Dutch. | 


Tux commerce and riches of England did never, 
during any period, increaſe fo faſt as from the reſto- 
ration to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by 


diſturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 


navigation of this iſland; and after Charles had 


made a ſeparate peace with the States, his ſubjects 


enjoyed, unmoleſted, the trade of Europe. The 
only diſturbance which they met with, was from a 
few French privateers who infeſted the channel; and 
Charles interpoſed not in behalf of his ſubjects with 
ſufficient ſpirit and vigour. The recovery or con- 
queſt of New York and the Jerſeys was a conſi- 
derable acceſſion to the ſtrength, and ſecurity of the 
Englith colonies ; and, together with the ſettlement 


of Pennſylvania and Carolina, which was effected 


during that reign, extended the Engliſh empire 
in America. The perſecutions of the diſſenters, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, the reſtraints impoſed 
upon them, contributed to augment and people 
theſe colonies. Dr. Davenant affirms *, that the 
ſhipping of England more than doubled during 
theſe twenty-eight years. Several new manu- 
factures were eſtabliſhed; in iron, braſs, ſilk, 


Lives of the Admirals, vol. ii. p. 476. m Diſcourſe on 
the public Revenues, part ii, p. 29. 33. 36» 


hats, 


JAM E S8 H. 
hats, glaſs, paper, &c. One Brewer, leaving the 
Low Countries, when they were threatened with a 
French conqueſt, brought the art of dying woollen 
cloth into England, and by that improvement 
the nation great ſums of money. The increaſe of 
coinage during theſe two reigns was ten millions 
two hundred ſixty- one thouſand pounds. A board 
of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of Sand- 
wich was made preſident. Charles revived and 
ſupported the charter of the Eaſt- India company; 
a meaſure whoſe utility is by ſome thought doubt - 
ful: He granted a charter to the Hudſon's Bay 
company; a meaſure probably hurtful. 

W᷑E learn from fir Joſiah Child“, that in 1688 
there were on the Change more men worth 10,000 
pounds than there were in 1650 worth a thoufand ; 
that 00 pounds with a daughter was, in the latter 
period, deemed a larger portion than 2000 in the 
former; that gentlewomen, in thoſe earlier times, 
thought themſelves well clothed in a ſerge gown, 
which a chambermaid would, in 1688, be aſhamed 
to be ſeen in; and that, beſides the great increaſe of 
rich clothes, plate, jewels, and houſehold furniture; 
coaches were in that time augmented a hundred fold. 

Tux duke of Buckingham introduced from Ve- 
nice the manufacture of glaſs and cryftal into Eng- 
land. Prince Rupert was alſo an encourager of 
uſeful arts and manufactures: He himſelf was the 
inventor of etching. | 

Tx firſt law for erecting turnpikes was __ in 
1662: The places of the turnpikes were CEE 
Caxton, and Stilton: But the general and 
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improvement of highways took not place till the , 


reign of George II. 


exportation of foreign coin and bullion, 


n Brief Obſervations, &c, - 
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In 1667 was concluded the firſt American treaty 
between England and Spain : This treaty was made 
more general and complete in 1670. The two 
ſtates then renounced all right of trading with each 
other's-colonies ; and the title of England was ac- 
knowledged to all the territories in America, of 
which ſhe was then poſſeſſed. | 
Tur French king, about the beginning of 
Charles's reign, laid ſome impoſitions on Engliſh 
commodities: And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed 
with this innovation, partly moved by their ani- 
moſity againſt France, retaliated, by laying ſuch 
reſtraints on the commerce with that kingdom as 
amounted almoſt to a prohibition. © They formed 
calculations, by which they perſuaded: themſelves 
that they were loſers a million and a half, or near 
two millions aFyear, by the French trade. But no 
effects were found to reſult from theſe: re- 
ſtraints ; and in king James's reien ep were taken 
off by parliament. 

Lokp Clarendon tells us, that, in 1665, when 
money, in conſequence of a treaty, was to be re- 
mitted to the biſhop of Munſter, it was found, 
that the whole trade of England could not ſupply 
above 1000 pounds a-month to Frankfort and 
Cologne, nor above 20,000 pounds a- month to 
Hamburegh : 1 ſums appear furprifingly 


| {mall *. 


Ar the ſame time chat the boroughs of Eng- 
land were deprived of their privileges, a like at- 
tempt was made on the colonies. King James 
recalled the charters, by which their liberties 
were ſecured ; and he ſent over governors inveſted 
with abſolute power. The arbitrary principles of 
that monarch ee in 1 a of his . 
ſtration. A 12 wi 


„Life of Clarendon, p.232. 1 * 
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Tux people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a CHAP. 


t meaſure,” cured of that wild fanaticiſm, by 
which they had formerly been ſo much agitated. 
Whatever new vices they might acquire, 1t may be 
queſtioned, whether, by this change, they were, in 
the main, much loſers in point of morals. By the 
example of Charles II. and the cavaliers, licenti- 
ouſneſs and debauchery became prevalent in the 
nation. The pleaſures of the table were much pur- 
ſued. Love was treated more as an appetite than a 
paſſion. The one ſex began to abate of the national 
character of chaſtity, without being able to inſpire 
the other with ſentiment or delicacy. 

TRE abuſes in the former age, ariſing from over- 
ſtrained pretenſions to piety, had much propagated 
the ſpirit of irreligion; and many of the ingenious 
men of this period lie under the tmputation of 
deiſmy Beſides wits and ſcholars by profeſſion, 
Shafteſbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, 
Sunderland, Eſſex, Rocheſter, Sidney, Temple, 
are ſuppoſed to have adopted theſe principles. 
Tux ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted 
the nation, were revived, and exerted themſelves 
in the moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterpriſes 
againſt each other. King Charles being in his 
whole deportment a model of eaſy and gentle- 
man-like behaviour, improved the politeneſs of 
the nation; as much as faction, which of all things 
is moſt deſtructive to that virtue, could poſſibly 


permit. His courtiers were long diſtinguiſhable 


in England by their obliging and agreeable man- 
ners. | * 

Ii the revolution, the liberty of the preſs was 
very imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a 
very ſhort period. The ſtar- chamber, while that 
court ſubſiſted, put effectual reſtraints upon print- 
ing. On the ſuppreſſion of that tribunal in 1641, 
the long parliament, after their rupture with the 
4] king, 
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CHAP. king, aſſumed the fame power with regard to the 
1 8 4r} licenſing of books; and this authority was conti- 


1689. 


nued during all the period of the republic and pro- 


teftorſhip*®. Two years after the reſtoration, an 
act was paſſed, reviving the republican ordinances, 


This act expired in 1679; but was revived in the 


firſt of king James. The liberty of the preſs did 
not even commence with the revolution. It was 


not till 1694, that the reſtraints were taken off; to 


the great diſpleaſure of the king and his miniſters, 


who, ſeeing no where, in any government, during 


preſent or paſt ages, any example of ſuch unlimited 


freedom, doubted much of its ſalutary effects, and 


probably thought, that no books or writings would 


ever ſo much improve the general underſtanding of 


men, as to render it ſafe to entruſt them with an 


indulgence ſo eaſily abuſed. 

In 1677, the old law for burning heretics was re- 

aled; a prudent meaſure, while the nation was 
1n continual dread of the return of popery. | 

Aw1DsT the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the commen- 
wealth and protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate 
philoſophers, who, in the retirement of Oxford, 
cultivated their reaſon, and eſtabliſhed confer- 


efices for the mutual communication of their diſ. 


coveries in phyſics and geometry. Wilkins, a 
clergyman, who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and 
was afterwards bifhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe 
philotophical converſations. Immediately after the 
reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and hav- 


ingenlarged their number, were denominated” the 


Royal Society. But this patent was all they ob- 
tained from the king. hough Charles was a 
lover of the ſciences, particularly chemiſtry and 
mechanics; he animated them by his example 


» © Scobell, i. 44. 134. ii. 88, 230. | 
| | alone, 


J JATICES II. 
alone, not by his bounty. His craving courtiers and 
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miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, (LS 


engroſſed all his expence, and left him neither mo- 
ney nor attention for literary merit. His contem- 

„Lewis, who fell ſhort of the king's genius 
and knowledge in this particular, much exceeded 
him in liberality. Beſides penſions conferred on 
learned men throughout all Europe, his academies 
were directed by rules and 2 by ſalaries: 
A generoſity which does great honour to his me- 
mory; and, in the eyes of all the ingenious part 
of mankind, will be eſteemed an atonement for 
many of the errors of his reign. We may be ſur- 
priſed, that this example ſhould not be more fol- 
lowed by princes; ſince it is certain that that 
bounty, ſo extenſive, ſo beneficial, and ſo much 


celebrated, coſt not this monarch ſo great a ſum as 


is often conferred on one uſeleſs overgrown fa- 
vourite or courtier. 


Bur though the French academy of ſciences was 


directed, encouraged, and ſupported by the ſove- 
reign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior 
genius who were more than ſufficient to caſt the 
balance, and who drew on themſelves and on their 


native country the regard and attention of Europe. 


Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, eminent mathe- 
maticians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by mi- 
croſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true 
phyſic; there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle 
and a Newton ; men who trod with - cautious, and 
therefore the more ſecure ſteps, the only road which 
leads to true philoſophy. | 
BoyLE improved the pneumatic engine invented 
by Otto Guericke, and was thereby enabled to 
make ſeveral new and curious experiments on the 
air, as well as on other bodies: His chemiſtry is 
much admired by thoſe who are acquainted with 
that art: His hydroſtatics contain a greater mix- 
ture of reaſoning and invention with experiment 
7 than 
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CHAP. than any other of his works; but his reaſoning ig 
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avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies 


ſtill remote from that boldneſs and temerity which 


4s 


had led aſtray ſo many philoſophers. Boyle was a 


great partiſan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a 


theory which, by diſcovering ſome of the ſecrets 
of nature, and allowing us to imagine the reſt, is 
ſo agreeable to the natural vanity and curioſity of 
men. He died in 1691, aged bg, 

In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having pro- 
duced the greateſt and rareſt genius that ever roſe 
for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies, 
Cautious in admitting no. principles but ſuch as 
were founded on experiment; but reſolute to adopt 
every ſuch principle, however new or unuſual : 
From modeſty, ignorant of his ſuperiority above 


the reſt of mankind; and thence, lefs careful to ac- 


commodate his reaſonings to common apprehen- 
fions : More anxious to merit than acquire fame: 
He was, from theſe cauſes, long unknown to the 
world; but his reputation at laſt broke out with a 
luſtre, which ſcarcely any writer, during his own 
lifeHme, had ever before attained. While New- 
ton ſeemed to draw off the veil from ſome of the 
myſteries of nature, he ſhewed at the ſame time the 


imperfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; and 


thereby reſtored” her ultimate ſecrets to that ob- 
ſcurity in which they ever did and ever will remain. 
He died in 1727, aged 85. oh m 
Tus age was far from being ſo favourable to 
polite literature as to the ſciences. Charles, though 
fond of wit, though poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſider- 
able ſhare of it, though his taſte in converſation 


ſeems to have been ſound and juſt; ſerved rather to 


corrupt than improve the poetry and eloquence of 
his time. When the theatres were opened at tlie 
reſtoration, and freedom was again given to plea- 
ſantry and ingenuity; men, after ſo long an ab- 
ſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies with leſs taſte than 


of 
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of wit was received by the court as. well as by the CHAP. 


people. The productions repreſented at that time 


on the ſtage, were ſuch. monſters of extravagance 15689. 


and folly ; ſo utterly deſtitute of all reaſon or even 
common ſenſe; that they would be the diſgrace of 
Engliſh literature, had not the nation made atone- 
ment for its former admiration of them, by the 
total oblivion to which they are now condemned. 
The duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which ex- 
poſed theſe wild productions, ſeemg to be a, piece 
of ridicule carried to exceſs ; yet in reality the copy 
ſcarcely equals ſome of the abſurdities which we 
meet with in the originals *. | . 

Tuis ſevere fatire, together with the good ſenſe 
of the nation, corrected, after ſome time, the ex- 
travagancies of the faſhionable wit ; but the pro- 
ductions of literature ſtill wanted much of that 
correctneſs and delicacy which we ſo much admire 
in the ancients, and in the French writers, their 
judicious imitators. It was indeed during this pe- 
riod chiefly, that that nation left the Engliſh behind 
them in the productions of poetry, eloquence, Hiſ- 
tory, and other branches of polite letters; and ac- 
quired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh 
writers, during the ſubſequent age, did more ſuc- 
ceſsfully conteſt with them. The arts and ſciences 
were imported from. Italy into this iſland as early as 
into France; and made at firſt more ſenſible ad- 
vances. Spencer, Shakeſpeare, Bacon, Johnſon, 
were ſuperior to their cotemporaries, who flouriſh- 
ed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Denham, 
Cowley, Harvey, were at leaſt equal to their co- 
temporaries. The reign of Charles II. which ſome 
prepoſterouſly repreſent as our Auguſtan age, re- 
tarded the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland ; 
and it was then found, that the immeaſurable licen- 
tiouſneſs, indulged or rather applauded at court, 


The duke of Buckingham died on the 16th of April 1688. 
| was 
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more deſtructive to the refined arts, than even 
the cant, nonſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding 
period. 

Mos of the celebrated writers of this age remain 
monuments of genius, perverted by indecency and 
bad taſte; and none more than Dryden, both by 
reaſon of the greatneſs of his talents, and the groſs 
abuſe which he made of them. His plays, ex- 
cepting a few ſcenes, are utterly disfigured by vice 
or folly, or both. His tranſlations appear too much 
the offspring of haſte and hunger : Even his fables 
are ill-choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, though 
ſpirited verſification. Yet, amidſt this great num- 
ber of looſe productions, the refuſe of our language, 
there are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. 
Cecilia, the greater part of Abſalom and Achito- 
phel, and a few more, which diſcover ſo great 
genius, ſuch richneſs of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and 
variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full 
of regret and indignation, on account of the infe- 
riority or rather great abſurdity of his other writ- 
ings. He died in 1701, aged 69. 

TRE very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to mo- 
deft ears; yet does his poetry diſcover ſuch energy 
of ſtyie and ſuch poignancy of ſatire, as give ground 
to imagine what ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in 
a more happy age, and had followed better models, 
was capable of producing. The ancient ſatiriſts 
often uſed great liberties in their expreſſions ; but 


their freedom no more reſembles the licentiouſneſs 


of Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of an Indian does 
that of a common proſtitute. | 
 WycuzRLEy was ambitious of the reputation of 


wit and libertiniſm; and he attained it: He was pro- 
bably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, 


and inſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely 


turned to the pathetic; but he neither obſerves ſtrictly 


the rules of the drama, nor the rules, ſtil} more mw 
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tial, of propriety and decornm. By one ſingle on AF. 


piece, the duke of Buckingham did both great 
ſervice to his age, and honour to himſelf. The 
earls of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon, wrote 
in a good taſte; but their productions are either 
feeble or careleſs. The marquis of Halifax diſ- 
covers a refined genius; and nothing but leiſure 
and an inferior ſtation ſeems wanting to have 
procured him eminence in literature. 

Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, fir 
William Temple is almoſt the only one that kept 
himſelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of 
vice and licentiouſneſs which overwhelmed the na- 
tion. The ſtyle of this author, though extremely 
negligent, and even infected with foreign idioms, 
is agreeable and intereſting. That mixture of 
vanity which appears in his works, is rather a 
recommendation to them. By means of it, we 
enter into acquaintance with the character of the 
author, full of honour and humanity; and fancy 
that we are engaged, not in the peruſal of a 
book, but in converſation with a companion. He 
died in 1698, aged 70. 

Trovucn Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably 


compoſed, during the reign of Charles IT. Butler 


may juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong 
to the foregoing period. No compoſition abounds 
ſo much as Hudibras in ſtrokes of juſt and inimi- 
table witz yet are there many performances which 
give us great or greater entertainment on the whole 
peruſal. The alluſions in Butler are often dark and 
far-fetched ; and though ſcarcely any author was 
ever able to expreſs his thoughts in ſo few words, 
he often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject, 
and thereby becomes prolix after an .unuſual man- 
ner, It is ſurpriſing how much erudition Butler 
has introduced with ſo good a grace into a work of 
pleaſantry and humour : Hudibras is perhaps one of 


the moſt learned compoſitions that is to be found in 
Vou, VIII. 5 any 
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any language. The advantage which the royal caufe 


| received from this poem, in expoſing the fanaticiſm 


1689. 


and falſe pretences of the former parliamenta 
party, was prodigious. The king himſelf had ſo 
good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed with the merit 
of the work, and had even got a great part of it 0 
heart: Yet was he either ſo careleſs in his tem 

or ſo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he 
allowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, to 
live in obſcurity, and die in want“. Dryden is an 
inſtance of a negligence of the ſame kind. His 
Abſalom ſenſibly contributed to the victory which 
the tories obtained over the whigs, after the exclu- 
ſion of parliaments: Yet could not this merit, aided 
by his great genius, procure him an eſtabliſhment 
which might exempt him from the neceſſity of 
writing for bread. Otway, though a profeſſed 
royaliſt, could not even procure bread by his writ- 
ings; and he had the ſingular fate of dying literally 
of | hunger. Theſe incidents throw a great ſtain on 
the memory of Charles, who had diſcernment, loved 
genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the 
praiſe of true generoſity, 


» Butler died in 1620, aged 68. 
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NM. B. The Roman Numerals direct to the Volume, and 
the Figures to the Page. 


A. 
* 
BBEY LANDS, the immediate inconveniencies reſulting from their 
alienation into lay-hands at the reformation, iv. 327. 

Abbeys, their rich revenues, ir. 184. The hoſpitality exerciſed by them, 

ib, See Monaſterics. 
Abbot, archbiſhop, is ſuſpended and confined, for refuſing to licenſe Sib- 
thorp's ſermon on general loans, vi. 225. Is employed by the lords to 
moderate the pretenſions of the commons, in the petition of right, 


281. 
Abbots, are excluded from their ſeats in the houſe of lords, iv. 205. See 


Monaſteries. 

Abhorrers and petitioners, an account of the origin of thoſe party diſtinc- 
tions, viii. 126. The former perſecuted, and the latter countenanced, 
by the houſe of commons, 129. 

Acadie is yielded to the French by the treaty of Breda, vii. 423. 

Acca, daughter of Ella king of Deira, is married to Ethelfred king of 
Bernicia, 1. 26. 

Acre, a city in Paleſtine, beſieged by the Chriſtians, ii. 13. Taken by 
the aſſiſtance of Richard I. of England, and Philip ci France, 15. 

| The garriſon butchered, 22. 

Adela, daughter of king William the Conqueror, her iſſue, ſhewing the 
foundation cf king Stephen's pretenſions, i. 350. 

Adelfrid king of Bernicia, eſtabliſhes the kingdom of Northumberland, 
i. 26. 40. Great flaughter of Britiſh monks by, 41. Deſtroys the 
vaſt monaſtery of Bangor, 16. Defeated and killed by Redwal king 
of the Eaſt Angles, 2. | 

Adjournment of parliament, diſtinction between that by the king, and of 
the houſe of commons by themſelves, vi. 275, ate. 

' Admiral, lord high, an account of thoſe who filled that poſt during the 
reign of James I. vi. 156. Thoſe in the reign of Charles I. vii. 153. 

Adrian, emperor, builds his famous rampart between Britain and Cale- 
donia, i. 10. Completed by Severus, 76. | 

Adrian III. an Engliſh pope, his motives for making a grant of Ireland 


to Henry II. of England, i. 426. 
Adrian VI. pope, his conduct toward the reformers, iv. 39. Dies, 


48, 
a 2 2 Adultery, 
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Adultery, the legal compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i, 
220. | | | 

Hilla, a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and ſettles in Suſſex, i. 22. See 
Suſſex. : 

, another Saxon of that name, is made king of Deira, 1. 26. 

Atius, why unable to liſten to the embaſſy of the Britons for aſſiſtance, 
i. 14. | 

Agitators, or repreſentatives of the army, in a military parliament, choſen, 
vii. 87. Send cornet Joyce to ſeize the king from Holdenby, 88. 
Their meetings forbid by Cromwel, 109. Diſorders committed by 
them, 166. Are ſuppreſſed by the generals, 167. 

Agnes Sorrel, miſtreſs of Charles VII. aſſiſts the queen in recovering him 
from his dejection on the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 141. 

Agricola, Julius, finally ſubducs the Britons, as far as Caledonia, i. g. 
How he ſecured their ſubjection, 16. His civil inſtitutions, 16. 

Agriculture, evidence of the bad ſtate of, in the time of Henry VIII. iv, 

278. State of, — the reign of James I. vi. 188. 

Aix la Chapelle, treaty of, in reſult of the triple alliance, vii. 437. 

Alaſco, John, a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled, turns proteſtant 
preacher, and takes refuge with his congregation in England, iv. 347. 
Is protected by the council, 15. Is forced ts leave England at the 
acceſſion of queen Mary, 378. 

Albano, the pope's legate, excommunicates prince Richard, ſon of 
Henry II. for rebelling againſt his father, i. 460. 

Albany, duke of, brother to Robert III. king of Scotland, aſſumes the 
adminiſtration, iii. 75. Enjoys the regal power by the death of his 
brother and the captivity of his nephew, 76. Sends forces to the 
dauphin of France, who defeat and kill the duke of Clarence, 114. 
Dies, 128. Character of his ſon Murdac, 16. 

——, duke of, is invited over by the influence of the lord Hume, to ac- 

_ cept the regency of Scotland, iv. 6. "The ſtate of the kingdom as it 
appeared to him at his arrival, 76. Is prejudiced againſt Hume by the 
enemies of that nobleman, 7. The young king carried off by his 
mother, 716. Lord Hume makes war againſt him, and is put to death 
by him, 8. Goes over to France, 16. Returns to Scotland, 42. 
Concludes a truce with the Engliſh, and returns to France, 43. Comes 
back, but his operations againſt England diſconcerted, 45. Leaves 
Scotland finally, 75. . | 

Albemarle, earl of, foments a rebellion of the barons againſt Henry III. 
ii. 153. Loſes Rockingham caſtle, but gains Fotheringay, and others, 
ib. Is excommunicated by Pandolf the legate, 16. Submits, and is 
pardoned, 154. | 

——, general Monk created duke of, vii. 350. Procures the con- 
demnation of Argyle, 368. Engages the Dutch admiral for four 
days, 410. His death and character, 467, note. | 

Albert and Theodin appointed legates to inquire into the murder of 
Thomas à Becket, i. 431. Their accommodation with Henry II. on 
the account of it, 43z. Abſolve him, 433. 

Albigen/es, who they were, ii. 66. A cruſade againſt them publiſhed by 
pope Innocent III. 13. Exterminated, 67. 

Aline, 


INDE X. 


Albiney, William de, defends the caſtle of Rocheſter for the barons againſt 
king John, ii. 93. Is obliged to ſurrender, 16. 

Alcuin, a clergyman, ſent by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Char- 
lemagne, and becomes his preceptor in the ſciences, i. 50. 

Alderman and Earl, ſynonymous terms in the Saxon laws and annals, i, 


"3. 

Bled, archbiſhop of York, crowns king Harold, i. 179. Crowns Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 236. Dies of grief, 257. k 

Ale, its price in the reign of Henry III. Ii. 224. 

Alengon, beſieged by Jonn king of England, ii. 50. The ſiege raiſed by 
the addreſs of Philip of France, 51. 

, duke of, created duke of Anjou, v. 239 

Alexander Il. pope, his motives for declaring in favour of the Norman 
invaſion, i. 185. 256. Sends Ermenfroy legate to William the Con- 
queror, 16. ; 

III. pope, driven from Rome, by the antipope Victor IV. i. 381. 
Abje& honours paid to, by the kings of France and England, 16. 
Annuls the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 396. Deceives the intentions 
of Henry II. in the grant of a legantine commillion, 16. His honour- 
able reception of archbiſhop Becket, and cool behaviour to Henry's 

embaſſy, 403. Attempts by his nuncios to reconcile them, 410. Ap- 
peaſed by Henry's ſubmiſſions on the occaſion of Becket's murder, 
420. Canonizes Becket, 421. Iſſues bulls at Henry's deſire againſt 
his ſons, 437. | | 

IV. pope, publiſhes a cruſade againſt Sicily, ii. 173. His levies 
on the Engliſh clergy to carry it on, 76. "Threatens the kingdom with 
an interdict for non-payment of his demand, 174. 

VI. pope, ſends a nuncio to engage cienry VII. of England in a 
cruſade againſt the Turks, 11. 354. 

III. king of Scotland, eipoules the ſiſter of Edward I. of Eng- 
land, ii. 245. His death, 16. 

Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Greece, his policy to get rid of the cru- 
{aders, 1. 309. 

Alford, encounter there, between Montroſe and Baillie, vii. 5 1. 

Alfred, accompanies his father Echelwolf in his pilgrimage to Rome, i. 
71. Aſſiſts his brother king Ethelred againſt the Danes, 74. Suc- 
ceeds him to the crown, 76. Is anointed at Rome by pope Leo III. 
ib, Progreſs of his education, 77. Is worſted by the Danes, 76. 
Fights ſeveral battles with them, 79. Forced to relinquith his domi- 
nions in the diſguiſe of a peaſant, 80. Anecdote of him during this 
concealment, i6, Collects ſome retainers in a ſecret retreat, 16. Sal- 
lies, and routs the Danes, 81. Enters their camp diſguiſed like a harper, 
82. Defeats them again, and admits them to ſettle, 83. His civil 
inſtitutions, 84. 91. Forms a naval force, 85. Routs Haſtings the 
Dane, 87, Routs Sigefert the Northumbrian pirate, 89. His cha- 
rafter, 90. State of the nation at the defeat of the Danes, 91. Di- 
vides England into diſtricts for the eaſy execution of juſtice, 92. The 
modes of juſtice eſtabliſhed by him, 16. Appoints juries for judicial 
deciſions, 93. His regard for the liberties of his people, 96. His 
care for the advancement of learning, 16. His economy of his 
time, 97. How he inculcated morality, 13. His literary per- 
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formances, 03, His attention to the promotion of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, ib, His great reputation abroad, 99. His 
children, 76. 

Alfred, a Saxon nobleman, accuſed of conſpiring againſt king Athelſtan, 
his extraordinary fate, i. 103. 

Alfric, duke of Mercia, his infamous character and hiſtory, i. 121, 
Treacherouſly faves the Daniſh fleet, 132. Another inſtance of his 
perhdy, 142. | | 

Algiers is compelled to peace by admiral Blake, vii. 254. 

Alice Pierce becomes the favourite of Edward III. but is removed from 
court, ii. 493, 

Allen, John, his character, iv. 17. Is made judge of cardinal Wolſey's 
legatine court, 76, Is proſecuted and convicted of iniquity, 18. 

Alliance, triple, formed againſt Lewis XIV. vii. 435. 

Alliſon, his cruel! proſecution in the ſtar-chamber for flander, vi. 


03. | 

Allodial and feudal poſſeſſions, the difference between, explained, and the 
preference of the latter in the early ages ſhewn, ii. 105, 106. | 

Zlnwick, William king of Scotland defeated and taken priſoner there by 
the Engliſh, 1.445. 

Altar removed from the wall into the middle of the church by the fiſt 
Engliſh reformers, v. 152. | 


Alva, duke of, concerts with Philip of Spain, Catherine de Medicis, 


and the cardinal of Lorraine, a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, v. 
93. See Hugonots, and Medicis. Enters into a negotiation with the 
earl of Northumberland for an inſurrection in England, 163. Is em- 
ployed by Philip to oppreſs the Flemings, 193. His character, 76, 
His cruelties, zh. Some money ſent for him from Genoa, ſeized by 
queen Elizabeth, 194. Revenges himſelf on the Engliſh merchants, 
195. His cruel extortions on the Flemings, 16. Attempts to difturb 
the Engliſh government in favour of Mary queen of Scots, 196. Re- 
volt of Holland and Zealand, 215. Condemns the prince of Orange 
as a rebe], and confiſcates his poſſeſſions, 6. His cruelty on reducing 

. Harlem, 216, Is finally repulſed at Alcmaer, and ſolicits to be 
recalled from the Low Countries, 76. Boaſts of his infamous con- 
duct, 217. | 

Amboyna, cruelties practiſed by the Dutch toward the Engliſh factors 
there, vi. 185, Why this injury was not properly reſented, 16. 

Ambroſius commands the Britons againit Hengiſt, i. 21. 

Amerciaments, the arbitrary manner of impoſing, by the Anglo-Norman 

kin S, il. 136. 

. when firſt diſcovered, iii. 404, Great alterations in the Euro- 
pean nations in conſequence of this diſcovery, 18. The different 

claims made by the European nations to their diſcoveries in, vi. 95- 
Colonies eſtabliſhed there by James I. 186. 

Amiens, the ſtates of France ſummoned there by Lewis XI. on the appeal 
to him by Henry III. and the barons of England, ii. 201. The ap- 
peal decided in favour of Henry, 16. Treaty of alliance there, be- 
tween the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, iii. 128. 

Ancram, battle of, iv. 249. | 

Angles, who, and where they ſettled in Britain, i. 22. 25. 
k | Anghſcy, 


I N DA 
Angleſey, attacked by Suetonius Pauliaus, i. 8. The Druids deſtroyed 


there, 16. | | 

Anglia, Eaſt, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 46. 

Auglo-Norman government, the executive power of, where lodged, 
11. 121. The judicial power how diſtriLuted, 13. The crown re- 
venue, in what it conſiſted, 125. Talliages levied by, 126. 

Angus, earl of, marries Margaret, widow cf James IV. of Scotland, 
iv. 5. She gets a divorce from him, and marries again, 123. Is 
forced to fly into England by the young king, ib. Joins the Engliſh 
army againſt James V. of Scotland, 228. Returns to Scotland, and 
takes part with the earl of Arran againſt cardinal Beaton, 232. Con- 
ducts the retreat of the Scots army from the Engliſh on the flight of 
Arran, 248. Inſpires Arran with reſolution to face the Engliſh again, 
who are defeated at Ancram, 249. Commands the van at the battle 
of Pinkey, 303. | 

Arjou, duke of, brother to Charles IX. of France, defeats and kills the 
prince of Conde at the battle of Jarnac, v. 136. Defeats Coligui at 
Montcontour, 188. Is propoſed as a huſband to Elizabeth queen of 
England, 189. Is elected king of Poland, 210. Takes poſſeſſion of 
the crown of France, on the death of his brother Charles, 16. See 
Henry III. of France. | . 

———, the duke of Alengon created duke of, v. 239. Sends over Simier 

to proſecute his ſuit with queen Elizabeth, 16. See Simier. Pays 
Elizabeth a private viſit, 240. Articles for his marriage prepared, 
241. ls ſeat in the iervice of the States to the Low Countries, 242. 
His operations there, 243. Comes over to England, 13. Receives a 
ring from Elizabeth, 244. The queen breaks off the match with 
him, 247. Is expelled the Netherlands, returns home and dies, 75. 

Anlaf heads the Daniſh pirates againſt king Athelſtan, i. 105, His ſtra- 
tagem to gain intelligence in Athelſtan's camp, ib, Athelſtan's pru- 
dent conduct on the occaſion, 106. 

Annates, an act of parliament pailed by Henry VIII. againſt Ievying, 


ley, ili. 22. | 

—— princeſs, lady of Beaujou, her character, iii. 335. Veſted with 
the government of France during the minority of Charles VIII. 76. 
The adminiſtration diſputed by Lewis duke of Orleans, 336. Mo- 
tives of her embaſſy to Henry VII. of Eogland, 337. 

—— of Cleves, is ſent over to be married to Henry VIII. of England, 
iv. 202. Henry ſees her privately, and is diſguſted with her, 76. Is 
nevertheleſs married by him, 204. Is divorced from Henry, 209. 
Her inſenſibility under this treatment, 210. Refuſes to re: urn home, 76. 

— lady, daughter of James duke of York, married to prince George 
of Denmark, viii. 204, Deſerts with her huſband to the prince of 
Orange, 296. Is declared ſucceſſor to the crown on failure of the 
iſſue of her filter Mary, 319. = 

Anſelm, a Norman abbot, appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Wil- 
liam Rufus, i, 391, Oppoles the violences of the king, 302. Preaches 

| 2 4 ſucceſsfully 
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ſucceſsfully againſt the then faſhionable modes of dreſs, 403. Eſpouſes 
the pretenſions of Urban to the papacy, 16. In what manner he fur. 
niſhed his quota of ſoldiers demanded by the king for his expedition 


againſt Wales, 304. Retires to Rome, and his temporalities con- 


fiſcated, ib. Afliſts at the council of Bari, 16. Recalled by Hen- 
ry I. 317. Refuſes homage to him, 318. Aſſiſts at a council to 
debate on the king's intended marriage, 13. Acquires the king's 
confidence, 320. Procures an accommodation between the king and 
his brother Robert, 321. Refuſes to conſecrate the biſhops inveſted 
by Henry, 328. Retires to Rome, and his revenues again confiſcated, 
329. Returns to his monaſtery in Normandy, 10. Compromiſe 
with, 76. 333. ; 

Ancient hiſtory, cauſes of the uncertainty of, pointed out, 1. 1. 19. 

Antonio, Don, prior of Crato, folicits aſſiſtance from England to aſſert 
his pretenſions to the crown of Portugal, v. 348. Obtains a ſmall 
fleet, 349. The expedition fails, 350. 

Antwerp, joyful reception of the Engliſh merchants there, on the re- 
newal of commerce with. Flanders by Henry VII. iii. 378. - Arevolt 
of the proteſtants there, againſt the catholic worſhip, v. 192. 'The 
inſurgents ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange, 76. 

Appeals, from inferior to ſuperior courts, how appointed by the laws of 
Alfred, i. 93. From the barons courts, how regulated by parlia- 
ment, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 223. To Rome, forbid by par- 
liament, iv. 112. From chancery to the houſe of peers, firſt came 
into practice, vi. 110, zote. - 

Ajtprentices of London petition the long parliament, vi. 475. 

Archangel, a paſſage to, diſcovered, and a trade opened with Muſcovy, 

V. 478. 

Arcembolii, a Genoeſe biſhop, farms the ſale of indulgences in Saxony, 
of Magdalen, pope Leo's ſiſter, iv. 34. Appoints the preaching of 
them to the Dominicans, 1. See Indulgences and Luther, 


Archy, the king's fool, loſes his place for exerciſing his wit on arch- 


biſhop Laud, vi. 313. 

Ardres, interview between Henry VIII. of England, and Francis I. of 
France, in a plain near, iv. 22. Grand tournament held by them 
there, 24. 

Arg yle, earl of, with his ſon lord Lorn, enters into the affociation of re- 
formers called the Congregation of the Lord, v. 22. Attends the 
queen-regent in her attempt to ſuppreſs the proteſtant riots, 27. 
Signs the new covenant of the Congregation, 30. Enters into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Mary at Stirling, go. Is forced to fly into England, 
91. Is invited back by Darnley, 97. Is reconciled to the queen, 98. 

, earl of, his character, vi. 336. Subſcribes ro the covenant, 16. 
Deſerts his army at the approach of Montroſe, vii. 49. Refuſes any 
intimacy with Charles 1I. on his arrival in Scotland, 186. Submits 
to the commonwealth, 207. Is tried and executed, 368. 

—— earl of, ſee Lorn. Ils again condemned for leaſing-making, 
viii. 169, Eſcapes to Holland, 170. Engages in the duke of Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, 185. Urges Monmouth to rebel againſt James II. 
228, Invades Scotland, 237. Is taken and executed, 238. 


Arians, 
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4rians, two burnt during the reign of James I. vi. 163. 
Arlington, Bennet earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles IT. 
vii. 393. Becomes one of the cabal miniſtry, 458. His character, 
o. Is ſent to Holland, to treat with Lewis XIV. concerning peace 
with the States, 493. 

Armada, the invincible one of Spain, preparations for the equipment of, 
v. 333. Sails from Liſbon, and is ſcattered by a ſtorm, 339. Its 
ſtrength when repaired, 240. Makes an unſucceſsful attack on the 
Engliſh fleet, 342. Is attacked and diſconcerted at Calais by the 
Engliſh admiral, 343. Sails northward on 1ts return home, and is 

deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 344. 

Armagnacs and Burgundians, theſe party denominations in France ex- 
plained, and the troubles occaſioned thereby, iii 94. 104. 

Armies, ſtanding, the firſt riſe of, iii. 405 When firſt introduced into 
England, vii. 360. Number of ſtanding forces kept up from the re- 
ſtoration to the revolution, viii. 326. 

Arminianiſin, is perſecuted in the United Provinces, vi. 57. Reflee- 
tions on the opinion of, 166. Is attacked by the houſe of com- 
mons, 274. | h 

Armorica. See Britanny. | 

Arms, coats of, cuſtom of uſing them firſt introduced into Europe 
during the cruſades, ii. 38. 

| Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, is ſeized and executed without trial, for engaging 
in the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, viii. 199. 

Army, feudal, its diſadvantages, ii. 265. Becomes diſuſed in favour of 
a mercenary one, 266. 

——, parliamentary, firſt raiſed, and the command given to the earl 
of Eſſex, vi. 490. See its operations under the reſpective generals, 
Ex, Fairfax, Mancheſter, &c. Mutiny of, vii. 85. Forms a 
military parliament, 87. Seizes the king, 88. Chuſes Cromwel 
general, 90. Is marched to St. Alban's, 91. Enters into a nego-. 
tiation with the parliament, 96. Accuſes the preſbyterian leaders in 
parliament of high treaſon, . Removes to Reading, after obtain- 
ing its demands, 97. Marches back to Hounſlow-heath, where the 
ſpeakers of the two houſes arrive, and implore its protection, 101. 
Arrives in London, and reinſtates the ſpeakers, 103. Schemes 
of, for ſettling the nation, 108. Is reduced to obedience by Crom- 
wel, 109. Sobdues the ſcattered parties of royaliſts, 120. For 
its future operations, ſee Cromwel. Is diſbanded at the reſtoration, 

FL | 

. Scots. See Leven, earl of Leſley, Montroſe, and Scotland. 

Arran, James earl of, his pretenſions co the adminiſtration of Scotland 
during the minority of Mary, daughter of James V. iv. 232. Op- 
poſes and confines cardinal Beaton, 16. Contracts the infant-queen 
to prince Edward of England, 233. Evades the demand of the ſtipu- 

| lated hoſtages, made by Sadler the Engliſh ambaſſador, 234. At- 
tempts to Rine the young queen, but fails, and enters into an ac- 
commodation, 235. Renounces the reformed religion, 240. At- 
taches himſelf to Beaton in oppoſition to Lennox, 241. Forces 
Lennox to fly to England, 245. His feeble oppoſition to the Eng- 
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liſh incurſions, 248. The Engliſh defeated at Ancram, 249, 
Ravages the borders of England, 716. Refuſes to concur in the exe. 
cution of Wiſhart the reformer, 297. Engages the duke of Somezr. 
ſet at Pinkey, 303. Receives ſuccours from France, 310. Obtaing 
a penſion from France, and is created duke of Chatelrault, 312. See 
Chatelrault. 

Arran, James Stuart of Ochiltree, made earl of, v. 247. The king 
taken from the power of him and Lennox, by an aſſociation of Scots 
nobility, 248. Is confined to his own houſe, 249, Is recalled to 
court on the king's eſcape, 255. His violent tyrannical conduct, 
256. Is degraded from his authority, and deprived of his title and 
eſtate, 76. 

Arras, congreſs at, between Charles VII. of France, and the dukes of 
Bedford and Burgundy, iii. 161. 

Array, commiſſions of, iſſued by Charles I. in oppoſition to the militia 
under parliamentary authority, vi. 488, 

Arteville, James de, a brewer at Ghent, becomes a leader of the popu. 
lace againſt the Flemiſh nobility, ii. 395. Is employed by Ed. 
ward III. of England to bring the Flemings to aſüſt his pretenſions to 
the crown of France, 396. His death, 437. 

Arthur, prince of the Silures, is the prince jo celebrated by the Britiſh 
bards, i. 24. 

——, poſthumous ſon of Geoffrey, third ſon of king Henry II. of 
England, inveſted in the Cuchy of Britznny, under the guardianſhip 
of his grandfather, i. 456. Is declared ſucceſſor by Richard I. on 
his entering into a cruſade, ii. 40. His title afſerted by the barons 

of the French provinces, 16. Is taken under protection of, and 
educated by, Philip of France, 41. Joins with Philip, and com- 

mits hoſtilities againſt his uncle John, 46, Is knighted, and marries 
Philip's daughter, 16. Is taken priſoner by John, 16. His reſo- 
Jute behaviour in a conference with him, 47. Is murdered by 

ohn, 16. | 

4 rince, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. born, iii. 322. Married to 
Catharine of Arragon, 385. Dies, 386, 

Articles, fix, the law of, . paſſed by the parliament, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. for aboliſhing diverſty of opinions in religion, iv. 194. 
A view of them, 16. Numerous proſecutions commenced on this att, 
200. Is rigorouſly enforced, 212. The penalties on the marriage 
of prieſts mitigated, 222. A farther mitigation of this law, 243. 
This ſtatute repealed, 306. 

. lords of. See Lords. 

Artillery, reflections on the effects of, in war, ii. 432. Firſt uſed at the 
battle of Crecy, ib. When firſt uſed at ſieges, iii. 148. The art and 
management of, improved ſooner than fortification, 188. 

Artois, Robert de, his character, and how he luſt his patrimony, 
ii. 303. Is favourably received by Edward III. of England, 76. 
Stimulates Edward to aſſert his pretenſions to the crown of France, 
16. Joins the army of Edward in his invaſion of France, 404. Is 
routed at St. Omer's, i6. Is ſent with Engliſh ſuccours to Britanny, 

where he is killed, 420. 


Arts, 


IN DI. 


Arts, the advantages of cultivating in ſocicty, iii. 400. State of, 
during the reign of Charles I. vii. 341. 

Arundel, Humphry, an inſurrection in Devonſhire excited and headed 

by him, to oppoſe the reformation, iv. 330. He is taken by lord 
Ruſſel, and executed, ib. 

————, earl of, condemned by the houſe of peers, and executed, in. 

1. | 

oe! earl of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners at Hampton- 
court, to inquire into the condutt of Mary queen of Scots, v. 139. 
Was the firſt who introduced coaches into England, 484. 

., earl of, is ſent with an army to reduce the Scotch covenanters, 
vi. 339. 

Aſcham, TTY from the Engliſh commonwealth to Madrid, murdered 
there by baniſhed royaliſts, vii. 250. ' 

Aſeue, Anne, cruelly torcured by Wriotheſely, chancellor, for denying 
the real preſence in the euchariſt, iv. 257. Is burnt with other he- 
retics, 76. 

Abley, lord, one of the cabal miniſtry, his character, vii. 458. Is 
made earl of Shafteſbury. See Sheofteſbary. 

Ae, Mr. raiſes an inſurrection in the north of England, againſt 
Henry VIII. under the name of the Pilgrimage of Grace, iv. 171. 
Takes Hull and York, 172. Is joined by the archbiſhop of York 
and lord Darcy, 16. His negotiations with the duke of Norfolk, 
ſent againſt him, 173. His adherents ſeparate, 174. Is executed, 
175. 

Mens, whence the origin of the term derived, their prince, and his 
dangerous authority and principles, ii. 18, Cauſes Conrade marquis 
of Monierat to be aflaſünated, 19. 

Aſſembly, general, of the church of Scotland, addreſſes queen Mary 
on occahthon of the riot at the houſe of Aliſon Craig, v. 52. Ex- 
horts Mary to change her religion, 889. Appoints a faſt to free king 
James from the danger of evil countellors, 247. Is ſummoned by 
James, 24% Votes any (ſettlement between James and his mother a 
molt wicked undertaking, 250. Appoints a faſt on the day fixed for 
entertaining the French ambaſſadors, 75. Is induced to ſubmit to the 
king's authority, and admit the juriſdiction of biſhops, vi. 8g. 
Admits the ceremonies enjoined by the king with great reluctance, 
go. The biſhops neglect to ſummon it, 322. One ſummoned 
under the influence of che covenanters, 333- Meets at Glaſgow, 
and aboliſhes epiſcopacy, 234. Conceſſions obtained of the king, 
343. Meets by their own authort:y together with a convention of 
ſtates, 540. Concurs in delivering up the king to the Engliſh par- 
lament, vii. 79. ä 

—— of divines at Weſtminſter, new regulation of religion by, vii. 
32. Votes the divine right of preſbytery, 70. Its power reſtricted 
by parliament, 76. 

Aſiley, lord, general for Charles I. is defeated by colonel Morgan, vii. 
6 


Athelfan, natural fon of Edward the Elder, his reign, 1. 102. Con- 


ipired againſt by Alfred, one of his nobles, 103, Appoints Sithric 
the 
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the Dane king of Northumberland, 104. His wars againſt Sithric', 
ſons and the Scots, 16. His character, 107. 

Athelzwold, favourite of king Edgar, his treacherous behaviour to bis 
maſter in the affair of Elfrida, 124. Killed by Edgar, 125. 

Atherton-moor, battle of, between lord Fairfax and the parliamentary 

forces, vi. 535. | 

Athele, earl of, forms a confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince 
James from the attempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers of 
his father, v. 118. Bothwel eſcapes, and Mary reſigns herſelf into 
the hands of the confederacy, 119. 

Audley, lord, heads an inſurrettion in the weft, againſt Henry VII. iii. 
374. Defeated at Blackheath, and executed, 376. 

———, Sir Thomas, ſpeaker of the hon of commons, made lord chan. 
cellor on the reſignation of Sir Tomas More, iv. 110. 

Augmentation, court of, erected for the management of the revenues of 
the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, iv. 150, 

Augſourg, a German league formed there againſt Lewis XIV. viii. 
277. 

Auguſtine, a Roman monk, ſent by pope Gregory to preach chriſtianity 
in Britain, i. 33. Aſſiſted in his miſſion by queen Bronebaur, 26. 
Is favourably received by Ethelbert king cf Kent, 34. His character 
and ſucceſsful miſſion, 35. Cales of conſcience propoſed by, to the 
pope, 36. Created archbiſhop of Canterbury, 37. 

friars church, granted to Alaſco and his followers, iv. 347. 


Auguſtus Ce/ar diſſuades his ſucceſſors from enlarging their empire, 


LSE 
Aviſa, daughter to the earl of Glouceſter, married to John, fourth ſon 


of Henry II. ii. 2. Is divorced by him, 43. 

Auray, du Gueſclin, defeated by the Engliſh near Calais, and taken 
priſoner, ii. 473. 

Ayſene, admiral Sir George, reduces the Engliſh colonies in America to 
obedience to the commonwealth, vii. 205. Engages de Ruyter the 
Datch admiral, 214. His ſhip taken by the Dutch on the Galloper- 


ſands, 412. 
Axincour, battle of, iii. 100. Compared with thoſe of Crecy and 


Poictiers, 7b. 103. 


B. 


ABINGTON, Anthony, his character, v. 284, Engages in the 
+ ſervice of Mary queen of Scots, 258. Enters into a conſpiracy 
agaicſt the life of Elizabeth, 286. He and his aſſociates ſeized and 
executed, 300. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, is made one of the council, and lord keeper of the 
great ſeal on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 5. A ſolemn reli- 
ious diſputation held before him, 12. Is appointed one of the com- 
miſkoners to inquire into the conduct of Mary queen of Scots, 139. 
Prohibits the parliament by the queen's order from meddling with 
any matters of ſtate, 173. Reprimands the commons for their pre- 
ſumption, at the cloſe of this ſeſſion, 181. 


Bacon, 


I N DE KX. 


Bacon, lord, remarks on his account of Perkin Warbec, iii. 455 
Diſplays to the privy-council the undutiful expreſſions in the earl of 
Eſſex's letters, v. 414. The former friendly patronage afforded him 
by Eſſex, 416. By the queen's order draws up a narrative of Eſſex's 
examination before the council, 23. His officious aſſiſtance at the 
trial of Eſſex, 428. Preſerves Hayward, an author, from the indig- 
nation of queen Elizabeth, by his pleaſantry, 457. His ſpeech 
againſt purveyance, 519. Makes a ſpeech 1a parliament in favour 
of an union between England and Scotland, vi. 40. 42. Attempts 
without ſucceſs to procure an eſtabliſhment for the cultivation of na- 
tural philoſophy, 167. Is diſcovered to have taken bribes while chan- 
cellor, 109. Is impeached, confeſſes the charge, is fined, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 16. His writings, and character, 16. Conſi- 
dered as a philoſopher, and writer, 194. 

Badleſmere, lord, inſults Iſabella, queen to Edward II. and kills ſome 
of her retinue, ii. 347. Is puniſhed by the king, 76. Is taken at 
the defeat of the earl of Lancaſter, tried, and executed, 349. 

Badon, Cerdic, the Saxon, worſted there by the Britons, i. 24. 

Bagral, Sir Henry, the Engliſh general in Ireland, is defeated and 
killed by Tyrone, v. 403. 

Bajadex, marquis of, and viceroy of Peru, is, with his wife and 
daughter, burnt on board a Spaniſh galleon, by ſome of Blake's 
ſquadron, vii. 257. 

Baillie, of Jerviſwood, his trial and execution on account of the duke 
of Monmouth's conſpiracy, viii. 203. 

Bainham, James, cruelly treated by Sir Thomas More, for hereſy, iv, 
132. Is burnt in Smithfield, 26. 

Baldwin, earl of Flanders, receives Toſti duke of Northumberland, i. 
177. Aſſiſts the Norman invaſion, 184. | 

Balfour, Sir James, deputy-governor of Edinburgh caſtle, betrays a 
caſket of queen Mary's letters to Bothwel into the hands of chan- 
cellor Morton, v. 142. - 

Baliol, John, his pretenſions of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, ji. 
248. Recognizes the king of England's ſuperiority over Scotland, 
256, Edward pronounces deciſion in his favour, 258. Swears 
fealty to Edward, who puts him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 16. 
Is incenſed by the uſurpations of Edward, 259. Forms an alliance 
with Philip of France, 265. Refuſes compliance with the ſummons 
and demands of Edward, 280. Aſſembles an army to oppoſe the 
attacks of Edward, ih. Sets Edward at defiance, 281. Swears 
fealty and makes his ſubmiſſions to Edward, on his ſubduing Scotland, 
282. Carried priſoner to London, and committed to the Tower, 
283, Obtains his liberty, and retires to France, 16. Dies in a 
2 ſtation, 16. His character, and a ſummary view of his con- 

uct, 312. a | 

m—, Edward, ſon of John, the occaſion of his renewing his father's 

retenſions to the crown of Scotland, ii. 381. Kaiſes a force, and 
is joined by divers Engliſh barons, 383. Invades Scotland, 16. De- 
feats and kills the earl of Mar, regent, 384. Takes Perth, 385. 
Is crowned at Scone, ib. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and 
flies to England, 16. Edward III. undertakes to reſtore him, 326. 
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Is reſtored, 388. But the Scots revolt whenever the Engliſh king 
retires, 1b. Reſigns his pretenſions to Scotland to Edward, and 
lives retired, 48 3. 

Ball, John, a ſeditious preacher in the reign of Richard II. inculcatez 
levelling principles among the people, iii. 7. See Tyler. | 
Ballard, John, a prieſt of Rheims, comes to England to concert an 

aſſaſſination of queen Elizabeth, v. 284. See Babington. 
Bangor, great flaughter of the monks of, by Adelfrid, king of Northum. 
berland, i. 40, The large monaſtery of, deſtroyed, 7b. 


Bannockburn, battle of, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, king 


of Scotland, ii. 340. | 

Bangqueting-houſe, at Whitehall, when built, vi. 173. 

Barbados, the iſland of, when planted by the Engliſh, vi. 188. 

Barebone, Praiſe God, a member of Cromwel's parliament, the parlia. 
ment denominated from him, vii. 229. Origin of the appellation, 
230, note. 

Bari, a council called there, i. 304. 

Barillon, M. his relation of a private contract between Charles II. and 
Lewis XIV. viii. 207, note. 

Barnard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, prays for the queen's converſion, 
and is reproved by the high commiſſion court for it, vi. 295. 

Barnes, Dr. procures Lambert to be accuſed for denying the real pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt, iv. 190. Is himſelf hurnt, 212. 

Barnet, battle of, between Edward IV. and the earl of Warwic, 
m. 249. 

Barons, of England, the firit indications of a regular aſſociation and 
plan of liberty among them, ii. 43. Intimidated by John, aud 
attend him in his Norman wars, 26. Deſert him, and return to 
England, 51. Accuſed and fined Cy bim on his return, 54. Again 
refuſe to aſſiſt him in France, 74. Their ſituation and diſcontents 
under John, 78. Exhorted by cardinal Langton to infiſt on a re- 
newal of the charter cf liberties granted by Henry 1. 79. Confe- 

derate for that purpoſe, at St. Edmond's Bury, 1. Make a formal 
demand of the renewal from John, 80. Appeal to the pope, $1, 
Aſemble their retainers, 16. Deliver to the king a liſt of their de- 
mands, 26. Chuſe Robert Fitzwalter for their general, on the king's 
refuſal, 83. Commence hoſtilities againſt John, 84. Obtain the 
great charter from him, is. The chief heads of this charter, 85. 
Remarks upon it, 87, John makes farther couceſions for ſecurity of 
this grant, 89. Liſt of the confervators of this charter, go. The 
charter annuiied by the pope, 92. Langton refuſes to publiſh the 
pope's bull of excommunication againit them, 46. be king takes 
Rocheſter from them, and the cruel devaltation of the cbuntry by 
both parties, 93. Thoſe in the north ally with Alexander king of 
Scotland, 94. The reſt offer the kingdom to Lewis, fon of Philip 
of France, i6. Give hoſtages to Philip for their fidelity, 95. Are 
diſguſted at Lewis's behaviour, 96. Their contelt ſuſpended by the 
death of John, 97. The origia of their power, and the nature of 
military ſervice explained, 102. A view of their civil offices, 109- 
Their power over their vaſſals, 110. The power of their courts, III. 
Their uſual way of life, 75, 'i heir impartance in parliament, wy 
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The nature of their courts, 117. Exerciſed à kind of ſovereign 
authority, 138. More arbitrary in their reſpective juriſdictions than 
their kings, 16. Obtain a new charter of liberties from Henry III. 
146. And a confirmation of it, 147. Obtain a charter of foreſts, i. 
Are recovered from their foreign alliance by the judicious endeavours 
of the earl of Pembroke, protector of the realm, 148. Conclude a 

eace with him, 151. Their commotions on the death of the earl of 
Fembroke, 152. Refuſe to ſurrender their fortreſſes into the king's 
hands, 156. Confederate againſt Hubert de Burgh, 16. A recon- 
ciliation effected by the prelates, 76. Procure the diſmiſſion of 
Hubert, 160, Combine againſt his ſucceflor the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 161. Confederate with Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 
182. Aſſemble in parliament dreſſed in armour, 183. A ſupreme 
council of twenty-four choſen by, in parliament, at Oxford, to regulate 
the government, 16. Regulations formed by this council, 184, The 
council combine to perpetuate their authority, 186. Impoſe an oath 
of obedience to them on the whole nation, 13. Appoint a committee 
of equal authority with parliament, to act in the intervals between the 
ſeſſions of parliament, 187. Send and propoſe the oath of obedience 
to the proviſions of Oxford, to Richard king of the Romans on his 
intended viſit to England, 15. The people begin to be jealous of 
this council, 187, The knights of the ſhires appeal to prince Edward 
againſt their proceedings, 188. His meſſage to them on the occaſion, 


ib. The council form a code of trivial ordinances, 189. The pope 


diſinclined toward them, 191. The pope abſolves Henry and the 
nation from their oath to them, 193. The parliament empowers 
Henry to reſume the authority out of their hands, 194. They con- 
federate with the earl of Leiceſter, 195. Impriſon the biſhops who 
publiſhed the pope's abſolution, 197. Levy war on the king, 198. 
Reduce him to comply again with the proviſions of Oxford, 199. 
Their diſputes with Henry referred to the arbitration of Lewis kiag 
of France, 200. Lewis decides in favour of Henry, 201. They 
reject Lewis's deciſion, and take arms, 16. Aſſociate with Fitz - 
Richard the mayor, and the citizens of London, 202. Mutual hoſti- 
lities by them and the king's army, 203. Defeat Henry at Lewes, 
and take him priſoner, 205. Another appeal to arbitration, 206. 
Are ill treated by Leiceſter, 207. Their army defeated at Eveſham, 
and the earl of Leicefler killed, 215. The lenity of Henry towards 
them, 218. Prohibited to appear in parliament without being par- 
ticularly ſummoned by writ, 269. The diſtinctions among them, 74. 
Confirm the two charters in parhament, which are alſo confirmed by 


Edward I. in Flanders, 291. Obtain a limitation of foreſts, 293. 


Obtain a full, free, and final confirmation of the two charters, 294. 
Are allowed by Edward I. to entail their eftates, 321. Are diſguſted 
at the attachment of Edward II. to Piers (Cave fon, 329. A con- 
federacy of, formed by Thomas eari of L-ncal.er, againſt Gavaſton, 
331. Procure his baniſtment, 26. Procure the authority of govern— 
ment to be veſted in a junto, 333. Setze Gavaſton, and put him 
to death, 336. The king's rage on this murcer, 16. He is recon- 
ciled to them, 716. Infilt on a renewal of the ordinances after the 
deſeat at Bannockburn, 342. They combine to ruin the De- 

| ſpenſers, 


IN DE X. 


ſpenſers, 344. Cauſes of their diſcontents, 345. They perem 

— demand a diſmiſſion of Deſpenſer, 26. Obtain of gw" 
ment a ſentence of forfeiture and perpetual exile againſt the De. 
ſpenſers, 346. They join the invaſion of Iſabella, 353. Murder 
Deſpenſer, the father, at Briſtol, 356. Are diſcontented with 
Richard II. iii. 15. Ancient and modern nobility, their ways of 
life contraſted, 400. | 


Baronet, that title invented by the earl of Saliſbury, and fold to ſupply 


king James with money, vi. 71. 


Bartholomew, maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of thi 


„* 


feſtival, v. 205. 
Barton, a Scotſman, obtains letters of mark of James IV. againſt the 
Portugueſe, but commits piracies on the Engiiſh, iii. 425. Is de- 
ſtroyed by the Engliſh admirals, 75. 
| „Elizabeth, commonly. called the holy maid of Kent, her hyterici] 
fits attributed to infpiration, iv. 135. Is engaged by Maſters and 
Boking to carry on the impoſtore, 26. Confeſſes the artifice, and iz 
puniſhed with her aſſociates, 137. 


| Baſfilides, John, Czar of Muſcovy, the cauſe and particulars of his 


treaty with queen Elizabeth, v. 478. The privileges by him granted 
to the Engliſh, revoked by his ſon Theodore, 76. 

Baſtardy, diſputes between the civil and eccief-ſtical courts concerning, 
in the reign of Henry III. ii. 222. Memorable 1eply of the nobility 
to the prelates on this occaſion, 16. | 

Baſtwick, a phyſician, is cruelly ſentenced by the ſtar-chamber, vi. zc6, 
His ſentence reverſed by the commons, 377. See Horton. 

Battle, trial by, allowed by Henry II. to be evaded, by appeal to a 
Jory, 1. 450. 

——. See under the name of the places where they were re- 
ſpectively fought. 

Battle abbey, founded by William the Conqueror, i. 237. 

Bavaria, duke of, defeats the elector palatine at Prague, vi. 10% 
Publiſhes the ban of the empire againſt the elector, — conquers the 
Upper Palatinate, 112. Obtains the electoral dignity, 123. 

Baudricourt, governor of Vacouleurs, applied to by John d' Are, ſends 

her to king Charles VII. iii. 143. 

Bauge, battle of, between the duke of Clarence and the Dauphin of 
France, iii. 114. 

Bayonne, a maſſacre of the French Hugonots, planned at a meeting 
there, v. 93. See Medicis, Catherine de; Philip of Spain, &c. 

Beaton, primate of Scotland, made a cardinal, iv. 231. Is accuſed of 
forging the will of James V. 16. Joins the intereſt of the queen 
dowager, and obtains poſſeſſion of the government, 232. Is con- 
fined by the earl of Arran, his competitor for the adminiſtration, 233 
Recovers his liberty, and cabals with the clergy, againſt Arran, ib. 
Procures the retinue of the Engliſh ambaſſador to be inſulted, to 
occaſion a-rupture between the two crowns, 234. Applies to France 
for ſuccours, 16. Attaches himſelf to Arran, 241. Cauſes Wiſhart 
the reformer to be apprehended and executed for hereſy, 297- 
Is aſſaſſinated, 16. His murderers protected by Henry VIII. of 
England, 299. 


Beauchamp, 


I'N Dr RX 


Beauchamp of Holt, lord, is condemned for treaſon, iii. 22. Was the 
firſt peer created by patent, 60. * 

Beaufort, duke of, the French admiral, miſſes the Dutch fleet, and 
eſcapes the Engliſh, vii. 414. 

Beaumont, lord, the motive of his engaging Edward Baliol to renew his 
father's pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, ii. 382. 

Beauvais, biſhop of, taken priſoner in battle, by Richard I. ii. 32. 

His coat of mail ſarcaſtically ſent to the pope, who claimed him, 16. 
Is ſet at liberty by John, 42. | | 

= "Fa" biſhop of, petitions for the trial of Joan D*Arc for ſorcery, 
iii. 156. | 

Becket. a See Thomas a Becket. 

Bedford, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent of France, 
iti. 116. Appointed, by parliament, protector or guardian of Eng- 
land, during the minority of Henry VI. 124. His character, 15. 
Eſpouſes the princeſs of Burgundy, 127. Conſiderations on which 
he formed his conduct in France, ib. Treaty at Amiens, ib. Re- 
ſtores and forms an alliance with James I. king of Scotland, 129. 
His great ſucceſſes over the French, ib. Raiſes the ſiege of Crevant, 
ib, Defeats the earl of Buchan at Verneuil, 131. His ſuccours 
intercepted by Glouceſter, and applied to his private diſputes, 134, 
His ineffectual endeavours to compromiſe his brother's quarrels, 135. 


Reconciles Glouceſter and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 16. Situation 


of affairs in France at his return, 136. Reduces the duke of Bri- 
tanny to maintain the treaty of 'Troye, 157 His prudent conduct 
on the ſucceſſes of Joan D' Are, 152. His ſupplies from England 
Fail, 153. Perſuades the biſhop of Wincheſter to lend him the men 
he was conducting into Bohemia, ib. His prudent caution in avoid- 
ing an action with Charles, 16. Gets young Henry VI. crowned at 
Paris, 154. His cruel proſecution of Joan D'Arc, 155. Bad ſituation 
of the Engliſh affairs in France, 159. Death of the ducheſs of Bed- 
ford, and its conſequences, ib. Agrees to a congreſs at Arras, 161. 
The Engliſh miniſters leave the congreſs, which is concluded without 
them, 3. Dies, 163. NS 

„ Ruſſel, earl of, is ſent over to Boulogne, to negotiate 
peace with Henry II. of France, iv. 342. Suppreſſes Sir Peter 
Carew's inſurrection in Devonſhire, 388. Is made one of the 
council on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 5. Is ſent by Eli- 
zabeth to officiate at the baptiſm of prince James of Scotland, 
oo. 


— — . earl of, is ſent by the parliament with forces againſt the 
marquis of Hertford, vi. 503. Deſerts to the king at Oxford, 529. . 
Beadle, his character, viii. 79. His narrative of Godfrey's murder, 


and the popiſh plot, 80. His narrative publiſhed, 82. Circum- 


. ſtances of his death, 133. : ' 
Zele, Dr. inſtigates an inſurrection againſt foreign artificers in London, 


Iv. 274. 


Bell, Robert, a puritan member, makes a motion in the houſe of com- 


mons againſt a monopoly, v. 178. Is ſeverely reprimanded - in 


+ council for his temerity, 180. 


Vol. VIII. 142 Benedifines, 


IN PD E X. 


Benedifines, an Italian order of monks, deſcribed, i. 110. 

Benefices, how they firſt came into the hands of laymen, iv. 183. 

Bene volences, when firſt levied, iii. 58. Levied by Henry VII. 350, 
The power of levying eſtabliſhed by parliament, 367. See Loans. 

Bennet. See Arlington. 5 3 8 

Bentivoglio, cardinal, his remark on the Engliſh government, vi. 568. 

Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, married to 
Richard I. of England, at Cyprus, and attends him on the cruſade, 
ny. 12. | 

Berkeley, lord, Edward II. delivered into his cuſtody, jointly with 
Mautravers and Gournay in rotation, ii. 358. The king murdered 
by the two latter, during his confinement by ſickneſs, 369. 

———, judge, is ſeized upon the bench, by order of the houſe of 

- commons, on account of Hambden's trial, vi. 373. 7 

Beriſtead, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. 

Bermudas, when firſt ſettled by the Engliſh, vi. 187. 

Bernard, St. preaches a cruſade, and engages ſeveral Engliſh in it, i. 367, 

Bernicia; the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, 1. 26. See 
Northumberland. CE 

Bertha, queen of Kent, her zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, 


i. 38. 

Berwick taken by aſſault by Edward I. and the garriſon put to the 
ſword, ii. 281, | | : 

Bible, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iv. 131. Biſhop 
Tonſtal's artifice to enable Tindal to make a more correct tranſlation, 
ib. Debates in convocation concerning the expediency of a 
tranſlation for the uſe of the people, 151. A tranſlation finiſhed and 
printed at Paris, 154. Single copies only allowed to. be chained in 
ſome churches, with reſtrictions as to reading it, 177. Granted to 
every family, 200. The uſe of it prohibited to the lower claſſes of 
the people, 224. by 

Bic occa, battle of, between marſhal Lautrec and the Imperialiſts, iv. 42. 

Biged, Hugh, his artifice to bring the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
countenance the pretenſions of king Stephen, i. 352. Preparing to 
revolt againſt Henry II. is reduced to ſurrender his caſtles, 445. 

» Roger, earl of Norfolk. See Norfolk. 

Bilney, Thomas, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, iv. 133. Is burnt 

ein Norfolk, 76. C72 $4 

Biron, lord, commands the forces ſent from Ireland to Charles I. and 

reduces Cheſhire, vii. 7, His forces diſperſed by Fairfax, 7b. 

Biſpops, Engliſh, ſubſcribe the conſtitutions of Clarendon, i. 395. 

Their oppoſition to the pope's levies for the cruſade againſt Sicily, 
ii. 173. Are forced to ſubmit on the menace of excommunication, 
174 Their election appointed by parliament to be by conge delire, 
or letters patent from the king, without recourſe to Rome, iv. 118. 
Take out new commiſſions from the crown, 119. Are kindly received 

queen Elizabeth, at her acceſſion, excepting Bonner, v. 3. Become 
diſguſted at her ſteps toward reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and 
refuſe officiating at the coronation, 8. - The nomination: of, annexed 


. 


to the crown, with other powers relating to them, 12. Degraded 
for refuſing the oath of ſupremacy, 15. Begin to be lighted in 
parliamentary proceedings, vi. 384. A meeting of twelve, preſent a. 


proteſtation to the King and peers, againſt their injurious treatment, 


465. Are impeached by the commons, ſequeſtered from parliament, 
and confined, 16. The bill againſt their votes paſſed, 479. Epiſ- 
copal authority abohſhed, vii. 69. The ſurvivors re- admitted to 
their ſeats, at the reſtoration, 362. Are reſtored to their ſeats in 


parliament, 372. How excluded from fitting in the houſe of lords, 
on capital trials, viii. 109. Their right of voting in the caſe of the 


earl of Danby conteſted by the commons, 186. Four catholic biſhops 
conſecrated, 262. Six, with the primate, committed to the Tower 
for petitioning James II. againſt the declaration of indulgence, 269, 
Are tried, 270. Acquitted, 271. . 

Biſhoprics, fix new ones erected by Henry VIII. iv. 183. 

Black, miniſter of St. Andrew's, his opinion of kings, and manner of 
praying for the queen, vi. 87. 

—— book of the exchequer, its origin, ii. 267, note. 


Blackheath, battle of, between the lord Daubeney and the Corniſh 


rebels, iii. 375. 
Blake, admiral, his riſe and abilities in the navy, vii. 204. Purſuds 
and haraſſes prince Rupert's fleet, 18. Quarrels with Tromp, the 


Dutch admiral, in Dover road, 212. Engages Tromp, 76. . Falls 


upon the Dutch herring buſſes, 213. Ia conjunction with Bourne 
and Pen, defeats De Witte agd De Ruyter, 214. Is worſted by 
Tromp and De Ruyter, i4. Engages Tromp for three days, and 
defeats him, 215. Defeats Tromp in an engagement of two days 
continuance, 235. Attacks and ſeizes a ſquadron of French ſhips, 
249. His ſucceſſes in the Mediterranean, 253. The Spaniſh galleons 
taken and deſtroyed by part of his ſquadron, 257. Burns a Spaniſh 
fleet in Santa Cruz harbour, 258. His death and character, 16. 

Blood, the circulation of, when and by whom diſcovered, vii. 347. 

— of Chriſt, a relique ſhewn at Hales in Glouceſterſhire, the artifice 
of, expoſed, iv. 180. 

—, a diſbanded officer, eſcapes to England, after the defeat of his 
intended inſurrection at Dublin, by the duke of Ormond, vii. 447. 
Seizes Ormond at London, with intent to hang him at Tyburn, 
469. Forms a deſign of ſeizing the regalia, but 1s taken in the 
2 470. Obtains the king's pardon, with the grant of an 
eſtate, 471. 

Blore 4 battle of, between the earl of Saliſbury and lord Audley 
ni. 23. 

. her ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, i. 8. Defeated, . 

Becher, Joan, or Joan of Kent, the doctrines propagated by her, iv. 
324. King Edward VI. very unwilling to conſent to her execution, 
76, Is burnt, 16. | 

Becking, Dr. canon of Canterbury, engages in the impoſture of the holy 
maid of Kent, iv. 135. Conſeſſes the ſcheme. and is puniſhed, 137, 

Bickland, and Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 229. 

Bohemia, the blind king of, killed at the battle of Crecy, ii. 436. His 
creſt and motto aſſumed by prince Edward, is. The ſtates of, take 
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arms àgainſt the houſe of Auſtria, vi. 101. Offer their crown' to Fre. 
deric elector palatine, 102. Frederic defeated by the duke of Ba- 
varia, 104. The reformed religion ſeverely oppreſſed there, 112, 
See Frederic. , | | 
Bohun, Humphrey de. See Barons. | | 
Boleyn, lady Anne, her character and family, iv. 78. Attfacts the 
notice of Henry VIII. 79. Is prepoſſeſſed againſt cardinal Wol- 
| fey, 91. Contributes to his diſgrace, 93. Is inclined towards the 
doctrines of the reformation, 100. Is created marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke, and married to Henry, 111. Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
113. Favours the reformers, 12g. Is brought to bed of a dead fon, 
and loſes Henry's affections, 154. The king becomes jealous of her 
free behaviour, 155. Is calumniated by her fiſter-in-law the viſ- 
counteſs of Rochford, 16. Is committed to the Tower with ſome of 
her attendants, and her brother Rochford, 157. Confeſſes ſome in- 
\ nocent levities, 16. Her letter to the king, 454. Is tried by a jury 
of peers, 159. Condemned, 160. Her marriage annulled, 6, 
Reaſon given by the parliament for annulling her marriage, 163. Is 
executed, 161. Rellections on her fate, 16. Is attainted by parlia- 
ment, and the princeſs Elizabeth illegitimated, 164. 
Bombay, the fort of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with 
the princeſs Catherine cf Portugal, vii. 378, | 
Boniface of Savoy made archbiſhop of Canterbury, by Henry III. 
ii. 163. The king's repartee to him, 178. | 
Boniface VIII. pope, his character, ii. 284. Prohibits, by a bull, all 
princes from levying taxes on the clergy, without his conſent, 285. 
At whoſe ſolicitation this bull was procured, 16. The differences 
between Philip of France and Edward I. of England referred to his 
deciſion, 297. His award between them, ib. Writes to Edward to 
engage him to deſiſt from his attempts againſt Scotland, 307. 
Bonner, made bifhop of Hereford, iv. 189. Firſt oppoſes, but after- 
wards acquieſces in the ſteps toward reformation by the protector 
and regency, during the minority of Edward VI. 292. Is deprived 
of his ſee and cunhned, for aſſerting the real preſence, 322. Is re- 
leaſed by queen Mary, 374. Is employed by Gardiner to perſecute 
the reformers, whi:h he performed with brutal cruelty, 413. De- 
grades archbiſhop Cranmer, 429. Is ill received by queen Elizabeth 
at her acceſſion, v. 8 ; 
ennivet, admiral of France, is ſent ambaſſador to England by 
Francis I. iv. 13. Courts the confidence of cardinal Wolſey, ib. Is 
ſent to invade Milan, 53. Blockades the city, 45. 
Books, heretical, a proclamation iſſued againſt, rendering it capital to 
keep any ſuch, iv, 419. L 
Broth, Sir George, enters into a conſpiracy to reſtore Charles II. vii. 
zoo. Seizes Cheſter, 301. Is routed and taken priſoner by general 
Lambert, 302. Is ſet at liberty by parliament, 4320. 

Boroughs, Enęliſh, why ſo dependent on great men, among the Saxons, 
i. 205. Their ſtate at the time of the Norman conqueſt, 11. 117- 
Repreſentatives of, firſt ſent to parliament, 210. See Corporations. 
Borough-bridge, battle of, between Sir Andiew Harcla and Thomas 

earl of. Lancaſter, ii. 348 - 120 Ji 
92 5 Zorſbolder, 
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Borſholder, his office according to Alfred's inſtitution, 1. 92. 

Boſcobel, Charles II. ſecreted there, after the battle of Worceſter, 
vii. 197. 

Die field, battle of, between Richard III. and Henry earl of Rich- 

mond, iii. 294. 

Bothwell, earl . 1 himſelf againſt the army of the proteſtant 
aſſociation in Scotland, called the Congregation of the Lord, v. 33. Is 
concerned with the marquis of Elbeuf in a debauch, and riot, at the houſe 
of Aliſon Craig, which the church takes cognizance of, 52. Becomes 
the favourite of Mary, and intercedes for Rizzio's murderers, 99. A 
character of him, 105. Reports ſpread of his intimacy with the queen, 
ib. Is ſuſpected of murdering the king, 107. Is charged with the mur- 

der by the earl of Lenox, 108. Is tried and acquitted, 109, Is recom- 
mended by the nobility as a huſband for Mary, 110. Seizes the queen, 
by concert with her, to oblige her to marry him, 111. Is divorced 
from his former wife, 112. Is made duke of Orkney, 113, See 


Orkney. 


, earl of, deſcended from a natural fon of James V. is expelled 
Scotland for treaſonable attempts, and is protected by queen Eliza- 
| beth, v. 372. Forfeits Elizabeth's favour, and dies in exile, 373. 


Scots covenanters, viii. 116. 

Bouchain taken by the duke of Orleans, vin. 21. 

Bo vines, battle of, between Philip king of France, and the emperor 
Otho, 11. 77. | | 

Boulogne, ſiege of, by Henry VII. iii. 354. Is taken by Henry VIII. 
iv. 247. Is ſurrendered to the French, 342. | 

Bourbon, Charles duke of, conſtable of France, his character, iv. 50. Re- 
jects propoſals of marriage made to him by Louiſe of Savoy, mother of 
Francis I. 16. Revolts againſt Francis, and enters into the emperor's 
ſervice, ib. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. Conquersthe 
Milaneſe, 69. Attacks Rome, and is killed in ſcaling the 
walls, 7b. 

Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, crowns Henry VII. iii. 315. 

Bowes, Sir Robert, makes an incurſion into Scotland, and is defeated 
by the lords Hume and Huntley, iv. 228. 

Boyle, his improvements in natural philoſophy, viii. 333. 

Brabangons, account of theſe banditti, i. 438. Occaſionally employed 
by princes, 16. A number of them engaged by Henry II. againſt 
his ſons, 16. Two of them left governors of Normandy by John, on 
his retiring from thence to England, 11. 53. 

Bradec-down, battle of, between the royaliſts, and Ruthven the parlia- 
ment general, vi. 516. 


Bradſhaw, a lawyer, is appointed preſident of the court for the trial of 


Charles I. vii. 136. His reply to the king's objections to the autho- 
rity of the court, 139. Sentences the king, 15. Is named one of 
the council of ſtate, 158. | 
Brandenburg, elector of, takes part with the United Provinces againſt 
Louis XIV. vii. 499. Commaads the German troops, and is chaſed 


from Colmar by Turenne, viii. 10. Drives the Swedes out of his terri- 
Aa 3 tories, 
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tories, 19. Is obliged to reſtore his acquiſitions, by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, 46. e441 T 
Brandon, Sir Charles, favourite of Henry VIII. created duke of Suffolk 
for his ſervices at the battle of Flowden, iii. 440. See Suffolk. 
Brauſe, William de, his wife and fon ſtarved to death in priion, for an 
imprudent reflection on king John, ii. 66. * 
Bread, the aſſize of, how ſettled in the 435th year of Henry III. ii. 224. 
Breda, negociations there, between Charles II. and the Scots com- 
miſſioners, vii. 173. Treaty of peace there, between the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French, 419. | | | 
Brehon law or cuſtom in Ireland, explained, vi. 58. Is aboliſhed, 59. 
Brembre, Sir Nicholas, his unjuſt trial and execution, 111. 20. : 
Breteuil, William de, treaſurer to William Rufus, forced to deliver up 
bis charge to Henry, William's ſucceſſor, i. 313. 
Bretigni, treaty of, between Edward III. and France, ii. 469. 
Bribery, the firſt inſtance of, being practiſed toward members of par- 
liament, vi. 305. A bribe given to a mayor for an election, with the 
probable reaſon for it, v. 183, note. 
Brill attacked and ſeized by the Flemiſh exiles, v. 214. 
Briſtol, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. Is beſieged and 
taken by prince Rupert, vi. 522. | 
, ——— , Digby, earl of, ſent ambaſſador to Spain, by James I. to con- 
clude the Spaniſh match, vi. 125. His favourable accounts of the 
- progreſs of the treaty, 127. His negociations obſtruted by Bucking- 
ham's bringing the prince to Spain, 136. Is diſgraced on coming 
home, 147. ls impeached in the reign of Charles, and in return im- 
peaches Buckingham, 215. N 
, earl of, impeaches the chancellor Clarendon in the houſe of 
- lords, vii. 392. 22 | 
Britain, by whom firſt peopled, i. 2. 471. The manners and govern- 
ment of the inhabitants previous to the landing of Cæſar, 3. Their 
religion, 4. Iuvaded by Julius Cæſar, 6. How regarded and 
treated by his ſueceſſors, 16. Caractacus defeated, 7. Boadicea de- 
feated, 8. Its ſubjection effected by Julius Agricola, 9. Abandoned 
by the Romans, 11. Haraſſed by the Picts and Scots, 12. Aſſiſted 
by the Romans in rebuilding Adrian and Severus's wall, and finally 
deſerted by them, 13. Why they were unable to reſiſt the Picts and 
Scots, #6. Their third application to Rome for aſſiſtance ineffeual, 
14. Conjectures as to their civil government, when left by the Ro- 
mans, 15. Invite the Saxons over, 16. Are ſubjected by theſe 
_ - auxiliaries, 19. Some of them take refuge, and ſettle in Britanny in 
France, 21. Conſequences of their being overrun by the Saxons, 27. 
See Enpland. | 
Britanny,- by whom ſettled, i. 21. For Arthur duke of, ſee Arthur. 
For Conan, ſee Conan. The Britons chuſe Alice for their ſovereign, 
on the murder of Arthur by his uncle John king of England, ii. 48. 
They appeal to Philip, who judges John to have forteited all his 
poſſeſſions in France, 49. Guy de Thouars, who governs for his 
daughter Alice, being jealous of Philip's power, joins with John, 
55. Conteſts between Charles de Blois, and the count de ns 
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ford, for the poſſeſſion of that dutchy, ii. 416. State of, at the 
time of Henry VII. of England, iii. 335. The barons incite an 
invaſion by the king of France, 336. Afliſted too late by the Engliſh, 
245+ Cauſe of their domeſtic diſſenſions, 346. The young ducheſs 
married to Maximilian, 716. Annexed to France by marriage, 349. 

Britanny, duke of, accedes to the treaty of Troye, iii. 127. His in- 

|  terelt, how cultivated by the duke of Bedford, 16. Withdraws from 
the Engliſh intereſt, 136. Created conſtable of France, 16. Forced 
by the duke of Bedford to renounce his new alliance, 137. 

——, Francis II. duke of, his character, iii. 335. His favourite 

Peter Landius put to death by the nobles, ib. Protects Lewis duke 
of Orleans at his court, who forms a party there, 356. Appoints 
Orleans to oppoſe the invaſion of the king of France, 163. Obliged 
to fly, 337.. His anſwer to the offer of mediation by Henry VII. 341. 
His fortune ruined, and his death, 343- 

———, Anne, ducheſs of, married by proxy to Maxi 
the Romans, 1ii. 346. Preſſed to a marriage with the king of 
France, 349. The dutchy annexed to the crown of France by this 
marriage, 26. . | 

Broke, lord, a parliament general, account of his death, vi. 514. 

Brook-houſe committee, inquiry into their conduct towards Charles II. 
vit. 455. 531 þ |; | x1 

Brounker, inquiry into his conduct, in the engagement between the duke 
of Vork and Opdam the Dutch admiral, vii. 403. 

Bruce, Robert, his claim of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, how 
founded, ii. 248. Acknowledges the claim of Edward I. as ſuperior 
lord of Scotland, 256. His claim to Scotland rejected by Edward, 
in favour of Baliol, 258. Countenances the revolt of William Wal- 
lace, 300. | 

Bruce, Robert, the younger, ſerves in the Engliſh army, at the battle 


of Falkirk, ii. 305. His conference with William on the banks of 


Carron, 16. Is gained over to the Scots intereft by Wallace, 306. 
Succeeds to his father's pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, 312. 
Opens his deſigns in confidence to John Cumming the late regent, 313. 
Is betrayed by Cumming, 314. Retreats to Scotland, 75. His de- 
claration to the Scots nobility, 13. Kills Cumming, 316. Routs 
the Engliſh, and is crowned at Scone, 317. Is defeated by Aymer 
de Valence, ib. Reduces the caſtles, and is acknowledged by the 
whole country, 337. The prudent diſpoſition of his forces, againſt 
the appearance of Edward's army, 339. Defeats Edward at Ban- 
nockburn, 340. His independency ſecured by his victory, 341. 
Makes an unſucceſsful expedition to Ireland, 342. Repulſes an at- 
tempt of Edward, and eoncludes a truce with him for thirteen years, 
350, Invades England on the death of Edward II. 372. Concludes 
a treaty with Mortimer, 376. Dies, and is ſucceeded by his fon 
David. See David. | q 
— , David, ſucceeds his father, Robert, in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and left under the guardianſhip of the earl of Murray, ii. 381. 
Is diſturbed by the pretenſions of Baliol, 382. The regency com- 
mitted to the earl of Marre, on Murray's death, 383. Is ſent to 
France on the conqueſt of Scotland by Edward Baliol, 385. Is re- 
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called to Scotland, 439. Invades England during Edward's ab- 
. ſence, ib, Is taken priſoner by queen Philippa, 440. Recovers 
his liberty, 461. | : n 
Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence at Bavge in Anjou, iii, 
114. Rewarded with the office of conſtable of France, 16. Defeated 
and killed by the duke of Bedford at Verneuil, 132. N 
Buchanan, George, aſſiſts in the hearing the cauſe of Mary queen of 
Scots, before the Engliſh commiſſioners, v. 134. | 
Buckingham, duke of, harangues the people in favouf of the duke of 
| Glouteſter's pretenſions to, the crown, iii. 278. Offers the crown to 
+ him as a popular tender, 279. His pedigree and family connections, 
482. Created conſtable, with other emoluments, 283. Becomes diſ- 
. contented, and forms ſchemes againſt Richard, 284. Raiſes forces, 
but is diſappointed by great rains, 289. Tried and executed, 76. 
w—, Coke of, offends cardinal Wolſey, iv. 27. Is tried and exe- 
cuted for indiſcreet expreſſions againſt Henry VIII. 16. Was the laſt 
who enjoyed the office of conſtable, 28. | 
, George Villiers, created duke of, vi. 79. Is made lord high 
admiral, 18. His character, 128. Perſuades prince Charles to a jour- 
ney to Madrid, 129. His boiflerous importunity with James to gain 
his conſent, 131. His behaviour odious to the Spaniards, 136. Af- 
Fronts Olivarez the Spaniſh miniſter, 18. Determines to break off the 
. treaty of marriage, 137. Miſrepreſents the affair to parliament, 140. 
Cabals with the puritans, 142. Procures the treaſurer Middleſex to 
be impeached, 144. Begins to loſe the king's favour, 146. Prevails 
on the king to ſend Briſtol to the Tower on his return, 147. Remarks 
on his character, and its influence on parliamentary conduct, 201. Is 
impeached by the earl of Briſtol, 215. And by the commons, ib. Is 
choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 217. Makes love 
to the queen of France, 234. Is rivalled by cardinal Richlieu, 13. 
Determines to engage England in a war with France, is. Commands 
2 fleet ſent to aſſiſt the Rochellers, who refuſe to admit him, 236. 
. His indiſcreet attack of the iſle of Rhee, 73. Is forced to return, 76. 
Is aſſaſſinated by Felton at Portſmouth, 261, Remarks on his Spaniſh 
negociation, 571. | en 
——, Villiers duke of, adviſes Charles IT. to accept the terms offered 
by the Scots commiſſioners at Breda, vii. 175. Is the only courtier al- 
lowed to attend Charles in Scotland, 193. Aims at a comprehenſion 
with the preſbyterians, and a toleration of other ſects, 453. Is one of 
the cabal miniſtry, 458. His character, 459. Goes over to France, 
to concert the war againſt the States, 465. Lord Offory's ſpeech to 
Him, on Blood's attempt on the duke of Ormond, 470. ls ſent to 
Holland to treat with Louis XIV. about peace with the States, 492. 
ls examined on his conduct at the bar of the houſe of commons, 5 12. 
Is diſmiſſed from the miniſtry, viii. 10. Favours, in conjunction 
with Algernon Sidney and others, the intrigues of France, and re- 
ceives bribes from that court, 43, note. Introduces the manufacture 
of glaſs from Venice, 348. Character of his Rehearſal, 35 3. 
Bullion, and foreign coin, when firſt allowed to be exported, viii. 329. 
Burchet, Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Hawkins by miſtake, inſtead 
© of Hatton, Elizabeth's favourite, v. 4550 Al 
45 . Burdit, 
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Burdet, Thomas, cruel execution of, in the reign of Edward IV, iii. 
261. g ; x ; 
Burgeſſes of corporations, when firſt ſummoned to parliament, ii. 210. 
1 be principles that operated to their forming one body of the legiſla - 
ture, with the repreſentatives of counties, 277. : 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, import of thoſe diſtinctions in France, and 

the troubles occaſioned by, iii. 94. 104. | | 
Burgundy, John duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the- 
duke of Orleans, on the inſanity of Charles VI. iii. 93. His deceit. 
ful reconciliation with Orleans, 16. Cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 18. 
Avows, and juſtifies the aſſaſſination, 16. Expelled France, and ſolicits 
the aid of England, 98. Attempts to ſeize the government, but is 
diſappointed, 104. His treaty with Henry V. and ſecret one with the 
Dauphin, 107. Diſtruſtful precautions in the interview between him 
and the Dauphin, 108. Aſſaſſinated by the Dauphin's retinue, ib, 
———, Philip duke of, treats with Henry V. yields every thing to him, 
for the marriage of his ſiſter with the duke of Bedford, and the re- 
venging his father's murder, iii. 110, Articles of this treaty, 76. 
Reflections on this treaty, 111. Review of his conduct, 126. Mar- 
ries his ſiſter to the duke of Bedford, 127. His quarrels with the 
duke of Glouceſter on account of Jaqueline counteſs of Hainault, 
134. Detaches himſelf from the Engliſh intereſt, 136. Recals his 
troops from the ſiege of Orleans, 140. His alliance with the duke 
of Bedford renewed, 152. Beſieges Compeigne, and takes Joan 
D*Are priſoner, 1 $5: iffers with the duke of Bedford, 160. At- 
' tends the congreſs at Arras, 161. Makes his peace with Charles, 
162. His herald ill-treated at London, 16. Beſieges Calais, 164. 
Retreats on the defiance ſent by the duke of Glouceſter, 165, Con- 
cludes a truce with the Engliſh, 167. woke” 
, Charles duke of, makes an alliance with Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, iii. 231. Marries Edward's ſiſter, 232. Aſſiſts him with a fleet 
againſt the earl of Warwick, 240. Aſſiſts him covertly after his ex- 
pulſion, 245. Renews his alliance with Edward, 252. His death 
and character, 259. oo 
— —, Margaret ducheſs of, her character, iii. 328. How induced to 
patroniſe the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel againſt Henry VII. 76. - 
Sends forces to his aſſiſtance, i6. Raiſes up the impoſture of Perkin 
Warbeck, 356. Her public reception of him, 358. bo 
urleigh, Cecil lord, diſcovers to Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk's conſpi- 
racy, v. 198. Is made treaſurer, and with others ordered by Eliza- 
- beth to prepare the articles of marriage between her and the duke of 
Anjou, 241. His vigilance and artifices in detecting conſpiracies, 257. 
His death and character, 392. Was the propoſer of a ſcheme for le- 
vying a general loan, 460. And of exacting money by erecting a 
court for the correction of abuſes, 462. His computation of the 
queen's gifts to Eſſex, 474. His magnificent hoſpitality, 487. 
Purley, Sir Simon, ſhort hiſtory of, 1m. 22. Executed by Glouceſter and 
his party, notwithſtanding the queen's earneſt ſolicitation for him, 125 


Burton, a divine, is cruelly ſentenced by the ſtar- chamber, vi. 306. 
+ ſentence reverſed by the commons, 377. See Baſtwick. 
Butler, a character of his Hudibras, vil. 337+ ELL, 
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) C | 
C194, Aa | halter of the miniſtry knew) adder that name, vii. 
The counſels given by, to the king, 461. Remarks on the 
un adopted by, viii. 1. Concert a pron for reftoring popery, 4, 
note. 

Cabot, Sebaſtian, ſent out by Henry VII. on diſcovery in America, 
iti. 405. Diſcovers Newfoundland, 406. 

Gage, John, aſſumes the name of Mortimer, iii. 189. Heads an in- 
ſurrection in Kent, ib. Gets poſſeſſion of London, 75. His followers 
diſcouraged and diſperſed, 190. Cade killed, 76. 

Cadiz, an expedition againſt, under lord Effingham and the earl of 
Eſſex, v. 379. Is taken and plundered, 380. 

Caadewalla, the laſt Britiſh chief who withitood the Saxons, defeated, 1, 


Gd in Normandy, is taken and pluodered by Edward III. ii. 428. 
Its principal citizens carried over to England, 76. 

Cæſar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 6. 

Calais, in Normandy, is beſieged by Henry III. ii. 437. The governor 

reduced to a parley, and his manly behaviour therein, 440. Edward's 
rigorous terms to the inhabitants, 441. Queen Philippa's interceſſion. 
for them, 443. Its inhabitants turned out, and peopled with Engliſh, 
ib. The treachery of the new governor, 444. His double treachery, 

15. Great expence of maintaining that city, iii. 121. Is beſieged 

by the duke of Burgundy, iii. 164. The liege raiſed, 165. Taken 
by the duke of Guile, iv. 435: 

Caledonia remains unſubdued by the Romans, i. 10. See Selfend 

Calixtus II. pope, calls a council at Rheims, 1. 336. His. character of 
Henry I. of England, 337. 

Cambray, league of, againit the Venetians, iii. 415. Peace of, berween 

- the. emperor Charles V. and Francis I. of F rance, iv. 98. 

Cambridge univerſity, by whom ſaid to be founded, 1. 46. Trinity col- 
lege there, when founded, iv. 279. The vice-chancellor of, ſuſpended . 
for the refuſal of a * to a Benedictine monk recommended by 
James II. viii. 264. 

Camden, a character of his hiſtory of queen Elizabeth, vi. 195. 

| Campbell, prior of the Dominicans in Scotland, accuſes Patrick Hamilton 
of hereſy, and inſults him at the flake, iv. 214. His extraordinary 
death, 215. 

Campe, peace of, between Henry VII. of England add Francis I. of 
France, iv. 253. 

Campeggio, cardinal, is appointed jointly with Wolſey, by pope Clement 
VII. to try the validity of the marriage of Henry VIII. with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, iv. 85. His ambiguous behaviour, 16. The trial 
opened, 87. His abrupt prorogation of the court, go. Is 9 
of his Engliſh biſhopric by parliament, 118. : 

Campion, a jeſuit, executed for treaſonable practices, v. 239. 

Cannon, when firſt applied with ſucceſs in ſieges, iii. 13 8 

Canon law, wn I rl N by enn VI. to 5 frame 4 845 of, 
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Canterbury, the clandeſtine election of Reginald to that ſee, on the 
death of Hubert, ii. 57. Jobn de Gray biſhop of Norwich elected at 
the inſtance of king John, 58. Appeals to the pope on both ſides, 
ib. Diſputes with the pope concerning the election of Ralph de 
Neville ro that ſee, 168. Terminated by the election of Edmond, 

1h. The chapter lands of that ſee ſeized by Henry VIII. iv. 222. 
Archbiſhops of, during the reign of James I. vi. 154. During the 
reign of Charles I. vii. 152, 

Canute, the Great, ſon of Sweyn, his ravages in England, i. 145. His 
cruel treatment of the Engliſh hoſtages, 16. Obtains by compromiſe 
with Edmond Ironſide the northern part of his kingdom, 147. Suc- 
ceeds to the crown of England, 148. His political conduct, 149. 
Marries Emma, widow of Ethelred, 150. Goes to Denmark to op- 
pole the Swedes, 151. Goes again and conquers Norway, 18. His 
piety to the church, 152. Undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib, Ex- 
poſes the prepoſterous flattery of his courtiers, 18. His expedition 
againſt the Scots, 153. His ſons, 154. 

Cape of Good Hope, firſt diſcovered, and a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies 
that way, iii. 404. 

Capel, Sir William, convicted on ſome penal ſtatutes, and fined by 
Henry VII. iii. 365. Fined again, and committed to the Tower, 


Pi: dy Hugh, ſtate of France at his acceſſion to that kingdom, i. 371. 374. 

Caradlacus defeated by the Romans, 3. 7. 

Carew, Sir Peter, raiſes an inſurrection in Devonſhire againſt queen 
Mary, on account of the Spaniſh match, iv. 388. Is oppreſſed by 
the earl of Bedford, and flies to France, 76. | 

Carliſle, biſhop of, defends the cauſe of Richard II. when accuſed in 
parliament, iii. 43- Impriſoned in the abbey of St. Alban's, 46. 
The city taken from Charles I. by the Scots, vii. 61. 

Carolina, when ſettled, viii. 328. | 

Carre, Robert, a Scottiſh gentleman, arrives in London from his travels, 
vi. 64. How introduced to king James I. 16. Is made viſcount Ro- 
cheſter, and promoted to the privy council, 65. His education under- 
taken by James, 16. Contracts a friendſhip with Sir Thomas Overbury, 
66 Contracts a familiarity with lady Eſſex, 67. Is inftigated by her 
to ruin Sir Thomas Overbury, 68. Procures the divorce of lady Effex, 
marries her, and is created Earl of Somerſet, 70. See Somerſet. 

Carte, Mr. remarks on his account of the firſt formation of the houſe 
of commons, ii. 277. 507. His notion of the nature of the homage 

aid by the kings of Scotland to thoſe of England examined, 502. 
L. 2a of his account of Perkin Warbec, iii. 454. 

Caſſilis, earl of, taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battte of Solway, iv. 
230. Is releaſed by Henry on conditions, 23r. Is the only priſoner 
o complies with the order to return to England, 234. Is graciouſly 
treated by Henry, and releaſed by his brothers, 16. ry 

Ca/imir, prince, leads an army of German proteſtants to the aſſiſtance o 
the French Hugonots, v. 211. Is aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth with 
money for this purpoſe, 213. | | | 

Caſtile, Peter king of, his cruelties, ii. 474. Impriſons and poiſons his 
wife, Blanche de Bourbon, . Is chaſed from his dominions by 

Du 


Du Gueſclin the French general, 476. Is protected by prince Ed. 
ward, 2b. Henry, natural brother to Peter, ſeizes the kingdom, 
477. Peter reſtored by prince Edward, 478. His ingratitude to 
Edward, is. Peter murdered by his brother Henry, who obtains the 
kingdom, ib. Henry intercepts the ear] of Pembroke by ſea, and 
takes him and his army priſoners, 482. Iſabella, queen of, married 
to Ferdinand king of Arragon, iii. 385. Comes to Philip archduke 
of Auſtria, by marriage with Joan daughter to Iſabella, on the 
death of Iſabella, 390. Returns to Ferdinand on the death of Phi- 
lip, 394. The ſtates of, oppoſe the emperor Charles marrying the 
princeſs Mary of England, iv. 76. | 
a les of the nobility, the miſchievous purpoſes they ſerved, 1. 360. 
The number of, in England, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry III. ii. 156. | 
Caſtlemain, earl of, is accuſed of an intention to aſſaſſinate the king, 
| _——_— viti. 127. Is ſent ambaſſador to the pope by James II. 
261. x 
Cateau Cambreſis, peace of, between Philip of Spain, Henry of France, 
and Elizabeth of England, v. 16. 
Catęhy, concerts the famous gunpowder-plot, to blow up the king and 
NN vi. 31. Flies on the diſcovery of the ſcheme, 36. 1s 
killed, 16. Remarks on his former good character, 37. ' 
Catberine, princeſs of France, married to Henry V. of England, 1ii. 
12. Brought to bed of a ſon, afterward Henry VI. 115. Mar- 
. Ties, after her huſband's death, Sir Owen Tudor, a Welſh gen- 
tleman, and thus founds the future grandeur of that name, 118. 
See Tudor. | | 
——— of Arragon, married to prince Arthur of England, iii. 385. On 
the death of her huſband married to prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIII. 386. Henry entertains ſcruples concerning his marriage with 
her, iv. 76. Solicits tne emperor her nephew's aſſiſtance, 87. Her 
behaviour at the trial of her marriage, ib. Her appeal received at 
Rome, 110. Refuſes Cranmer's citation to appear before him, 112. 
Her marriage declared null, 113. Is degraded to the rank of 
princeſs-dowager of Wales, but iafiſts on being ſerved as queen, #6. 
Her death and letter to Henry, 143. or ; 
—— Howard, lady. See Howard. 
— — princeſs of Portugal, is married to King Charles II. vii. 378. 
Is accuſed, by Oates and Bedloe, of being concerned in the popiſh 
plot, viii. 84. | 
Catholics. See Reformation, Proteſtants, Hereſy, c. 
Cavaliers, the appellation of, when and to whom given, vi. 464. 
Cavendiſh, Sir Thomas, his ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Spaniards 
and voyage round the world, v. 328. | 
Ceaulin, fon of Kenric, king of Weſlex, his ſucceſſes againſt the Britons, 
i. 53. Cruſhed by a confederacy under Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
20. 0 F ; 
Cecil, Sir William, is committed to the Tower, along with the protector 
Somerſet, iv. 338. When ſecretary of ſtate, ſigns the patent for the 
_ ſucceſſion of the lady Jane Gray, 364. Is made ſecretary of ſtate on 
the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 5. Encourages her 10 nn 
a t 
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the proteſtant religion, zh, Remonſtrates to Elizabeth the expediency 

of aſſiſting the proteſtant malcontents in Scotland, 33. Signs the 

treaty of Edinburgh with Dr. Wotton on the part of Elizabeth, 35. 

Iyforms the houſe of commons of the queen's promiſe to marry, and 

of her reaſons againſt naming a ſucceſſor, 101. His advice to Eliza- 

beth, on Mary taking refuge in England, 129. Is appointed one of 
the commiſſioners to enquire into the conduct of Mary, 139. Inter- 
poſes with queen Elizabeth in favour of the reformation, 153, note. 

155. His great influence over Elizabeth, 158. Is ſent with pro- 

polals to Mary, u ho concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 169. Writes 

a letter to Lenox, the regent, on this buſineſs, calculated to fruſtrate 

it, 170. Is created lord Burleigh, 198. See Burleigh. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, is made ſecretary of ſtate, v. 384. Is made maſter 
of the wards, 409. Is created earl of Saliſbury, vi. 5. See Sa- 
liſkury. | 

—.— Sir Edward, is ſent with a fleet againſt Cadiz, but fails, vi. 212. 
Is forced to return, by the plague among his men, 16. 

Celeſtine III. pope, refuſes to abſolve Philip of France from his en- 
gagements to Richard I. of England, ii. 15. Renews the legantine 
authority to Longchamp biſhop of Ely, 17. Is wrote to by Elea- 
nor, queen dowager of England, on the captivity of Richard in 
Germany, 23. Threatens the emperor with excommunication on 
this account, 27. 

Celibacy, the political motives of enforcing it on the Romiſh clergy, i. 
110. Synods called to eſtabliſh it, 271. 334. See Reformation. 

Cenulph, king of Mercia, his unfortunate reign, 1. 56. 

Ceodwalla, king of Weſſex, his hiſtory, i. 54. 

Ceorles, among the Anglo-Saxans, import of that denomination, i. 210. 

Cerdic, the Saxon, arrives in Britain with his ſon Kenric, i. 23. De- 
feats the Britons, 24. Eſtabliſhes the kingdom of Weſſex, 2;, See 
Weſſex. 

Cerimbra, in Portugal, a rich carrack taken there, by an Engliſh fleet, 


V. 4+ 

Chair dan, the firſt ſeen in England, uſed by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, vi. 168. Gave great indignation at firſt to the people, 169. 

Chalons, rencontre there, between Edward I. and the French knights, 
incenſed at his ſucceſſes in a tournament there, ii. 234. 

Chamberlain, Thomas, is executed for robbing the fair at Boſton ia 
Lincolnſhire, ii. 244. ä 

Champernon, Henry, raiſes; with queen Elizabeth's leave, a body of vo- 
lunteers to aſſiſt the French proteſtants, v. 188. 

Chancellor of England, the nature of his office in the time of Henry II. 
i. 384. A liſt of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 156. During 
the reign of Charles I. vii. 152. | | 


Chapter lands, ſeized by Henry VIII. from the ſees of Canterbury, 


York, and London, iv. 222. 
Charlemagne, emperor, enters into an alliance with Offa, king of Mercia, 


i. 50. His bigoted cruelty to the pagans in Germany, 66, Conſe- 
quences of his conduct, 67, 
Charles, prince, ſecond ſon of James I. becomes prince of Wales, by 


the death of his elder brother Henry, vi. 62. A marriage with the 
; 8 | ſecond 
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ſecond daughter of Spain propoſed for him, 100. Is perſuaded by 
Buckingham to go to Madrid to viſit the Infanta, 129. The- diffi. 
culty with which he obtained permiſſion of James, 131. His recep. 
tion in Spain, 133. Retarns home, 135. | Obtains a high character 
in Spain, 136. Is perſuaded by Buckingham to oppole the mar- 
riage, 137. Vouches the truth of Buckingham's miſrepreſentation 
of the an to Parliament, 141. A marriage with the princeſs Hen. 
rietta of France propoſed, 149. Death of his father, 153. See the 
next article. | 
Charles I. ſummons a parliament on his acceffion, vi. 199. Prorogues 
it on account of his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta, 16. Inquiry 
Into the cauſe of the ſmall ſupply voted to him by the commons, 201. 
Character of the duke of Buckingham, and his great influence over 
him, 16. A plan concerted by the commons for the aſſertion of civil 
liberty, 204. Entertains high ideas of monarchical power, 205. Ad- 
Journs the parliament to Oxford on account of the plague, 206. Re- 
preſents his neceſſities to parliament, z6, Is refuſed on account of 
the aſſiſtance ſent againſt the Rochellers, 207. His moderation to- 
wards the catholics aggravates the popular diſquiets, 210. Diſſolves 
the parliament on the plague appearing at Oxford, 211. Iſſues 
privy ſeals for borrowing money, 212. Ineffectual attempt on Cadiz, 
16. Calls a ſecond parliament, 16. Threatens the commoners, 218. 
Impriſons two commoners who managed Buckingham's impeachment, 
219. Is forced to releaſe them, ib. His reflections on the proceedings 
of the commons, 221. Diſſolves the parliament, 222. Publiſhes a 
declaration in defence of himſelf, 16. Raiſes money by diſpenſing 
with the penal laws againſt catholics, 224. Solicits loans from the 
nobility, and from the city, 156. Is refuſed by the city, 16. Levies 
ſhip-money for the firſt time, 225. Reſolves to levy a general loan, ib. 
Impriſons thoſe who refuſe compliance, 227. Other oppreſſions exer- 
ciſed on refuſal, 230. Engages in a war with France, 232. Sends a 
fleet to the afliſtance of the Hugonots in Rochelle, 236. Calls a third 
parliament, 239. His threatening addreſs toit, 240. Five ſubſidies 
voted by the commons, 245. Sends a meſſage to the houſe, 251. His 
farther expoſtulations with the commons, ;6, And with the lords, 252. 
His evaſive manner of paſling the petition of right, 253. Gives his 
full aſſent to it, 256. Prorogues the parliament, 259. His behaviour 
on information of Buckingham's aſſaſſination, 262. Diſcovers an in- 
tention to elude the petition of right, 265. Levies tonnage and 
undage, after the expiration of the grant of thoſe duties, 267. 
Pleads his neceſſity for this meaſure, 268. The commons inſiſt on his 
diſcontinuing this prerogative,  *b. His embarraſſment at this de- 
mand, 76. His religious ſentiments, 273. His quarrel with the com- 
mons augmented on the ſubject of tonnage and poundage, 275. Diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, 276. Impriſons ſome of the members 16. 
Makes peace with France and Spain, 279. Aſſiſts Guſtavus, king of 
Sweden, in his invaſion of Germany, 281. His domeſtic character, 
282, Promotes the popular leaders, 284. Characters of Strafford - 
and Laud, 285. Orders by proclamation no one to propoſe: the 
calling of another parliament, 293. Levies money irregularly by his 
regal authority, 16. Encourages the magnificent repair of St. Paul's 
4 cathedral, 
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cathedral, 295. Revives monopolies, 296. Enlarges the powers of 


the council of York; and court of ſtar-chamber, 297. Renews his 
father's edict for recreations on Sunday, 299. Takes a journey to 
Scotland, 13. Levies ſhip-money over the whole kingdom, 301. 
Arbitrary ſentences of the ſtar-chamber, 303—305. Equips a fleet 


to attack the Dutch herring-fiſhery, and obtains a ſum for licence to 
fiſh, : 306. Stops the emigration of Puritans to America, 308, Trial 


of John Hampden for refuſing to pay ſhip-money, 313. Reaſon of 


his attachment to church-aurhority, 320. Declares a general re- 
ſumption of crown-lands in Scotland, 321. Introduces the canons 
and liturgy there, 325. Tumults at Edinburgh on this account, 


327. Enforces the liturgy by proclamation, 329. Revolt of the 


Scots, and the covenant framed and univerſally ſubſcribed, 4330. 
Sends the marquis of Hamilton to treat with the covenanters, 16. 
Frames a covenant on his part, which is rejeQed, 332. Epiſcopacy 
aboliſhed in Scotjand by the general aſſembly, 334. Refuſes the 
propoſal of a neutrality as to the low countries, 335. Sends the 
marquis of Hamilton with a fleet and army againſt the Scots, 349. 
Joins an army under the earl of Arundel, and marches to 8 
ib. Receives propoſals for a treaty from the covenanters, 16. His re- 
flections on the propoſal, 340. Concludes an imprudent pacification 
with them, 341. How induced to this meaſure, 342. Diſbands an 
army, 344. Aſſembles a fourth parliament, after an interval of 
eleven years, 345. Lays before it an intercepted letter from the 
Scots malcontents to the king of France, 16. His pleas for ſupplies, 
346. Deſires the good offices of the peers with the commons, 348. 
His conceſſions to the commons, 349. Diſſolves the parliament ab- 
ruptly, 353. His arbitrary proceedings againſt obnoxious members, 
354. Publiſhes a declaration of his reaſons for diſſolving the par- 
liament, 355. His ſchemes for ſupplying himſelf with money, 356. 
Prepares another armament againſt the Scots, 357. Names com- 
miſſioners to treat with the Scots at Rippon, 358. Summons a great 
council of the peers at York, 359. The treaty of Rippon adjourned 
to London, 360. Promiſes the earl of Strafford protection, 367. 
Meeting of the long parliament, ;6. Impeachment of Strafford, 16. 
Of Laud, 369. Of Finch, 371. Votes of the commons regarding. 
gnevances, 372. His obſervations to parliament on their proceedings, 
381. Endeavours toregain confidence by complying to the diſpoſition of 
parliament, 392. Receives hmited grants for tonnage and pound- 
age, 16. Paſſes the act for trienzial parhaments, 393. Changes his 
miniſtry, 394. Counterſigus the petition of the army, 411. In- 
terpoſes with the lords in . of Strafford, 413. Strafford's letter 
to him, 414. Gives his aſſent to Strafford's attainder by commiſſion, 
ib, Paſſes the bill for not proroguing, adjourning, or diffolving 
the parliament without their own conſent, 416. Paſſes the bill for 
aboliſhing the high commiſſion court, and ftar-chamber, 420. Goes 
to viſit Scotland, 422. A committee of both houſes: appointed to 


attend him, 423. Laws paſſed by the Scots parliament, 426, En- 
- deavours to conciliate the affections of the Scots, 428. Is obliged 


by the Eugliſn commons to reduce the Iriſh army, 431. Is thwarted 
in hit intention of ſending the diſbanded mea into the 2 
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ſervice, 432. Sir Phelim O' Neale forges a commiſſion from him 
for the Iriſh maſſacre, 443. Communicates his intelligence of the 
Iriſh in ſurrection to the Scots parliament, 16. Informs the Engliſh 
parliament of it, 444. Returns to London, and is preſented with 
the remonſtrance and petition of the commons, 456. Anſwers the 
remonſtrance, 16. Impeaches lord Kimbolton and five commoners, 
467. Orders the impeached members to be delivered up, 514. 
GBoes himſelf to the houſe to demand them, 13. Orders a common 

council of London to be aſſembled, which he attends, 470. His 
treatment by the Londoners, 471. Retires to Hamptan-court, 472, 
Remarks on his conduct towards parliament, 473. Meſſages between 
him and the parliament, 474. Paſſes the bills ſent to him, 47. 
The commons prepare to defend their meaſures by arms, 478. 
Evades aſſenting to the bill appointing the lieutenants of counties by 

the commons, 480. His reply to their ſolicitations to paſs it, 482. 
' Removes to Vork, 484. Is encouraged by the principal nobility 
and gentry, 485. Refuſes to paſs the militia bill, and iſſues pro- 
clamations againſt the proceedings of the commons, 16. Anſwers 
their memorials by the aſſiſtance of lord Falkland, 487. Iſſues com- 
miſſions of array, in oppoſition to the militia, 488. Is refuſed ad- 
mittance to Hull, 489. The county of York levies a guard for him, 
ib. Receives military ſtores from Holland, 490. His anſwer to the 
propoſitions of agreement ſent by the parliament, 492. Erects his 
{ſtandard at Nottingham, 493. State of parties at the commence- 
ment of the civil war, 494. His revenue ſtopped by parliament, 
496. Is prevailed upon to make overtures for a treaty, 499. His 
_ delarations before his army, 503.. Prince Rupert defeats a party of 
Eſſex's army, 505. Marches from Shrewſbury to meet Eſſex, 506. 

Battle of Edge-hiil, is. Takes poſſeſſion of Oxford, 508. Marches 
toward London, 16. Receives an addreſs from the parliament for a 
treaty, ib. Defeats two regiments at Brentford, 50g. Returns to 
Oxford, ib. Demands of the parliament in the negotiation there, 
510. Reading taken from him by the earl of Eſſex, 512. Cornwal 
reduced to obedience to him by Sir Ralph Hopton, 515. His ge- 
nerals defeat the parliament commauders, at Bradoc-down and Strat- 
ton, 516, Sends prince Maurice and the marquis of Hertford into 
the weſt, 518. Lord Wilmot, ſent with cavalry to the weſt, defeats 
Sir William Waller on Roundway-down, 515. Receives a rein- 
forcement brought over by the queen, 522. Briſtol] taken by prince 
Rupert, 16. Publiſhes a manifeſto, and renews his proteſtation, 524. 
Joins the camp at Briſtol, 28. Beheges Glouceſter, 525. Raiſes 
the ſiege on the approach of Eſſex, 531. Battle of Newbury, 532. 
Eſtabliſhes a garriſon in Reading, 533. Applies to Ireland for afliſt- 

ance, 536, His reply to the offer of mediation made by the Scots 
commiſſioners, 538. Orders Ormond to conclude a ceſſation with 
the Iriſh rebels, 546. Receives troops from Ormond, 16. A vindi- 
cation of his innocence as to the Iriſh rebellion, 580. Endeavours 
to form a parliament at Oxford, in oppoſition to that at London, 
vii. 3. Circulates privy ſeals for loans, 4. Solicits a treaty, 
16. Declares the parliament at London not to be a free one, or in- 


- titled to authority, 5. Writes to the parliament, which * his 
offers, 
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offers, ib. Prince Rupert is defeated at Marſton-moor, 12. York | 


and Newcaſtle taken from him, 14. Appoints Ruthven, earl of 
Brentford, general under him, 15. Routs Sir William Waller at 
Cropedy- bridge, 16. Reduces Effex's army in the welt, 18. Is de- 
feated at Newbury, 17. Makes freſh propoſals for a treaty,” zo. 
Sends commiſſioners to Uxbridge, 31. His offers with regard to 
church government, 33. His offers with regard to the militia, 35. 
The licentious diſpoſition and practices of his troops, 54. Relieves 
Cheſter, 55. Takes Leiceſter, 56, Battle of Naſeby, 57. Is de- 
feated, 86. His cabinet of letters ſeized, and publiſhed by the par- 
liament, 16. Recals prince Rupert's commiſſion on the loſs of Briſtol, 
61. Is again defeated at Cheſter, 16. Retires to Oxford, 136. Lord 
Aſhley defeated, 65. His fortitude under his diſaſters, 18. Is re- 
fuſed a treaty by the parliament, 66. His commiſſion to the earl of 
Glamorgan with regard to Ireland, 67, Glamorgan's conduct, 16. 
Juſtifies himſelf in this affair, ib. Retires from Oxford, and puts 
himſelf into the hands cf the Scots army before Newark, 73. Is put 
under a guard by them, 16. His treatment by the preachers, 74. Is 
obliged to order his garriſons to ſurrender, 75. Receives freſh pro- 
poſals from the parliament and the Scots, 76. Is delivered up to the 

ngliſh com miſſioners, 80. Is conducted to Holdenby, 16. ls ſeized 
by cornet Joyce, and conveyed to the army, 88. The indulgence of 
the army toward him, 97. The army enters into treaty with him, for 
the ſettlement of the nation, 99. His offers to Cromwel and Ire- 
ton, 100. Is brought by the army to Hampton-court, 104. His 
confinement R 106. Flies to the Iſle of Wight, 107. En- 
truſts himſelf to Hammond the governor, who lodges him in Ca- 
riſbroke caſtle, 16. Negotiates again with the parliament, 111. The 
parliament votes againſt all farther treaty with him, 113. Is cloſely 
confined, 114. The Scots commiſſioners treat with him for arming 
Scotland in his favour, 116. A fleet in the river declares for him, 
119. Treats with commiſſioners of the parliament, ſent for that 
purpoſe, 122. The points debated between them, 156. Is again 
ſeized by the army, and confined in Hurſt-caſtle, 130. Is brought 
to London to be tried, 135. His trial opened, 136. His ſpeech 
againſt the authority of the court, 137. Is condemned, 139. Re- 
flections on this event, 140. His behaviour after ſentence, 142. 
His execution, 144. His character, 146. His children, 152. In- 
quiry into the authenticity of the Icon Bafflite, 153. Character of this 
work, and its ſuppoſed influence in producing the reſtoration of his 
ſon, 154. His love for the fine arts, 341. His pictures and furniture 
ſold, 342. His death, how firſt reſolved upon, 519. Vindicated 
from the charge of inſincerity, 523. 


Charles, prince of Wales, ſon of Charles I. is ſent by his father, general 


into the weſt, vii. 60. Retires over to Faris to his mother, 63. 
Takes command of a fleet which declares for the king, 1:9. Is 
5c 9 king by the Scots, 159. Is obliged to remove from 

olland, 172. Defires the Scots commiſſioners to attend him at 
Breda, 173. The terms propoſed to him there, is. His treatment 
on landing in Scotland, 183. The declaration he is forced to 
publiſh, 184. Is obliged to ſign twelve articles of repentance, 195. 
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Goes to the Scots camp, but is ordered by the clergy to leave it, x89, 

Is crowned at Scone, 192. Is reproved by a committee of miniſters 

for his gallantries, 193. Is detected in an attempt to eſcape, 10 Is 

permitted to join the camp, 194. Marches into England, 195. Ts 

routed by Cromwel at Worceſter, 196. Secretes himſelf at Boſ- 

cobel, 197. Travels in diſguiſe to Briſtol, 198. Takes refuge with 

colonel Windham, 13, Embarks at Shorcham in Suſſex for Nor- 

mandy, 200. Encourages an inſurrection of the royaliſts agaiuſt the 

protector, 243. Is forced to retire from France, 249. Forms a 

league with Philip of Spain, and keeps a court at Bruges, 278. His 

reception by the French and Spaniſh miniſters, at the treaty of the 

* Pyreners, 306. Sends a letter to Monk, 311. His letter delivered 

dd parliament, 327. He is proclaimed, 328. EE. 

Charles II. is reſtored by parliament, vii. 32. The reſpect ſhewn to 

him by foreign powers on this event, 329. Lands at Dover, 330, 

- His character and perſonal qualifications, 349. Forms his minittry, 

3350. Settlement of the ſtate, 352. The late king's judges ordered 

. | to ſurrender, on excluſion from pardon, 353. Paſſes an act of in- 

demnity, 16. His revenue ſettled, 354. Keſtores epiſcopacy and 

the liturgy, 362. His reaſons for reſtoring. epiſcopacy in Scot- 

land, 366. Reſtores the biſhops to their ſeats in parliament, 392. 

All military authority ſurrendered to him, 373. The regulation of 

corporations granted to him, 374. His mouves for marryiog Ca- 

therine of Portugal, 378. Sells Dunkirk to the French, 385. Iflues 

the declaration of indulgence, 387. Is attached to the catholic 

religion, 388. Becomes diſguſted with Clarendon, 392. Is ruled 

by his miſtreſs the Ducheſs of Cleveland, 13. His character and 

conduct, 393. Demands, and obtains, a repeal of the triennial 
at, 395. Sends Sir Robert Holmes to attack the Dutch ſetile- 
ments, 399. Obtains a ſum. from the city of London for the 

Dutch war, 400. Declares war againſt the United Provinces, 402. 

Endeavours to engage France to -unite againſt the Dutch, 404. 

Denmark declares againſt him, 406. Paſſes the five-mile act, 407. 

Makes advances toward a peace with the States, 417. Treaty ©! 

Breda, 422. Baniſhment of Clarendon, 427. Concludes the triple 

alliance, 435. Treaty of Aix-ſa-Chapelle, 437. Is forced to pas 

the bill againſt the importation of Iriſh catile, 448. As alſo the 

act againſt conventicles, 456. Character of his ca miniſtry, 453. 

The counſels inſtilled into him by, 461. Is prevailed on to detert 

his triple alliance, and to league with France, by his iter the duchets 
of Orleans, 464. Is influenced alfo by his French miilrels, the 

ducheſs of Portſmouth,” 75. Pardons Blood for his attempt oa the 

regalia, and promotes him, 472. Beſtons a pecrage and the trea- 
ſurer's ſtaff on Sir Thomas Clifford, for his expedient of ſhutting up 

the exchequer, 475. A ſecond declaration of indulgence, 476. 

Suſpenſion of the navigation act, 477. Martial law revived, 16. 

Declares war againſt the Dutch, 478. His refleQions on the ſuc- 

ceſſes of Lewis in the Low Countries, 492. His demands from the 
States, 494. His ſpeech to parliament, 520. His declaration of 

indulgence oppoſed by the commons, 503. Recals the declaration, 

504. Prorogues the parhament, 512. Aſks advice of parhament 
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reſpecting making peace with the Dutch, 513. Peace concluded; 73. 
Proof of his entering into a ſcheme for reſtoring popery, vin. 4, 416. 
Doplicity of his conduct on this occaſion, 76. Sir William Temple's 
free remonſtrance to him, 7. Is unable to obtain a ſupply for 
taking off anticipations of his revenue, 15. Suppreſſes coffee-houles 
by proclamation, 16. Recalls the proclamation, 76. His embar- 
raſſed ſituation at the time of the congreſs of Nimeguen, 2;. His 
ſpeech to parliament, 25. Is exhorted by parliament to guard againſt 
the growing power of France, 27. Requeſts ſupplies, and pledges his 
honour for the proper application of them, 23. Is addreffed by the 
parliament to form an alliance with the States againſt France, 31. 
Adjourns the parliament, 715. Secretly ſigns a treaty with France, and 
obtains a penſion from that court on promiſe of his neutrality, 32. 
Receives the prince of Orange at Newmarket, 33. Concludes a mar- 
riage between him and the princeſs Mary, 35. Concerts the terms of 
peace with the prince, 16. Sends the terms to Paris, 36. His in- 
ſtructions to Sir William Temple, with Temple's reply, 37. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the States, to oblige France to peace, 38. 
The parliament till diſtruſtful of him, 39. Receives a paſſionate ad- 
dreſs from the commons, 40. Conclodes a treaty with the States to 
oblige Lewis to an immediate evacuation of the towns in Flanders, 42. 
His conduct in regard to the treaty of Nimeguen, 47. His obſervation 
on the complaints made of Lauderdale's adminiſtration in Scotland, 
60. Is warned of a popiſh plot, 63. Publiſhes proclamations for the 
diſcovery of the murderers of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, 77. His 
ſpeech to parliament, 15. Ridicules the popiſh plot privately, 83. 
ProteQs his queen from the accuſation of Oates and Yedloe, 85, Re- 
fuſes to paſs the militia bill, 28. His private contract with Louis, for 
the peace of Nimeguen, diſcovered by Danby's letters, in the houſe of 
commons, 86. Diſſolves the parliament to ſcreen Danby, 88. Is 
obliged to ſummon a parliament again for money, 93. Deures his 
brother to retire beyond ſea, 95. Declares the illegiiimacy of the 
duke of Monmouth, 95. Atlerts the prerogative of rejecting the 
ſpeaker choſen by the commons, 97. The pretenſion compromiſed, 78. 
Aſſerts his intention of protecting Danby againſt the reſencment of the 


commons, 98. Chuſes a new council by the advice of Sir William 


Temple, 101. A liſt of the new council, 102. Propoſes to parlia- 
ment limitations. on a popiſh ſucceſſor to the crown, 103. Habeas 
corpus act paſſed, 107, The parliament takes advantage of his ne- 
ceſſities, i6. Prorogues, and after diſſolves the parliament, 110. The 
popularity of his behaviour, 121. Is prevailed on by the duke of 
York to deprive Monmouth of his command, and ſend him abroad, 
122. Is ſtrongly petitioned for a parliament, 125. His ſpeech to the 
new pazljament, 129. Evades paſſing a repeal of the thirty-fifth of 
Elizabeth, 148. Diſſolves the parliament, and ſummons another to 
meet at Oxford, 149. His ſpeech to the new parliament, 150. Dif- 
ſolves it, 154. Perſecutes the difſenters, 175. Iſſues a writ of 90 
warranto againſt the city of London, 178. Conditions on which he 
reſtored the charter, 181. Makes profit by the ſurrender of corpo- 
ration charters, 16. How he eſcaped the Rye-houſe plot, 186. His 


motives for not ſparing lord Ruſſel, 193. Marries the lady Anne to 
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—— George of Denmark, 204. Particulars of a private agreement 

tween him and Lewis XIV. 207, note. Is conjectured to have in- 
tended an alteration of his political meaſures, 208. Dies, 209. His 
private character, 210. His political character, 211. Compared 
with the emperor Tiberius, 213. The royal ſociety inſtituted by 
him, 332. Why unable to encourage literary merit, 333- 

Charles the Simple, king of France, reſigns Neuſtria to Rollo the Dane, 
and pives him his daughter, 1. 138. 

— the Fair, king of France, the grounds of his diſpute with Ed- 
ward II. of England, ii. 350. Secretly countenances the conſpiracy 
of his ſiſter queen Iſabella, againſt Edward, 352. 

, dauphin of France, is ſeduced by Charles king of Navarre, ii. 
450. Repents, and betrays Charles into the hands of his father John, 

451. His government renounced on his father's captivity, and all 
affairs thrown into confuſion, 462. Rejects the diſhonourable treaty 
concluded by his father at London, 465. His prudent diſpoſition on 

Edward's jnvaſion, #6. Succeeds to the crown on his father's death, 472. 
The firſt acts of his reign, i5. Acknowledges the young count de 
Mountfort, duke of Britanny, 473. Is engaged by the count de 
Tranftamare to invade Peter king of Caſtile, 475. Summons prince 
Edward to Paris, 480. Invades the Engliſh provinces in France, 481. 

— — YI. of France, his ſituation compared with that of Richard II. 
of England, iii. 92. Diſorders the kingdom became ſubje& to, from 

the devolving of the regal power on the Juke of Orleans and Burgundy , 
on his infanity, 93. See France, Burgundy, and Orleans. Dies, 118. 

=——— VII. of France, his character, and ſituation at the death of his 
father, iii. 125. His diſtreſſed ſituation after the battle of Verneuil, 
132. How recovered from his deſpair on the ſiege of Orleans, 141. 
Determines, on the ſucceſs of Joan D'Arc, to take the field, 151. 
Marches into Rheims, and is crowned there, ib. His volunteer army 
diſbands, 153. Makes peace with the duke of Burgundy at Arras, 
161. His advantages in the war with the Engliſh, 165, Concludes 2 
truce with the Engliſh, 13 ne employment of this in- 
terval, 175. Renews the war, 175. Takes Rouen, and recovers the 
province of Normandy, 177. Recovers Guienne, #5, Dies, 223. 

VII. king of France, encourages the Fleminęs in their oppo- 
fition to his father-in-law Maximilian, king of the Romans, iii. 334. 
Invades Britanny by invitation of the barons, 336. Marries the 
ducheſs of Britanny, 349. Returns the daughter of Maximilian, to 
whom he had been contracted, 16. Makes peace with Spain, and 
his ceſſions to that court, 354. Receives Perkin Warbec, aud pa- 
tronizes him, 358. Invades Italy, 368. wot 

— IX. of France, his mother Catherine de Medicis appointed regent 
during his minority, v. 42. See Medicis. League of Bayonne for the 
extirpation of the Hugonots, 93. Is forced to an accommodation with 
the prince of Conde, 186. Concludes a ſecond accommodation with the 
proteſtants, 188. His diſſimulation toward the proteſtant leaders, 204. 
Marries his ſiſter to the prince of Navarre, 205. Orders the poiſoning 
of the queen of Navarre, 16. Maſſacre of Paris, i5, The maſſacre of 
the Hugonots extended to the provinces, 206. Extorts a recantation 
of the proteltant religion from the young king of Navarre, and _ 
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of Conde, 18. Calumniates the proteſtants at foreign courts, to pal- 
lia te theſe barbarities, 16. His death and character, 210. ; 
Charles, grandſon of Ferdinand of Arragon, ſucceeds him in the king- 
dom of Spain, iv. 12. Is choſen emperor of Germany, 18. 
V. emperor of Germany, his character compared with that of 
his _— Francis I. of France, iv. 19. His extenfive domi- 
nions, 16. Motives of his viſit to Henry VIII. 21. Pays his court 
to cardinal Wolſey, 1. A fecond interview between him and 
Henry, at Gravelines, 24. His grants to Wolſey, 25. Makes war 
againſt France, 16. His exorbitant demands from Francis, 26. 
| Concludes an alliance with the pope and Henry, againſt Francis, 16. 
Comes over again to England, 40. Renews his court to Wolſey, 18. 
Is inſtalled knight of the garter, 18. The duke 6f Bourbon revolts 
againſt Francis, and enters his ſervice, 50. Invades France, and 
takes Fontarabia, 52. A new treaty between him and Henry for the 
invaſion of France, 54. Invades e 55. Battle of Pavia, 
and captivity of Francis, 57. His hypocriſy on this occaſion, 58. 
His exorbitant demands for the ranſom of Francis, 64. Carries 
Francis to Madrid, 65. Viſits him, 18. Reſtores Francis by the 
treaty of Madrid, 66. His hypocriſy on the news of the taking of 
Rome by the Imperial troops, 70. War declared againſt him 
France and England, 73. 1 Francis to ſingle combat, 76. 
Iatimidates the pope, 82. Peace of Cambray with Francis, 98. 
Sultan Solyman conquers Hungary, and befieges Vienna, 99. Makes 
' advances toward an accommodation with Henry, 143. His unſuc- 
ceſsful invaſion of France, 445. Concludes a truce with Franc; for 
ten years, 176. Aſks of Francis permiſſion to paſs through France 
to the Netherlands, 203. Is honourably received and conducted 
through, 204. His ungrateful inſincerity towards Francis, 211. Ir- 
ritates Henry againſt Francis, and concludes an alliance with him, 
ib. 236. His remark on Henry's ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, 237. 
Reduces the duchy of Cleves, 239. Beſieges Landrecy, 16. Is forced 
to abandon the ſiege, 240. Invades France in concert with Henry, 
245. Takes St. Diſier, 247. Concludes a ſeparate peace with 
Francis, 13. His conduct relating to the council of Trent, 294. His 
artful and treacherous behaviour toward the princes of the proteſtant 
league, 16. His reaſons for declining an alliance with the protector 
Somerſet on the part of Edward VI. 334. Is reduced to grant an 
equitable peace to the proteſtants, by Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
382. Makes an unſucceſsful attempt on Metz, 16. Propoſes his ſon 
Philip as a hufband to queen Mary of England, 383. His reaſons 
for ſtopping cardinal Pole on his journey to England, 384, Sends 
over a large ſum to bribe the Engliſh parliament, 394. Iuſtructs 
cardinal Pole to exhort Mary to moderation toward her proteitant ſub- 
jects, 411. Reſigns all his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip, 
425. Retires to a monaſtery in Eſtremadura, 13. His employment 
in his retreat, 426. His character, compared with that of pope 
Paul IV.. 427. | 

—, king of Navarre, ſome account of, and his character, ii. 449. 
Procures Charles de la Cerda, conſtable of France, to be aſſaſſinated, 


and his behaviour on that occaſion, 450. John, king of France, 
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 Chriftianity, iis firlt introduction among the Anglo Saxons, i. 30, 
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purchaſes a peace with him, 18. Seduces the dauphin, Charles, who 
betrays him into the hands of his father, 451. Is thrown into priſon, 
16. Eſcapes, 464. . 
Charles X. of Sweden, his ſucceſs in the north, vii. 246. Beſieges 
Copenhagen, but is forced to deſiſt, by an Engliſh and Dutch fleet, 
304. 


—— de Blois, marries the niece of John III. duke of Britanny, and is 


acknowledged ſucceſſor to that duchy, ii. 416. Beſieges the 

counteſs de Mountfort in Hennebonne, 418. Is forced to raiſe 
the fiege by the arrival of ſuccours from England, 420. Is taken 
priſoner by the counteſs de Mountfort, 438. Is flain in Britanny, 
473+ | 

Charmouth, battle there between the Ergliſh and Danes, i. 68. 
Charter of liberties granted to the Englith by Henry I. i. 314. Review 

of this charter, 317. Renewed by Stephen, and confirmed by 
Henry II. ii. 78. Ihe great charter, called Magna Charta, granted 
by John, 84. The principal heads of this charter, 85. Remarks 
 ppen it, 87. 141. Securities for the fulfilment of it, 89. A new 
one granted by Henry III. 146. The differences between this charter, 
and the Magna Charta of Jobn, i6. A confirmation of it by Henry, 
147. A charter of foreſts granted by him, 16. The great charter 
renewed and contrmed by a parliament at Oxford, 155. A ſolemn 
confirmation of the great charter by Henry, 179. The two charters 
confirmed by parliament at home, and by Edward I. in Flanders, 
292. Are confirmed by him in the fulleſt manner on his return, 
with farther ſecurities, 15. A free and full confirmation of them by 
Edward I.-294. Above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the 
great charter, granted by Edward III. 488. 
Charires, the city of, beſieged by the prince of Conde, v. 186. 
Chateau Gaillard on the frontier of Normandy, deſcribed, ii. 51. Is 
bekeged and taken by Philip of France, 52. 

Chatelrgult, the earl of Arran, created duke of, iv. 312. Refigns his 
authority as regent of Scotland to the queen dowager, 439. Inter- 
"poſes and effects an accommodation between the queen regent and the 

Congregation of the Lord, v. 31. Joins the Congregation, ib. Is dil- 
contented at the marriage of Mary with the lord Darnly, 89. Enters 

Into a conſpiracy againſt Mary at Stirling, go. Is forced to take re- 
fuge in England, 91. Is pardoned on condition of retiring to France, 

92. Arrives in London during the conference at York, but 1s de- 
rained by Elizabeth till Murray's return, 145. Lays down his arms 
on the detection of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 203. 

Chauntry, what, iv. 252, note. : 

Cherington, battle there, between Waller and Hopton, vii. 8. 

Chefter, when firſt erefted into a biſhopric, iv. 183. 

Child, Sir Joſiah, his account of the great increaſe of wealth after the re- 
| oration, viii. 329. | | 

Chiwvalry, the paſſion for, when firſt introduced among the Engliſh, 11. 

140. The romantic principles of, deduced, 16. How improved 
during the times of the cruſades, 141. 
Cbhrift church, Oxford, hiſtory of its firſt foundation, iv. 279. 


Church, 


INDEX 


Church, the power of the, in the times of the Anglo Norman kirgs, ii. 
139, The authority of, detached from the ſtate, by the ill judged 
policy of William the Conqueror, 13. Eſtimate of irs revenues in the 

reign of Henry IV. iii. 81. , Propoſal formed by the commons to con- 
vert them to civil purpoſes, 16. For its reformation from popery, ſe- 
Reformation. An examination of its principles of re fot mation, v. 149. 


Reflections on the revolution of its doctrines concerning the abſolute 


decrees of God, vi. 166. | 

Churchill, captain, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the French army againſt the 
Imperialiſts, viii. 18, Joins che prince of Orange, on his invaſion of 
England, 295, 

Circuits, by itinerant juſtices, eſtabliſhed by Henry II. i. 450. 

Cities in England, the ſtate of, at the time of the Norman conqueſt, 1, 
209. See Corporations. 

Civil laws, a view of the ſtate of, as modelled by the Anglo Norman 
kings, ii. 140. ä | | 
Civil ſociety, the advantages of, in compariſon of harbarous ages, i. 

222. 
Claims, a court of, erected for the diviſion of lands in Ireland, vii. 
6. | | 

3 — earl of, forms a combination among the Iriſh catholics, 
and drives the nuncio Rinuccint out of the ifland, vii. 163. "Invites 
Ormond back from France, . Is obliged to ſubmit to the parlia- 
ment, retires, and dies, 207. 

Clarence, Lionel duke of, ſecond ſon of Edward III. a brief view of his 
life, ii. 486. | e f 

——, Thomas duke of, ſon of Henry TV. iii. 83. Attends his bro- 
ther Henry V. to France, 110. Defeated and fldin at the battle of 
Bauge, 114. 

— —, George duke of, ſecond brother to Edward IV. leagues with 
the earl of Warwick, ii. 230. Marries his daughter, 18. Confuſed 
accounts of their ſubſequent operations, 234. Raiſes men in con- 
junAion with Warwick, but deſpairing of ſucceſs diſbands them, and 
flies to France, 236. Secretly reconciled to his brother Edward, 239. 
Deſerts with his forces from Warwick, 249 Hindered from marry- 
ing the heireſs of Burgundy, by bis brother Edward, 260. Proſe- 
cution and execution of two of his friends, Burdet-and Stacy, 261. 
Confined and tried for his reflections on theie proceedings, 262. 
Drowned in a butt of malmſey, 263. Reflections on the unfortunate 
fates of his children, 76. | 

Clarendon, ſummary of the conſtitutions of, i. 393. Subſcribed by the 
biſhops, 395. Abrogated by pope Alexander, 396. | 

, Hyde earl of, and chancellor, his character as an hiſtorian, 

Vii. 347. Perſuades Charles II. to diſband the republican army, 360. 


His character and influence with the king, 16. His daughter mar- 


ried to the duke of York, 361. Is impeached in the houſe of lords by 
the earl of Briſtol, 392. Cauſes of the decline of his credit with the 
king, i6, The cauſes of his fall inquired into, 423. The great ſeal 
taken from him, 425. Is impeached by the commons, 16. 530. 
Retires to Calais, and writes __ . hence to the houle of lords, m_ 
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Ts baniſhed, and compoſes his hiſtory of the civil war, 427. Review 
of his life and conduct, 76. | | 5 
Clayßsle, Mrs. daughter of Oliver Cromwell, her character and death, 
vii. 283. 

Clement V. Pope, the order of knights templars aboliſhed by him, ii. 
64. | | | 
5 VII. of the family of Medicis, elected to the papacy, iv. 48. 

Grants to Wolſey the legantine commiſſion for life, 49. Gives 
Francis I. of France a diſpenſation from fulfilling the treaty of Madrid, 
68. Rome ſacked by the Imperial troops, and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, 69. Is applied to by Henry VIII. for a divorce from Catharine 
of Arragon, 79, Cauſes of his hefitation in that affair, 81. His 
character, 82. Is intimidated by the emperor, is. Grants a com- 
miſſion to Campeggio and Wolſey, to try the king's marriage, 8;. 
Evokes the cauſe to Rome, 91. Receives queen Catharine's appeal, 
110. Is inſtigated by the conclave to proceed to extremities againſt 
Henry, but only threatens him, 114. Is diſguſted with Charles, and 
leagues with Francis, i6. Motives which prevented an accommoda- 
tion with Henry, 115. Pronounces ſentence againſt Henry precipi- 
_ tately, which he afterwards repents, 116. His authority renounced 
by the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 119. Dies, 140, 
, prince, of Bavaria, is choſen elector of Cologne, viii. 285, 
— —, Jacques, aſſaſſinates Henry III. of France, v. 357. 
Clementines and Urbaniſts, the ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. 57. 
Clergy, review of the uſurpations of the, in the reign of Henry II. i. 382. 
Their artifices to obtain money, 390. Claim an exemption from the 
civil magiſtrate, 1s. Enormities committed by, 16. How they 
evaded the celibacy enjoined them, ii. 64. Reflections on their caſe, 
ib, By what titles they obtained ſeats in the ancient feudal parlia- 
ments, 114. Of uſe as mediators in diſputes between the kings and 
their barons, 157. Italian, an eſtimate. of the value of their bene- 
fices in England, in the early part of the reign of Henry III. 170. 
Deprived of all protection from the laws, by Edward I. on their re- 
fuſal to grant him ſupplies, 286. The bad circumſtances to which 
they were reduced by this excluſion, 16. Are reduced to compliance, 
287. A view of the ſupplies granted by, to Edward I. 323. Why 
aſſiduous in promoting the ſtudy and obſervance of civil law, ui. 299. 
Not to beg without a licence, at the time of Henry VII. 403. All 
obliged to take the cath of ſupremacy, by act of Elizabeth's parlia- 
ment, v. 76. Their diſpoſition toward Romiſh ceremonies and 
church authority, under the countenance of biſhop Laud, vi. 292. 
The right of taxing their revenues reſigned to parliament, vii. 401. 
| Parochial, obtain che right of voting at elections, 402. See Church 
and Biſheps. | 
———, reformed in Scotland, their groſs behaviour to Mary, on her ar- 
rival in Scotland, v. 49. Are ruled in this, by John Knox, 16. The 
real cauſe of their ill humour, 54. See Knox, Reformation, Aſſembly, 
Congregation of the Lord, Ecclefraſtical Commiſſion, and Scotland. 
——— of the church of Rome, their authority and union dangerous to 
the civil magiſtrate, iv. 32, But the encouragement of the fine 2 in 
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ſome meaſure owing to them, 33, See Indulgences, Luther, and 


Reformation. 

Clermont, a council called there by pope Martin II. to reſolve on a holy 

wor, 1. 295. 

Cleves. See Anne of. 

Cleveland, dutcheſs of, miſtreſs to Charles II. her character and in- 
fluence over the king, vil. 392. 

Clifford, Sir Robert, engages in the impoſture of Perkin Warbec, i iii. 
359. Prevailed on by Henry VII. to betray his ſecrets, and be his 
ſpy upon him, 361. Returns to England, and accuſes Sir William 
Stanley as an accomplice, 362. 

——, Sir Thomas, one of the cabal, his character, vii. 460. Ob- 
tains a peerage and the treaſurer's ſtaff, for the hint of ſhutting up 
the Exchequer, 475. Is excluded by the teſt act, 5 12. 

Clinton, lord, commands queen Mary's fleet for a deſcent on the coaſts 
of Britanny, iv. 443 Jang at Conquet, but is drove off, 13. Is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners to inquire into the condud of 

Mary queen of Scots, v. 139. 

Coaches, when firſt introduced into England, v. 483, 

Coal, when firſt dug in England, li. 230. 

Coats of arms, when they firſt came into vogue, ii. 140. 

Cobbet, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. 

Cobbam, Sir john Olacaſtle, lord, his character as head of the Lol- 
lards, iii. 89. Singled out as a victim by Arundel archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 16. Conference between him and the king, 16. Con- 
demned, 16. Eſcapes, ib. Conſpires againſt the king, 90. Taken 

and executed, ib. | 

, lord, condemned but pardoned for a conſpiracy againſt - 
James I. vi. 9. His inconſiſtent accuſation of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
10. 

Coffre-houſes, a proclamation for the ſuppreſſion of, viii. 16. The pro- 
clamation ſuppreſſed, 16. | 

C:in, Swediſh bullion imported, and good money coined, iv. 350. Is 
regulated by queen Elizabeth, v. 59. Amount of, from 1599 to 
1619, vi. 185. Amount of, during the reign of Charles I. and'the 
ſucceeding commonwealth, vii. 340. Great increaſe of, after the 
reſtoration, vill. 329. 

Coke, Sir Edward, a curious paſſage from his Inſtitutes, relating to the 
ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, iv. 456. Queen Elizabeth's haughty 
treatment of him when ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, v. 363, 
His ſevere treatment of the earl of Eſſex, 414. ' Groſsly abuſes Sir 
Walter Raleigh on his trial, vi. 10. Is ordered by James to proſe- 
cute the murderers of Sir Thomas Overbury, 77. 

Colcheſter is forced to capitulate to Fairfax and Ireton, vii. 128. 

Coleman, is arreſted, and his papers ſeized, on account of the popiſh 
plot, viii. 70. Diſcoreies made by his Adee, 16. Is tried and exe- 
cuted, go. 

Caoligri, admiral, makes an unſucceſsful attempt on Boulogne, iv. 333. 


Defends St, Quintin againſt the Spaniſh army, 434. The town 3 ib. 
orms 
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Forms a ſcheme for the taking of Calais, which is executed by the 
duke of Guiſe, 435. Declares in favour of the proteſtants in France, 
v. 41. Commands the proteſtant forces after the battle of Dreax, 
72. Obtains ſupplies from Q. Elizabeth, 73. His progreſs in Nor. 
mandy, 77. Is appriſed of the league of Bayonne againſt the pro- 
teſtants, and concerts a ſcheme to fruftrate it, 185. Battle of St. 
Dennis, 186. Collects the proteſtant forces after the defeat of Jarnac, 
and beſieges Poictiers, 187. Is defeated by the duke of Anjou at 
Montcontour, 188. Is deceived by the diſſimulation of Charles, 204. 
Is wounded by an aſſaſſin, 205, Is killed in the maſſacre of Paris, 16. 
Colingbourne, William, executed for a diſtich againſt Richard III. iii, 
290. | | 
College, a joiner, his extraordinary trial and execution, viii. 159. 
Colonies ſettled by the Engliſh in America, vi. 186. See America. Are 
peopled by the reſtraints impoſed on diſſenters, viii. 328. Their char. 
ters recalled by James II. 330. 
Colonna, Proſper, the Spaniſh general, defends Milan againſt the 
French invaſion under the admiral Bonnivet, iv. 53. . 
Columbus, Chriſtopher, his firſt voyage for diſcovery of the weſtern 
world, iii. 404. Sent his brother Bartholomew to England to make 
his propoſals co Henry VII. 405. How Henry was deprived of the 
honour of the diſcovery of America, 13. 
Combat, ſingle, trial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, how inſtituted, i. 
323. ii. 140. N | | 
Commerce, a view of the Rate of, during the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 
137. Remarks on the ſtate of, during the reign of Henry III. 224. 
Induſtry, and ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. 494. State of, 
during the reign of Henry IV. iii. 84. Regulations of, in the reign 
of Henry VII. 401. Great extenſion cf, in this reign, 404. The 
privileges of the merchants of the ſtill- yard taken away, iv. 349. A 
treaty of, made with Guſtavus Ericſon, 28. State of, during the 
time of queen Mary, 447. The great oppreſſion of, by the enor- 
mous grants of monopolies by queen Mary, v. 439. State of, during 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, 477. Eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt-India 
company, 16. Trade with Muſcovy opened, is. Turkey com- 
pany erected, 479. In the beginning of the reign of James J. 
almoſt whoily monopolifed by excluſive companies, vi. 23. A decay 
of ſhipping occaſioned by this evil, 24. Amount of the cuſtoms in 
this reign, 51. State of, during this reign, 180. Exports and im- 
ports, 185. State of, during the reign of Charles I. and the ſuc- 
ceeding commonwealth, vii. 339. Great increaſe of, after the 
reſtoration, viii. 328. | 
Commiſſion, ecclelialtical or high. See High commiſſion court. 
Committee of ſafety, formed by the officers after the expulſion of the- 
long or rump parliament, vii. 304. Negotiates with general Monk, 
Ws i 
Commodities, prices of, in the reign of Richard I. ii. 36. Remarks on 
the price of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 497, note. i 
Common prayer book, compoſed by a committee of biſhops and divines, 
iv. 320. In what reſpects it differed from the old maſs-book, ut. 
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Is reviſed, 348. Is authoriſed by the parliament, 354. See Liturgy 


and Reformation, 

Commons, the firſt efforts towards ſending repreſentatives of, to par- 

liament, it. 184. Begin to aſſemble ſeparate from the peers, 188, 

Remonſtrate againſt the delays of the council of barons, 13. Ap- 

peal to prince Edward, ib. The houſe of, regularly formed by the 

earl of Leiceſter, with the admiſſion of members from boroughs, / 
210. Farther regulations with reſpect to the repreſentatives of 

counties, 271. Ihe real epoch of the houſe of, 272. The 

election of repreſentatives conſidered as a hardſhip both by them and 

their conſtituents, 278. The gradual increaſe of their influence on 

government, 276. Refuſe granting ſupplies for the expedition of 
Edward III. againſt France, 400. The conſequence they arrive to 

in his reign, 487. Lawyers frequently excluded the houſe at this 

time, 75. Chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, iii. 3. Petition the 

lords to appoint a council, &. during the minority of Richard II. 76, 

| Petition Richard II. againſt the confederacies of the barons, 16. 447. 

Impeach Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 15. Their proceedings 
againſt Richard's miniſtry, 20. Their compliance to the king on the 
cruſhing of Glouceſter's faction, 30. 449. Impeach Fitz Allan, arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, 31. Petition for an act to check che clergy in 

eluding the mortmain act, 56. Their importance greatly increaſed, 78. 

Infiſt on an anſwer to their petitions, before they make any grants, ib. 

Other acts of reſolution by. them, i4. Oppoſe Henry IV. in his at- 

tempt to exclude females from ſacceſſion to the crown, 80. Adviſe the 
king to ſeize the temporalities of the church, ib. Scheme formed by 
them from an eſtimate of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, 81. Apply for 
a mitigation of the ſtatutes againſt Lollards, . Impeachment of the 
duke of Suffolk, 185. A ſecond, 187. Temper of the houſe 
which met on the aſſertion of the duke of York's pretenſions, 196. 
| Addreſs the king to remove certain peers from his preſence, 16. Their 
ſpirit of oppoſition to the encroachmenis of the church of Rome, 
during the reign of Henry VI-214. Petition for the execution of 
the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 262. Their grants to 
Henry VIII. at the inſtance of cardinal Wolſey, and their ſpeaker Sir 
Thomas More, iv. 47. The arbitrary ſpeech of Henry to Edward 


Montague, a member, 451. Thomas Cromwell, a member, warmly . 


defends his patron, cardinal Wolſey, againſt the charge of the peers, 
94. Pals ſeveral bills to reſtrain the impoſitions of the clergy, 95. 
Extraordinary ſpeech of a member on the ſubject of religion, 96. 
Complain to the king of the reflections caſt on them by Fiſher, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, 97. Grant the king a diſcharge of his debts, 16. 
Petition for indemnity from the ſtatute of proviſors, 107. Prefer a 
complaint to the king againſt the oppreſſions of eccleſiaſlical courts, 
108, Reject a bill framed by the king, reſpecting his right of ward- 
ſhips, &c. 109. Comply with an act relating to the poileſſiion of 
lands, framed by the king, 151. The groſs flattery of the ſpeaker 
to the king, 163. Grant Henry ſupplies, but very reluctantly, 206. 
Paſs the bill for Cromwell's death unwillingly, 208. Petition the 
king to lay the caſe of his marriage with Anne of Cleves before the 
convocation, 209. Paſs a bill of attainder againſt the duke of 
nee Norfolk 
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I N D E X. 
Norfolk in obedience to the king's meſſage, 264. Cruel treatment 


of Strode, a member, in Cornwall, for bringing in a bill concern. 
ing tin, 271. Lord Seymour attainted, 319. Alter a bill againſt 
treaſon, paſſed by the lords, and paſs another, 355. Reject a poor 


bill framed by the lords, and paſs another, 356. Refuſe to paſs the 


- attainder of Tonſtal, hiſhop of Durham, or to ratify the attainder of 


Somerſet, 357. A new election of, under Northumberland's in- 


fluence, 358. Grant ſubſidies to the king, 359. Remonſtrate 


againſt Mary marrying Philip of Spain, and are diffolved for it, 


385. A new election under Mary and Gardiner's influence, 399. 


Some members puniſhed for ſeceſſion, 403. Their reaſon for re- 


—— 


faſing a ſubſidy to the queen, 422. Grants made by a new houſe 
to the queen, 441. Oppoſe the act confirming the queen's ſale, or 


grant of crown lands, 28. Copley, a member, impriſoned for ſpeak- 
ang irreverently of the queen, 442. Vote a ſubſidy, and other 


grants to queen Elizabeth, v. 13. Addreſs her to make choice of a 


huſband, 43. Repeat this addreſs, 73. Are ſtopped by Elizabeth 
in their debates concerning the ſettlement of the ſacceffion, 101, 
Farther debates on this ſubject, 102. Her ſpeech at diſſolving them, 


103. Strickland introduces a bill for the amendment of the Li- 


turgy, 174. Speech of Piſtor on kneeling, and making the ſign of 


the croſs, 175. Strickland prohibited by the queen from attending the 
Houſe, #6, Yelverton's free ſpeech on the occaſion, 25. Farther de- 


bates on this matter, 176. Strickland reſtored to the houſe, 177. Are 


checked by the lords in debating of matters of religious reformation, 


i6, Speeches on the queen's prerogative, occaſioned by Bell's motion 

ainſt an excluſive patent granted to a trading company at Briſtol, 
278. Bell ſeverely reprimanded by the council for his temerity, 180, 
Are reproved by the lord keeper at the cloſe of the ſeſſion for their free- 
dem, 181. A bribe given to a mayor for an election, with the pro- 
bable reaſon for it, 183, note. * Addreſs the queen for the duke of 
Norfolk's execution, 200. Apply to the queen for the trial and execution 


of Mary queen of Scots, 201. Paſs two bills for regulating eccle- 


| Gaftical ceremonies, but are checked by the queen, 16. Speech of Pe- 


ter Wentworth in favour of liberty, 225. Behaviour of the houſe on 


this occaſion, 227. Oppoſe encroachments of the upper houſe, 228. 


Appoint a general faſt, at the motion of Paul Wentworth, 236. 
Are reprimanded by the queen for it, 46. Apply to the biſhops for 


. farther reformation, 261. Complain of the court of eccleſiaſtical 


commiſſion, ib. Are prohibited by the queen from intermeddling 
with eccleſiaſtical affairs, 345. Are checked in their endeavours to re- 


gulate purveyance, 34”. The queen's haughty reply to the requeſts 
of Sir Edward Coke, ſpeaker, 363. Peter Wentworth reſumes the 


ſubject of the ſucceſſion, 364. He and ſeveral others ſent to priſon, ib. 
Treatment of Morrice for oppoſing abuſes of eceleſiaſtical power, 366. 
Yelverton a lawyer choſen ſpeaker, 385. Grant ſupplies to the queen, 
#6. Difpute about forms with the lords, 486. Extraordinary aſſer- 
tions of the regal prerogative in the debates concerning monopolies, 
431. The abject acknowledgments of the houſe, on the queen's 
promiſe: to cancel the moſt oppreſſive of the patents, 442. Grant 
the queen an extraordinary ſ»pply, 443. Review of the — 
: | 0 
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of the chancellors, in iffuing new writs to ſupply the places of mem- 
ders, whom they judged incapable of attending, vi. 15. Votes of 
the houſe on this occaſion, 16. Inquiry into the queſtion, whether 
an outlaw can be choſen a member, 17. Reftore Sir Francis Good- 
win to his ſeat, which had been vacated by the chancellor on account 
of his outlawry, 18. Refuſe a conference with the lords on this af- 
fair, 19. Are commanded by the king to confer with the judges, zb. 
Spirited debates on this ſubject, 23. A committee of, inquire into 
the monopolies of trade, 23. Attempt to free the nation from the 
burden of wardſhips and feudal tenures, 24. And from purveyance, 
ib. Are anwilling to grant any ſupplies to the king, 26. Reject a 
bill from the lords, for entailing the crown lands on the king and his 
fucceflors, 18. Grant ſupplies, 40. Are averſe to the union between 
England and Scotland, 41. Frame a petition for rigour toward 
popiſh recuſants, and lenity toward ſcrupulous proteſtant clergymen, 
but are checked by the king, 43. Order their journals to be reg - 
larly kept, 44. Refuſe to ſupply the king's neceſſities, 47. Re- 
flections on their conduct, 48. Their views extend to eſtabliſh the 
conſtitution on freer principles than formerly, 51. Attempt to check 
the regal prerogative in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 53. Remonſtrate againſt 
the high commiſſion court, 54. Are alarmed at reports of the 
king's influencing elections, 72. Diſpute the king's power of levying 
money by his prerogative, 73. Are diflolved in anger, and ſome of 
the members impriſoned, 16. Grant ſupplies to aſſiſt the Elector Pa- 
latine, 107, Make a repreſentation of grievances to the king, 108. 
Impeach the lord chancellor Bacon, 109. Remonſtrate to the king 
in favour of the EleQor Palatine, and againſt the Spaniſh match, 112. 
Are reproved by the king, 113. Remonſtrate again, 114. The 
king's ſpeech to their committee, 115. Proteſt againſt the king's de- 
nial- of their privileges, 116. This proteſtation tore out of their 
journal by the king, zh. Are diſſolved, and the refractory members 
puniſhed, 16. The arguments urged by both parties concerning the 
diſputes hetween the king and them, 118. Vote ſupplies for a Spaniſh 
war, 143. Impeach the earl of Middleſex, 144. Inquiry into the 
cauſe of the ſmall ſupply granted by them in the firſt parliament of 
Charles I. 201. Their leaders and their views, 204. Continue ob- 
ſtinate in denying farther ſupplies, notwithſtanding the king's remon- 
ſtrances, 207. Are diſguſted at the aſſiſtance ſent againſt Rochelle, 75. 
Complain of the growth of popery, 210. A ſupply voted, but its 
paſſing into a law poſtponed, 213. Impeach the duke of Bucking- 
ham, 215. The two members who managed this impeachment im- 
priſoned by the king, 219. Remonſtrate againſt. conferring truſts 
on catholics, 220. Are diffolved, but publiſh a remonſtrance pre- 
vious to their diſſolution, 222. A character of this houſe in the third 
parliament, 239. Sir Francis Seymour's ſpeech, 241. Sir Robert 
Ph\!ip's ſpeech, 242. Sir Thomas Wentworth's ſpeech, 244, Five 
ſubſigies voted, 245. The famous petition of right taken under con- 
iccration, 248. Farther expoſtulations by the king, 251. The pe- 
tien of right paſſed by them, 253. Impeach Manwayring, for 
alerting in a ſermon the real prerogative of levying taxes independent 
of parlament, 255, Autack the commiſſion for levying money, 257. 
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Preſent a remonſttance againſt the duke of Buckingham's conduct, 255. 
Inſiſt on the king's diſcontinuing levying the duties of tonnage and 
poundage, 268. Attack Arminianiſm, 271. An alluſion made uſe 
of by Rouſe, a member, 274. Firlt appearance of Oliver Cromwell, 
16. Call officers to account for levying tonnage and poundage, 15. 
Sir John Elliot reads a remonſtrance againſt theſe duties, 76. The 

ſpeaker forcibly held in the chair till a remonſtrance is framed and 
Paſſed, 275. Are diſſolved, 16. Members puniſhed, 276. The com- 
plexion and reafoning of the houſe in the fourth parliament, now ſum. 
moned after eleven years interval, 346. The ſubſtance of Pym's 
ſpeech, 348. Enter into the conſideration of grievances, 16. Reſent 
the interpoſition of the lords, 16. Summary of the arguments urged 
by the court and popular parties, 349. Are abruptly diſſolved, 353, 
Strafford impeached by, in the long parliament, 369. Impeach 
archbiſhop Laud, 16. Impeach the lord keeper Finch, 371. Vote 
ſeveral proceedings of lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of counties 
illegal, and the parties exerciſing them delinquents, for aſſeſſing ſhip- 
money, 372. Sheriffs voted delinquents for allefling ſhip-money, 573, 
The officers who levied tonnage and poundage fined, 18. The ſtar- 
chamber and high commiſſion courts condemned, 16. Accuſe the 
- judges for their determination on Hambden's trial, z6. Expel mono- 
poliſts and projectors, 374, Remarks on their proceedings, 375. Re- 
verſe the ſentences of the ſtar-chamber on Prynne and others, 377, 
The rapid progreſs of their regulations, 380. Agree to pay the Scots 
army, 381. begin to attack epiſcopal authority, 385. Haraſs the 
clergy, 387. Vote a removal of all cathclics from the army, 389. 
Make limited grants of tonnage and poundage, 392. Frame a bill 
for triennial parliaments, which is paſſed, 393. Paſs a bill of at- 
tainder againſt Strafford, 409. Form a proteſtation, and order it to 
be ſigned by the whole nation, 412. Are, offended at the king's in- 
terpoſition for Strafford, 413. Diſband the Engliſh and Scots armies 
on the king's journey to Scotland, 423. Inſiſt on the reduction of 
the Iriſh army raiſed by Strafford to reduce the Scots, 431. Oppoſe 
their being hired by the Spaniards, 432. Their zeal for the preſby- 
terian diſcipline, 445. Credit the report of the Ir &1 maſſacre being 
ordered by the king, 447. An account of the famous remonſtrance 
_ framed by them, 449. Paſs the remonſtrance, and publiſh it without 

ſending it up to the lords, 451. Reaſoning of- the parties on both 
ſides with regard to it, 76. Preſent the remonſtrance to the king on 
his return, 456. Paſs the bill for 2 ſoldiers for Ireland, 458. 
The interpoſition of peers in elections declared to be a breach of pri- 
vilege, 459. Their proceedings againſt the biſhops, 460. Declare 
to the lords an intention of rejecting their authority, if oppoſed by 
them, 461. Excite apprehenſions in the people, 462. Impeach the 
biſhops, who ſign a proteſtation, 465. Five members impeached by 
the king, 467. The impeached members are demanded, 468. Are 
demanded by the king in perſon, 459. Adjourn the houſe on 
this occaſion, 470. Order a committee to fit in Merchant-Taylors- 
Hall, 471. The accuſed members take their ſeats, 472. Meſlages 
between them and the king, 474. Encourage petitions from the 


common people, 475. Impeach the attorney-general, and * 
their 
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_ their plan of the militia, 478. Form a magazine at Hull, and p- 


point Sir John Hotham governor, 479. Appoint governors of 
Portſmouth and the Tower, 13. Warn the kingdom to prepare for 
a defence againſt papiſts and ill- affected perſons, 13. Appoint all 
the lieutenants of counties, and reſtore their powers, 163. Preſs the 
king by meſſages to paſs the bill, 481. His reply, 482. Their vote 


on this reply, 483. Carry the milicia bill into execution without the 


king's concurrence, 485. Vote all to be traicors who aſſiſt the king, 
489. Raiſe an army, and appoint the earl of Eſſex general, 499. 
For thoſe tranſaftions wherein both houſes concur, fee Parliament. 
Carry an impeachment of the queen up to the lords, vii. 10: Paſs 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 27. Chooſe Henry Pelham ſpeaker in 
the room of Lenthal, on his going to the army, 102. Their violent 


accuſation againſt the king, 114. Paſs a vote for bringing the king 


to a trial, 134. This vote being refuſed by the lords, they paſs ary 
ordinance for bringing him to trial by their own authority, 76. 
Vote the houſe of lords uſeleſs. and aboliſh monarchy, 151. Re- 
admit ſome of the ſecluded members, 158. Name a council to carry 
on the adminiſtration of government, 716. Enlarge the laws of high 
treaſon, 167. Diſſolution of, by Cromwell, 219. Retroſpect of 
their proceedings, 220. Character of Barebone's parl:ament, 228. 
In the proteQor's parliament, refuſe to acknowledge the houſe of 
lords ſummoned by him, 277. The new houſe of, after the final 
diſſolution of the long parliament, meet and chooſe Sir Harbottie 
Grimſtone ſpeaker, 327. Receive a letter from Charles II. and ap- 
point a committee to anſwer it, 16. The king proclaimed, 328. 
Vote preſents to the king and his brothers, 16. Pals a vote againſt 
the indignities practiſed by the Dutch toward the Engliſh trade, 396. 
Impeach the earl of Clarendon, 425. Oblige the king to pals the 
act againſt the importation of ſriſh cattle, 448. Addreſs the king 
for a proclamation again conventicles, 453. Obſtruct the tolerating 
maxims of the court, 13. Reſent the lords taking cognizance of 
Skinner's caſe, 454. As allo with their altering a money bill, 468. 


Coventry act, on what occaſion paſted, 469. Vacancies 3 by 


writs from the chancellor, annulled, 502. Grants to the king, ib. 
Frame and ſupport a remonſtrance againſt the declaration of indul- 


. gence, 503.- Remonſtrance againlt the duke of York's intended mar- 


Triage, and the ſtanding army, 511. Motions carried, on the ex- 
pected prorogation, 16. Inquire into grievances at the next meeting, 
10. Prepare to impeach Buckingham and Arlington, 513. Their 
diſcontented meaſures, viii. 11. Quarrel with the lords on the caſe 
of Fag and Shirley, 14. Refuſe the king a ſupply to free his revenue 
from anticipations, 15, Grant ſupplies for the navy, 26. Their 
reaſons for putting no confidence in the king's promiſes, 29. Are 
reproved ar.d adjourned for the addreſs recommending an alliance 
with the States againſt France, 31. Continue diltruſtful of the 
king's intentions, 38. Make a paſſionate addreſs to the king, 40. 
Vote the diſbanding of the army, 43. Impeach the earl of Danby, 
87. Contelt the choice of a ſpeaker with the king, 97. Thediſpute 
compromiſed, 16. Danby attainted, 93. Reſume the ſearch after 
the popiſh plot; gg. Paſs the bill of excluſion. againſt the _ . 

ork, 
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York, 105. A bill brought in to exclude all members poſſeſſing 
Jucrative offices, 106. Vote the king's guards, and ſtanding army, 
to be illegal, 6. Reſume the impeachment of Danby, 108. Dif. 
pute with the lords on the right of the biſhops? votes in Danby's caſe, 
z6. Perſecute the abhorrers, and protect the petitioners, 130. Revive 
alarms about the popith plot, 131. The excluſion-bill reſumed, 134. 
The arguments urged for and againſt the excluſion-bill, 135. Pals 
the excluſion-bill, 139. Preſent an addreſs to the King, concerning 
abuſes in government, 140. Their violent proceedings, 146. Im- 
peach Fitz-harris, in the parliament at Oxford, 153. Grant a re. 
venue to James II. during life, 224. Addreſs him concerning his 
exerciſe of a diſpenſing power, 240. In the convention parliament 
vote the throne to be vacant, 310. Their conference with the lords, 
314. See Lords and Parliament. | | 
Commonwealth of England, commencement of, viii. 151. State of, after 
the battle of Worceſter, 201. Its confuſed management of eecleſi- 
- aſtical affairs, 202. Maintains a formidable power abroad, 203. Ad- 
miral Blake diſperſes prince Rupert's fleet, 204. Sir George Ayſcue 
reduces the colonies, 205. Scotland reduced by Monk, 207. At- 
tempts a coalition with the United Provinces, 209. Determines on 
a war with them, 210. Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 
212, See Blake, Ayſcue, &c. Their advantages at ſea owing to 
the ſhip-money levied by Charles, 215. The long parliament diſ- 
ſolved by Cromwel, 219. State of parties at this time, 226. Is 
- terminated, by Cromwel being choſen protector, 232. Is reſtored 
by the reſignation of Richard Cromwel, and re- aſſembling the long 
. parliament, 298. The parliament expelled, and a committee of 
. ſafety appointed, 303. State of foreign affairs, 304. Diſſolution 
of the long parliament, 320. Charles II. reſtored, 328, A review 
of manners, &c. at this time, 330. | 

Communion ſervice, a new one framed on the abolition of private maſſes, 
iv. 309. HY | 

3 table, removed from the wall into the middle of the church, 
by the firſt Engliſh reformers, v. 152. | 

Companies, excluſive, almoſt all the foreign trade of England in the 
hands of, at the commencement of the reign of James I. vi. 23. 

Compeigne beſieged by the duke of Burgundy, and Joan D'Arc taken pri- 
ſoner there, 111. 154. 

Comprehenſion of Epiſcopiſts and Preſbyterians, a conference held in the 
Savoy tor effecting, vii. 369. The popular argument for and againſt 
this meaſure, 16. | 

Compurgators, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, 1. 222. 

Conan, duke of Britanny, yields Nantz to king Renry II. of 
England, i. 378. Betrothes his daughter to Henry's third ſon, 
Geoffrey, ib. f 

Cond+, prince of, declares in favour of the proteſtants in France, v. 41- 
Is ſeized and condemned to death by the influence of the Guiſes, 42. 
Saved by the death of the king, 16. Takes arms in favour of the pro- 
teſtants againſt the royal party, 69. Enters into a treaty with Elizabeth 
of England for aſſiſtance, 70. Is taken priſoner by the catholics at the 


battle of Dreux, 72. Obtains his liberty by treaty, and is reinſtated = 
++: 
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his offices, 78. Aſſiſts at the ſiege of Havre de Grace, 79. Is appriſed | 


of the league of Bayonne againſt che proteſtants, and joins in a ſcheme 
to prevent it, 135, Battle of St. Dennis, 186. Forms the fiege of 
Chartres, and obliges the court to an accommodation, ib. Is killed 
at the battle of Jarnac, 16. | 
Conde, the young prince of, is, with Henry prince of Navarre, placed 
at the head of the proteſtants by Coligni, after the defeat of Jarnao, 
and death of his father, v. 186. Is obliged by Charles to renounce 
the proteſtant faith as the price of his life, during the maſſacre of 
Paris, 206. Puts himſelf at the head of the German proteſtant aux- 
iliaries, 210. Is defeated by the duke of Guiſe, 355. t 
—— prince of, his obſtinate battle with the prince of Orange at 
Senefle, viii. 9. Louis XIV. ſerves under him as a volunteer, 17. 
Succeeds Turenne in Alſace, 16. Forces the Imperialiſts to repaſs the 
Rhine, 18. | ; \ 
Congregation of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in Scotland fo ſtyled, 
account of the bond they entered 1nto, v. 22. Preſent a petition to 
the queen regent againſt the ſcandalons lives of the clergy, 25. Pe- 
tition the parliament and convocation, 18. Raiſe men to oppoſe the 
regent, 27. Their addrels to her, and remonſtrance to ſuch of their 
party as joined her, 75. Their addreſs to the eſtabliſhed church, 28. 
The regent enters into an accommodation with them, 29. Charge 
the regent with infringing the capitulation, 13. Sign a new co- 
venant, zo. Give themſelves up to the guidance of John Knox, 16. 
Take Perth and Edinburgh, 75. Come to an agreement with the 
regent, 31. Are joined by the duke of Chatelrault, 16. Deprive 
the queen dowager of the regency, and order all French troops to 
depart the kingdom, 32. Requeſt' aſſiſtance from queen Eliza- 
beih, 33. Conclude a treaty with Elizabeth, and receive a fleet 
and forces from her, 35. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Call a parlia- 
ment, ſuppreſs the catholic religion, and eitabliſh the preſbyterian 
diſcipline, 38. Send to the queen for a ratiſication, which ſhe 
refuſes, 39. Carry their plan into execution, and again requeſt the 
_ aſſiſtance of England, 16. 
Connaught. See Ireland. | | 
Conquerors, in the feudal times, an eſtimate of their merits, ii. 486. 
Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, conducts the German army to Paleſline, 


on the death of his father the emperor Frederic, ii. 7. Claims the 


kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſition to Guy de Luſignan, 14. Is aſ- 
ſaſſinated by order of the Old Man of the Mountain. See Afafjins. 
Conſervators of the public liberties. See Baron: TP Es 
of the peace, appointed in Scotland, vi. 539. | 
Conſtable of England, reflections on the arbitrary office, and court 
of, iii. 451. The office of, forfeited by the duke of Buckingham, 
and never revived, iv. 28. | 
Conflance, council of, depoſes pope John XXIII. and elects Martin V. 
11, 118. Burns John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 119. ; 
Conftantia, aunt to William II. king of Naples and Sicily, is left b 
him ſucceſſor to his dominions, ii. 9. Is married to the emperor 
Henry VI. ib. Is diſpoſſefſed by her natural brother Tancred, 75. 
———, mother of Arthur duke of Britanny, is hated by Eleanor, qu-en- 
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dowager of England, ii. 40. How induced to ſurrender her ſon to 
his uncle John, king of England, 42. Appeals to Philip on the 
murder of Arthur by John, 48. | | 1983 13 41 
Cenſtantine, king of Scotland, defeated by Athelſtan king of England, 
i. 104. Confederates with the Daniſh pirates and Welſh princes, 
but is worſted by Athelſtan, 105. | | 
Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, and the conſequences of that event, 
ii. 406. „ kit „bd 
Conſtitution f England, a hiſtorical view of, to the time of Henry VII. 
111. 304. The different periods of, pointed out, v. 452, note. Indi- 
cations of a ſpirit in the houſe of commons to alter it on principles of 
freedom, vi. 51. Never thoroughly underſtood until fixed on prin- 
ciples of liberty by parliament, 52. The arguments urged on both 
fades in the diſputes between James I. and the parliament, 117. 
Conventicles, act of parliament againſt, paſſed, vii. 456, A ſevere law 
againſt, in Scotland, viii. 52. Are rigorouſly diſperſed and ſup- 
| preſſed, 114. Are ſtrictly ſuppreſſed in England, 175. Are allowed 
by the declaration of indulgence, 256. ? 


Convention of States, called in Scotland, without the king's authority, 


vi. 539. Enforce the Solemn League and Covenant, 542. 

parliament. See Parliament. . | 

Convocation, the firſt aſſembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, by 
Edward I. ii. 278. Scruple to aſſemble on the king's writ, 279. 
The objection how accommodated, and the reaſon why the clergy 
formed two houſes of, ib. Refuſes the demands of Edward to- 
ward a French war, 285. 'The conſequences of this refuſal, 286. 
Summoned by Henry VIII. and intimidated by cardinal Wolſey, 
Into the grant of a moiety of eccleſiaſtical revenues, iv. 46. Henry's 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon declared to be invalid by, 103. 
Compounds with the king for a proſecution carried on againſt the 
clergy, on the ſtatute of proviſors, 106. Acknowledges the king's 
ſupremacy, with a reſervation, 33. The papal authority renounced 
by, 119. Debates on the expediency of a tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tures, 151. The biſhops for and againſt reformation' enumerated, 
»65. Articles of faith framed by, 166. The influence of proteſtant 
principles in their articles eſtimated, 167. Grants ſupplies to Henry, 
206. Annuls Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 210. Grants 
ſupplies for a French war, 237. Votes Henry a ſubſidy of ſix 
ſhillings in the pound, 252. Meets, when the firſt parliament of 
Edward VI. was ſummoned by the duke of Somerſet, 308. Meets 
in queen Mary's reign, and diſputes, on tranſubſtantiation, 385. 
The debate adjourned to Oxford, 16. Votes a ſubſidy to queen 
Elizabeth, v. 77. Its proceedings in the fitting after the diſſolution 
of the fourth parliament of Charles I. vi. 290. 

Conway, lord, is appointed general of the horſe, in the army ſent 
againſt the Scots, vi. 357. Is routed at Newburn, 76. 
Cofenhagen is beſieged by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an 

Engliſh and Dutch fleet, vii. 304. 8. 
opley, a member of the houſe of commons, impriſoned for ſpeaking 
irreverently of queen Mary, iv. 442. SC 


Co7 per coin, when firſt introduced, vi. 186. 
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Corn, remarks on the ſtatute. prices of, during the reign of Henry IT, 
ji. 225. The exportation of, allowed in the reign of Henry VI. 
iti. 215. Other regulations of the trade in, 6. Prices of, during the 
reign of James I. vi. 175. Public magazines of, eſtabliſhed, 7b. 

Corniſh, ſheriff of London, is convicted on falſe evidence, and exe- 
cured, vin. 236, 11 

Cornwal, an inſurrection there againſt Henry VII. on account of levying 
a ſubſidy, iii. 373. Headed by the lord Audley, 374. The rebels 
defeated at Blackheath, 275. 

„Richard, earl of, fon of king John, his diſputes with his 
brother Henry III. and Waleran de Ties, concerning the reſtitution 
of a manor in his earldom, ii. 157. Refuſes the kingdom of Sicily, 
offered to him by. pope Innocent IV. 171, Is elected king of the 
Romans, 174. Spends all his treaſures in Germany, 175. Ts 
obliged to ſwear obedience to the proviſions of Oxford, . before the 
barons allow him io return to England, 187. lis fon Henry joins 
the confederacy of barons agaiolit the king, 196, Is taken prifonet 
by the barons at the battle of Lewes, 205. Recovers his liberty by 
the battle of Eveſham, 216. His ſon Henry d'Almaine aflaflinated 
by their couſins, 218. Dies, 221. 

Corporations, when firſt erected in France, and with what view, ji. 118. 
Are a great check upon induſtry, iii. 404. he regulation of, 
granted to the king by parliament, vii. 374. Moſt of them ſur- 
render their charters to Charles II. viii. 181. Conditions on which 
they were reſtored, ib. : 5 

Corren, Dr. preaches before Henry VIII. and juſtifies his conduct 
againſt the reproaches of friar Peyto, iv. 134. 

Coſpatrick, why made earl of Northumberland by king William the 
conqueror, i. 205, note. 251, Created earl of Dunbar, by Malcolm 
king of Scotland, 264. 

Cottertaux. See Brabangons. | 

Cottinton, Sir Francis, oppoſes prince Charles's journey to Spain, 
vi. 132. Is abuſed for it by Buckingham, 74. 

Covenant, one framed and ſubſcribed in Scotland, againſt receiving the 
canons and liturgy, vi. 330. Is enforced by the general aſſembly 
under pain of excommunication, 335. See League. 


Coventry, Sir John, is aſſaulted and maimed, for a ſatirical reflection on 


Charles II. vii. 468. Which occaſions the famous act againſt maim- 
ing, known under his name, 469. | 
a biſhop of Exeter, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen 

ary, iv. 376. | 
Council of the Worth, aboliſhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 
—— of Officers, ſammoned by Oliver Cromwel, reſolves on bringing 

Charles I. to trial, vii. 110. Demands a diſſolution of the parlia- 

ment, and ſeizes the king, 129, The parliament purged by, 131, 

Plans a republican form of government, 133. Turns the members 

out of the houſe by violence, 219. Chuſes Oliver Cromwel pro- 

tector, 232. One is ſummoned by Richard Cromwel, 295. Depoſes 

the protector, 297. Reſtores the long parliament, 298. A 
—— of States, nominated by parliament to carry on the adminiſtration 


of government after the execution of the king, vii. 163, Appoints 
Cc2 Cromwel 
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Cromwel lord lieut: nant of Ireland, 158. One appointed on the 
diſſolution of the long parliament, 321. 1 7 1 f 
Council of Wales, aboliſhed by the long parliament, Vi. 422. 
eccleſiaſtical. See Synod. | ann 


Counties, the firſt diviſion of England into, 1. 92. The firſt attempts 
at appointing members for, to parliament, ii. 184. See Commons, 
Palatine, the joriſdiction of, annexed to the crown, v. 489. 0 

County Courts, firſt appointment of, i. 94. Are peculiar to England, 
and the nature of them explained, ii. 122, note. n 

Cowerfeu bell, the obſervance of, in England, no mark of flavery, 
1. 477, note. | | 

Court and country, when thoſe pariies firſt began in parliament, vi. 106, 
5 60. Sn 


Court baron, the ancient form and nature of, ii. 117. 122 


Courts, civil and eccleſiaſtical, law enatted for their re-union, on the 
acceſſion of Henry I. i. 347. Remained without effect, from the 

oppoſition of archbiſhop Anſelm, 76. | | 

Court of high commiſſion. See High-commiſſion. 

Courtney, ion of the marquis of Exeter, is releaſed from the Tower, and 
made earl of Devon ſhire, by queen Mary, iv. 374. See Devonſhire. 

Coutras, battle of, between Henry III. of France, and Henry king of 
Navarre, v. 355. RP") 

Cowley, his character as a poet, vii. 345. His death, 346. 

Coxens, dean of Peterborough, his ſuperſtitious zeal for eccleſiaſtical 
ceremonies, and haughty aſſertion of church authority, vi. 386. 

Craig, a proteſtant miniſter of Edinburgh, is ordered to publiſh the 
banns between queen Mary and Bothwel, which he refules, v. 113. 
1 againſt this marriage before the council, and from the 

ulpit, 76. | 

— Alliſon, a Scots courtezan, a riot at her houſe, taken cogni- 
zance of by the church, v. 52. 

Cranmer, Dr. his firſt introdudtion to Henry VIII. iv. 100. Is engaged 
by Henry to write in favour of his divorce, 101. Is made arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, 112. The number of bulls neceſſary for 
his inſtallation, remarked, from biſhop Burner, 453. Is appointed 
to examine the validity of the king's marriage, 15. Declares Ca- 
therine contumacious for non-appearance, and pronounces the mar- 
riage invalid, 112. Favours the proteſtant tenets, 129. Intercedes 
with Henry in behalf of queen Anne Bullen, 158, Is conſtrained to 

annul the marriage, :60. Encourages farther reformations in reli- 
gion, * Oppoſes the law of the Six Articles, 19g. Diſmiſſes⸗his 
wiſe in obedience to them, 1b. Communicates to Henry an account 
of queen Catherine Howard's lewdneſs, 218, Loſes a powerful friend 
by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 254. Is protected by the king 
againſt the catholic courtiers, 255. Attends Henry in his dying 
moments, 265. Is named one of the regency during the minority of 
Edward VI. 381. His importunity with the young king to fign the 

Warrant for the execution of Joan Bocher, 424. Adheres to Somerſet 

the protector in his diftreis, 331. Oppoſes the attainder of Tonſtal, 
biſhop of Durham, 357. Is induced to ſign the patent for the ſucceſſion 

ol lady Jane Gray, 364. Is impriſoned and convicted of treaſon, owing 
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- to his indiſcreet zeal againſt maſſes, 377, Is ſent under a guard to Ox- 
ford to debate on tranſubſtantiation, 385. Is cited to Rome for hereſy, 
429. Is condemned as contumacious, though in cuſtody, 716. Is de- 
graded, 76. Subſcribes to the pope's ſupremacy, and the real preſence, 

430. ContradiQs this ſubſcription by public declaration, 16. Is burat, 
and his fortitude at the ſtake, i6. A character of him, 431. 

Crecy, battle of, between Edward III. of England, and Philip de Valois 

of France, ii. 433. The great ſlaughter of the French at, 436. 


Credit, national, low ſtate of, previous to the reign of Elizabeth, v. 476. 


Crema, cardinal de, diſgraceful anecdote of, i. 343. 

Crequi, marſhal, is defeated by the Imperialiſts in an endeavour to re- 
lieve Treves, viii. 19. | 

Cre/ingham, treaſurer of Scotland, is joined in the adminiſtration with 
Ormeſby, on earl Warrenne leaving his government there, 11. 298. 
Exafperates the Scots by his oppreſſions, 16. Urges Warrenne to give 
battle to Wallace, 301. Is ſlain in the action with Wallace, 13. His 
body contemptuouſly treated by the Scots, 76. 

Crevant, in Burgundy, beſieged by the French and Scots, but raiſed by 
the Engliſh, iii. 129. 

Criminal law, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, 1. 215. X 

Criminals, a compariſon of the yearly execution of, in England, at dif- 
ferent periods, iv. 275. v. 469. 

Cromwel, Thomas, defends his patron cardinal Wolſey, againſt a charge 
of the peers, in the houſe of commons, iv. 94. Is made ſecretary of 
ſtate, 129. The king's ſupremacy over the church delegated to him, 
under the title and office of vicar-general, 143. Appoints com- 
miſſioners to viſit the monaſteries, is. Great abuſes charged upon 
them, 13. Preſides in the convocation as vicar-general, 165. Articles 
of faith framed by this meeting of convocation, 166. Theclergy in- 
cenſed againſt him for his regulations in religious matters, 170. Pro- 
nounces ſentence againſt Lambert, 192. His account of Henry's diſ- 
putation with Lambert, 459 Is made a peer, and appointed one of 
the committee of lords, to frame articles for aboliſhing diverſities of 
opinion in religion, 194. Aſſiſts the king in his arbitrary profecutions, 
198. Obtains precedency of the other officers of ſtate, 200. Miti- 

ates the proſecutions on the law of the Six Articles, 13. Promotes 
Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 202. Henry harbours a ſe- 
cret diſpleaſure againſt him on that account, 204. Is made earl of 
Eſſex, and knight of the garter, 205. The cauſes which procured 
| his fall, 206. Is committed to the Tower, 208. His accuſation and 
condemnation, 16. His moving letter to the king, 26. His execution 
and character, 76. 

Cremwel, Oliver, complains in the houſe of commons, of a preacher, 
for popiſh doctrines, vi. 274. Is ſtopped, with other puritans, from 
tranſporting himſelf to America, og. Defeats the royaliſts at Gainſ- 
borow, 535. Diſtinguiſhes himſelß at the battle of Horncallle, 7b. 
His gallant behaviour at the battle of Marſton- moor, vii. 12. Aſſiſts 
in defeating the king at Newbury, 17. Becomes a leader of the in- 
dependents, 21. Differences between him and the earl of Mancheſter, 
22. His ſpeech in parliament relative to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
26. How he eluded the ſelf-denying ordinance as to himſelf, 28. 

| Cc 3 Hig 
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His character, 29. New- models the army, 52. Tha fanatical ſpirit 
of the officers and ſoldiers, 53. Commands the right wing at the 
battle of Naſeby, 57. His ſucceſſes afterwards, 62. Foments the 
diſcontents of the army, 87. Is the ſecret cauſe of the king being 
ſeized by the army, 89. His profound hypocriſy, 75, Is choſen 
general by the army, 90. Marches the army toward London againſt 
the parliament, 91. Retires to Reading, 97. Pays court to the 
king, and enters privately into treaty with him, 98. The army 
\ marches to London, 103. Remarks on his conduct between the king 
and parliament, 104, Suppreſſes the 1 and reduces the army 
to obedience, 109. Calls a meeting of officers at Windſor, to ſettle 
the nation, wherein it is reſolved to bring the king to a trial, 110. 
Prevails with the parliament to vote againſt all further treaty with the 
king, 113. Defeats Langdale and Hamilton, and marches into Scot- 
land, 127. Sends a remonſtrance to the parliament on its treating 
with the king, 129. Seizes the king, and confines him in Hurſt. 
caſtle, 130. Marches the army to London, to purge the parliament, 
131. Hisſpeech in the houſe on the ordinance for bringing the king 
to a trial, 134. Is appointed one of the king's judges, 136. His 
hypocritical conduct toward Fairfax, during the time of the king's ex. 
ecution, 145. His general character, and great influence in the 
army, 157. Is named one of the council of ſtate, 158. Procures 
himſelf to be appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 165. Suppreſſcs 
the agitators, 167. Arrives at Dublin, 169. Storms Tredah, and 
Puts the garriſon to the ſword, 16. Storms Wexford with the ſame 
cruelty, 170. All Munſter ſubmits to him, 171. Takes Kilkenny, 
16. Leaves Ireland, 187. Is declared captain general of all the 
forces in England, and marches an army to Scotland, 188. ls forced 
to retire, and is followed by Leſly, 189. Defeats Leſly at Dunbar, 
190. Writes polemical letters to the Scots clergy, 191. Follows 
Charles II. into England, 195. Defeats Charles at Worceſter, 196. 
Summons a council of officers to remonſtrate to the parliament for a 
new election, 217. Expels the members from the houſe, and locks 
the door, 219. An account of his birth and private life, 221. Re- 
ceives addreſſes on the diſſolution of the parliament, 223. Summons 
a new parliament, 227, His addreſs to it, 228, note. The parlia- 
ment reſigus up its authority to him, 231. Is declared protector, 232. 
His powers, ib. Makes peace with tne Dutch, 236, Executes the 
Portuguele ambafſador's brother, for aſſaſſination, 237. Summons a 
parliament, 238. His equitable regulation of elections, 16. Diſ- 
contents againſt his adminiſtration, 239. The parliameot diſputes 
his authority, 240. Diſſolves it, after obtaining a recognition, 242+ 
An inſurrection of royalifts at Saliſbury ſuppreſſed, 243. Divides 
England into twelve military jurifdictions,, under major generals, to 
ſuppreſs the royaliſts, 244. Iſſues letters of repriſals againſt France, 
249. His influence over the French miniſter Mazarine, 250. Re- 
flections on his foreign negotiations, 251. Sends a fleet under Blake 
to the Mediterranean, 253. Sends a fleet under Pen and Venables 
to the Weſt Indies, 254. Jamaica taken, ib. Sends Pen and Vena- 
bles co the Tower, 255. The vigour of his foreign tranſactions, 258. 
His domeſtic adminiſtration, 259. Eſtabliſhes a militia, 260. /e od 
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bliſhes a commĩſſion of Tryers, to preſent to ecclefiaſtical benefices, 
261. His general conduct in religious matters, 262. His addreſs in 
procuring ſecret intelligence, 263. His general deportment, 264. 
Eis vein of pleaſantry ſometimes leads him into inconſiſtencies; in- 
. Ranced in an anecdote, 265, His plan of adminiſtration in Scotland, 
266. In Ireland, 267. Endeavours to be made king, 269. De- 
ſtroys the authority of the major- general, i5. The crown is offered to 
him by parliament, 241 Is afraid to venture on it, 271. Extracts 
from his ſpeech on refuſing it, 273, note. The motives of his refuſal, 
274. His protectoral authority confirmed by parliament, 275. Brings 
his ſon Richard to court, and marries his daughters, 276 Summons 
a new parliament in two houſes as formerly, 277. Diſſolves it, on 
his houſe of peers not being owned by the commons, 278. Concludes 
an alliance with France, . Sends an army to join Turenne in 
Flanders, 279. Dunkirk delivered to him, ib, Parties formed 
againſt him at home, 280. Diſcovers a plot of the royaliſts, 281. 
Eſcapes aſſaſſination by Sindercome, 282. Is diſturbed with appre- 
- henſions and domeſtic troubles, 283. Falls fick, 285. Dies, 286. 
His character, 287. An apology for his conduct, 250. Anecdotes 
of his family, 291: Remarks on his political ſituation at the time of 
his death, 292. His regard to literary merit, 341. His account to 
lord Orrery, of the firſt cauſe of determining on the death of Charles I, 


519. x: 

F Richard, is brought to court by his father, vii. 276. His 
character, 16. Is acknowledged protector, 293. Calls a parliament, 
294. Cabal of Wallingford-houſe, againſt him, 295. 1s perſuaded 
to call a general council of officers, who alſo cabal againit him, 74. 
Is forced to reſign the proteRorſhip, 297. Paſſes the remainder of his 
life in peace, 26. K 

———, Henry, ſecond fon of Oliver, his character, vii. 267. Is made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, 16. Refigns his command, and retires to 
England, 297. His death, viii. 11, zoe. | 

Cropredy bridge, battle of, between Charles I. and Sir William Waller, 
vii. 15. | 

Crown, entail of, by the firſt parliament of Henry VII. iii. 316. A 
review of powers claimed by, tothe time of Charles I. vi. 160. 

Cruſades, the commencement of, i. 292. The univerſal rage for en- 
gaging in, 296. The political uſe made of this frenzy by the European 
princes, 299 Why leſs attended to by William Rufus, than by other 
princes, ib. Hiltory of, continued, 309. 456. Richard I. prepares 
to engage in, ii. 3. The emperor Frederick marches on, 7. Rich- 

ard I. of England and Philip of France engage in, 16. Their tranſ- 
actions at Sicily, 9. At Cyprus, 12. Acre in Paleſtine taken by 
their aſſiſtance, 15. Lewis IX. of France, and prince Edward, ſon 
of Henry III. engage in one, 219. Lewis dies, 220. Edward re- 
called by his father, who dies quickly after, 76. 

Cumberland, earl of, fits out a fleet at his own charges againſt the 
Spaniards, but meets with ill ſucceſs and misfortunes, v. 351. 
—— another expedition, which fails, 362. Endeavours 
to mitigate the ſentence of the council againſt the earl of Eſſex, 


416. Gal; 
Cc 4 ' Cumnmin 


Gummin of Badenoch, aſſociated with the Stewart of Scotland, in the re. 
gency of that kingdom, ii. 303. Is rauted at Falkirk by Edward, 304, 

. John, choſen regent of: Scotland, ii. 309. Defeats John de 

Segrave, Edward's guardian of Scotland, 16. Makes his ſabmiffion 

o Edward, 310. Betrays young Robert Bruce's ſecrets to Edward, 

314. Js killed by Bruce, 316. 

 Curfon, Sir Robert, governor of Hammes, employed by Henry VII. to 
betray the ſecrets cf the earl of Suffolk, iii. 9. 

Cuſtoms, produce of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 474. The amount 
of theſe duties in the reign cf James I. vi. 57. 191. Amount of, in 
the reign of Charles I. before the civil wars, vn. 363. 

Cyrus, part of the fleet of Richard I. ſhipwrecked and pillaged on that 

- coaſt, in their way to the Holy Land, ii 12. Ifaac, prince of, con- 

quered and thrown into priſon by Richard, 156. Richard eſpouſes Be- 
rengaria, daughter of Sanchez king of Navarre, there, 13. Luſignan 
made mug of, by Richard, 19. 


D. 

FO ex nh Leonard, excites an inſurreCtion in the north of England, 

v2... 

D' Albert, *onfiable of France, extraordinary defeat of, at Azincour, by 

Henry V. of England, iii. 100. 

D'Albiay, Philip, de feats the French fleet coming to England to ſuccour 
prince Lewis, and his ſtratagem on that occafion, ii. 150. 

D' Allmaine, Henry, ſon to Richard king of the Romans, and earl of 
+ Cornwal, joins Leiceſter and the barons, againſt Henry III. ii. 196. 
Js gained over to the royal cauſe by prince Edward, 200. Commands 
the main body of the king's army at the battle of Lewes, in conjunction 
with his father, 204. Is ſurrendered, together with Edward, to 
Leiceſter, to gain the liberty of Henry and his father, 206. Re- 
covers his liberty, with the other priſoners, by the battle of Noeſham, 
216. Is aTaflinated by his couſins, at Viterbo, 218. 

Panty, Sir Thomas Oſborne, treaſurer, made earl of, vii. c12. His 
character, viii. 11. Receives information of the popiſh plot, 63. 
Communicates it to the houſe of lords, 8. His letter to Montague 
ambaſſador at Paris, produced before the houſe of commons, 86. Is 
impeached by the commons, 87. His defence of himſelf, 83. His 
impeachment revived by the following parliament, 97. Is committed 
to the Tower, 98. Is admitted to bail, 205, 1s freed by the houſe 
of lords, on the acceſſion of James Ii. 226. Concurs in an invitation 
to the prince of Orange, 283. His conduct in parliament on the ab- 

dication of James, 313. 
Danes, the natute of their firſt piratical inroads into England, i. 69. 4 
i body of them take up their winter quarters here, 70. Sack Wincheſter, 
74. Seize York and other places, 7 G- Defeat Alfred, and continue 
their depredations, 78.” Reduce the Saxons to deſpair, 79. Routed 
” Alfred, 82, 83. Admitted to ſettle, and baptized, 84. Revolt, 
Renew their invaſions, 131. Receive tribute from king Ethel- 
ah 133. Their piratical nd accounted for, 137. Settle in 
Normandy, 
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| C ib. Retain their ancient rude ferocity in England, 140. 
Ever ready to betray the Engliſh to their foreign countrymen, 141. 
A maſſacre of, ib. Deſtroy the Engliſh fleet, 143. See Canute, and 
Denmark. | | 

Danegelt, ' occaſion of impoſing that tax, i. 153. - Remitted, 353. 

69. | 

Dangerfield, the author of the meal-tub plot, his character, viii. 124. 

D' Aquila, Don John, commands the Spaniſh troops in an invaſion of 
Ireland, v. 430. Is forced to capitulate to Mountjoy the deputy, 

8. | | k 

— lord, joins Aſke's inſurrection in the north, iv. 172. Is impri- 
ſoned on the ſuppreſſion of it, 174. Is executed, 175. 

Darniy, lord, fon of the earl of Lenox, is propoſed as huſband for Mary 
queen of Scotland, v. 85. His pedigree, ib. Is married to her, 
89. Is inſulted from the pulpit by John Knox, #54. His character, 

4. Reſents the queen's neglect of him, 95. Becomes jealous of 
David Rizzio, 76. Enters into a plot with the chancellor Morton 
for the deſtruction of Rizzio, 97. Cauſes Rizzio to be aſſaſſinated 
in the queen's preſence, 98. Avows his orders for this action, 16. 
Is prevailed on by Mary to diſavow all concern in Rizzio's murder, 
and is then left by her in diſdain, 99. Is reduced to deſpair by her 
neglect, 105. His illneſs attributed to poiſon, 196. The queen's 
apparent reconciliation, and tenderneſs of him, 16. Is blown 
with gunpowder, in a lone houſe where he was lodged, 107. 
confederacy of nobles formed to puniſh his murderers, 118. , , 

Darvel, Gatherin, a Welſh Romiſh idol, brought to London, an 
employed to burn friar Foreſt, iv. 180. ; 

Daubeney, lord, general of Henry VIIth's army againſt the Scots, or- 
dered to march againſt the Corniſh rebels, iii. 374. Engages them 
at Blackheath, 16. Taken prifoner by them, but reſcued, 376. 
Defeats them, 76. 

D' Aubigney, count, his family and character, v. 231. Is ſent by the duke 

of Guile, to detach James of Scotland from the Englith intereſt, 75. 
Inſinuates himſelf into favour with James, and is created earl of 
Lenox, 232. See Lenox. | 

David king of Scotland, invades Enpland in favour of the empreſs 

Matilda, i. 357. Routed, 16. Conters knighthood on Henry ſon of 
the empreſs, 367. | 

»——, eldeſt ſon and heir of Lewellyn pricce of Wales, does homage 

to Henry III. and delivers his brother Griffin into his hands, ii. 190. 
Is taken priſoner by Edward I. and tried, and executed as a traitor, 
242, | 

Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, v. 477. py 

Daviſon, ſecretary, is ordered by queen Elizabeth to prepare a war- 
rant for the execution of Mary queen of Scots, v. 310. Is 
perſuaded by the council to ſend the warrant to be put into 
force, 311. Is puniſhed in the ſtar-chamber for ſo doing, 322. 
=_ account of Elizabeth's behaviour, in juſtification of himſelf, 
iD. x 

Dauphin, the occaſion of the eldeſt ſons of the kings of France obtain- 


ing that appellation, ii. 453. 
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D' Ege, commands a body of French troops ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots, iv. 310. Beſieges Haddington, 311, Retires, 313. 

D' Exwes, Sir Simon, his character of queen Henrietta, conſort of 
Charles I. vii. 59, note. Is 

De Gray, John, biſhop of Norwich, choſen to the ſee of Canterbury, in 
oppoſition to the clandeſtine election of Reginald, ii. 58. | 

De la Mare, Peter, the firit ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, choſen, 
iii. 3. 

De 3 the Dutch admiral, engages Sir George Ayſcue, vii. 214. 
In conjunction with De Wit, is defeated by Blake and others, 15. 
He and Tromp defeat Blake, 20. Attacks the Engliſh ſettlements 
in the next war with Charles II. 399. He and Tromp engage the 
Engliſh fleet for four days, 410. Is defeated at the mouth of the 
Thames, 413. Sails up the Medway and Thames, and burns the 
Engliſh ſhips, during the treaty of Breda, 421. Battle of Solebay, 
485. Is twice engaged with prince Rupert, the Engliſh admiral, 

07. Engages prince Rupert again, at the mouth of the Texel, 
508. Is killed, viii. 20. 

De Thermes, the French governor of Calais, makes an irruption into 
Flanders, but is defeated by count Egmont, with the caſual aſſiſtance 
of an Engliſh fleet on the coaſt, iv. 443. 

De Vienne, John, governor of Calais, his prudent precautions on that 
city being beſieged by Edward III. ii. 437. His manly parley with 
the Engliſh, 441. 

De Wit, Cornelius, is with De Ruyter defeated by the Engliſh fleet 
under Blake, vii. 214. Goes on board De Ruyter's fleet, as deputy 
from the States, 485, Comes on ſhore for his health, and 1s tor- 
tured on an accuſation of attempting to poiſon the prince of Orange, 
495. Is, with his brother, cruelly murdered by the populace, 496. 

——-—, John, the Dutch. miniſter, his character, vii. 402. Takes the 
command cf the fleet himſelf, after the defeat and death of Opdam, 
404. Motive of his protracting the negotiations of Breda, 420. 
His negotiations with Sir William Temple, to oppoſe the French 
conqueſts in the Netherlands, 434. Concludes the triple alliance 
with England and Sweden, 435. His friendly viſit to Temple, 
463. Is oppoſed in his preparations for war, by the Orange 
faction, 482. Oppoſes the repeal of the perpetual edit, 494. Is, 
with his brother, cruelly murdered by the populace, 496. 

Deadly Feud, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, and how compounded, 
I. 217. 

Debt, Chow firſt contracted on parliamentary ſecurity, iii. 215. 

Decretals of pope Gregory IX. a character of, ii. 229. 

Defender of the faith, this title beſtowed by pope Leo X. on Henry VII. 

iv. 36. | 1 

Deifts, a character of, under the commonwealth, vii. 226. 

Delinquents, this term when introduced, and how applied, by the houſe. 

of commons, vi. 372. | | 

Denham, Sir John, his character as a poet, vii. 346, His death, ib. 

Denmark ; ſee Danes. James VI. of Scotland, goes over to, and marries a 
princeſs of, v. 352. King of, his treachery toward the Dutch Eaſt-India 


fleet, vii. 403. His treachery toward Charles II. of England, — 
| | | oins 


he 
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oins the confederates againſt Louis XIV. viii. 19. Prince George 
of, married to the lady Anne, daughter of James duke of York, 
205. Prince George joins the prince of Orange, 296. See Anne, 
rinceſs of. | x 

Derby, Henry earl of, ſon of the earl of Lancaſter, is ſent by Ed- 
ward III. to protect the province of Guienne, ii. 423. His military 
operations there, 76, Inſtance of his generous regard to his promiſe, 
ib. note. His farther ſucceſſes, 438, Becomes earl of Lancaſter, 450. 

See Lancaſter. | 

—, Counteſs of, is the laſt perſon who ſubmitted to the forces of the 
commonwealth, vii. 205. Letter from the earl of, in anſwer to Ire- 
ton's ſummons, 528. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinſter, his tyrannic conduct, i. 427. 
Solicits the aſſiſtance of Henry II. of England, th, Engages Strong- 
bow, Fitzgerald, and Fitz-ſtephens, to undertake-expeditions in his 
favour, 428. 

Deſborough, brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwel, oppoſe: his accepting the 
title of king, vii. 274. Engages in the cabal at Wallingford-houſe, 
295. Obliges Richard Cromwel to diſſolve his parliament, 296. 

Desen ſer, Hugh le, the chief juſticiary appointed by the council of ba- 
rons, removed by Henry III. ii. 194. Is reſtored by the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, 199. Refuſes to abide by the award of Lewis of France, 202. 
Is killed at the battle of Eveſham, 215. 

., Hugh le, favourite of Edward II. his character, ii. 344. Cha- 
rater of his father, 16. The earl of Lancaſter and the barons combine 
againſt him, ib. Is married to Edward's niece, coheir of the earl of 
Glouceſter, ib. His lands ravaged by the barons, 345. The parlia- 
ment forced to pronounce a ſentence of forfeiture and exile upon him, 
and his father, 346. Is recalled by the king, with his father, 347. His 
rapaciouſneſs after the forfeitures of the duke of Lancaſter's party, 349. 
His father murdered by the barons, 356. Is himſelf pat to death, 25. 
Particulars of his father's loſſes by the barons, 367. Remarks on theſe 
loſſes, and concluſions drawn from them, 76. 

Devonſhire, an inſurrection there to oppoſe the reformation, headed by 
Humphry Arundel, iv. 329. Exeter beſieged by the inſurgents, 330. 
They are defeated by the lord Ruſſel, 16. 

» Courtney, earl of, is propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, 
iv. 380. Incurs her reſentment on declining it, 381. Is releaſed from 
confinement by the mediation of Philip, and dics abroad, 402. 

Digby, Sir Everard, engages in the gunpowder plot, vi. 33. Is executed 
for it, 37. Evidences of his former good character, 16. 

Directory for public worſhip, one eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly of divines 
at Weſtminſter, in the room of the liturgy, vii. 32. 

Diſpenſing power, the houſe of commons addreſs James II. on his exer- 
ciſing it, viii. 240. His obſtinate continuance of it, 244. The an- 
cient claim, and exerciſe of, by the crown, 245. Arguments againſt 
it, 247. Is aboliſhed by the bill of rights, 249, note. 

D'Oiſel, a Frenchman, attends the queen dowager of Scotland, to aſſiſt 
her in the adminiſtration, iv. 439. Projects a tax to maintain a ſtand- 
ing force there, i. This ſcheme oppoſed, 16. Is reproved by the 
council for his hoſtile attacks on the Engliſh borders, 440. 

| Dome/ſaay- 
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Domeſzay-book, the nature of, explained, i. 275. | TA 

Daominicaus and Franciſcans, obſervations on the inſtitutions of thoſe 
new orders of religious, ii. 229. 

Donn, a character of his ſatires, vi. 195. | 

Doring, a proteſtant miniſter, openly reproves queen Elizabeth for ob- 

_ firycting the reformation, v. 153, note. 

Dariſlaus, his hiſtory, and murder, vii. 172, 173. | | 

Dor/jet, marquis of, commands the Engliſh forces at the expedition to 
Fontarabia, iii. 420. Diſcovers the double dealing of his auxiliary 
Ferdinand of Arragon, 421. Returns to England, 422. 

Doway, a ſeminary founded there by Philip II. of Spain, for the educa- 
tion of Engliſh catholics, v. 236. 

Dower, a tumult there, occaſioned by the retinue of Euſtace count of 
Boulogne, i. 163. Burnt by Philip of France, ii. 265. 

Douglas, lord, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander with the 
earl of Murray, of the Scots army invading England, on the death 
of Edward II. ii. 372. His bold attempt to ſeize Edward III. in his 
camp, 375. Retires home, 13. Goes to Spain, on a cruſade againſt 
the Moors, 383. | | 

, Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Baliol, and drives him to England, 
ii. 385. Is defeated and killed by Edward III. at Halidown-hill, 387. 

, earl, his irruption into England, and defeat, iii. 68. Aſſiſts 
young Piercy, at the battle of Shrewſbury, 71. 

—, George, aſſiſts with others in aſſaſſinating David Rizzio, v. 98. 

Downing, the Engliſh reſident in Holland, ſeizes Berkſtead, Corbet, and 
Okey, three of the king's judges, and ſends them to England, vii. 380. 
Preſents a memorial of Engliſh complaints to the States, 399. Is again 
ſent over on the removal of Sir William Temple, 473. 

Drake, Francis, his voyage round the world, and depredations on the 
Spaniards, v. 234. Is xnighted by Elizabeth, 235. His expedition 
to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 274. Deſtroys a Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, 
327. Takes a rich carrack at Tercera, is. Commands againſt the 
Spaniſh armada, under lord Effingham, 335. Takes two large 
weif-1s belonging to it, 342. Undertakes an expedition againſt Por- 
tuga!, 348. Deſtroys a Spaniſh fleet at the Groyne, 349. Makes 
an unſucceſsful attack on Liſbon, 350. Burns Vigo, and returns, 76. 
Makes an unſucceſsful attempt on Porto Rico, 378. Is repulſed at 
Darien, where he dies, 76. | | 

Dreux, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency and the prince of 
Conce, v. 72. | | 

Druids, their office and power, i. 4. Excommunication by them, fatal 

conſequences of incurring, 16. Their doctrines, 1 Their places of 

worſhip, 5. Their rites, 15. Their treaſures how preſerved, 16. Their 

religion not aboliſhed without force, 13. Their chief ſeat at Apgleſea 
deſtroyed, and themſelves burnt, by Suetonius Paul:nvs, 8. 

Dryden, his character as a poet, viii. 335. Was ſuffered to remain in 
poverty, 330. | | | | 

Du Gueſclin, a gentleman of Britanny, his character, ii. 472. Is employed 
in the wars of Charles king of France, 16. Is employed to enliſt the 
companies of banditti to ſerve againſt Caſtile, 475, His reſolute de- 
mands of the pope at Avignon, ib. Chales Peter king of Caſtile * 
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his dominions, 476. Is defeated by prince Edward, 477. Is made 
conſtable of France, 482. 

ſe Dublin, a conſpiracy formed for ſeizing the caſtle of, by Roger More, vi. 
436. The plot diſcovered, 16. Receives the Engliſh fugitives from 
the other provinces, 441. Its diſtreſs during the devaſtation of Ire- 

* land, 544. 

Dudley, a lawyer, the inſtrument employed by Henry VII. in oppreſſing 
| his people, his character, iii. 387. His mode of practice, 16. Choſen 
M ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 389. Summoned before the privy 
/ council of Henry VIII. 411. Committed to the Tower, 412. Tried, 

ib. Executed to gratify the people, 76. 

: , the lord Guilford, married to the lady Jane Grey, iv. 361. 

0 Is apprehended with the lady Jane, on the acknowledgment of queen 

| Mary, 372. Is ſentenced together with his lady, 373. Is. executed 
on occaſion of Suffolk's freſh conſpiracy, 392. 

——— lord Robert, becomes the declared favourite of queen Eliza- 
beth, v. 60. Is created earl of Leiceſter, and propoſed by Elizabeth 
as a huſband for Mary queen of Scots, 82. See Leicęſter. 

Duelling, when, and on what occaſion the general practice of, firſt took 
riſe, iv. 73. | | | 

a Dunbar, ihe” caftle of, ſurrendered to Edward I. ii. 281. Sir George 
Hume, created earl of, vi. 4. Battle of, between Oliver Cromwel 
and the Scots general, Leſley, vii. 190. | 

Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm king of Scotland, ſeizes the kingdom, 

i. 291. 

| Dundee is taken by general Monk, and the inhabitants put to the 

ſword, vii. 207. 

Danes, battle of, between the combined army of Engliſh and French, 
and the Spaniards, vii. 279. 

Dunfermling, abbot of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners, on the 
part of the king and kingdom of Scotland, to enquire into the con- 
duct of Mary queen of Scots, v. 134. Elizabeth's declaration to 
him reſpecting the treaty ſhe had entered into with Mary, 171. Is 
appointed by the Scots parliament a commiſſioner to treat with Eliza 
beth concerning Mary, ib. Is diſmiſſed by her without concluding 
on any thing, 172. Joins an aſſociation of the nobility, who ſeize 
James from the hands of Lenox and Arran, 248. 

Dunkirk, is taken from the Spaniards, and delivered to Oliver Crom- 
wel, vii. 279. Is ſold to the French by Charles II. 386. 

Dunois, count of, raiſes the ſiege of Montargis, iii. 137. Defeated 
and wounded in an aQtion with Sir John Faſtolf, 140. Over-rales 
Joan D'Arc's inſtructions for conducting the convoy to Orleans, 145. 
Yields to her in a ſecond inſtance, 146. Prevails on her to alter her 
ſcheme of a Ke attack of the Engliſh trenches, 147. Probably 
prompted all her meaſures, 150. Perſuades her to itzy, on her 
wanting to return home, 154. His farther ſucceſles againſt the Eng- 
lich, 159. Beſieges and takes Maine, refaſed to ſurrendered 
according to treaty by the governor, 174. Aſſiſts at the fiaal reduc- 
tion of Normandy, 176. Recovers Guenne from the Engliſh, 178. 
Commands the troops of Britanny under his father, 337. Gained 
over to the intereſts of France, 348. 1 

N | | | Dunſtan, 
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Dunſtan, St. abbot of Glaſtonbury, his aſcendancy over king Edred, i. 
109. His life and character, 111. Is placed at the head of the 
treaſury, 112. His inſolent behaviour to king Edwy, 115. Baniſhed, 
116. Returns, and heads the rebellion againſt Edwy, 117. Pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury, 15. Enjoins Edgar penance for 
ſacrilege, 122. Crowns king Edward the Martyr, 127. His mo- 
tives for adhering to Edward in preference to his brother, 16. Mi- 
racles in favour of, 128. 

Durham, Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of, purchaſes the office of chief 
juſticiary and the earldom of Northumberland, of Richard I. ii. 5, 
Is appointed joint guardian of the realm with Longchamp biſhop of 
Ely, during Richard's abſence on the cruſade, 6. See Zh, 


EAPBALD, ſucceeds his father in the kingdom of Kent, 1. 38. 
Why he renounced chriſtianity, 16. Receives it again, 76. | 
Eadburga, wife of Brithric king of Mercia, her infamous character, i 


Bart and alderman, ſynonymous appellations among the Saxons, i. 575, 
The original nature of this dignity explained, 11. 269. 

Earpwold, king of Eaſt Anglia, apoſtatiſes from chriſtianity, 1. 46, 
Hiſtory of bis ſucceſſors, 7b. - 6 N 

Eaſt Anglia, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, 1. 46. 

Eaft India, the new paſſage to, round the Cape of Good Hope, firſt 
diſcovered, iii. 404. | 
company, the firſt patent granted to, by queen Elizabeth, v, 

477. A new patent granted to by James I. vi. 184. Differences 
between, and the Dutch company, 75. Cruelties practiſed by the 
Dutch at Amboyna, 185. Its charter revived and ſupported by 
Charles II. viii. 329, | 
Eafter, diſputes among the Saxon clergy concerning computing the time 
of that feaſt, i. 63. | 
Ecclefraftical courts, a complaint preferred by the commons to Henry 
VIII. againſt the oppreſſions of, iv. 108. ä 
government of England, innovations made in by William the 
Conqueror, i. 25757. 
revenues, the taxation of, reſigned to parliament, vii. 401. 
and civil powers, advantages reſulting from an union be- 
tween, i. 380. 405. a 
Zecleſaſtics, their homage to laymen for temporaliſts condemned by the 
council of Bari, i. 304. Why unfit for being intruſted with the 
eat offices under the crown in the papal times of England, ii. 409. 
Cauſes which favoured their promotion to them, 16. Their encou- 
ragement-ſecured by the attachment of mankind to their doctrines, iv. 
30. The political morives to fixing their ſalaries, and bribing them 
to indolence, 31. Theſe motives the foundation of religious eſta- 
bliſhments, 32. How they became dangerous to the civil authority. 
See Bi/hops, Hereſy, and Reformation. : . 
dgar, ſucceſſor to Edwy king of England, his wiſe adminiſtration, i. 
117. Eſtabliſhes a formidable navy, 118. His barge ſaid to be 
rowed by eight tributary kings, 16. His attachment to the monks, ib. 
3 Inveighs 


— — 


. 


i. 127, His tragical death, 129. 
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Inveighs againſt the ſecular clergy, 119. His addreſs to Don- 
ſtan, 1d. How he gained his good character, 121. Inſtances of his 
licentious conduct, zþ. Treacherous conduct of Athelwold towards 
him, 123. Kills Athelwold, 125. Eſpouſes Elfrida, 756. Encou- 
rages foreigners to ſettle, 18. Clears the country of wolves, 126. 

Edear Atheling, judged unfit for the ſucceſſion by King Edward the 
Confeſſor, 1. 169. 172. Proclaimed by Stigand archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 232. Submits to William the Conqueror, 234. Kindly 
treated by him, 238. Attends William to Normandy, 239. Re- 
tires to Scotland with his ſiſters, and marries one to King Malcolm, 
248. Returns and excites an inſurreftion, 249. Received into fa- 
your, 261. Sent into Scotland to reſtore Edgar, the right heir to 
that kingdom, 308. Lives long, and dies in peace, 325. 

Edge hill, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſex, vi. 


06. 

Eliabargb, taken by Edward I. ii. 281m. Is burnt by Richard IT. iii. 
12. Seized by Henry IV. 68. Pillaged and burnt by Henry VIII. 
iv. 215. Riot of proteſtants there on the feſtival of St. Giles, v. 
24. Receives the army of the congregation of the Lord, 40. Treaty 
ſigned there by the Engliſh plenipotentiaries and thoſe of France, 36. 
A tumult there on introducing the liturgy, vi. 327. The ſolemn 
league and covenant framed there, 540. Is ſeized by Cromwel after 
the victory of Dunbar, vii. 190. 


 Eiitha, a nun, carried off and raviſhed by king Edgar, i. 121. Pe- 


nance enjoined him by Dunſtan on this occaſion, 122. 

———, daughter of earl Godwin, is married to Edward the Confeſſor, 
i. 159, Is hated by her huſband on her father's account, 163. 

Edmond, primate of England, procures the diſmiſſion of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, by his menace ro Henry III. ii. 162. His prudent 
conduct in reſult, 163. How he obtained the fee of Canterbury, 
168. 5 

— LZronfide, ſon of Ethelred king of England, ſtate of the king- 
dom at his acceſſion, i. 146, His battle with Canute, 147. Shares 
his kingdom with him, 16. Murdered, i5. Fate of his children, 
148. | | 

Edmand, ſucceſſor to Athelſtan king of England, his ſhort reign and 
violent death, 1. 107. 

Edred, ſucceſſor to Edmund king of England, quells the Danes, and 
receives homage of Malcolm king of Scotland, 1. 108. Advantages 
taken of his ſuperſtition, 10g. | N 

Earic, ſon of Egbert, diſpoſſeſſed by his uncle Lothaire of the kingdom 
of Kent, i. 39. Defeats him, and obtains the ſucceſſion, 36. 

—— =, duke, his treacherous behaviour, i. 143, 144. Deſerts to 
Canute, 145. Returns to the ſervice of Edmond Ironfide, and be- 
trays him, 147. Executed by Canute, 149. | 

Edward the Elder, ſon of Alfred, his reign, 1. 99. His title conteſted 
by Ethelwald, his couſin-german, 16. The rebellioa ſuppreſſed, 
100. His wars againſt the Northumbrians and Danes, 101. Repels 
the Scots, 102. Account of his ſiſter Ethelfleda, 16. | 

Edward the Martyr, ſon to Edgar king of England, crowned by Dunſtan, 
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Edvard the Confaſſor, the Saxon line reſtored by his acceſſion to the crown 
of England, i 159. His partiality to the Normans, 161. Eſpouſes 


Editha, daughter of earl Godwin, 162. His attempts to exclude 


Harold from the ſucceſſion, 169. His death and character, 178. 
Compiled a body of laws, 16. The firſt who touched for the evil, 15. 
Terrible famine in the time of, 227. Some of his laws reſtored, 264, 


. prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry III. ſhews early indications of a 


great ſpirit, ii. 186. Is obliged to ſwear obedience to the council of 
twenty-four barons, appointed by the Oxford parliament, 187, The 


knights of the ſhires appeal to him againſt the delays and proceedings 
of the council of barons, 188. His conduct on this occaſion, 15. 
©- Refuſes to avail himſelf of the pope's abfolution from his oath, to ob. 
| ſerve the proviſions of Oxford, 193. Is taken priſoner by Leiceſter, 
199. Is reſtored by the king's treaty and compliance with the barons, 


200. Forms a party againſt the barons, 16. His ardour at the battle 
of Lewes occaſions his father to be defeated and taken priſoner, 204, 
His treaty with Leiceſter, 206. His treatment by Leiceſter, 212. 
Eſcapes from his cuſtody, 214. Defeats Simon de Montfort, coming 
to join his father, 18. Defeats and kills the earl of Leiceſter at 
Eveſham, 215. Saves his father's life in this battle, 6. His gal- 
lant defeat of Adam de Gourdon, and generous treatment of him, 
217: Is prevailed on by the king of France to engage in a cruſace 
to the Holy Land, 219. Takes the earl of Glouceiter with him, ib. 
Arrives at Tunis, and finds Lewis dead, 220. Eſcapes aſſaſſination, 
ib. Is recalled by his father, who dies quickly after, 76. 


Edward I. proclaimed, 11. 232. Guardians of the realm appointed 


until his return to England, 233. Influence of his known character 
in keeping the kingdom quiet, 16. His different emotions at hearing 
of the deaths of his father and of his infant ſon, how explained by 
him, 76. Spends a year in France before his return to Englend, ib. 
Incenſes the French knights by his ſucceſſes in a tournament at Cha- 
lons, 234. Does homage to Philip at Paris for his French domi- 


nions, 15. Is crowned at Weſtminſter, ib. | Applies himſelf to recti. 
fying the diſorders of government, 16. Calls a parliament with this 


intention, 235. Appoints' itinerant commiſſioners for the puniſh- 
ment of criminals, 15. Annuls the commiſſion, 236. His cruelty 
towards the Jews accuſed of adulterating the coin, 715. Baniſhes 


them, 237. His frugal management of his revenue, 238. Supplies 


granted to him, 16. Summons Lewellyn prince of Wales to renew 
his homage, 240. Reduces him on his non-compliance, 241. Takes 


his brother and ſucceſſor, David, priſoner, tries and executes him as 


a traitor, 242. Puts all the Welſh hards to death, 243. Traditional, 


. * - account of the annexation of the principality of Wales to the crow 


and its giving title to the king's eldeſt ſon, 15. Goes abroad ta medi- 
ate a peace between Alphonſo king of Arragon and 3-4 of France, 


15. Negotiates a treaty of marriage between prince rd and Mar- 


dy her death, 247. The claims of the com 
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© garet of Norway, queen of Scotland, 246. This. farriage fruſtrated 
Ators for the crown of 


Scotland referred to his decifion, 250. His feflections and ſchemes on 


this appeal to him, 15. Searches monaſtic records to eſtabliſh a claim 


* 


2 
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to the kingdom of Scotland, 25 1, Gets with an army to Norham 4 5 
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ſouth of the Tweed, to determine the right of the Scettiſh crown, 253. 
Declares to them his right to diſpoſe of the crown, as liege lord of 
Scotland, 16. Requires of the competitors an acknowledgment of his 
ſoperiority, 255, Obtains this conceſſion from them, 256. Claims 
and obtains poſſeſſion of the Scotch fortreſſes, ib. The Scots barons 
and , prelates ſwear fealty to him, 257. Decides in favour of John 
Baliol, 258. Baliol ſwears fealty to him, and is put in poſſeſſion of 
the crown, 15. Provokes the Scots and their new king by his acts 
of uſurpation over them, 259 Mutual depredations committed by 
the ſhips of France and England, occaſioned by a private quarrel, 260, 
His offers to accommodate the difference rejected, ib. Loſes the pro- 
vince of Guienne by the artifice of Philip of France, 263. His at- 
tempts to recover it defeated by Philip, 204. The occaſion of chang- 
ing the feudal milicary ſervice into pecuniary ſupplies, 265. The 
conſequences of this alteration, 270. The firſt beginnings of popular 
government to be dated from his reign, 272. Summons the repre- 
ſentatives of the people in parliament to obtain their conſent to ſup- 
plies for government, 274. Summons deputies of the inferior clergy 
to parliament, 278. They ſcruple to aſſemble on his writ, 279. 
This objection accommodated, and the two houſes of convocation 
formed, 16. Summons John Baliol to aſſiſt him againſt France, and 
makes other demands which he refuſes, 280. Aſſembles an army to 
chaſtiſe him, ib. Takes Berwick by aſſault, and puts the garriſon to 
the ſword, 281. The Scots beat earl Warrenne, and the caſtle of 
Dunbar ſurrendered, ib. Takes Edinburgh, and ſubdues all Scot- 
land, ib. Baliol ſwears fealty to him, 282. Carries him priſoner to 
the Tower of London, 283. Carries away the famous ſtone, deſtroys 
the Scots records, breaks their great ſeal, and leaves earl Wartenne 
governor of Scotland, 282, 283. Makes another unſucceſsful attack 
upon Guienne, 283, Marries his daughter to John earl of Holland, 
and forms alliances againſt France, 284. Obtains grants from par- 
liament, 16. Is oppoſed in his demands by the clergy, 16. The oc- 
caſion of this oppoſition, ib. Prohibits all rent to the clergy, 285. 
Excludes them from all protection of the laws, 286. Reduces them to 
compliance, 287, His oppreſſive extortions on trade, 288, Norfolk, 
Hereford, and other barons, refuſe to ſerve in the expedition to Gaſ- 
cony, 289. The two former refuſe to attend him to Flanders, #6, 
Appoints a new conſtable and mareſchal to act in their places for the 
preſent ſervice, 290. Reconciles himſelf with the clergy, and appoints 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and Reginald de Grey tutors to prince 
Edward, ib. Apologizes to his nobility for the irregularity of his 
former conduct, 15. Promiſes a reformation of government at his 
return, 16. A remonſtrance preſented to him at his departure, by the 


earls of Norfolk and Hereford, ib. Seals the two charters in Flanders, 


which are. previouſly confirmed by parliament at home, 292, Is 
obliged to confirm them again, on his return, in the fulleſt manner, 
ib, His reluctance to limiting the boundaries of foreſts, 293. Ob- 
tains from the pope an abſolution from his engagements to obſerve 
the charters, 294. Confirms them again with an exception to the late 


p F of the foreſts, 16. Concludes a truce with Philip of 


rance, and ſubmits the differences between them to pope Boniface, - 
Vor. VIII. D d he 
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The pope's award between them, 297. Marries Margaret, the ſiſter 
- of Philip, 16. The Scots riſe againſt him under William Wallace, 
299. His army under ear] Warrenne defeated by Wallace, 301. Ad- 
vances with a great army to Scotland, 302. Overthrows the Scots at 
Falkirk, 304. Is Applied to by pope Boniface in behalf of Scotland, 
307. His anſwer to the pope, is. Appoints John de Segrave guardian 
of Scotland, 309. Returns to Scotland, ſcours the whole country, and 
receives the ſubmiſſion of the Scots, 310. Endeavours to fix his go- 
verament over Scotland, 311. Wallace betrayed into his hands, 16. 
Executes Wallace as a traitor, 13. His army under Aymer de Valence 
_ defeats Robert Bruce, 317. Dies, 318. His character, 15. His le- 
giſlative acts, 319. Allowed his barons to entail their eſtates, 321. 
Was the firſt who paſſed a ſtatute of mortmain, 322. His probable 
motives in this law, 13. His children, 323. A ſummary view of 

the ſupplies granted him by the parliament and clergy, 325. 
Edward, prince, ſecond fon of Edward I. the traditional account of his 
being made prince of Wales, ii. 243. A treaty of marriage nego- 
tiated between him and Margaret of Norway, queen of Scotland, 246, 
This marriage fruſtrated by her death, 247. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and Reginald de Grey appointed tutors to him, 290. Is made 
guardian of the realm during his father's expedition to Flanders, 76, 
Is obliged by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford to confirm the 
charters of liberties during his father's abſence, 292. Is contracted 
to Iſabella, daughter of Philip of France, 297. Succeeds to the 

crown, 327. | 3 

—— — II. his acceſſion, 11. 327. Indications of his weakneſs of mind, 
ib, His feeble attempt againſt Scotland, 328. His attachment to 
Piers Gavaſton, 16. Appoints him guardian of the realm, on his 
journey to France, 330. Marries Iſabella of France, ib. Is obliged 
to baniſh Gavaſton, 331. Sends him lord lieutenant of Ireland, 18. 
Obtains of the pope a diſpenſation for Gavaſton's oath never to re- 
turn, 332. The authority of government veſted in a council of 
twelve, 333. Makes a ſecret proteſtation againſt their ordinances, 
334. Invites Gavaſton back from his ſecond baniſhment by the or- 
| Gainers, 10. Thomas earl of Lancaſter raiſes an army againſt him, 
335. His narrow eſcape from Lancaſter, is. His rage at Gavaſton's 
murder, 336. Is reconciled to his barons, 337. Makes a fruitleſs 
expedition to Scotland, 338. Aſſembles a great army againſt the 
Scots, 339. Is defeated by Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, 340. The 
dependency of Scotland loſt by this defeat, 341. The barons obtain 
_ a renewal of the ordinances from him, 342. Reflections on his inca- 
pacity for government, 343. Character of Hugh le Deſpenſer, and 
his father, his favourites, 344. Enrages the barons, who combine 
_ againſt the Deſpenſers, 16. Seizes the barony of Gower from John 
de Mowbray, and gives it to Hugh le Deſpenſer, 345. The barons 
remptorily inſiſt on his diſmiſſing Deſpenſer, ib. His queen inſulted 
y lord Badleſmere, 347. Puniſhes this lord, 18. Recalls the De- 
ſpenſers, baniſhed by parliament, 13. Overpowers his barons, ib. 
. . declares his alliance with Scotland, and raiſes an army 
againſt him, 348. Lancaſter defeated and executed, ib. 349. Makes 


another fruitleſs attempt againſt Scotland, 350. Concludes a erw 
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with Robert Bruce for thirteen years, 1d. His diſputes with France, 
ib, His queen Iſabella goes to Paris to mediate between her huſband 
and brother, 351. Reſigns Guienne to his ſon prince Edward, 76. 
Intimacy between his queen and Roger Mortimer, 352. Her reply 
when he ſent for her back again, 353. Iſabella forms a conſpiracy 
againſt him, 76, Iſabella invades Suffolk, and is joined by the barons, 
254. He leaves London, and retires to the welt, 355. Retreats to 
Wales, 16. Is ſeized by the earl of Leiceſter, and confined in Kenil- 
worth caſtle, 356. Is depoſed by parliament, 156. A reſignation ex- 
torted from him, 357. Is pitied by the people, 16. Is taken from 
the cuſtody of Leiceſter, and delivered to lord Berkeley, 358. His 
cruel uſage, 16. Is murdered by Mautravers and Gournay, 359. 
His character, 360. Compariſon between his reign and that of 
his father, 361. Prices of commodities in his reign, 365, His 
children, 370. | 


Edvard, prince, fon to Edward II. is inveſted by his father with the | 


dutchy of Guienne, ii. 351. Goes to Paris todo hotnage for it, 352. 
Is aftianced by his mother Iſabella to Philippa, daughter of the count 
of Holland and Hainault, 354. | 


—— —— II. his acceſſion, ii. 371. The earl of Lancaſter appointed 


guardian to him, 372. Marches with an army to oppoſe the Scots, 16. 
His difficulty in coming up with them, 374. His defiance to the 
Scots generals, how anſwered, ib. His narrow eſcape from the bold 
attempt of earl Douglas, 375. Enters into a ſcheme to ſeize Mor- 
timer, 379. Aſſumes the exerciſe of government, 380. His ſtrict 
regard to the ſuppreſſion of robbery, 16. Encourages ſecretly the 
pretenſions of Edward Baliol to the crown of Scotland, 383. Under- 
takes to reſtore Edward Baliol when driven out of Scotland, 389. 
Defeats the Scots at Hahdown-hill, 387. The foundation of his 
claim to the crown of France, 389. The weaknels of his pretenſion 
ſhewn, 391. Is ſummoned to do homage for Guienne, 392. Is 
obliged to perform it, i5. Prepares for a war with France, 394. En- 
gages the Flemings to aſſiſt him, through the means of James D*Arte- 
ville, 396. Raiſes a force, and paſſes over to Flanders, 16. Is created 
vicar of the German empire, 397. Aſſumes the title of king of 
France, 16. Contracts his ſon Edward to the daughter of the duke 
of Brabant, 399. Invades France, but retires into Flanders, and 
diſbands bis army, 76. 400. Is greatly impoveriſhed by his fruitleſs 
expedition, 400. Remarks on his prefent ſituation with his parlia- 
ment, 16. Obtains conditional grants from them, 401. The re- 
ſolutions of parliament on his aſſumed title as king of France, 402. 
Obtains a great victory over the. French fleet, 403. Beſieges Tour- 
nay, 405. Philip's reply to his defiance, ib. Concludes a truce 
with Philip, by the mediation of Jane counteſs of Hainault, 407. 
Is deſerted by his allies, 408. His ill- humour toward his miniſters 
on his return, 76. Archbiſhop Stratford enters into a combination 
againſt him, 410. Stratford's letter to him, 411. Ils reconciled to 
him, 16. Review of his preſent ſituation, 156. Is obliged to paſs an 
act for redreſs of grievances before he obtains any grants, 412. Makes 
a ſecret proteſt againſt it, 414. Iſſues an edict againſt the validity of 
this act, 16. Patronizes the 3 of che count de Mountfort — 
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the dutchyof Britanny, 416. Relieves the counteſs beſieged at Henne- 
bonne, 420. Sends another fleet to her aſſiſtance under Robert d' Ar- 
tois, 18. Goes over to Britanny in perſon, 421. His treaty with the 
French, 16. How induced to break this truce, 423. Sends the earl 
of Derby to defend Guienne, ib. Invades Normandy, 426. His ſuc- 
ceſſes there, ib. Seizes and plunders Caen, 428. Penetrates as far as 
Paris, 186. Diſpoſition of his army at Crecy, 430. His addreſs to 
his army, 431. Defeats the French at Crecy, 435. His moderate 
expectations from this victory, 437. Beſieges Calais, 16. His terms 
to the beſieged, 441. Queen Philippa intercedes for the deputies or- 
dered by him to execution, 443. Turns out the inhabitants, and 
peoples it with Engliſhmen, is. Concludes a truce with France, 76. 
Diſcovers the treachery of his governor at Calais, and engages him to 
deceive the French, 444. Engages the French army which was to 
have ſeized Calais, and routs it, 18. His affability to his priſoners, 
445. Inſtitutes the order of the garter, 447. Traditional accounts 
of the occaſion of this inſtitution, 448. Concerts two invaſions of 
France, 452.. Invades France from Calais, while his ſon invades it 
from Guienne, 16. Batile of Poitiers, 454. John king of France 
brought priſoner to London, 460. Reſtores king David Bruce on a 
ranſom, 461. Concludes a treaty with John, which is rejected by 
the dauphin and ſtates of France, 465. Invades France with a vaſt 
force, 466. Progreſs of his arms, z6. Is induced to conclude a more 
moderate treaty, by the duke of Lancaſter, 467. 'Treaty of Bretigny, 
69. His ſuccours to prince Edward, under the earl Pembroke, 
ſeized at fea by Henry king of Caſlile, 482. Loſes moſt of his terri- 
tories in France, 483. Attaches himſelf to Alice Pierce, but is forced 
to remove her from court, 16. Dies, 484. His character, ib. Re- 
troſpect of his reign, 485. His children, 76. 486. His regard to par- 
liaments, 487. Caſes of high treaſon limited in his reign, 13. His 
frequent confirmations of the great charter, 16. Windſor-caſtle built 
by him, and by what means, 490. His great exertion of the prero- 
gatives of the crown, 16. His frequent levies of taxes without au- 
thority of parliament, 16. His open avowal of this power, ih. Paſſes 
the ſtatute of proviſors, 492. State of the internal police in this 
reign, 493. State of commerce and induſtry, 494. His reign an in- 

tereſting period of our hiſtory, 499. | | 
Edward, prince of Wales, ſon to Edward III. is contracted to the daughter 
of the duke of Brabant, ii. 399. ls appointed guardian of the realm 
during his father's abſence in Flanders, 400. Calls a parliament, but is 
unable to procure his father any ſupplies, ih. Attends his father in an 
expedition to France, 425. His gallant behaviour at the battle of 
Crecy, 434. His father's behaviour to him that day, 435- Invades and 
ravages Languedoc and other parts of France, 452. Endeavours to join 
his father, 454. Defeats king John at Poitiers, and takes him priſoner, 
458. His noble behaviour to his priſoner, 459. Concludes a truce, 
2 Is inveſted with the principality of Aquitaine, 476. Recals his 
oldiers from the ſervice of Henry, count of Tranſtamare, and protect; 
Peter king of Caſtile, 4757. Defeats Tranſtamare, and reſtores Peter, 
16. Peter's ingratitude to him, 478. Is involved by this expedition, 
and taxes his principality of Wales to repay it, i6, His ek * 
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French king's ſummons, 480. Goes to France to oppoſe the French 
hoſtilities, where his health declines, 481. Loſes moſt of his French 
poſſeſſions, and concludes a peace, 482. His death and character, 
484. How he obtained the appellation of the Black Prince, 485. 
Edward, prince, ſon to Henry VI. born, iii. 198. Extraordinary ad- 
venture of, with bis mother Margaret, in a foreſt, 224. Married to 
lady Anne, daughter to the earl of Warwick, 238. Killed, 250. 
VV. proclaimed, iii. 212. Reflections on this event, 16. His 
character, 216. Inſtance of his cruelty, 217. The parties of York 
and Lancaſter, how diſtinguiſhed, 16. Routs the Lancaſtrians at 
Touton, 218. His title recognized by parliament, 221. Executes 
divers by martial law, 223. Gets poſſeſſion of Henry VI. and im- 
priſons him in the Tower, 225. His behaviour during this interval 
of peace, 225. Becomes enamoured with the lady Elizabeth Grey, 
227. Marries her, 15. Diſguſts the earl of Warwick, 228; who 
makes a party againſt him, 229. Makes an alliance with Charles 
duke of Burgundy, 231. Beſtows his ſiſter on him, 232, Leagues 
alſo with the duke of Britanny, 5. Inſurrection in Yorkſhire, 16. 
Confuſion in this period of the Engliſh hiſtory, 234. Quells an in- 
ſorrection in Lincolnſhire, 235. Secretly gains over Clarence from 
Warwick's intereſt, 238. "Marches againſt Warwick's army, 241. 
Chaſed from his own camp by the treachery of the marquis of Mon- 
tacute, 26. Flies to Holland, 242. Aſſiſted by the duke of Bur- 
undy, he lands in Yorkſhire, and puſhes for London, 246. Enters 
ondon, and gets poſſeſſion of Henry VI. 247. Defeats Warwick at 
Barnet, 249. Defeats queen Margaret's army at Teukſbury, 250. 
Reſigns himſelf to gaiety on the return of peace, 252. Projects an 
invaſion of France, ib. Invades France, 253. Lewis agrees to buy 
peace by x tribute, 255. Interview with Lewis, 16. Obſtructs the 
duke of Clarence's marriage with the heireſs of Burgundy, 260. Pro- 
cures his trial and execution, 262. Contracts marriage for all his 
children, without effect, 254. His death, character, and family, 265. 
Reflections on the ſtate of the court at this period, 266. Leaves his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter regent, during the minority of his ſon, 
267. His legitimacy denied by the duke of Glouceſter, 277. 
———— V. State of parties at his acceſſion, iii. 266. The duke of 
Glouceſter left regent during his minority, 267, His perſon intruſted 
to the earl of Rivers, 263. His guardian arreſted by the duke of 
Glouceſter, 270. Is murdered in the Tower with his brother the 
duke of York, by order of Richard III. 280, Their bodies found in 
the reign of Charles II. 281. 2 
. prince, ſon of Henry VIII. born, iv. 176. His mother, queen 
Jane Seymour, dies, 18. Is contracted to Mary, the infant queen of 
Scotland, 233. His father Henry VIII. dies, 265. | 
—— VI. his acceſſion, iv. 281. Names of the regency during his 
minority, 16. The earl of Hertford choſen protector, and made duke 
of Somerſet, 283. Somerſet obtains a confirmation of his autharity by 
patent, 286, Diſcovers a propenſity to literature, 288, His reluctance 
at ſigning the warrant for the execution of Joan Boacher, 324. Is 
removed to Windſor-caſtle by the protector, 337. Is addreſſed by the 
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council to diſmiſs Somerſet, which he complies with, 338. A new 
council of regency formed, 339. His grief at his ſiſter the lady Mary's 
obſtipacy in the catholic faith, 347. Is induced by Northumberland 
to write Circular letters to the ſheriffs for chuling a new parliament, 
358. Subſidies granted him by parliament, 359. Amount of the 
crown debts at this time, 16. Eis health declines, 260. 362. Orders 
the judges to prepare a deed of ſettlement for the ſucceſhon of lady 
Jane Gray, 16. Signs the patent for her ſucceſſion, 364. His phy- 
ſicians diſmiſſed, and his cure intruſted to an old woman, 16. Dies, 

365. His character, 26. 

Eawin, ſucceſſor to Adelfrid, king of Northumberland, his wiſe govern- 

ment, 1. 42. His ſingular eſcape from aſſaſſination, 16. Converted 
to chriſtianity, 43. Slain in the battle by Penda king of Mercia, 44. 
His kingdom divided, and his family extinguiſhed, 26. 

=— and Morcar. See Morcar. | | 

Edwy, ſucceſſor to Edred, king of England, his perſonal character, 
1. 114. His ſubjects revolt at the inſtigation of the clergy, 116. 

Efingham, lord, is ſent with a ſquadron to Spain, to convoy Philip to 
England, but is afraid of his ſeamen, iv. 397. Is one of queen 
Elizabeth's ambaſſadors at the treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, v. 17. 

» lord Howard of, commands the Engliſh navy deſtined to op- 
pole the Spaniſh invincible armada, v. 335. 1s attacked by the ar- 
mada, under the duke of Medina Sidonia, 342. Attacks and dif- 
concerts the armada at Calais, 343. Takes command of the fleet 

_ ſent againſt Cadiz, 379. Cadiz taken and plundered, 380. Is 
created earl of Nottingham, 381. See Nottingham. 

Egbert, ſon of Ercombert, king of Kent, his cruel ſcheme to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion to his ſon, i. 39. 

—— king of Weſſex, his deſcent, i. 56. Takes refuge, and im- 
proves himſelf in the court of Charlemagne, 58. Recalled to en- 
Joy the ſucceſſion, 57. State of Weflex at his acceſſion, 58. Defeats 
the Mercians, 16. Conquers Kent and Eſſex, 59. The Eaft Angles 
Put themſelves under his protection, 16. Conquers Mercia, 76. 
Northumberland, 18. Unites the heptarchy under his government, 
16. 66. 

Egmont, count, the Spaniſh general, deſeats De Thermes, the French 

governor of Calais, in Flanders, by the accidental aſſiſtance of an 
Engliſh ſquadron then on the coaſt, iv. 444. Is put to death by the 
duke d' Alva, v. 194. 

Eland, Sir William, governor of Nottingham-caſtle, betrays Roger 
Mortimer into the hands of Edward III. ii. 379. | 

Elbeuf, marquis of, accompanies queen Mary in her return to Scotland, 
v. 45.. Is concerned in a riot at the houſe of Aliſon Craig, which 
the church takes cognizance of, 52. | 

Eleanor, daughter of William duke of Guienne, why divorced from 
Lewis VII. of France, i. 67. Married to prince Henry, fon. of 
Stephen, king of England, 308. Inſtigates her ſons to revolt againſt 
their father, 436. Attempts to eſcape to France, and is confined by 
her huſband, 16. Obtains her hereditary dominions from her huſband, 


455. Is releaſed and made regent by her ſon Richard I. unt'l 3 
riva 
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rival in England, ii. 2. Carries Barengaria, her ſon's intended 
bride, to him at Meſſina, and returns, 12. Writes to the pope on 
Richard's being impriſoned in Germany, 23. - Arrives in Germany 
with the ſtipulated ranſom, and releaſes him, 28. Her averſion to 
Conſtantia, mother of Arthur duke of Britanny, 40. 

Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, married to Henry III. of 
England, ji. 163. The bounties beſtowed on her relations, 16. The 
populace of London inſult her, 199. Prepares a force abroad, to re- 
ſtore her huſband from the tyranny of Leiceſter, which is diſperſed by 
bad winds, 209. Dies, 257. l 

Elections to parliament, review of the laws relating to, during the reign 
of Henry VI. iii. 213. How regulated under the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwel, vii. 238. 8 

Elfleda, a waiting maid, how ſhe became miſtreſs to king Edgar, i. 122. 

Eifrida, the daughter of Olgar earl of Devonſhire, treacherouſly ob- 
tained in marriage by Athelwold, favourite to king Edgar, 1. 124. 
Eſpouſed by Edgar, 125. Cauſes her ſon-in-law King Edward the 
martyr to be killed, 129. 

Elgiva, wife to Edwy, king of England, ſhockingly murdered by the 
clergy, 1. 116. Other repreſentations of this ſtory, 473. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, born, iv. 113. 
Is created princeſs of Wales, 18. Treaty entered into by her father 
for marrying her to the duke of Angouleme, 141. Her mother be- 
headed, 161. Is illegitimated by parliament, 163. Is reſtored to 
her right of ſucceſſion by parliament, 242. Is addreſſed by the lord 
Seymour, 315. Raiſes a body of horſe to ſupport her ſiſter Mary, 
againſt the lady Jane Gray, 372. Cauſe of her ſiſter's firſt declared 
animoſity to her, 380. Is confined by her ſiſter under colour of 
Wiat's inſurrection, 390. Is releaſed by the mediation of Philip, 
402. Owes this protection to his policy, 76, Retires into the coun- 

try, and devotes herſelf to ſtudy, 442. Her prudence on the propoſal 
of marriage made by the king of Sweden, 13. Her caution with re- 
gard to religion, 443. Her ſiſter Mary dies, 445. Great joy mani- 
feſted both by parliament and people at her acceſſion, v. 2. Her be- 
baviour on arriving at the Tower, 18. Receives all the biſhops 
kindly, excepting Bonner, 3. Notifies her election to foreign courts, 
ib. Her motives for declining Philip's offers of marriage, 4. Noti- 
fies her acceſſion to the pope, and his expreſſions on the occaſion, 76, 
Recals her ambaſſador from Rome, 5. Forms her council, 76. 
Makes Cecil ſecretary of ſtate, 16. Is adviſed by Cecil to reſtore the 
proteſtant religion, 16. Her caution in this maiter, 7. Prohibits 
all preaching without licence, to ſuppreſs the violent attacks of catho- 
lics and reformers on each other, 13. Prohibits the elevation of the 
hoſte, 7. The biſhops diſguſted, 8. Is crowned, 156. Her popular 
behaviour, 16. Her title recognized by the new parliament, 9. Is 
declared governeſs of the church by parliament, 10. The powers 
conferred under this title, 13. All Edward's ſtatutes concerning re- 
ligion confirmed, 185. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 12. 
Grants voted to her by the commons, 13. Her anſwer to the ad- 
dreſs of the commons to fix on the choice of a huſband, 18. Her 
addreſs in conciliating the catholics to the reformed religion, 15. 
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KRejects the ropoſal of Philip, for her adhering to the Spaniſh alli. 
ance againſt France, 16. Her treaty with Henry, reſpecting the 
reſtitution. of Calais, 17. Henry ſolicits her excommunication at 
the court of Rome, 19. Mary, queen of Scotland, and her huſband 
the Dauphin, aſſume the arms and title of England, 16. The riſe 
of her violent jealouſy, againſt Mary, 20. Receives a deputation 
from the proteſtant malcontents in Scotland for aſſiſtance, and is 
rſuaded by Cecil to grant it, 33. Sends a fleet and army to Scot- 
nd, 35. Concludes a treaty with the aſſociation called the Con- 
gregation of the Lord, ib. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Review of 
Jer conduct in this affair, 37. Receives a ſecond deputation from 
the Scots reformers, with thanks, and deſire of farther aid, 39. 
Applies to Mary, queen of Scots, for a ratification of the treaty 
of Edinburgh, and a renunciation of her pretenſions to the Engliſh 
crown, which ſhe refuſes, 42. Denies Mary a paſſage through Eng- 
land, on her return to Scotland, 5. Mary's ſpirited reply on the 
occaſion, 16. Equips a fleet with a ſuppoſed deſign of intercepting 
Mary, who eſcapes it, 45. Her reply to Mary's requeſt of being 
declared ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, 56. Is apparently te- 
conciled to her, 59. Her prudent adminiſtration, 13. Divers pro- 
poſals of marriage made to her, 60. Gives a gentle refuſal to them 
all, 61. Her averſion to the idea of a ſucceſſor, ib. Cruelly per- 
ſecutes the earl of Hertford and his lady from this motive, 62. 
Pardons Arthur Pole, and others, convicted of a conſpiracy, ib. 
Philip of Spain begins to manifeſt his enmity to her, 68. Enters 
into a treaty with the prince of Conde, and has Havre-de-Grace 
ut into her hands, 71. Aſſiſts the French proteſtants, after the 
* of Dreux, 73. Falls dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox, ib. 
Is addreſſed by the commons to marry, 16. Her reflections on 
this ſubject, 74. Her replies, 75. Supplies granted her by par- 
hament and convocation, 77. Her manifeſto on taking poſſeſſion 
of Havre-de-Grace, i6. Is neglected in the treaty between Condé 
and the French court,. and reſolves to retain = 79. Havre 
taken, and the plague brought into England by the garriſon, 80. 
Makes a reſignation of her claim to Calais, 16. Maintains an ami- 
cable correſpondence with Mary, but declines an interview, 81. 
Her addreſs in preventing Mary from contracting a foreign alliance by 
marriage, 82. Propoſes the earl of Leiceſter to her, 18. Her du- 
plicity in this propoſal, 83. Expoſes her weakneſs and rivalſhip in 
— converſation with Melvil the Scots ambaſſador, 84. Favours the 
marriage of Mary with lord Darnly, 86. Her duplicity again mani- 
feſted in this inſtance, 27. Encourages the Scots malcontents to riſe 
againſt Mary, go. Diſavows any connexion with them on the failure 
of the enterpriſe, 91. Her behaviour on receiving news of the birth 
of prince James of Scotland, 100. Promiſes the commons to marry, 
and gives her reaſons againſt naming a ſucceſſor, 102. Prohibits 
their; debates on this ſubject, 6. Revokes her prohibition, 103. 
Her ſpeech at diſſolving the parliament, 13. Remonſtrates with 
Mary againſt her marriage with Bothwel, 115. Sends Throgmorton 
ambaſſador to Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 121, The 
tenor ef his commiſſion, 16. | Sends Mary offers of aſſiſtance * her 
| eſcape 
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eſcape from Lochleven-caſtle, 127. Mary, after being defeated by 
Murray, takes refuge in England, and defires her protection, 128. 
CeciPs advice to her on this occaſion, 129. Requires Mary to clear 
Herſelf from 'the murder of her huſband, 132. Requires Murray to 
ae his conduct towards Mary, 18. Appoints commiſſioners for 

earing the cauſe at Vork, 134. Queries propoſed to her by Murray. 
138. Transfers the conferences to Hampton- court, and appoints ad- 
ditional commiſſioners, 139. Her anſwer to Murray's queries, 76. 
Lays the reſuk cf the conference before her privy-council, 143. Her 


reply to the Scots commiſſioners, 144. Diſmiſles Murray with a pre- 


ſent for his expences, 145. Detains the duke of Chatelraut till 
Murray's departure, 14. Still refuſes to acknowledge the young 
king, 146. Mary refuſes all conceſſions, 16. Renews her demand 
for the reſtitution of Calais, 147. The chancellor L'Hoſpital's pleas 
to elude the demand, 16. Enters into a fruitleſs negotiation for mar- 
riage with the archduke Charles, 148. Inſtances of her reluQtance in 
the work of church-reformation, 152. Is attached to the doctrine of 
the real preſence, 153, nate. Endeavours to depreſs the puritans, 155. 
Her great regard and attachment to Cecil, 158. Gives the duke of 


Norfolk hints of her knowledge of his negotiations in order to 


a marriage with Mary queen of Scots, 160. Norfolk committed to 
the Tower, 162. Mary removed to Coventry, and more ftritly 
guarded, 16. The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland raiſe 
an inſurrection in the north, 163. Releaſes Norfolk on promiſe of 
relinquiſhing thoughts of Mary, 165. Amuſes Mary with nego- 
tiations, 16. Her propoſals to Murray in her behalf, 166. Sends 
Suſſex with forces to Scotland, to check the progreſs of Mary's 
party, 168. Deſires the Scots, on Murray's death, not to ele an- 
other regent, 18. Her ambiguous conduct to balance the factions in 
Scotland, 169. Sends terms of a treaty to Mary, who _ to 
them, 170, Her meaſures to fruſtrate this treaty, 17 ommiſ- 
ſioners ſent by the Scots parliament to treat with her, ;6. Is diſguſted 
with their republican principles, 16. Diſmiſſes them without con- 
@udiog any thing, 172. Is excommunicated by pope Pius V. 76. 

ummons a parliament after five years interval, 173. Prohibits them 
from meddling with affairs of ſtate, 16. Summons Strickland a com- 
moner before the council, for introducing a bill for amending the 
liturgy, 175. Prohibits him from attending the houſe, 18. Yelver- 
ton's ſpeech in the houſe on that occaſion, 16. Reſtores Strickland to 
his ſeat, 177. Employs the houſe of lords to check the commons in 
debating of religious reformation, 16. Bell, a commoner, ſeverely re- 
Primarided by the council, for a motion againſt an excluſive patent 
granted to a trading company at Briſtol, 180. Orders the lord keeper 
Bacon to reprove the commons at the cloſe of the ſeſſion for their 
freedom, 181. Remarks on her notion of the proper objects of par- 
liamentary concern, 16. Her frugality and ſchemes to avoid aſking 
ſupplies of parliament, 184. Aſſiſts the queen of Navarre with mo- 
ney, and allows men to be raiſed for the aſſiſtance of the French pro- 
teſtants, 187. Receives propoſals of marriage with the duke of 
Anjou, 189. Protects the Flemiſh refugees, 194. Seizes ſome money 
intended for the duke of Alva, 6. Diſcovers Norfolk's a 
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who is tried and executed, 199. Remonſtrates with Mary concerning 
her conduct, 200. Reduces Mary's party in Scotland, 203. Con. 
cludes a defenſive alliance with France, 204. Her reception of Fe. 
nelon, the French ambaſſador, ordered to excuſe the maſſacre of 
Paris to her, 206. Her prudent reflection and conduct on this occaſion, 
208. Aſſiſts the German levies for the ſervice of the Hugonots, 213. 
Is obliged to deny giving farther countenance to the Flemiſh exiles, 
214. Receives an embaſly from the revolted Hollanders to implore 
aſſiſtance, 218. Sends fir Henry Cobham to intercede with Philip in 
their behalf, 219. Concludes a treaty with the prince of Orange, 
and agrees to atift him againſt the Spaniards, 220. Her repreſent. 
ations to Philip on the occaſion, 221. A view of her ſituation at this 
time, 222. Renders the confinement of Mary ſtricter, 18. Her 
lenity in religious matters, z6. Her watchful regard over the puritans, 
223. Her frugality and punctuality in paying loans, 224. Is petitioned 
by parliament for church reformation, 228. Interpoſes with the Scots 
adminiſtration, in favour of the earl of Mor:on, 232. Ireland invaded 
by the Spaniards, 233. Her diſpleaſure at the cruelty exerciſed in re- 
ducing them, 234 Countenances the depredations of Francis Drake, 
and knights him, 235. Obtains ſupplies from parliament, 15. Repri- 
mands the commons for appointing a faſt, 236. Her great attachment 
to Simier, the duke of Anjou's agent, 239. Is informed by him of 
Leiceſter's marriage, 240. Receives a private viſit from the duke of 
Anjou, 5. Orders a contract of marriage to be prepared between her 
and Anjou, 241. Receives a ſplendid embaſly from France on the 
occaſion, ib. Sends Walſingham ambaſſador to Paris, 242. The 
ſtrange fluctuations of her conduct on this affair, 16. The duke of 
Anjou comes over to England, 243. Gives bim a ring from her own 
finger, 244. Is diſſuaded from this marriage, particularly by fir 
Philip Sidney, 245: Rejects the duke of Anjou, 247. Sends an 
embaſſy to Scotland, on James being taken from the power of Lenox 
and Arran, 249. Receives a pathetic letter from Mary, 250. Her 
reflections on this letter, 252. Opens a negotiation in Scotland for 
Mary's liberty, 254. Reproaches James with 1nconttancy, 255. Sends 
Waliingham to Scotland, to diſcover the character of James, 16. Pro- 
cures a change in the Scots miniſtry, 256. Artifices practiſed by her 
miniſtry to detect conſpiracies, 257. An affociation formed to protect 
her againſt all violence, 258. Calls a parliament, 259. Receives ſup- 
plies from it, 260, Eſtabliſhes the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
262. Her ſpeech to parliament, on the applications made for farther 
reformation, 264. Enlarges the powers of the eccleſiaſtical court, 
265. Conſpiracies formed againſt her life, 16. Concludes another 
league with the States, and takes poſſeſſion of the towns aſſigned her 
for ſecurity, 271. Sends fir Francis Drake againſt the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, 274. Her motives in ſending Dr. Wotton ' ambaſſador to 
Scotland, 277. Concludes a league with James for their mutual de- 
fence, 279. Appoints a commiſſion for the trial of Mary queen of 
Scots, 291. Calls a parliament on Mary's condemnation, 300. 
Appears unwilling to carry Mary's ſentence into execution, 301. 
Mary's laſt letter to her, 403, The duplicity of her conduct, in re- 


gard to Mary, 307. Her behaviour on the execution of Mary, goo: 
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Her letter to James, 321. Recals Leiceſter from Holland, 329. 
Prepares for defence againſt the Spaniſh invincible armada, 334. Her 
vigilance and prudence, 336. Her lenity toward her catholic ſubjects 
at this time, 337. Viſits the camp at Tilbury, 338. Receives ſup- 
plies from parliament, on the deſtruction of the armada, 345. Pro- 
hibits the commons from meddling with eccleſiaſtical affairs, 346. 
Checks their intended regulations of purveyance, 347. Retains great 
jealouſy of James of Scotland, 351. Endeavours to prevent James 
from marrying, 352. Afiſts Henry of Navarre againſt the king of 
France, 355. Sends him men and money on his acceſſion to the 
crown of France, 357. Sends him farther aſſiſtance by treaty, 359. 
361. Calls a parliament, 363. Her haughty reply to the uſual re- 
queſts of the ſpeaker of the commons, ib. Sends ſeveral members to 
priſon, for reviving the queſtion about the ſucceſſion, 364. Her injunc- 
tions to the ſpeaker, on Morris's motion againſt eccleſiaſtical abuſes of 
power, 365. Her ſpeech to parliament, 367. Her advice and con- 
duct to James of Scotland, on the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt 
him, 371. Her phyſician receives a bribe from the Spaniſh miniſters 
to poiſon her, and is executed for it, 373. Concludes a new treaty 
with the United Provinces, 375. Fits out an armament which takes 


and plunders Cadiz, 379. Makes Eſſex earl marſhal of England, 


384. Calls a parliament, 385. Her pleas for a ſupply, 16. Ob. 
tains a grant, 6. Gives Eſſex a box on the ear, 391. Concludes a 
new treaty with the States, 393. Sends Eſſex lord lieutenant to Ire- 
land, 404. Orders Eſſex to diſplace the earl of Southampton, 40;. 
Is diſpleaſed with his conduct, 409. Her behaviour to him on his 
unexpected journey to court, 410. Her ſorrow on his illneſs, 411. 
Sends lord Mountjoy to Ireland, in the room of Eſſex, 413. Cauſes 
Eſſex to be examined before the privy council, 414. Retuſes to re- 
new his patent for the monopoly of ſweet wines, 418. Is informed 
that Eſſex ridicules her perſon and age, 420. Is informed of Eſſex's 
rebellious ſchemes, 425. Her irreiolution with regard to the exe- 
cution of Eſſex, 429. Conſents to his death, 430. Meditates a 
new ſyſtem of policy for Europe, in conjunction with Henry LV. of 


France, 433. Is induced to pay her ſoldiers in Ireland with baſe 


money, 435. Her enormous grants of monopolies, 439. Is induced 
to reſtrain them, 441. The abje& acknowledgments of the houſs 
of commons, on her promile to cancel the moſt oppreſſive of the pa- 


' tents, 16. Falls into a profound melancholy, 445. Inquiry into the 


cauſe, 16. The countels of Nottingham confeſſes her treachery to 
Eſſex, 446. Her unconquerable grief on this occaſion, 8. Dies, 447. 
Her character, 448. Review of her adminiſtration, 451. Her arbi- 
trary exertion of her prerogatives, 452. Star-chamber, 453. Court 
of high commiſſion, 454. - Martial law, 455. Orders vagabonds to 
be puniſhed by martial law, 456. Her indignation againſt Hayward, 
an author, averted by the plealantry of Bacon, 457. Her method of 
oppreſſing turbulent ſubjects, 459. Her arbitrary exaction of loans, 
460. ViRualled her navy by means of her prerogative of purveyance, 
461. Her arbitrary uſe of embargoes, 462. Diſallowed the legiſ- 
lative power of parliament, 13. Her tyrannical proclamations, 
403. Oppreſſive and cruel acts of power by her and her miniſtry, 


404. 
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4654. Bad ſtate of morals, and remiſs execution of juſtice, during her 
reign, 469. Her revenues, 472. She threatens to deprive the 
biſhop of Ely of his ſee for not tulfilling an engagement concerning 
_ the exchange of ſome land, 76, ate. Her curious letter to him on 
_ that ſabject, %. The true reaſon of her parſimony, 16. Debts owing 
to her by foreign princes, 473. Her extraordinary charges, and pre- 
ſents to Eſſex, 474. Amount of the ſupplies ſhe received from par. 
Hament, #5. Her credit eſtabliſhed in the city of London, 476. Her 
commercial regulations, 477. Her improvement of the navy, 480. 
Her oſtentation in dreſs, 488. Her extraordinary learning, 490. Re- 
ports to her prejudice, which were communicated to her by Mary 
queen of Scots, 506. Her ſpeech in the camp at Tilbury, 516, 
Remarks on her partiality to the earl of Leiceſter, 517. The gallant 

_ fiyle in which her courtiers uſed to addreſs her, and ſpeak of her, 
526, Harriſon's account of her navy, 533. "1 

Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. is married to Frederic, elector 
palatine, vi. 63. | | 

, princeſs, mas Ty of Charles I. his charge to her, before his 
execution, vii. 142. ies of grief, 151. 

Elliot, Sir John, reads a remonſtrance framed by bim, in the houſe of 
commons, againſt tonnage and poundage, vi. 273, His ſentence by 
the court of King's-bench, 276. Dies, 277. 

E/for, friar, interrupts Dr. Corren, preaching before Henry VIII. and 
jollifies friar Peyto's abuſe of the king, iv. 134. Is cenſured by the 
council for it, 18. | | | 

Ely, Longchamp biſhop of, appointed joint guardian of the realm, 

with the biſhop of Durham, by Richard I. during his abſence on 
the cruſade, ii. 6. His character and preferments, 7. Arreſts 
his coadjutor the biſhop of Durham, and extorts a reſignation of 
the earldom of Northumberland from him, 16. His oftentatious 
aſſumption of the ſole adminiſtration of government, ib. Forced 
to fly 8 ſea, by prince John, 17. Intrigues with Philip of 
France, 7b. 


 Embargoes, the arbitrary ſiniſter uſe of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 462. 


Emma, ſiſter of Richard duke of Normandy, married to Ethelred 
king of England, 1, 135. Ethelred dies, 146. Marries Canute his 

-ſocceflor, 150. Flies to Flanders, 155. Confined to the monaſtery 
of Wincheſter, by Edward the Confe ſſor, 161. 

Empſon, a lawyer, and the inſtrument of the opprefiions exerciſed 
by Henry VII. his character, iii. 387. His mode of practice, 
16. Extract from his private Memorandums, 396, mote. Sum- 
moned before the privy council of Henry VIII. 411. His ſhrewd 
apology for his conduct, 13. Committed go the Tower, 412. Tried, 
7h. Executed to pleaſe the people, 76. - Wy: 4 

England; ſee Britain, and the ſeveral kingdoms which compoſed the 
Saxon heptarchy. See alſo its princes under their reſpective names. 
When united into one kingdom, i. 59. 66. Divided into ſhires, &c. 
92. Pays tribute to the Danes, 133. Conquered by the Normans, 
193. Review of the Saxon government in, 197. Brief ſtate of, at the 
. acceſſion of Henry II. 273. Review of, at his death, 464. The ope- 

ration of the interdict it was laid under on account of king John's oppo” 
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ftion to pope Innocent III. ji. 62. The executive and judicial 
powers, where lodged under the Anglo-Norman government, 121. 
A general view of its ſituation at the time of Henry III. 193. The 
bad internal police at that time, 227. Intentions even then formed 


for ſhaking off the papal yoke, 229. The firſt beginnings of popular 


government in, 272. 'The ſource of the long antipathy between the 


natives of, and thoſe of France, 397. A great plague in, 448. The 


popular ſentiments of papal power over, in the reign of Edward III. 493. 
State of its exports and imports in the year 1354, 495. An inquiry 
into the nature of the homage paid to the kings of, by thoſe of Scot- 
land, 501, Why generally ſucceſsful in its conteſts with France, iii. 
98. Reflektions on the ancient hiſtorians of, 296. Extenſion of the 
regal authority by Henry VII. 396. An inquiry how far the diſpo- 
ſition of the people co-operated with the defigns. of Henry VIII. in 
renouncing all ſubjection to the church of Rome, iv. 125. The 
leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 150. The authority of the biſhop of 
Rome totally renounced by parliament, 164. - Articles of faith framed 
by the convocation, 166. The reformation promoted by the acceſſion 
of Edward VI. 287, Battle of Pinkey, 303. Grievances of the 
people at the infancy of the reformation, 326. Inſurrections, 329. 
Articles of marriage between queen Mary and Philip of Spain, 387. 
Reflections of the people on this match, 13. Cruel perſecution of 
reformers, 411. 430. Is engaged by Philip in his war with France, 
432. Calais taken by the duke of Guiſe, 435. Death of queen 
Mary, 446. State of the navy during her reign, 448. Laws re- 
ſpecting trade, i5. An embaſly ſent by the czar of Muſcovy, 449. 
The mean naſty manner of living among the Engliſh at this time, 


450. Great alteration in this reſpet, 462. Acceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, v. i. The proteſtant religion. reſtored, 10. Peace of 
Cateau Cambreſis, 17. The plague brought over from Havre de 
Grace by the earl of Warwic, 80, Uſeful manufactures introduced 
by the Flemiſh refugees, 194. A treaty concluded by Elizabeth 
with the revolted Hollanders, 220. A voyage round the world, per- 


formed by fir Francis Drake, 234. Seminaries founded abroad for. 


the education of Engliſh catholics, 236. Eftabliſhment of the court 
of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 262. Preparations for reſiſting the Spaniſh 
invincible armada, 334. The armada deſtroyed, 343. Enormous 
grants of monopolies by Elizabeth, 439. Death of queen Eliza- 


beth, 447. Review of the ſtate of, during her reign, 451. Com- 


pared with the Torkiſh government, 459. Bad ſtate of morals, and 
remiſs execution of juſtice, during her reign, 469, Firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the Eaſt India company, 477. An excluſive patent granted by 
John Baſilides, czar of Muſcovy, of the whole trade with that 
country, to the Engliſh, 478. This privilege taken away by the 
czar Theodore, 18. Commencement of the trade with Turkey, 479. 
State of the navy in this reign, 480. Number of the people, 482. 
The firſt law for the relief of the poor, when paſſed, 484. 'The 
current ſpecie in, at the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, 485. Re- 
view of manners at this time, 16. State of literature, 490. Accel- 
ſion of James VI. of Scotland to the crown, vi. 1. Great alteration 
obſervable in, at 'this time, by the progreſs of letters and improve- 
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ment in arts, 21. Almoſt all the _foreigg trade of, monopoliſed 


r. 


by excluſive companies, 23. Peace concluded with Spain, 27. The 
hoſtile laws reſpecting Scotland aboliſhed, 41. Crown and people, 
how affected by the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies, 47. Death of 
James I. 8 3. Miſcellaneous remarks on this period of hiſtory, 157, 
Colonies eſtabliſned in America, 185. Characters of its early writers 
on the revival of learning, 190. Peace concluded with France and 
Spain, 279. The preſent happy ſtate of its foreign affairs, 76, The 
long parliament ſummoned, 365. Reflections on the commencement 
of the civil war, 485. State of parties when the king erected his 
ſtandard at Nottingham, 494. Battle of Edge-hill, 506. Briſtol 
taken by prince Rupert, 523. Battle of Newbury, 534. Battle of 
Marſton-moor, vii. 11. Second battle of Newbury, 17. Meeting 
of the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, 32. Battle of Naſeby, 
57. Briſtol taken, and prince Rupert diſmiſſed, 61. The preſby— 
terian diſcipline eſtabliſhed by parliament, 69. Trial of the king, 
156. Execution of Charles I. 143. Confuſed ſtate of the nation 
after this event, 156. Battle of Worceſter, 196. Confuſed ſtate of 
religion, 202. Its foreign exertions at this time, 203. See Common. 
wealth of England. Engagement between Blake and Tromp, the 
Dutch be Baer, 212. War commenced with the States, 213. See 
Blake, Aſcue, Pen, &c. The advantages now gained at ſea owing to 
the ſhip-money levied by Charles, 216. The long parliament ter- 


minated by. Cromwel, 219. State of parties at this time, 226. 4 


new parliament ſummoned by Cromwel, 227. Cromwel choſen pro- 
tector, 232. See ProteForate. Peace with the Dutch, 236. Is di- 
vided into twelve military juriſdictions, under ſo many m8jor-generals, 


244. Tunis bombarded by Blake, 254. Jamaica taken by Pen and 


Venables, 16. The foreign and domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, 
258, Death of Oliver Cromwel, 286. Acceſſion of Richard Crom. 
wel, 293. He reſigns, 297. The long parliament reſtored, 298. 
The parliament expelled by the army, and a committee of ſafety 
appointed, 303. State of foreign affairs, 304. The long parliament 


again reſtored, 313. The long parliament diſſolved, 320. Charles II. 


proclaimed, 328. A review of internal circumſtances at this period, 
330. Dunkirk ſold to the French, 386. Motives which produced 
the Dutch war, 397. New York taken, 399. Alteration in the 
method of taxing the clergy, 401. War declared againſt the States, 
402. Greatplague of London, 408. Fire of London, 415. Peace 
of Breda, 422. Triple alliance, 435. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

7. Charles contracts a private league with Louis XIV. 464. War 
with Holland, 479., Peace with Holland, 513. The princeſs Mary 
married to the prince of Orange, viii. 35. The popiſh plot, 63. 
A quo warrants iſſued againſt the city of London, 178. Conditions 
on which the charter was reſtored, 181. Moſt of the corporations 
ſurrender their charters, 16. Death of Charles II. and acceſſion of 
his brother James II. 20g. The duke of Monmouth defeated it 
Sedgmoor, 229. The court of high commiſſion revived by James, 
254. Declaration of indulgencies publiſhed, 256. A ſolemn em- 
baſſy to Rome, 261. Caſe of Magdalen-college, 265. The Eng- 


liſh make applications to the * of Orange, 282. The mint 
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of Orange's preparations, 285. His declaration publiſhed, 290. 
Lands at Torbay, 294. The king deſerts his kingdom, and embarks 
for France, 305. The convention-parliament called, 308. State of 
parties at this critical time, 310. The crown ſettled on the' prince 
and princeſs of Orange, 319. Reflections on this revolution, 74. 
Remarks on the adminiſtration of the Stuart family while they en- 
joyed the government, 320. State of finances fince the reſtoration, 
324. State of the navy between the reſtoration and revolution, 325. 
State of commerce, 328. Great increaſe of wealth, 329. State of 
manners, 331. Royal ſociety inſtituted, 332. Account of learned 
men at this period, 333. =O 

Entails, a ſtatute paſſed by Edward I. to allow, ii. 321. A law of 
Henry VII. to empower the owners of eſtates to break them, iii. 
400. Important effects of this ſtatute, 16. 


Epiſcepacy, is aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 334. Is abjured in England, | 


vii, 32. Is reſtored in England, 361. Is tacitly reſtored in Scot- 
land, 366. | 

Eraſmus, his account of the mean naſty manner of living among the 
Engliſh, iv. 448. 


Ercombert, ſon of Eadbald king of Kent, his piety celebrated by Bede, 


i. 39. | 
Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, ſent by pope Alexander, as his legate, to 


William the Conqueror, i. 256. Summons a council at Wincheſter, 
ib. Degrades Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, 257. | 

Erne, two engagements on the banks of, between Edward Baliol and 
the earl of Mar, ii. 384. 

Erudition of a Chriſtian man, a treatiſe ſo called, publiſhed by Henry 
VIII. iv. 223. Subſcription to this work enjoined by parliament, 
238. 

Eſcbeats, the great advantages made of them by the Anglo-Norman 
kings, ii. 128. 

Eſcus, the ſon of Hevgiſt king of Kent, his character, i. 28. 

Eſſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, 1. 51. 

, Cromwel earl of. See Cromavel. 

„the young earl of, attends his father-in-law the earl of Lei- 
ceiter, in his expedition to the United Provinces, v. 273. Joins Sir 
Francis Drake ſecretly in his expedition againſt Portugal, 350. Com- 
mands a body of forces ſent to the aſſiſtance of Henry IV. of France, 
360, Commands the forces fent againſt Cadiz, 379. Fakes Cadiz 
by aſſault, and plunders it, 380. His eagerneſs to profecute farther 
advantages, 381. Is appointed to command a ſecond armament 

_ againſt Spain, 382. Is by a ſtorm forced to alter his deſtination to 
the intercepting the Indian fleet, 26. Miſſes all but three ſhips, 384. 
Is made earl marſhal of England, 1%. Inſtances of his lofty ſpirit and 
raſh conduct, 390. His reſentment on receiving a blow from Eliza- 
beth, 391. Solicits the government of Ireland, 403. Is ſent to 
Ireland under the title of lord lieutenant, 404. His formidable 
army and extenſive powers, 16. Difobeys the queen in promoting 
the earl of Southampton, 405. Is miſled in his firſt movements by 
the Iriſh council, 406. His unſucceſsful expedition into Munſter, 

407. His treaty with Tyrone, 308. His ſudden journey to London, 
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And conference with the queen, 409. Is committed to cuſtody, and 
alls ill, 410.  Ts.examthined befare the privy council, 44. His de- 
” Ries, . . The ſemence pronounced againtt him by the Jord-keeper, 
415. His patent for the N of ſweet wines refuſed. to be re- 
need by the queen, 418. His intrigues againſt the queen, 419, 
" TE his amour in ſatirical reflections againſt her, 420. Con. 
_©* erts a plan for obliging the queen to declare. James of Sc d her 
ſocceſſor, 421. Maintains a cotreſpondence with James, 422. En- 
tters into a conſpiracy at Drury-houſe, 423. Is ſummoned, to the 
© Eouncil, 424. Sallies out with his friends into the city, 425. -- Meet- 
_- Ing with no countenance, he returns and ſurrenders, 427. Is tried 
and condemned, 76. 428. Makes a full confeſſion, to the council, 
429. ls executed, 430. His character, 431. The counteſs of Not- 
tingham's treachery towards him diſcovered, 446. Amount of the 
1 queen's gifts to him, 473. His letter. on receiving the blow from 
© Elizabeth, 524. | | ——_— 
Eger, Devereux, the young earl of, marries the lady Frances Howard, 
vi. 67. Her obſtinate averſion to him, 2b. The ſecret motive of his 
_ diſguſt, 16. Is divorced from his lady, 70. Encourages, the oppo- 
tion of the commons to Charles I. 462. Is made general of the 
__ Parliament's army, 490. The ſeparate bodies of forces all aſſemble 
under him at Northampton, 503. A body of his forces defeated by 
prince Rupert, 2 Marches from Worceſter to meet the king, 
06. Battle of t -hill, 25. Arrives at London, 509. Is Joined 
— the city trained-bands, ih. Takes Reading, 5 12. Is joined by 
ſir William Waller, 515. His army ſurpriſed by prince Rupert, 
. and Hambden killed, 521. Retires toward London, 522. Exhorts 
the parliament to peace, 530. Marches to the relief of Glouceſter, 
531. Obliges the king to raife the ſiege, 16. Battle of Newbury, 
32. Returns to London, 533. Is applied to by the royal party, 
| ba reſiſts all perſonal treaty with them, vii. 5. His forces in Corn- 
wal reduced by the king, 16. Collects his army again, and, in 
conjunction with Mancheſter and Cromwel, defeats the king at New- 
' bury, 17. Refigns his command in conſequence of the ſelf-denying 
__ordinance, 28, Dies, g.. wake. 
—, earl of, is made treaſurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, 
Vill. 102. Reſigns, 122, 16. Enters into the duke of Monmouth's con- 
ſpiracy, 182. Is apprehended, 188. His extraordinary death, 199. 
Eftater, the entailment of, allowed, ii, zal. Are admitted ta be 
broke, iii. 400. Im portapt conſequences F this latter law, ib. 1A 
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Etching, the art of, by whom invented, viii. 3ũ99:.t.G ww wn 
Erholbore, aſſociated with R n of Kent, i. 
29. His wars, by which be acquired a ſupexiority in the heptarchy, 1b. 
'Elpooles ese, 
. His ſpesch to Auguſtine the monk on Wraet, 34. Is conver 
do cbriſtisgity, 35. Publiſhes a body of written laws, 37. Dies, 38. 
, viſe of Rdvin kipg of Nonbomberland, conrerly ber bu# 
band pol, i pere % „ „ ei üg Ns 
Etheldred, brother to Wolf here, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 47. 
r of king Edward the Elder, ſome account of, with bet 
char 1. | 


1. 102, 
Ethelrd, 
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Flad, brother and ſucceſſor of king Edward the Martyr, haraſſed 


= 
8 


bude Danes, i. 131, 132. 141. Revenges the treachery of Alfric 


duke of Mercia, by putting out his ſon's eyes, 132. Becomes tri- 
butary to the Danes, 133. Marries Emma, 5 er of Richard II. duke 
of Normandy, 135. Cauſes a maſſacre of the Danes, 141. His fleet 
' deſtroyed by the Danes, 143. Conſequent diftreſs and eonfulion, 5. 
+ Retreats to Normandy, 75. Returns, 144. His death, and an ac - 
count of his children, 146. 150. 5 wy” 
Fthelwald; couſin-german to king Edward the elder, rebels againſt 
bim, i. 90. Joins the Eaft Anglian Danes, 100. Killed in 
Rule mm. | = 
Ethelswolf, fon of Egbert, king of England; haraſſed by the Daniſh in- 
vaſions, i. 69. Gains a victory over them at Okeley, 71. Under- 
takes a pilgrimage to Rome, 16. Marries the daughter of the em- 


peror Charles the Bald, 18. Shares his 11 with his ſon, 72. 


Grants to the clergy their claim of tythes, 


Leaves his kingdom 
between his two elder ſons, 


4+ | N 
Ethered, fon of Ethelwolf, ſacceeds his brothers, Ethetbald and 


Echelbert, in the kingdom of England, i. 74. 
Evers, lord, conduQts an inroad into Scotland, and boaſts of his pro- 
greſs, iv. 243, Is killed at the battle of Ancram, 249. 
Eveſham, battle of, between prince Edward and Simon de Montfort, 
earl of Leiceſter, ii, 215; 
Evidence, the ſtate of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, i. 223. 
Evil, Edward the confeſſor the firſt who touched for it, i. 178. 
Europe, influence of the free conſtitutions of the Germans in new- 
modelling the governments of, i. 197. State of, at the commence- 
ment of the cruſades, 296. State of, at the acceſſion of Henry II. 
37 . The balance of power in, well ſecured at the commencement of 
e reign of Henry VIII. iti. 415. The great revolution made in, at 
the commencement of the ſeventeenth century, by the diffuſion of 
letters and progreſs of arts, vi. 21. The liberties of the people in, 
how abridged, 101. Account of the revival of letters in, 190, A 
review of the ſtate of, at the time of the Engliſh protectorate, under 
Oliver Cromwel, vii. 245. | | 8 | 
Fuſtace, count of Bologne, fray between his retinue and the townſmen 
of Dover, i. 163. Endeavours, in conjunction with the Kentiſh- 
men, to ſeize the caſtle of Dover from the Normans, 242. 7 
——, ſon of king Stephen, is refuſed to be anointed as his father's 
ſucceſſor, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 368. | 
Exchange, royal, by whom firſt built, v. 483. | | 
Exchequer, court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inſtitution of, ii. 122. 
- Cauſes in, often heard by the king perſonally, 16. The firſt of che 
four courts of record, among. which its ancient jurifdiftion is now di- 
vided; 123. Appeals to, in what caſes anciently allowed, 125. Ex- 
+ traordinafy inſtances produced from the records, of bribery, and the 
ſale of juſtice, 131. Black book of, its origin, 266. Divided into 
four diner courts, 320. Shut op by Chartes II. vii. 47 
Exciſe the firſt introduction of, in England, by the long parliament, 
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INDEX. 
Fxclsfron-bill, agaiuſt James duke of York, paſſed by the houſe of com- 
mons, viii. 105. Is reſumed by the new parliament, 134. The ar- 
— Bymepts urges for and againſt it, 135. Is paſſed by the commons, 
v_d.roeced by tevorde 139. 
1 dy the ecclefiaftical courts in Scotland, the nature of, 
explained, vi, 86. P 
e of criminals, the extraordinary number of, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and great decreaſe of, fince, v. 533 : 
Freter, beſieged by Perkin Warbec, iii. 379. He raiſes the nes 399. 


# «4 


=———, Courtney, marquis of, enters into a conſpiracy with 


» . 


Pole, iv. 187. Is executed for it, #6. 


FER IE Queen, of Spenſer, a character of that poem, v. 492. 
Fag. a member of the houſe of commons, is 2 by the 
houſe. againſt an * in a law-ſuit to the houſe of lords, viii. 14. 


Fairfax, a character of his tranſtation of Taſſo, vi. 193. | 

. lord, commands fot the king in the north of England, Vi. 513, 
Is defeated at Atherton-moor by the parliamentary forces, 535. 
Raiſes forces and ſecures York, vii. 313. His death and character, 
474, note. His daughter married to the duke of Buckingham, 13. 

„ Sir Thomas. 8 the royaliſts at Wakefield, vi. 535. Diſtin- 
uiſhes himſelf in the battle of Horn-caftle, 73. Reduces the Iriſh 
rces under lord Biron, vii. 7. Defeats colonel Bellaſis at Selby, 8. 

Is joined by the Scots under the earl of Leven, ib. Is joined by the 
earl of Mancheſter, and lays lege to York, 10. Defeats prince Ru- 
pert at Marſton-moor, 12. Takes poſſeſſion of York, 14. Is ap- 
8 general in the room of Eſſex, 28. His ſcheme to retain 
Cromwel in command, notwithſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance, 76, 
His character, 29. Battle of Naſeby, 56. Defeats the king, 58. Re- 
takes Leiceſter, 59. Reduces Bridgwater, Bath, and Sherborne, 60, 
Takes Briſtol, 61. Reduces the weſt of England, 62. His mode- 
ration on the finiſhing the war, 75. The army grows diſcontented, 
and petitions him, 85. A parliament of agitators formed by his 
army, 87. The king is ſeized and brought to the army without his 
knowledge, 15. Cromwel is choſen general, 90. Is appointed, by 
the parliament, * in chief of all the forces, 100. Takes Col- 
cheſter, 128. The army under his nominal command, but under 
Cromwel's influence, marches to London to purge the parliament, 
131. His lady interrupts the trial of the king, 137. How detained 
{ reſcuing the king from execution, 145. Refigns, 188. 
Fakonbridge, lord, ſucceſsful ſtratagem of, at the battle of Touton, 


Falkirk, battle of, between Edward I. and the Scots, ii. 304. 
n 


Fajb.and, Jord, ſecretary 10 Charles I. allifts the king in drawing up 


his memorials againſt the commons, vii. 502. Is killed at the battle 
of Newbury, vi. 533. A ſhort ſummary of his life and, character 15. 
Te the fk ho akords 27h rogalar dedbiton of the Engliſh” conſt 
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Fanines in England, i. 142: 227. 360. ii. 127. 342. 364. 
Farm-houſes, remarks on the ſtatute of Henry VII. for upholding, 


i. 403. . 45 "ws rode HP 
Faftolf, Sir John, defeats the count of Dunois, who attacked. his eon- 


voy to the fiege of Orleans, iii, 140. Retreats from the French at 


, Patay, and is degraded from the order of the garter, 149. 
Fauconberg, lord, marries a daughter of Oliver Cromwel, vii. 276, 


Is ſent to Lewis XIV. at Dunkirk, where he is honourably re 


ceived, 280, 


rules de Breaute, ſeizes and impriſons a judge for finding verdifs | 
againſt his unjuſt practices in the reign of Henry III. ii. 154. His 


puniſhment, 16. 

———, Guy, an officer in the Spaniſh ſetvice, is brought over to exe - 
cute the gunpowder-plot, vi. 32. Is apprehended; 35, Diſcovers 
the conſpiracy, ib. | 5 

Fayal is taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, v. 383. 

Fre-farm rents of the crown, Charles II. empowered by parliament to 
ſell them, vii. 456. | | 

Felonies. See Criminals and Yagrants. 


Felton, John, is executed for fixing the pope's bull of excommuni- | 


cation againſt queen Elizabeth on the gate of the biſhop of London's 
palace, v. 174. 2. | | Bo 

., an account of his motives for attempting the life of Villiers 
duke of Buckingham, vi. 260, Stabs the duke at Portſmouth, 261. 
Is ſeized and examined, 262. 

Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, declares his deteſtation of the maſſacre 
at Paris, v. 206. His reception by queen Elizabeth, when ordered 
to repreſes t it to her, 16. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragon, loſes his wife Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, 
iii. 390, His daughter Joan martied to Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 
ib, His character, 16. Obtains poſſeſſion of Caftile by the death of 
Philip, 394. Agrees with Lewis XII. of France, on a ſeizure and 
partition of the kingdom of Naples, 414. Seizes it for himſelf, 16. 
Acquires the epithet of Catholic, 418. Glories in outwitting his 

| neighbours, 419. Deludes Henry VIII. into an expedition to Gui- 
enne, to facilitate his conqueſt of Navarre, id. Diſavows the alliance 

. ſigned by his ambaſſador with Henry and Maximilian againſt France, 
427. Engages in a treaty with Lewis, 451. Dies, and is ſucceeded 
by his grandſon Charles, iv. 12. | 

„ brother to the emperor Charles V. is elected king of the 

Romans, iv, 427. Engages in an alliance to ſubdue the Bohe- 

mians, vi. 102, Puts the elector palatine under the bann of the 

empire, 112, _ | de 40 | | 


Feudal fyftem, its introdoction into England, i. 253. Extended to the 


church, 254, State of, in England, at the acceſſion of king Stephen, 
349. Review of the diſorders occafioned by, 466. Its operation in 
ngland, ii. 77, Its origin, 101. The nature of it explained, 104. 
The preference of poſſeſlions held under it, to allodial ones, in the 
My ages, ſhewn, 106. Its union with civil juriſdiction, 107. The 


civi 


under it, 111, Comparative view of ity operation on hered 
| | Ee 2 | elective 


A. 


ervices implied under it, 109. State of the common people 
iraly's and 
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elective monarchies, 112. 'Fhe declenſion of, at the time of 

. Richard II. iii. 59. The advantage of, in the early ages, 299, 
The decay of, to be dated from the revival of the arts, 155 hr. 
ſtance of the barons being ſenſible of this, 302, note. 

Fever foam, earl of, is ſent by Charles II. with'the'terms of Grand 
to Paris, viii. 36. Defeats the duke of Moumodrh: Ar n 
229. His cruelty after the battle, 231. (10917 

Fietions'in law, when firſt invented, and their uſe, 11. 320. ara“ 

Fiefs, how they came to deſcend hereditarily in families, ii. 105 

Fifteenths, and tenths, the nature, amount, and method of e 
-theie-taxes, vi. 173. Are changed into a land- tax, — 

Finances. See Revenaes. 

Finch, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, is forcibly held ! in 
the chair, until à remonſtrance is paſſed againſt tonnage and 
poundage, vi. 275. .Is impeached by the long parliament, ane flies 
to Holland, 371. | 

Fines,. amerciaments, and oblates, the great and ſcandalous advantages 
made of, by the Anglo- Norman kings, ii. 130. cel m 
by Henry VII. iii. 365. 387. 

and recoveries for breaking the eatailments of eſtaces, when 

2 introduced, iii. 400. 
1ſt fraits, when firſt levied on eccleſiaſtical benefices, . 3% U7⸗) 

7 „ biſhop of Rocheſter, reflects on the commons, and offends the 
"duke of Norfolk, iv. 96. Refuſes to take the oath regulating the 

_ ſucceſſion of the crown, 119. Is attainted by parliament, 121. Is 

impoſed on by the ſtories of the holy maid of Kent, 136. Is impri- 

ſoned on this account; 137. His cruel treatment, 138. Is created 
a cardinal by the pope, 139. Is condemned and beheaded for de- 
nying the king's ſupremacy, ib. Extract ſrom a ſpeech. of his, on 
the propoſal. for ſuppreſſing the leſſer monaſteries, 456. 

Fitton, chancellor of Ireland, his character and conduct, viii. 260. 

Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, excommunicates all WhO ſhould 
oppoſe the proceedings of the duke of Glouceſter, and his part), 

againſt Richard [1,*s miniſtry, iii. 23. Is removed from his office of 
chancellor by the king, 24. Impeached by the aura, baniſhed, 
and his temporalities ſequeſtered, 31. 

Fitz-Arnulf, a citizen, hanged for a rebellious on in Londen, 
ii. 154. | 

Fi Cali. See Firz-Stephons. | 

Fitæ Harris, his caſe, viii. 151. Is impesched by the commons, 153 
Is tried by common law, and executed, 156. j 

Fitz-Oftet, a popular lawyer in the reign of Richard I. his oppreſive 
practices, ii. 36. Is executed, 37. 

Fitæ-· Rirbaru, mayor of London, joins the duo and Leicefter againſt 
Henry III. and encourages tumolts/ in the city, ii. 198. Violently 
Eads ongs his authority, aud aids Leiceſter by exciting ſeditions, 202. 

bloody ſchemes diſconcerted by the battle of Eveſham, $879" 1s 
puni ſbed by ine and impriſonment; 218. 

| ieren. and Fitz- Gerald, engaged by Dermot; kiog of Leinſter 

to-undertake an — to —— in his gays i. t. nne 


4515 ib. See . ; _ 
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Foreſt, friar, burnt for hereſy in Scotland, iv. 215. 
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Firs Waiur, Robert, hoſe general of che barons 11 on king Job's 
refuſal to confirm their liherties, ii. Ge! 15 
Five mile an paſſed, vii. 408. 6 


Flambard, Ralph, bichop of Durham, 4 diſpoſiſſed _ impriſoned by 


Heory I. 1. 317. 

Flammoc, Thomas, a lawyer, heads an infurreQion 3 in Corn wal, againſt 
Henry VII. iii. 373. Encourages them with hopes of «ſtance i in 
Kent, 755 Defeated and executed, 376. 

Flanders, 2 ſummary view of the ſtate of that territory at the time of 
Edward III. forming his pretenſions to the crown of France, ii. 395. 
Licentious popularity of James d' Arteville the brewer, ib. The 
Flemings aſſiſt Edward in his ſea-fight with the French, 403. Their 
'forces under Robert d'Artois, routed at St. Qmers, 404. Siege of 
Tourney by Edward, 405. All commerce with, prohibited by 
23000 VII. iii. 361. Commiſſioners ſent to London to treat of an 
accommodation, 378. The {ntercar/us' magnut, or great treaty of 
commerce, concluded, 16. All Engliſh rebels excluded from, by this 
treaty, #5. A neutrality ſtipulated with, by m hav pea i. 97. 
See Netherlands and United Provinces, 

Fleetwood, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons on che regal prerognrive 

in granting patents, v. 178. 

„colonel, marries Ireton's nite, — e the government 
of Ireland, vii. 267. Oppoſes his father- in law's accepting the title of 
king, 274. Eſtranges himſelf from the protector, * Cabals 

Y againſt Richard, 295. Is appointed lieutenant-general by the long 
parliament, now reſtored, 29g. His nn mus, 303. In- 
ſtances of his fanaticiſm, 313. 

Flaſb meat, the ſtatute prices of, in the reign of king Henry VILL 
iw. 2 

Florence, revolts from the outhoriey of the family of Medicis, i ir. 83: Is 

again fubdued to their ſovereignty, 98. 

Flauden, battle of, between the earl of Surry and James * of min 
ni. 438. 

Nas! in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 2296 

Fortarabia, fruitleſs expedition to, by Henry Viki ili. — I olive 

by the emperor Charles V. iv. 52. 

Fextrailles, a French officer, his gallant expedition for the relief of Ter- 
- royane,. beſieged by Henry VIII. iii. 434. 

Ford, lady, taken e by Wen IV. of Scotland, whoſe ve dies- 
ſhe gains, iii. 437. 

Foreigners, their ſuperiority to the Eoglic! in arts, in the time of — 
VIII. % 274. An iaſurrection againſt them in rr 16. Edict 

of the Star- chamber 2gaink, 275 1111 02 & 111 pho 

Foreſts, ſevere. laws. renewed [againſt aden, in, by + Richard I. 
ii. 36. The oppreflive nature of - theſe laws, 136. A charter 
- bf, granted by Henry III. 147. Congrmed: by Edward — 
wn 223. The perambulations of, wade, and the boundaries of, 
xe 2 1 0B | EO GAO DG 2663 new, 

— — ſuits in, firſt granted to. the poor, nl. 398. 
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Fortaſeue Sir Faithful, deſerts from the earl of Efſex to the king, at the 
battle of Edge-hill, vi. 566. * r 
Fortheringay-caſtle, Mary queen of Scots tried there, v. 294. Is exe, 
Zeiche, 319. „ h note to ono ten gnigor 8 
Fermigni, battle of, the only action fought in defence of Normandy by 
the Engliſh, iii. 17779719. . 1 
Fox, Richard, his character, iii. 319. Becomes confident to Henry VII. 
16. Called. to the privy-council, and made biſhop of Exeter, 320. 
His tranſlation to Wincheſter, and made privy ſeal, id. Admoniſhes 
Henry VIII. againſt his pleaſures and extravagances, 410. Iatro- 
_ duces Wolſey to him, 428. Supplanted in Henry's confidence by 
bim, 16. His advice to Henry, on his retiring, iv. 4. | 
———, biſhop of Hereford, is ſent by Henry VIII. to treat with the Ger- 
. proteſtants, iv. 142. Is zealous for a thorough reformation, but 
| ies, 18 1 91 | | | 
— — bis enthuſiaſtic diſpoſition, vii. 333. Founds a new ſect, 
who are denominated Quakers, 16. | vn, 
france, is invaded- by the Normans, i. 67. 137. Rollo the Dane ob- 
tains the province of Neuſtria,, and marries the daughter of Charles 
the Simple, 138. Character of the Normans, 182. 316. See Mor- 
mandy and William. State of, at the accefſion of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, 371. The barons of England offer the crown to the dauphin 
Lewis, ii. 94. Lewis goes over to England with an army, 95. Re- 
turns, 151. 'The province of Normandy ceded to Lewis IX. by 
Henry 15 of England, 190. Mutual depredations committed by 
the ſhips of, and thoſe of England, occaſioned by a private quarrel, 
260. The province of Guienne how recovered by, 263. Guienne 
. reſtored, 297. New diſputes with England concerning, 350. Cruel 
treatment of the Knights Templars there, 362. An inquiry into the 
foundation of the Salic law, 389. Edward III. of England aſſumes 
the title of king of, 397. Edward's victory over the fleet of, 403. 
Normandy invaded and overrun by Edward, 426. Philip defeated at 
Crecy, by Edward, 433. State of France at the death of Philip, 
449. Is invaded by Edward, and his ſon the Black Prince, in two 
parts, 452. John taken priſoner at Poictiers by prince Edward, 458. 
Confuſed ſtate of, on the king's captivity, 461. The populace re- 
nounce all government, and commit cruel outrages againſt the nobles, 
463. Is invaded by Edward with a great army, 466. Peace of 
 » Bretigni, 469. John releaſed, 470, He returns to London, and 
dies, 471. State of the kingdom at this period, 472. Is infeſted / 
with bands of robbers, the remains of Edward's army, 473. The 
- regency of Charles VI. ſend afliltance to the Scots, to invade Eng- 
land, iii. 12. The French return 3 13. Prepare to 
invade England, but bindered by a ſtorm, 16. Motives to this in- 
vaſion, 16. State of, at the commencement of Henry V. 's war with 
that kingdom, 92. Compariſon between the ſituation of Charles VI. 
and Richard II. of England, ib. Diſtracted by the contentions of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, 94. The ſhare the univerſity of 
Paris, the fraternities of butchers and carpenters, bore in theſe broils, 
95- Continuation of te diſtractions in, 104. General confuſion re. 
| new 
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349. War with, by 


INN IZ 
newed by the aſſaſſination of the duke of Burgundy, 109. Treaty of 


Troye, 110. Reflections on this treaty; 111. Duke of Bedford 


inted regent, 116. Charles VI. dies, and Charles VII. crowned, 


118. State of France at the acceſſion of Henry VI. of England, 


124. Amazing tranſactions of Joan d' Arc, 142. Charles VII. 
crowned again at Rheims, 151. Reflections on the management / of 
the war, 165. A truce concluded with, 169. State of France at 


this juncture, 175, Renewal of the war, 176. © Normandy recover 


ed, ib. Guienne alſo, 177. Acceſſion of Lewis XI, 223. Sends 


forces to the affiftance of Henry VI. ib. State of, at the time of 
Henry VII. of England, 334. 352. The government Mntruſted to 


the princeſs Anne of Beaujeu, _— the minority of Charts VII. 
335- The adminiſtration diſputed by Lewis duke ef Orleans, 336. 
Brtating annexed to, by the marriage of Charles with the dacheis of, 

Henry VII. 353. Peace eoneluded, 384. In- 
vaded by Henry VIII. 433. Peace concluded with England, 443» 
Lewis XII. marries Henry's ſiſter, 444. Dies, #5,” Acceſſion of 


Francis, i6. See Francis I. Interview between Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. of England, iv. 22. War declared againſt, by England, 


40. The powers of Italy join the alliance of the emperor againſt, 49. 


Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. Treaty of Madrid, 


and reſtoration of Francis, 66, War declared 'againſt the emperor, 
73. 
df Cambray, 98. 
201. Acceſſion of Henry II. 298. Mary the young queen of Scot- 


The emperor challenges Francis to fingle combat, is. Peace 
ames V. of Scotland married to Mary of Guiſe, 


land, ſent there, and betrothed to the Dauphin; 312. England en- 
gages in the Spaniſh war with, 433. Montmorency defeated by the 


Spaniards at St. Quintin, 434. The general conſternation at this 


event, id. The duke of Guiſe recalled from Italy, 435. Calais 
taken from the Engliſh, 16. The dauphin Francis married to Mary 


the young queen of Scotland, 440. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis, 


V4 
Rigorous perſecution of the reformers, 41. Summary view of the 
civil wars in that kingdom, 68. Battle of Dreux, 72. A maſſacre 


he Guiſes engroſs all the authority of government, 40. 


of the Hugonots concerted, 94. See Medicis, Catharine des Lorraine, 


cardinal of, &c. Battle of St. Dennis, and ſiege of Chartres, 186. 


The court agrees to an accommodation with the proteſtants, 76. 


Battle of Montcontour, 188, Maſſacre of the Hvgonots at Paris, 


205. Death of Charles IX. 210. Acceſſion of Henry III. z6. 


Battle of Coutras, 3 $5: Aſſaſiination of the duke of Guiſe and his 
ing 


brother, 356. The aſſaſſinated, 257. Acceſſion of Henry IV, 


1. Henry renounces the proteſtant faith, 370. Henry IV. aſſaſſi- 
nated by Ravailac, vi. 56. Character of the early writers in, 191. 
Reduction of Rochelle, 266. Its conduct toward England, during 
the troubles of, vii. 247. Improvement of, under Lewis XIV. and 


cardidal Mazarine, 13. Tbe ſhips of, ' ſeized by the Engliſh, 249. 
2 


An alliance concluded with Oliver Cromwel, 278. Treaty of t 


Puyrennees with Spain, 305. Joins the Dutch in the war with Eng- 


land, 409. Treaty of Breda, 4+2. War with Spain, 431. War 


with Holland, 479. How it became formidable by ſea, viii. 20. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 46. Ambitious ſchemes, and haughty — 
ad 0 
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o be wis XIV. 206. Revocation of the ediftiof Nanta, and its conſe, - 
quences, 242. A league formed againſt, by the prince of Orange, 258. 
urin l. of Angouleme, ſucceeds to the crown of France on the death 
of Lewis XII. iii. 444. His character, 16. Defeats the Swiſs; at 


Marignan, iv. 10. Bonnivet, his | ambaſſador, 10 England, 


' #4370 His flatteries to Wolſey, 15. Is unſucceſsful in his pretenſions 
t6 the Imperial crown, 18. His character contraſted with that of the 


emperor Charles V. his competitor, 19. I viſited by 'Hevry in a 


plain near Ardres, 22. The ceremony of their meeting regulated 


dy cardipal Wolfey, 16. lis frank diſregard of the formality ob- 


ſerved between him and Henry, 23. Which is returned by Henry, 


5b. Grand tournament held by them, 24. Is attacked by the em- 


peror, 25. An ineffectual congreſs with the emperor, under the me- 
dation of Wolſey, at Calais, 26. The pope, emperor, and Henry, 


conclode an alliance againſt him, 13. War declared againſt, | by 


Henry, 41.- Repulſes the earl of Surry's invaſion, 1b. Is worked in 
20 Italy, 42. Phe powers of Italy unite with the emperor againſt him, 


49. - The duke of Bourbon revolts againſt him, and enters the em- 


pPeror's ſervice, '50.  'The duke of Suffolk invades Picardy, i51, 
- ' Sends the admiral Bonnivet to invade Milan, 53. Bonnivet defeated, 


4. Paſſes the Alps in perſon toinvade the Milaneſe, 55 Beſieges 
Pavia, 56. Is defeated and taken priſoner by the Imperialiſts, 57. 
His letter to his mother, 58. His propoſals to Charles for his liberty, 
65. Is carried to Madrid, and falls ſick, ib. Is viſited by Charles, 
10 Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Madrid, 66. Evades the 


execution of the treaty, 68. Meets Wolſey, and concludes freſh 


treaties with Henry, 71. Declares war againſt the emperor, 73. Is 
challenged by Charles to ſingle combat, 16. Peace concluded with 


Charles at Cambray, 98. His interview with Henry at Boulogne, 


111. Leagues with the pope, 115. Endeavours an accommodation 
between the pope and Henry, 1b. Renews his friendſhip: with Henry, 


241. Marries his daughter Magdalen to James V. of Scotland, 146. 


Apologiſes to Henry for this match, who refuſes to ſee his ambaſla- 
dor, 16. Concludes a trace with Charles for ten years, 176. Re- 
fufes Henry's propoſals toward marriage with Mary of Guiſe, 201. 
Sends: her to Scotland, 16. Other propoſals of marriage fruitleſs, 76. 
Allows the emperor an | honourabie paſſage through France to the 
Netherlands, 202. Promiſes to aſſiſt tardinal Beaton in Scotland, 
236. Over-runs Luxembourg, and takes Landrecy, 239. Forces 
Charles to abandon the ſiege of Landrecy, 240. Is inyaded by 
Charles aud Henry, 245. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Charles, 
247. . an armament for a deſcent on Engiand, 250. Makes 
peace wit Henry at Campe, 203652 T | OL 1 


Francis, davphin of France, is married to the young queen of Scotland, 


iv. 449. Aſlumes'the title and arms of England, in right of his queen, 


v. 19. Becomes king by the death of h.s father, 20. See 10e nent 
article. | — | | 


. of France; excites the enmity of Elizabeth by aſſuming the 


', 


title of kingof England, v. 20. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Is whally 


governed by the Geiſes, 40. Diez, and is ſucceedgd ty his brother 


Charles IX. 2. 


Francis, 


INDB X. 


Francis,” father, is recommended Wr my to Cambridge —— 
gree, but is refuſed, viii. 264. | 

Franciſeaxs and Dominicans, reletions on the inflicution. of thoſe two 
teligidos orders, 9. 10 

Frank Almoigne, the nature of this tenure of lands explained, ti. IF | 

Franks, females excluded from the ſucceſſion to the: ſovereign oy 
by the ancient uſages of that people, ii. 390. 1 1985 

* I. . of Germany, engages- in a trofade, i. 458. Us 7. 


1 emperor, the ;pope”s ſentence of zxcommunicadion publiſhed 

againſt him, by Henry III. of England, his brother-in-law, ii. 164- 

—— —; king of Naples, his kingdom conquered jointly by France and 
Spain, and ſeized by the latter, iii. 414. 

. elector palatine, is married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, vi, 63. Is offered the crown of Bohemia, 

by che ſtates of that kingdom, 102. Is defeated at Prague, and takes 

refuge in Holland, 104. Is put under the bann of the empire, 112. 

His electoral dignity transferred to the duke of Bavaria, 123. .: bs 
perſuaded to ſubmiſſion by James, 124. Is totally diſpoſſeſſed of his 

patrimonial dominions, 151. His a 5 in part, by the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 246. 

French language, its prevalence in England after: the Norman invaſion, 
i. Kc 2 The uſe of that language in law. 8 aboliſhed, 

498. 

A Philip off France routed there, and: (Ou records raken by 
Richard I. ii. 30. 

Fridævit, in the German law, what, i. 217. | 

e Sir Martin, undertakes a cruize aghint the Spaviards, v v. 
362. Is killed at the taking of Morlaix, 374. Three trials made 
by him for the diſcovery of a north- x eſt pallage, 477. 

Froiſſart, the hiſtorian, his character and repreſentation of the duke of 

| Glouceſter's ſchemes againſt Richard II. iii. 50 Numberleſs miſtakes 
of, invalidate his teſtimony, ii. 511. 

Fulk, count of Anjou, protects William, fon of Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 335. Marries his daughter co William, eldeſt ſon of king 
Henry I. of England, 336. Marries her afterwards to William, ſon 

of duke Robert, 340.4 Marries his — Geoftry to the ben of 


Henry I 46. 


——, curate of Nevilly, | his bold counſel to Richard I. ii. 6. Richard's 


reply to him, ib. 
6. 
GAINSBOROW, battle of, between: Oliver Cromwel _ Corendilh 


Galilee, a compariſon between, and lord Bacon, vi. 194. 

Gama, V aſquez de, his firſt ** to the Eaſt-Ind ies, round. the Cape 

of Good: Hope, iii. 404. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, joins the duke of Norfolk in oppoſing 

the reformation, iv. 129. Acts covertly againſt the religious innova- 
tions, 189. Foments a cruel perſecution of heretics, 212, Propoſes 


e Latin terms to be retained in the Engliſh verſion of the Serip- 
1 | cures, 


. 
- 
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tures, 224. Is ſent ambaſſador to the emperor, 254+ Diſſuades Henry 
from farther alterations in religion, 16. Endeavours to procure an 
- Impeachment of queen Catherine Par, for hereſy, 258. Oppoſes the 
.- ſteps toward reformation, taken by the protector and regency during 
the minority of Edward V. 290. Writes an apology for holy water, 
- #6. His remonſtrances againft religious innovations, 292. Is com- 
mitted to the Fleet, and harſhly uſed; ib. His ohjections to the ho- 
-7 milies, 293. Is committed to the Tower for denying the ſupremacy 
of the regency during a minority, 222. Refuſes to ſubſcribe articles 
propounded to him, 344. Is deprived and cloſely confined, 16. Is 
releaſed by queen Mary; 374. His generous aſſiſtance to Peter. Mar- 
- | #yr,'378. Is made chancellor, and promotes the.Spaniſh match, 38z. 
is moderate counſel on the occaſion, i4. His ſpeech at the open. 
- . Ing of a new parliament, 395. Debates with cardinal Pole, Tow 
the expediency of puniſhing heretics, 405. Procures Rogers, pre- 
dendary of St. Paul's, to be burnt for hereſy, 411. Engages Bon- 
ner and others to perſecute the reformers, 413. Dies, 421. 
Gardening, and garden ſtuff, when firſt introduced into England, iy, 
—_— 9 STE y ahn 2 
Garnet, a Jefuit, engages in the famous gunpowder plot, vi. 32, I; 
executed, 37. Is regarded in Spain as a martyr, 16. 
Carters inſtitution of that order of knighthood, ii. 447, Traditional 
account of the occaſion of it, 4492᷑3t. 
Gaſcoigne, judge, impriſons prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. for in- 
| AY him in his office, iu. 86. His kind reception by Henry, when 
ing, 87. | 
Gaſcony, — made on that province by invitation of ſome factiou 
lords, without effect, iii. 198, - 8 
Caſton de Foix, nephew to Lewis XII. of France, his character, iii, 155. 
Is killed in a victory he gained over the Spaniſh and papal ar mies, 4. 
Gawvaſton, Piers, his character, ii. 328. His aſcendency over prince Ed - 
ward, #6. Is baniſhed by Edward I. 329. Is recalled by Edward II. 
i6, His preferments, 16. His vanity, i6.; and cantempt of the 
Engliſh, J. Is left guardian of the realm, on the king's journey to 
France, 330. A confederacy formed againſt him by Thomas earl of 
Lancaſter, ib. His baniſhment demanded by Lancaſter in parliament, 
15. Returns, 332.  Baniſhed again by the council of ordainers, 334. 
Is recalled by the king, i5. Is taken priſoner by Pembroke at Scar- 
borough, 236. Is ſeized by the earl of Warwic, and beheaded in 
Warwic cattle, 76. e 
Gaucour, lord, is governor of Orleans, when beſieged by the earl of 
Saliſbury, iii. 138. | or; 
Gawvelkind, origin of, i. 228. In the [riſh cuſtoms, how regulated, vi. 
59. Is aboliſhed there, 76. | | | 
Gauls, their ancient manners deſcribed, i. 3. See France, 
Gaunt, John of. See Lancaſſer. | 
— >, Mrs. her cruel fate, viii. 234. X | 
Genoa is bombarded by Lewis XIV. and foreed to ſubmit to terms pre- 
ſcribed by him, viii. 206. - 
"Geoffrey, ſon of Fulk count of Anjou, married ta the daughter of 


Henry I. i. 341. | 
| MW Gee. 


Croffrey, brother of kin IT. invades Anjou and Maine, i. 477, 


ccepts a penſion in lieu, ——_ - Dies, 76. 
, third ſon of king Henry II. inveſted by his father with the 


dutchy of Britanny, i. 434, Inſtigated by his mother Eleanor to 


revolt againſt him, 436. Is reconciled to him, 447. Rebels again, 
459. Is ſlain in a tournament, 16. His fon Arthur inveſted in the 


dutchy of Britanny, i6. See Arthur. 

, natural ſon of Henry II. is the only child who retained his 
duty to him, i. 463. When archbiſhop of York, ſwears fidelity to 
his brother Richard I. on his departure on the cruſade, ii. 6. Þ 
impriſoned by Longchamp, 17. 

., archdeacon of Norwich, his behaviour in the court of nicks. 
quer on hearing of the excommunication of king John, ii. 67. How 


killed by John, ib. 
Geography, ſtrange inſtance of the ignorance of the Engliſh i in, at the 


time of Edward III. ii. 499. 


Gerard, and his heretical followers, cruel treatment of, in the reign of 


Henry II. i. 422. 

, Baltazar, aſfaſſinates the prince of Orange, v. 267. 

——, and Vowel, two royaliſts, executed for a conſpiracy againſt * 
protector, vii. 237. 

Germans, ancient, a character of, i. 16. Their government, 16. 
Their manners, 17. Flock over into Britain, 22. Nature of r 
religion, 30. Are the firſt founders of the feudal law, and on what 
principles, ii. 102. The nature of their eſtabliſhments rn 


10 


LY 
Germany, how divided under the feudal ſyſtem, i. 182. Henry IV. 


emperor, permits his vaſſals to aſſiſt the Norman invaſion, 188. The 
free nature of the ſeveral ſtates in, 197. The Anglo-Saxon criminal 
law traced from, 215. The commencement of the reformation in, by 
Martin Luther, iv. 35. Progreſs of the reformation among the 
princes of, ib. A peace favourable to the proteſtants, procured from 
the emperor by Maurice elector of Saxony, 382. See Charles V. and 
Maurice. The crown of Bohemia offered to the elector palatine, 
vi. 102. See Frederic. Battle of Prague, 104. The elector pala- 
tine put under the bann of the empire, 112. His electoral dignity 
transferred to the duke of Bavaria, 123. Succeſſes of Guſtavus king 
of Sweden there, 283. The long wars in, terminated by the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, vii. 246. A league formed at Augſburg, under 
the influence of the prince of Orange, againſt Lewis XIV. viii. 
278. 

— 4 the treaty called the pacibcation of, v. 219. Is taken by 
Lewis XIV, viii. 42. 


_ GibJon, a Scotch preacher, HU James VI. in his pulpit, v. 280. 


Giford, a prieſt, is employed by W alſingham to forward the correſpond- 
ence between Mary queen of Scots and Babington, v. 287, Carries 


the letters to Walſingham, 16. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphry, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, in defence 


of the regal prerogative, v. 179, 
(itha, mother of Harold, excites an inſurreQion at Exeter, againſt Wil- 


liam the Conqueror, i i. 244. Retreats to Flanders, ib. 
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Glamorgan, earl of, his commiſſion. from Charles I. with regard to Ire, 
land, vii. 67. Concludes a ſecret treaty with the council of Kilkenny, 
36. Is committed to priſon by the lord lieutenant, 68. Vindication 
of the king from the charge of authorifing this ſecret treaty, 516. 
Glafs;-the manufacture of, when firſt brought into England, viii. 329. 
Glendowr, Owen, his inſurrection in Wales, iii. 67. Takes the earl of 
Marche and his uncle priſoners, 76. 186" VIE t5 Gans 
Gloucefter, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 483. -/ © + / 
. Robert, earl of, natural ſon of Henry I. ſwears a conditional 
fealty to king Stephen, i. 355. Conſequences of this example, 
ib. Retires abroad, and defies the king, 357. Returns with the 
empreſs Matilda, 359. Defeats Stephen, and takes him priſoner, 
8 earl of, con federates with the earl of Leiceſter againſt 
Henry III. ii. 182. Joins the royal party, 195. Dies, 16. 
| „ Gilbert, earl of, ſon to the former, joins the earl of Leiceſter, 
1. 195. Refuſes with Leiceſter ta abide by the arbitration of Lewis of 
France, 202. Commands a body of troops at the battle of Lewes, 204. 
Takes Henry priſoner, 205. Is ill- treated by Leiceſter, 207, Retires 
from Leiceſter's parliament, 212. Aſſiſts prince Edward in eſcaping 
from the cuſtody of Leiceſter, 213. Rebels again, 219. Henry's 
. lenity toward him, ib. Attends prince Edward on a crufade, il. 
- /Marries the daughter of Edward I. 257. Is fined for violences com- 
- mitted on Bohun earl of Hereford, 445 His ſon killed at the battle 
of Bannockburn, 90%. ien Ur Rae) 
„duke of, uncle to Richard IT. his character, iii. 2. Supplanted 
ijn his influence over the king by Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, 14. 
Prevails on the houſe of commons to impeach Michael de la Pole earl 
of Suffolk, 15. Deprives Richard of his regal power, by the appoint- 
ment of a council of fourteen to continue for a year, 17. Raiſes forces 
- againſt the king, 19. Defeats Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, 20. 
His arbitrary proceedings againſt the miniſtry, 16. Rejects the queen's 
humble ſolicitation in favour of Sir Simon Burley, 23. Is removed 
from the council-board, 24. His cabals againſt the king, 27. Sent 
over to Calais by the king, 2g. Appealed againſt in the houſe of 
© peers, 31. Proceedings againſt his party, ib. Murdered,. 32. His 
revenue, 122 121 teen I ens 
m—————, Humpbry, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent 
dq England, during the minority of Henry VI. iii. 116. Conſtituted by 
_ parliament, guardian of the kingdom only during the duke of Bed- 
ford's abſence, 124. Enters into a precipitate marriage with , the 
counteſs of. Hainault, 133. Fatal conſequences, of that meaſure; 16. 
Reconeiled to the biſhop of Wincheſter by the duke of Bedford, 134. 
Freſh: diſputes with him, which throws the Engliſh affairs into con- 
fuſion, 163. His ducheſs tried for wiichcraft, 17 1. Murdered, 172. 
A Missehargcter, 1330 5 HM 5 detlo JAS xa (ds 
— Richard, duke of, brother to Edward IV. reported to have ſtab- 


” 


bed prince Edward, ſon of Henry VI. ii. 250. Commands in an inva- 
ſion of Scotland, and takes. Berw ie, which. is. yielded by treaty, 265. 
- Þeft.regent of che kingdom by his brother Edward IV. during the mi- 
nority of his ſon, 267. His character and views, 268. Arreſts — 
ear 
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earl of Rivers, the young king's guardian, 270. Made protector of 
the realm, 272. Orders the * of the earl of Rivers, 16. Marks 
out lord Haſtings for deſtruction, 273. His extraordinary beha- 
-vidur- in council, 274. Concerts the immediate murder of lord 
Haſtings, 16. Declares his brother's marriage invalid, 276. De- 
clares his brother illegitimate, 277. Procures Dr. Shaw to eſtabliſſ 
theſe points in a ſermon at St. Paul's, 76. III ſucceſs of this ſcheme, 
278. Accepts the crown offered by the duke of Buckingham as a 
poynier tender, 280. Orders the murder of Edward V. and the 
duke of York in the Tower, 16. See Richard III. - 
Glowcefter, duke of, youngeſt ſon of Charles I. his father's diſcourſe 
to him before his execution, vii. 142. Is ſent abroad by Cromwell, 
151. A preſent voted to him by parliament on his brother's reſtora- 
tion, 328. His death and character, 358. 
Godfrey of Boũillon, created king of Jeruſalem, i. 312. 10 
„ fir Edmondbury, murdered, viii. 74. The general confuſion 
on this event, 716. His extraordinary funeral, 75. His death not to 
be accounted for, 76. Green, Berry, and Hill, tried and executed 
for this murder, 02. q | $3 


Godwin, earl, his bravery under Canute in Denmark, 1. 1 51. Re- 


warded by obtaining his daughter in marriage, 18. Murders Alfred 

ſon of king Ethelred, 155. His method of appeaſing Hardican ute 
for this act, 157. Marries his daughter to king Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 159. His exorbitant power, 162. Raiſes an army againſt 
Edward, 164. Flies to Flanders, 165. Makes deſcents on the 
Engliſh coaſt, 13. Received to favour, 166. 

Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, remonſtrates againſt fir Walter Ra- 
leigh's expedition to Guiana, vi. 94. Offers the ſecond daughter 
of Spain for prince Charles, 100. x | 

Goodwin, fir Francis, his ſeat in parliament yacated on account of out- 
lawry, by the chancellor, vi. 18. Is reſtored to his ſeat by the 
houſe, 19. Diſputes on this occaſion, 18. How compromiſed, 


20. 
Gordon, lady Catharine, a Scots lady, married to Perkin Warbec, 11. 
371. Taken prifoner by Henry VII. and generouſly treated, 380. 
Gorges, ſir Ferdinando, returns from Dieppe with his ſhip, contrary to 
orders, vi. 208. | | IT 
Goring , enters into an aſſociation with other officers to petition king and 
parliament againſt popular innovations, vi. 410. Betrays the ſecret 
to the commons, 411. Is made governor of Portſmouth by the 


commons, 479. Declares for the king, and is reduced by the par- 


liament's forces, 501. His letter to the king intercepted by Fair- 
rann N | | : 
Goeſſiping, among women, @ proclamation againſt, iv. 274. 
Government, the feudal frame of, introduced by the Norman conqueſt, 
i.'253. The firſt beginnings of the popular frame of, in England, 
ii. 273. Amidft all its fluctuations, the will of the monarch never 
abſolute and uncontrollable, iii. 304. That of England, in the time 
of queen Elizabeth, compared with that of Turkey, v. 459. Re- 
— on, with reference to the caſe of king Chatles I. vii. 148. 
. ecclefaſtica}, a review of, during the reign of James J. vi. 163. 
a>; y aun rode 19> eee, 
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Courdon, a Norman archer, wounds Richard I. with an arrow, which 
occaſions his death, ii. 33. His noble reply to Richard, 34. His 
cruel fate, 26. o b; | | | * 
———, Adam de, his troops vanquiſhed, and himſelf taken priſoner 
by prince Edward, ſon of Henry III. ii. 217. Is taken into favour 
dy that prince, 4b, | 
Gournay and Mautravers, the keepers of the depoſed king Edward II. 
cruelly murder him, ii. 359. Their fates, #6. - 
Gower, barony of, commotions excited againſt the barons, by the ſeizure 
of, from John de Mowbray, ii. 345. 
Gowwry, earl of, enters into an aſſociation for ſeizing the young kin 
Jymes from the power of Lenox and Arran, v. 248. ls tried an 
executed, 256, | | 
Graham, captain, is repulſed in an attack on a conventicle at Loudon- 
hill, vil, 118. | 
Granvelle, cardinal, his arbitrary conduct in the Low Countries occa- 
ſions a revolt of the Flemiſh proteſtants, v. 192. | 
Granville, fir John, ſends Dr. Monk to negotiate for the king, with his 
brother the general, vii. 311. Comes over to Monk himſelf, and 
2 with him to declare his intentions, 322. Preſents the king's 
etter to the houſe of commons, who appoint a committee to anſwer 
It» 327. | 
Gratian of Vivian, nuncios to pope Alexander III. attempt in vain to 
reconcile Henry II. and Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 410, 
Grawvelines, battle there between count Egmont, the Spaniſh general, 
and de Thermes, the French. governor of Calais, iv. 444. Interview 
there between the emperor Charles V. and Henry VIII. iv. 24. 
Gray, lord, is ſent by queen Elizabeth with forces to the aſſiſtance of 
the proteſtant malcontents in Scotland, v. 35. Beſieges and takes 
Leith from the French party, 16. Aſſiſts the earl of Ormond in re- 
ducing the Spaniſh general San Jolepho in Ireland, v. 233. His 
cruelty in this affair, 234. 
——, the lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, iii. 226. Captivates Edward IV. 
ib. Married to him, 227, Honours conferred on her family, 229. 
| Her father and one of her brothers murdered by the Yorkſhire inſur- 
gents, 233. Orders the earl of Rivers to levy an army to eſcort 


the young king Edward V. te London, 269. Perſuaded to the con- 


trary by the duke of Glouceſter, 16. Retires with her children into 
the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, on the duke of Glouceſter's arreſting 
the earl of Rivers, 270. Forced to deliver up the duke of York, 
271. Her marriage declared invalid by Glouceſter, 276, Conſents 
to a marriage between the princeſs Elizabeth and Henry earl of 
Richmond, 288. Conſents, after, to her marriage with Richard III. 
291. The princeſs married to Henry VII. 320. Suppoſed to be 
privy to the inſurrection of Lambert Simnel, 324. Seized and con- 
fined, 326. Dies in confinement, 327. | 

——, lady Jane, Dudley, duke of Northumberland, propoſes to Ed- 
ward VI. to alter the ſucceſſion in her favour, iv. 300. Is married 
to the lord Guildford Dudley, 361. Is appointed to the ſucceſſion 
by a deed of ſettlement, 364. Her amiable character, 368. Is un- 


willing to accept the offer of che cxown, 369. Is proclaimed, 1 a 
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Is deſerted by the council and the people, 371. Returns to private 
life, 372. Is taken into euſtody with all the heads of her party, 76. 
Sentence paſſed on her, 373. Is executed on account of a new 
conſpiracy of her father's, 392. Her noble behaviour and dying de- 
clarations; 393. 10. | 

Cray, lady Catharine, is married to lord Herbert, ſon of the earl of 
Pembroke, iv. 361. Is divorced from him, and privately married 
to the earl of Hertford, v. 61. Is committed to the Tower by queen 
Flizabeth on this account, where ſhe dies, 62. 

Creat Harry, — firſt ſhip properly of the royal navy, built by Henry 
VII. ni. x | 

Greek daxiinge, how imported and cultivated in Europe, iii. 406. 

Greenland, when diſcovered, vi. 183. 

Greenville, fir Richard, vice-admiral of the Engliſh fleet under lord 
Thomas Howard, his ſhip the firſt Engliſh ſhip of war taken by the 
Spaniards, v. 361. Circumſtances of his death, 523. 

Gregory the Great, pope, ſpecimens of his talents in panning, i. 32. 
His ignorant intemperate zeal againſt paganiſm, 33. Sends Auguſtine 
the monk into Britain, 16. Writes to Ethelbert king of Kent, 35. 
His ſolution of the caſes of conſcience propounded by Auguſtine, 76. 
His injunckions to him, i. 37. | 

VII. pope, his ambitions character, i. 267. His diſputes with 
the emperor Henry IV. 268. His uſurpations over other princes, 
269. Prohibits the marriage of prieſts, 271. Projects a confederacy 
againſt the Mahometans, 294. See Cru/ades. 

=—— — VIII. pope, engages the emperor and kings of England and 
France in a new cruſade, i. 458. 

— IX. pope, a character of his decretals, ii. 229. | 

—— — XI. pope, iſſues a bull for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, ini. 53. 
The ſeat of the papacy fixed at Rome after his death, 57. 

Greſham, fir Thomas, procures queen Elizabeth a loan from the com- 
pany of merchant adventurers in London, v. 476. Builds the Royal 
Exchange, 483. 

Grey, lord Leonard, executed for treaſon, iv. 213. 

Griffin, ſecond ſon to Lewellyn prince of Wales, rebels againſt his 
father, and drives him to obtain the protection of Henry III. againſt 
him, it. 196. Is taken priſoner by his elder brother David, given 
up to Henry, and committed to the Tower, 16. Loſes his life in 
attempting an eſcape, 76. Tang 

Grimftone, fir Harbottle, is choſen ſpeaker of the parliament which re- 
ſtored Charles II. vii. 327. | 

Grindal, archbiſhop, is perſecuted in the Star-chamber for favouring the 
puritans, v. 262. , 

Grojne, the ſhips and troops there, defeated by fir Francis Drake, v. 349. 

Gzalo, the pope*s legate, aſſiſts at the coronation of Henry III. and re- 
ceives his homage to the ſee of Rome, ii. 145. Excommunicates 
thoſe barons who adhere to Lewis, 149. Punſſhes the clergy who 
had countenanced the invaſion of Lewis, 152. Pandolf reinſtated in 
the office of legate in his ſtead, 153. l DW: 2019-49 

Cuelf and Ghibbelin, the riſe of cheſs factions in Italy, i. 269. 

Liana, fir Walter Raleigh's firſt expedition to, v. 377. Is poſ- 
| eſſion 
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ſeffion of by fir Walter Raleigh for the Engliſh crown; vi. gg, fs 
afterward taken poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, 18. Raleigh's ſecond ex- 
pedition to, 56. St. Thomas plundered by Raleigh, 96. See Raleigh, 

Guido, legate from Rome, is ordered to excommunicate the earl of Lei. 
ceſter, and the barons in rebellion agaidſt Henry III. ii. 209. Dares 
not come himſelf, but ſends the bull, which is torn and flung into 
the ſea, ib. Becomes pope, 210. | 

Guienne, province of, is with Poictou mortgaged to William Rufus, i, 
306. Edward I. deprived cf that province by the artifice of Philip of 
France, 1. 263- Ineffeftual attempts of the Engliſh to recover, 264. 
Again unſucceſsfully attacked, 283. Reſtored to Edward I, by treaty 
with Philip, 297. Homage done for it by Edward II. 330. 

— William duke of, bis preparations to engage in the cruſade, i. 

: 307. Marries his daughter to the empreſs Matilda's ſon Henry, 367, 

Cuigegate, battle of, iii. 435. 

Gui/e, duke of, repulſes the emperor Charles V. in his attack upon Metz, 
iv. 382. Is recalled from Italy, on the defeat of St. Quintin, 435. 
Takes Calais from the Engliſh, 18. Henry arrives at his camp, 444, 
Inſtigates the claim of his niece Mary of Scotland to the crown of 

England, v. 19. He and his family engroſs all the authority of the 
French government, 40. His influence leſſened by the death of 
Francis II. 42. Strengthens himſelf againſt the proteſtants by an alliance 
with Philip II. of Spain, 70. Commands — Montmorency at the 
battle of Dreux, 52. Beſieges Orleans, 78. Is aſſaſſinated by Poltrot, ib. 

, duke of, fon of the former, defends Poictiers, beſieged by the 

_ admiral Coligni, v. 187. His character, ib. Maſſacre of Paris, 
205. Becomes diſcontented with the conduct of Henry III. 212. 
Forms the famous catholic league againſt the Hugonots, 7b. Sends 
the count d'Aubigney, of the houſe of Lenox, to detach James of 
Scotland from the Engliſh intereſt, 231. Revives the league, 268. 
Defeats the German auxiliaries of the Hugonots, 355. Is with his 
brother aſſaſſinated by the king's order, 356. 

——, Mary of, widow of the duke de Longueville, marries 
James V. of Scotland, iv. 201. Death of her huſband, 230. Is 
brought to-bed of the princeſs Mary, 16. Attaches herſelf to car- 
dinal Beaton to oppoſe the pretenſions of the earl of Arran, 232. 
Is promiſed ſupport by Francis, 236. Goes to France to ſolicit 
aſſiſtance againſt the earl of Arran, 438. Her converſation with Ede 
ward VI. in her return through England about his marriage with 
ber daughter, 16. Obtains from Arran a reſtgnation of his office 
as repent of Scotland, 439. 1s attended by D'Oiſel a Frenchman 
to affiſt her in the adminiſtration, 16. Gains the good-will of the 
Scots by her prudent conduct, 440. Endeavours to engage the 


Scots to take part in the quarrel with France — England, 16. 


Her daughter, the young queen Mary, married to the davphin 


of France, 15. Protects the Engliſh reformers who fled from the 
perſecutions of queen Mary, v. 21. Is petitioned by the aſlo- 
ciation of reformers called the Congregation of the Lord, 25. Her 
motives for temporiſing between the religious parties, 16. Is in- 
duced to a more rigorous conduct, by orders from France, ib. Aſ- 


ſembles an army to ſuppreſs the proteſtant riots, 27. Enters into an 
4 accommodation 
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13 Accommodation with the Congregation, 29. Is received into Perth, ib. 
-Iniprobable violence of expreſſion charged upon her, 756. Is forced to 
retire and fortiſy herſelf in Dunbar, 31. Remonſtrates with the Con- 
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gregation, ib. Grants them a toleration, i5. Receives reinforce- 


ments from France, 16. Is deprived of the regency by the Congre- 

gation, 32. Her death and character, 36. f | 
Gunilda, a Daniſh princeſs, her death and propheſy, i. 141. 
Gunpowder, when invented, iii. 406. : 8 
Gunpowder plot, a hiſtory of, vi. 31. The conſpiracy diſcovered, 34. 


The conſpirators puniſhed, 36. 


Gurth, brother to king Harold, his advice to him on the Norman in- 
vaſion, i. 190. Killed at the battle of Haſtings, 194. 


Guſtauus, king of Sweden, his character, and exploits in Germany, 


vi. 280. Is killed at the battle of Lutzen, 282. 5 
Guthrum, the Daniſh chief, and his army, baptiſed, 1. 84. 


H. 
TJABEAS Corpus act paſſed, viii. 107. The perſonal ſecurities 
"afforded by this ſtatute, 16. | . 

Haddington, taken by the duke of Somerſet, and fortified, iv. 310. Is 
beticged by the Scots and French, 16. Is diſmantled, 332. 

Hainault, Jane counteſs of, procures a truce between Edward III. of 
England and Philip de Valois of France, ii. 406. 

, Jaqueline counteſs of, her character and that of her huſband 
the duke of Brabant, iii. 133. Leaves her huſband and puts herſelf 
under the protection of the duke of Glouceſter, id. Enters into a 
precipitate marriage with him, 156. Fatal conſequences of this mea- 
ſure, 134. Her contract with Glouceſter annulled by the pope, 135. 

Hales, Sir James, poſitively refuſes to fign the patent for the ſucceſſion 
of lady Jane Gray, iv. 364. is impriſoned for oppoſing queen 
Mary's ſchemes, and kills himſelf, 376. | 

, Sir Edward, is proſecuted on the teſt act with a view to 

. eſtabliſhing the diſpenſing power in the king, viii. 244- 

Hallideawn- hill, battle of, between Edward III. and Sir Archibald 
Douglas, ii. 387. = 
Halifax, marquis of, his character, viii. 175. His motive for endea- 
vouring a reconciliation between the duke of Monmouth and the king, 

202. His reception by king James on his acceſſion, 218. The privy 
ſeal taken from him, 250. loins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 

283. Is choſen ſpeaker of the hauſe of peers on the king's flight, 302. 

Hambgen, John, attempts to go over to America, but is prevented, vi. 

zog. Is tried by all the judges in England, for refuſing to pay ſhip- 
money, 314. 'The coniequences of this trial, 317. His: ſentence 

cancelled, 380. Is appointed one of the committee to attend the 
king to Scotland, 423. Is impeached by the king, 467. Is killed 

in a ſcirmiſh with the royaliſts, 520. His character, 52117. 

, John, grandſon of the former, enters into the duke of Mon- 

mouth's conſpiracy, vii. 185. Is tried and fined for miſdemeanour 

only, 198. ſoins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 283. 

al. VIII. F f 5 Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, Patrick, controverts the popiſh doctrines in a conference at 
St. Andrew's, .iv. 214. Is burnt, 76. 

., primate of Scotland, tries and condemns Walter Mill the re- 

former to the flames for hereſy, v. 23. Extraordinary zeal of the 
people of St, Andrews againſt this a& of cruelty, 24. 

—— —, marquis of, is ſent by Charles I. to treat with the Scots cove. 
vanters, vi. 330. His fruitleſs attempts at a compromiſe, 331. Is 
ſent with a fleet and army againſt the covenanters, 339. Is created a 
duke, vii. 43. His conduct with regard to Montroſe, ib. His ſin- 
cerity in the king's cauſe, how rendered problematical, 45. Is im- 
prifoned by the king, 46. Recovers his liberty, and raiſes a Scots 
army in the king's favour, 117. Enters England, 126. Is defeated 
and taken priſoner by Cromwel, 127. Is tried as earl of Cambridge, 
and executed, 152. | 

., duke, becomes head of a party formed againſt the duke of 
Lauderdale, and applies to the king, viii. 52. Again repreſents the 
oppreſſions exerciſed by Lauderdale, to the king, 60. 

Hammond, governor of the iſle of Wight, receives Charles I. into 
Cariſbroke caſtle, vii. 107. Is ordered to confine the king cloſely, 
114. 

Hampton court palace, built by cardinal Wolſey, and preſented by him to 
Henry VIII. iv. 64. The conferences concerning Mary queen of 
Scots adjourned thither from Vork, v. 139. A conference of divines 
ſummoned there by james I. to debate on points of faith and reli- 
gious diſcipline, vi. 10. The ſubjects diſputed, 13, The event of 
this conference, 16. 

Hanſ/e-towns, the inhabitants of, encouraged to ſettle in England, iv. 
349. Their privileges taken away, 16. Diſputes between the mer- 
chants of, and queen Elizabeth, v. 479. 

Harcla, Sir Andrew, defeats Thomas earl of Lancaſter, at Borough- 
bridge, ii. 348. Is made earl of Carliſle, 349. Is executed for - 
treaſonable correſpondence with the Scots, 16. 

Harcourt, Geoffry de, his hiſtory, ii. 426. Perſuades Edward III. of 
England to invade Normandy, 16. Is made mareſchal of the 
Engliſh army, 427. | 

Jardicanute, ſon of Canute king of England, put in poſſeſſion of Den- 

mars, i. 154. Obtains by treaty, with his brother Harold Harefoot, 
a part of England, 155. Succeeds to the whole, 156. Loſes the 
affections of his ſubje&s, 158. Dies of intewperance,. 15. 

Harficur beſie ged and taken by Henry V. of England, iii. 98. 

Harlem, its vigorous defence againſt the Spaniards, and its inhabitants 
maflacred in revenge, v. 216 

Harold, ſon of ear] Godwin, ſucceeds to his father's poſſeſſions, i. 167. 
His conteſts with Algar, governor of Eaſt- Anglia, ih. Obtains 
the dukedom of Northumberland, 169. Shipwrecked on the coaſt 
cf France, 173. Swears to William duke of Normandy, to re- 
nounce his own pretenjons to the Engliſh crown, and forward 
thoſe of William, 174. Evades his oath, 175, Checks the de- 
predations of the Welſh, 1 Deſerts his brother Toſti, recom- 
mends Morcar to ſuperiede him as duke of Northumberland, and 
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marries Morcar's ſiſter, 177. Makes open pretenſions to the crown, 
ib. Succeeds quietly at the death of Edward the Confeſſor, 179. 
Juſtifies himſelf to duke William's ambaſſadors, 180. His prepa- 
rations to oppoſe the Norman invaſion, 187. Defeats Toſti with his 
Daniſh armament, 188. Diſadvantages of this victory, 190. Diſ- 
poſition of his army the morning of battle, 193. Battle of Haſtings, 
ib. Killed by an arrow, 194. His body carried to duke William, 
but reſtored, 195. | 

Harold Harefoot, ion of Canute, ſucceeds to the crown of England, i. 
153. Shares it by treaty with his younger brother Hardicanute, 155. 
His body dug up and thrown into the Thames by Hardicanute, 150. 

Harrington, a character of his Oceana, vii. 347. His death, 76, 

Harriſon, colonel, conducts Charles I. to London in order to his trial, 
vii. 135. Is appointed one of the king's judges, 136. Detains Fair- 
fax in prayer till the king 1s executed, 145. Becomes an enemy to 
Cromwel on his uſurping the ſupreme authority, and is deprived of 
his commiſſion, 260. Is tried and executed, 350. 

Harvey, Dr. diſcovers the circulation of the blood, vii. 347. Is ex- 
poſed to reproach for this ſignal diſcovery, and his practice diminiſhed 
greatly on that account, 13. His death, 348. 

Haſtings, battle of, between William duke of Normandy, and Harold 
king of England, 1. 103. 

„the Daniſh chief, ravages Kent, i. 86, Routed by Alfred, 

and departs, 88. 

— lord, not joining in the duke of Glouceſter's ſchemes, is 
marked by him for deſtruction, ii. 273. Extraordinary murder of, 275. 

, Sir Edward, raiſes men for the lady jane Gray, and carries 
them to the aſſiſtance of queen Mary, 1v. 370. | 

—, lady Anne, refuſes to become empreſs of Muſcovy, v. 478. 

Hatfield, a ſynod called there by Theodore archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
againſt the Monochelites, i. 64. 

Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, his exhortation to Mary queen of Scots, to 
ſubmit to trial, v. 293. 1s made chancellor, though no lawyer, 330. 

Haukes, Thomas, burnt for herely, iv. #15. 

Hawre de Grace, is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the 
prince of Conde, v.71. The earl of Warwick takes the command of 
it, 72. Is befieged by the French, 79. The garriſon infected by 
the plague, 16. Is ſurrendered by capitulation, 80. 

Haxey, a member of parliament in the reign of Richard II. anecdote 
of, iii. 350. 

Hayward, an author, incurs the reſentment of queen Elizabeth, v. 457. 
Is ſaved by the pleaſantry of Sir Francis Bacon, 458. 

Haxclrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from tranſporting himſelf, with other 
Puritans, to America, vi. 309. Is impeached by the king, 467. Is 
named one of the council of ſtate after the king's execution, vii. 158, 
note. Is created a peer by the protector, but chuſes to take his ſeat 
with the commons, 277. His character, 314. 

Heath, archbiſhop of York, appointed chancellor on the death of biſhop 
Gardiner, iv. 421. Notifies the death of queen Mary to the parlia- 


ment, v. 2. 
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Helie, lord of la Fleche, diſturbs William Rufus in his Norman poſſeſſions, 
i. 303. Is beſieged by William without ſucceſs, 305. : 

——, de St. Sean, why made tutor to William fon of Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 335. Carries his pupil to the court of the duke of Anjou, 16. 

Hengift and Horja, Saxons and brothers, popular account of their de- 
ſcent, i. 18. Land with a body of Saxons in Britain, 20. Horſa 
killed, 16. Hengiſt ſubd es the Britons, 16. Calls over his brother 
Octa, and fob ds the kingdom of Kent, 22. Is ſucceeded by his ſon 
Eſcus, 28. See Kent. | 

Henrietta, princeſs of France, comes over to England, and 1s marrie 
to Charles I. vi. 199. Her French attendants diſmiſſed by the inſti- 
gation of Buckingham, 2:4. Her charaQter, 283. Obtains contri- 
butions from the catholics, to aſſiſt the king againſt the Scots cove- 
nanters, 338. Is threatened by the commons with an impeachment, 
and prepares to fly, 477. Goes over to Holland, 480. Sends mili- 
tary ſtores over to the king, 491. Brings over a reinforcement to the 
king at Oxford, 522 ls impeached by the commons, and retires 
to Exeter, vii. 9. Flies to France, 63. Her diſtreſſed ſituation 
there, 248. Viſits her ſon on his reſtoration, 258. 

Henry, youngeſt ion of William the conqueror, his future greatneſs pre- 
dicted by his father, i. :80. Raiſes an inſurrection in Normandy, 
289. Reduced by his brothers, 290. Seizes England on the death 
of William Rufus, his brother, 313. ] 

——— 1. grants a charter of liberties, i. 314. Lodges a copy in every 
cour ty, 315. Diſregards his. promiſes, %. Review of this charter, 
316. Weds Maulda, daughter cf Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 318. 
Invaded by his brother Robert, 319. Treaty between them, 321. 
Severe treatment of his barons, 222. Attacks Normandy, 323. His 
diſpute with the pope concerning inveſtitures, 325. Sends three bi— 
ſhops to him, 32%. The pope's inſolent anſwer to, 329. Compromile 
between, 322. Goes over to defend his Norman dominions, 336. His 
admonitions to the Engliſh biſhops ſent by him to the council at Rheims, 
3:7. Defeats Lewis king of France, 16. Loſes his eldeſt fon William, 
338. Marries Adelais daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, 340. 
Marries his daughter Matilda to Henry V. emperor of Germany, 16. 
Marries her afterwards to Geoffrey ſon of Fulk count of Anjou, 26. 
Review of his government, 341. Goes to Normandy to viſit his 
daughter Matilda, 344. Cauſes the nobility to {wear fealty to her, ib. 
His death and char..Gter, 245. Particulars ct a charter given by him, 
granting to London the privileges of a corporation, 347. 

m—— —, ion of the emprets Matilda, and grandſon of king HenryT. 
born, i. 244. Brought over to England to +fſiſt his mother, 365. 
Is knighted by David king of Scotland, 367, Inveſted with the 
dutchy of Normandy, 14. Marries Eleanor daughter of William duke 
ot Guienne, 368. His ſucceſſion to the crown of England conſirmed 

Stephen, 46. Eis continental poſſe ſſions at his acceſſion, 373. 

II. The firſt act of his government, 1. 376. Goes over to quiet 
his brother Geoffrey, 13. Puniſhes the incurſions of the Welſh, 377. 
Viſits the kirg of France, and contracts his infant fon Henry to Mar- 
garet daughter of France, 378. His acquiſitions on the continent, * 
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Compounds the perſonal ſervice of his Norman vaſſals for money, 380. 
His wars in France, 16. Accommodates his differences with Lewis 
by the pope's mediation, 381. Oppoſes the encroachments of the 
clergy, 383. His grateful remembrance of Theobald archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 16. Creates Thomas a Becket chancellor, 384. In- 
ſtance of his familiarity with him, 385. Makes him archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 386. Provoked by his arbitrary conduct, 388. Calls 
an aſſembly of the clergy, to acknowledge a ſubmiſſion to the civil 
laws, 391. Determines to check the clerical uſurp-tions, 392. 
Conſtitutions of Clarendon, 393. Applies to the pope for a le- 
gantine commiſſion, which is rendered abortive by the pope, 396. 
Procures Becket to be ſued for ſome lands, 297. Calls a council at 
Northampton, at which Becket is condemned for contempt, 398. 
Makes another demand on Becket, 399. Sequelters the revenues of 
Canterbury on Becket's flight, 404. Inhibits all appeals to the 
pope, ib. Suſpends the payment of Peter's pence, 405. Endeavours 
at an alliance with the emperor Frederick Barbarofla, 16. An ac- 
commodation prevented by the inflexibility of Becker, 408. Obtains 
a diſpenſation for the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey with the 
heireſs of Britanny, i5. Several ineffectual attempts of reconciliation 
with Becket, 3. Detaches Lewis from Becket by his fair conduct, 
411. Is reconciled to Becket, 15. Aſſociates his ſon Henry with 
him in the regal dignity, 13. His exclamation on hearing the con- 
tinuance of Becker's arbitrary behaviour, and the conſequences, 416. 
His perplexity on the murder of Becket, 419. His ſubmiſſions to the 
pope on the occaſion, 15. Impoſes a tax for the holy war, 422. 
Goes on an expedition to Ireland, 423. Solicits a grant of that 
iſland from Rome, 426. How prevented from the immediate execu- 
tion of it, 427. Goes over to Ireland, and finds it already ſubdued 
by Strongbow and his aſſociates, 42g. This conqueſt improperly ſe- 
cured, 430. Recalled from Ireland by the menaces of the legates 
Albert and Theodin, to anſwer at the. inquiry into Becket's murder, 
432. His conceſſions to them on that occaſion, 16. Receives abſo- 
lution, 433. Review of his preſent flouriſhing ſituation, 6. Aſſigns 
portions to his ſons, 434. His eldeſt ſon Henry revolts againſt him, 
436. as do Geoffrey and Richard, at the inſtigation of queen Eleanor, 
ib. Confines his queen, 16. Appeals in vain to the pope againſt his 
ſons, 437. Employs a body of Brabangons, 438. Deceived by king 
Lewis of France, before Vernouil, 440. Quells the diſturbances in 
Britanny, 75. An ineffectual conference with Lewis, 441. His con- 
duct in this critical fituation, 442. Returns to quell the commotions 
in England, and does penance at Becket's tomb, 444. Raiſes the 
ſiege of Rouen, 447. Makes peace with his ſons, 16. Exacts homage 
of William king of Scotland, taken priſoner by his forces, and of all 
the Scots nobles, for his ranſom and crown, 448. Reforms the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in his dominions, 450. Demoliſhes the new 
erected caſtles of his nobility, ;&. Provides for the defence of the 
kingdom, 16. Puniſhes the murderers of Thomas a Becket, 451. 
Mediates a peace between Philip king of France, and his family, 454. 
His ſon Henry revolts again, but ſubmits, 26. His grief for his ſon 
Henry's death, 455. His ſon —_ rebels again, 456. Is guardian 
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to Geoffrey's poſthumous ſon, 4565. Engages in a cruſade, 458. Raiſes 
a tenth of moveables to carry it on, 16. War between him and Philip 
of France, occaſioned by another revolt of his ſon Richard, 459. 
Diſadvantageous peace, 462. His grief at finding John a party in 
Richard's revolt, ih. Dies, 18. His character, 463. Miſcellaneous 
tranſactions in his reign, 464. Manners of his court, 18. His vigi- 
lance in correcting diſorders, 466. Inſtance of his reputation for 
juſtice, 467, Commutes perſonal ſervice in war, 468. Remits 
Danegelt, 469. His iſſue, 470. 

Henry, eldeſt fon of Henry II. contracted in his infancy to Margaret, 
daughter of France, i. 378. Aſſociated with his father in the king- 
dom, 412. His repartee to his father at his coronation, 435. Is 
crowned again, together with his queen Margaret, ;6. Expence of 
their coronation robes, 76. note. Revolts againſt his father, 436, 
Leagues with Lewis king of France, 439. Beſieges Vernoiiil in con- 
junction with him, 440. Is reconciled to his father, 447. Revolts 
again, but ſubmits, 454. Dies, 455. 

— UI. his acceſſion, ii. 145. Is crowned at Glouceſter, 18. Swears 
feaity, and does homage to the pope, 13. The earl of Pembroke 
choſen protector during his minority, 18. Grants a new charter of 
liberties, at the inſtance of Pembroke, 146. Grants a renewal of the 
great charter, in a parliament at Oxford, 155. Is declared by the pope 
of age for government, 16. Rochelle taken from him by Lewis VIII. 
of France, 157. His conteits with his brother Richard ear] of 
Cornwall, concerning the reſtitution of a manor in that county, 158. 
His character, 16. Removes Hubert de Burgh from offices, 160. 
Makes Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, his chief miniſter, 10. His im- 
prudent encouragement of the Poictevins, 161. Combinations among 
the barons on this occaſion, 13. His plea for not obſerving the great 
charter, 162. Diſmiſſes the biſhop of Wincheſter and his foreigners, 
at the menace of Edmond the primate, 16. Marries Eleanor daughter 
of the count of Provence, 163. His bounties to her relations, 76, 
Publiſhes the pope's ſentence of excommunication againſt the emperor 
Frederick, his brother-in-law, 164. His maternal half-brothers come 
over to England to viſit him, 76, Beſtows riches and honours upon 
them, 16. Diſguſts among the people on theſe grants to foreigners, 
165. Denied by parliament, he procures loans from the Londoners, 
16. Declares war againſt Lewis IX. and makes an unſucceſsful expe- 
dition to Guienne, 166, His remark on the wealth of the Londoners, 
167. His centeſts relating to the election ofthe archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 163. Cowplains to the council of Lyons of the poſſeſſions of 
Italian clergy in England, 170. Is threatened with excommunication 
for oppoſing the pope's claims, 171. Accepts the offer made by the 
pope, of the kingdom of Sicily for his ſecond ſon Edmond, 172. The 
heavy debts he was involved in on this occaſion, 16. Is refuſed aids to 
diſcharge it by parliament, 76, The commotions among the clergy 
on account of the levies forthecruſade againſt Sicily, 173. Is threatened 
with excommunication for non-payment of the pope's demands, 174. 
His incapacity for quieting the diſcontents of his barons, 175. The 
bold remonſtrances of his parliament to him, 177. Endeavours to 
prevail on them, under the vow of a cruſade, 178, His ſarcaſtical 
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reply to a deputation of prelates, 179. Obtains a ſupply on a folemn 
confirmation of the great charter, 16. His ſiſter married to Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 180. His diſputes with that nobleman, 
181. His barons aſſemble in pazliament, dreſſed in armour, 183. 
How addreſſed by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, 4%. The ſovereign 
authority veſted in a council of twenty-four barons by the parliament 
at Oxford, to redreſs grievances, 184. Is forced to banith his ma- 
ternal half-brothers, 185. Makes a treaty with Lewis IX. of France, 
and cedes Normandy to him, 190. Applies to the pope, and obtains 
abſolution from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, 193. 
His proceedings againſt the council in conſequence of this abſolution, 
194. Calls a parliament, which authoriſes him to reſume the go- 
vernment, ib. Refers the differences between him and Leiceſter to 
the determination of Margaret of France, 195. Is applied to for pro- 
tection by Lewellyn prince of Wales, againſt his rebellious ſon Griffin, 
195. Griffin delivered up to him by his elder brother David, who 
does homage to him, 153. Griftin's ſon Lewellyn ſucceeds, who re- 
news the homage, 197. Lewellyn invades the borders, 13. Is re- 
duced to comply again with the proviſions of Oxford, 199. Is in- 
fluenced by the barons taking prince Edward priſoner, 13. His diſ- 
putes with the barons referred to the arbitration of Lewis of France, 
200. Lewis decides in his favour, 201. Ihe barons refuſe to abide 
by the deciſion, and take arms, 7b. He raiſes an army againſt them, 
202. Mutual hoſtilities, 203. Is defeated and taken priſoner in the 
battle of Lewes, 205. How he obtained his liberty, 206. Stipula- 
tions between him and Leiceſter, 213. His narrow eſcape from death 
at the battle of Eveſham, 215. Conſequences of this battle, 216. 
His lenity toward the rebe] barons, 217. His fon Edward engages 
in a cruſade, 16. He calls him home again, 220. Dies, 221. His 
character, ib. His piety, 222. His children, ib. Laws enacted 
during his reign, 16. State of commerce in his reign, 224. The high 
intereſt of money, 225. Extortions pracitied upon the Jews by him, 
220. Bad internal police of the country in his reign, 227. Excuſe 
made by the officers of his houſehold for their robberies, 228. 
Henry IV. (See Hereford and Lancaſter.) Remarks on his title to the 
crown, iii. 61. Tumultuous aſſembly of the parliament, 62. Quel's 
an inſutrection of the degraded lords, 63. Attaches himſelf to the 
church, and paſſes a law condemning heretics to the flames, 65, The 
firſt execution of this kind in England, 13. Truce with France re- 
newed, 66. Inſurrection in Wales, 26. Marches againſt the Scots, 
and ſeizes Edinburgh, 68. Defeats and kills young Piercy at 
Shrewſbury, 71. Executes the rebellious archbiſhop of York, 73. 
Takes prince James of Scotland priſoner, and educates him in Eng- 
land, 75. Foments diviſions in France, 76. Parliamentary trani- 
actions of this reign, 77. Conceſhons made to the houſe of commons, 
78. His difficulties in eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of his family, 79, 
Attempts to adopt the Salic law, but is oppoſed by the commons, 16. 
Adviſed by his commons to ſeize on the temporalities of the church, 
80. His death, 82. His character, 13. His marriages and children, 
83. Cutting out any perſon's tongue, or putting out his eyes, 
made felony by an act of the fifth of his reign, 76. Annual 
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erk of his houſchold, 84. State of commerce during bis 

reign, ib. 

de V. eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor to Henry IV. the cauſe of his youthful 
extravagancies pointed out, iii. 85. His ſudden reformation on his 
acceſſion, 87. His regard to the friends and memory of Richard II. 
ib, Averſe to the proſecution of lord Cobham, 89. Confers with 
him, 16. Cobham plots againſt him, is ſeized and executed, go. 
His large demands on France, 96. Detects the conſpiracy of the earl 
of Cambridge, lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, 97. Ihe con- 
ſpirators executed, 16. Invades France, and ſeizes Harfleur, 98. 
Battle of Azincour, 100. Compared with thoſe of Crecy and 
Poitiers, ib. 103. Invades France again, 106. Treaty with the 
queen and Burgundy, 107. Takes Roucn, 109. Treaty with the 
young duke of Burgundy, 110. Articles of, 111. Reflections on 
this treaty, 13. Marries the princeſs Catharine, 112. Returns to 
England for ſupplies, 113. Carries the young Scots king to Francg 
with him, 114. His forces under the duke of Clarence defeated by 
the Scots auxiliaries at Bauge, is. Takes Meaux, and other places, 
115. His ſon, afterwards Henry VI. born, 16. Falls ſick, and pre- 
pares for death, 116. The truſts he left during the minority of his 
infant fon, 16. Dies, 117. His character, 16. Miſcellaneous 
tranſactions in his reign, 118. His ſcanty revenues, 120. 

—— VI. comes to the crown an infant, the adminiſtration regulated 
by parliament, 11.123. His education committed, by parliament, 
to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, 124. Crowned at Paris, 
154. His character on arriving at manhood, 169. Married to Mar- 
garet of Anjou. 170. Normandy recovered by the French, 176. 
Guienne loſt, 177. Pretenſions of the duke of York to the crown, 
180. Diſſipation of the royal revenues during the minority, 184. His 
title to the crown, how defended, 191. How anſwered by the parti- 
ſans of York, 193. Liſt of nobility who adhered to the Lancaſter 

prince in poſſeſſion, 195. Marches an army to oppoſe the duke of 
York, 197. The duke retires after a parley, 16. Unfſugceſsful attempt 
on the province of Gaſcony, 198. Prince Edward born, ib. His 
imbecility of mind increaſes, 199. Taken priſoner by the duke of 
York at the battle of St. Alban's, 200. Re-inſtated in his regal au- 
thority, 202. A formal reconciliation between the partiſans of York 
and Lancaſter, 1. Taken priſoner at Northampton, 205. The duke 
of York's right of ſucceſſion determined by the lords, 207. Is re- 
taken by queen Margaret at the battle of St. Alban's, 210. Depoſed 
by the election of Edward IV. 212. Reflections on this event, 26, 
Miſcellaneous tranſactions of his reign, 213. Retires to Scotland 
after the defeat at Touton, 219. Act of forfeiture and attainder paſſed 
againſt him, 222, Receives aſſiſtance from Lewis XI. of France, 223, 
Impriſoned in the Tower, 225. Reſtored by the earl of Warwick, 
243. Again in the power of Edward, 247. His death, 250. 

— VII. his acceſſion, iii. 307. Accepts Richard III's crown found in 

Boſworth-field, 6. His title to the crown of England, 308. His im- 


politic prejudices againſt the houſe of York, 311. Commits the young | 

earl of Warwickto the Tower, 312. His joytul reception in his journey 

to London, 313. Renews his promiſe of marriage with the princeſs 
Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, 314. Defers it till after his coronation, 23. His coro- 
nation, 16. Creation of peers, 25. Inſtitution of yeomen of the 
guard, 315. His prior attainder, how qualified, 18. His cautious 
entail of the crown, 316. Procures a papal ſanction of his right to 
the crown, 317. Attainders of the 9 318. Reflections 
on, ib, The duties of tonnage and poundage granted him for life, 
ib. Proclaims a pardon to thoſe who took arms againſt him, on 
ſurrender, 319. Titles of nobility conferred by him, 18. His choice 
of miniſters, 16. Married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV. 320. Makes a progreſs into the north, 321. Diſperſes 
an inſurrection at Worceſter, 16. Birth of prince Arthur, 322. 
His government unpopular, 323. Revolt of Ireland under Lambert 
Simnel, 325. Muſters troops againſt him, 328 Defeats the earl 
of Lincoln, Simnel's general, at Stoke, 330. Entertains Simnel 
as a ſcullion, 18. His rigorous proſecution of Simnel's partiſans, ib. 
Crowns his queen, 331. State of foreign affairs at this period, 332. 
Makes a truce for ſeven years with the Scots, 333. His politic mo- 
tives for not aſſiſting the French in their deſigns on Britanny, 339. 
His offers of mediation, how anſwered by the duke of Britanny, 340. 
Obtains a ſupply from parliament to aſſiſt Britanny, 343. Inſurrection 
in the north on levying it, 18. Suppreſſed, 344. Sends lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke to Britanny, 345. His vexation on the marriage 
of Charles of France with the duche'is of Britanny, 350. Levies a 
benevolence on his people, i5. Promiſes his parlrament to claim the 
crown of France, 351. Carries over an army to France, 353. Makes 
peace with France, 354. Cauſes the murder of Edward V. and the 

duke of York to be 2 kno, on account of Perkin Warbec's im- 
poſture, 360. His policy in ſearching into the conſpiracy, 16. Gains 
over Sir Robert Clifford to betray Perkin's ſecrets, 361. Publiſhes 
Perkin's ſecret hiſtory, 23. Remonſtrates to the archduke on the 
occaſion, and prohibits all commerce with the Low Countries, 16. 
Executes Perkin Warbec's ſecret adherents, 362, Detects and exe- 
cutes Sir William Stanley, 364. Oppreſſes his people by arbitrary 
fines, 365. Careſles lawyers, and curbs his nobility, 16. Paſſes a 
law to indemnify all who act under the authority of the king for 
the time being, 266. Sends Sir Edward Poynings over to reduce the 
malcontents in Ireland, 367. Poynings* memorable ſtatute, 7b. 
Leagues with the Italian ſtates againſt France, 368. Obtains a ſub- 
| dy from parliament, 372. Inſurrection in Cornwal on occaſion of 
levying it, 373. His prudent diſpoſition to oppoſe the Corniſh in- 
ſurgents, 375. Defeats them at Blackheath, 376. Employs Hialas, 
Ferdinand's ambaſſador, to negotiate a truce with Scotland, 377. Con- 
cludes a treaty of commerce with the Flemings, 378. Perkin War- 
bec lands in Cornwal, and beſieges Exeter, 379. The fiege raiſed, 
and Perkin's followers diſperſe, 380. His generous treatment of 
Perkin's wife, 18. Conducts Perkin in mock-triumph to London, 
381. Publiſhes Perkin's confeſſion, 382. Executes the young earl of 
Warwic for concerting an eſcape with Perkin Warbec, 383. Reflections 
on this execution, 16. His excuſe for it, 26. His interview with the 
archduke Philip at Calais, 384. The pope ſends a nuncio to engage 


him in a cruſade againſt the Turks, ;6, Makes a conditional promiſe 5 
atten 
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attend him, 385. Is choſen protector of the huights of Rhodes, ;3 
Marries Arthur prince of Wales, to Catherine of Arragon, 1. The 
prince dies, 386. Marries her to his ſecond ſon Henry, 76, Mar. 
ries his eldeſt daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scotland, 73. H., 
remark on this connexion, 73. Death of his queen, 16. His pre. 
fent ſituation, 387. His avarice, and oppreſſion of bis people by hi; 
two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, 186. Their modes of extortion 
16 His great wealth acquired by theſe. means, 389. His politica] 
attention to the ſtate of Europe, 390. Is viſited by Philip king of 
Caſtile, forced by a ſtorm on the coaft of England, 391, The ad. 
vantage he took of this occurrence to obtain poſſeſſion of the earl of 
Suffolk, whom Philip protected, 392. Commits Suffolk to the 
Tower, 393. Attances his daughter Mary to Charles archduke of 
Auſtria, 394. His remorſe for his oppreſſions, and his deeds of atone. 
ment, ib. Yet continues his extortions, ;6. His death and cha. 
racter, 395. More abſolute in his conduct than any former king, 
go. he people's ſubmiſſion actounted for, 2156. His laws caly. 
jated for the good of the nation, 397. Star-chamber, the authority 
of, eſtabliſhed in this reign, 26. Suits in formed pauperis, firit given, 
398. Benefit of clergy abridged, 16. Paſſed frequent laws againſt 
retainers, 399. Anecdote of his behaviour to the earl of Oxford on 
account of, 16. Empowers his nobility and gentry to break the an- 
cient entails of eſtates, 4co. Depreſſes old families, and careſſe; 
new ones, 401. Commerce rather hurt than advanced by ſome of 
his laws, 15. Inſtances, 6. Remarks on the comparative prices of 
commodities and labour at that time, 402. Review of other com- 
mercial regulations, 403. America, and the new paſlage to the 
Eaſt Indies, diſcovered in this reign, 405. Great alterations in the 
European nations in conſequence of theſe extraordinary events, ib, 
How he loſt the hcaour of the firſt diſcovery of America, ib. Se- 
baſtian Cabot ſent gut by him on diſcoveries in America, ib, New- 
foundland Cilcovered by Cabot, 405. The firſt ſhip of the royal navy, 
called the Great Harry, built by Henry, 16. Circumſtances which 
tended to the promotion of literature about this time, 16. The na- 
tion rejoiced at his death, 408. His dying injunction to his ſon, to 
proteſt againſt his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, iv. 75. 
Henry, ſecond ſen of Henry VII. created prince of Wales on the death 
of his brother Arthur, iii. 386. Forced by his father into a marriage 
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6 with Catherine of Arragon, Arthur's widow, 16. | 

8 III tte general ſatisfaction of the people at his acceſſion, iii. 
þ 408. Hs perſonal quaiifications, 26 How he acquired a literary 
] educatim, 409. His choice of miniiters, 8. His taſte for gaiety and 
' pleaſue encouraged by the earl of Surry, 410. Diſſipates his father's 
1 tres ſues, ib. Muſic and literature his favourite purſuits, 14. Thomas 
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Aqunas bes favourite author, 411. Puniſhes the inſtruments of dis 
fatler's oppteſſions, 6. Motives to the conſummation of his mar- 
ricge with Ca herine of Artagon, 413 T kes part with pope Ju- 
Lus II. againſt France, 418 Supplies granted by parliament for 2 
war with France, 419. Deluded by Ferginard of Spain into a fruit- 
leſs expedition to Guienne, to facilitate his conqueſt of Navarre, ib, 
A naval engagement between Sir 'i homas Knevet and the Frenci, 
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422. A poll-tax to carry on the war againſt France, the proportions 
how rated, 424. Keceives a veſſel of proviſions, a preſent from the 
pope, 425. Diſputes with Scotland, 18. Concludes an alliance 
with Maximilian and Ferdinand againſt France, 426. Wolley intro- 
duced to him by Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 428. The maxims 
inculcated by Wolſey, 1. Admits him to his privy-council, 429. 
Raiſes an army and fleet againſt France, 430. Invades France in 
perſon, 433. The emperor Maximilian ſerves under him,-and re- 
ceives pay, ib. Beſieges Teroüane, 434. Defeats the French at 
the battle of Spurs, 435. Terouane capitulates, 23. Takes Tour- 


' nay, 437. Makes Wolſey biſhop of Tournay, 13. Returns to 


England, 16. Defeats the Scots at Flouden, 440. Makes peace 
with Scotland, 16. Enraged at Ferdinand's alliance with France, 
442. Peace with France negotiated by the duke of Longueville, 
ib. Terms of the treaty, 443. The princeſs Mary, Heury's ſiſter, 
married to Lewis, who dies quickly after, 16. His diſguſts againſt 
Francis I. of France, iv. 11. Is perſuaded by Wolſey to de- 
liver up Tournay, 13. Forms pretenſions to the empire, but 1s too 
late, 18. His political advantages leſſened by the defe&s of his 
temper, 20. Is viſited by the emperor Charles V. 21. Goes over 
to Ardres to viſit Francis, by Wolſey's perſuaſion, who regulates the 
ceremonial of their meeting, 22. Inſtance of his delicacy towards 
Francis, 76. His return of Francis's familiarity and confidence, 
23. Grand tournament held by them, 24. Viſits the emperor 
and Margaret of Saxony at Gravelines, 76. His endeavours to me- 
diate a peace between the emperor and Francis fruſtrated, 26. An 
alliance concluded by Wolſey, between him and the emperor, wich 
the pope, againſt Francis, 8. Trial and execution of the duke 
of Buckingham, 27, Writes againſt the opinions of Luther the 
reformer, 36. Receives the ticle of Defender of the Faith from 
the pope, ib. Is ſharply anſwered by Luther, 26. Is again vi- 
ſited by the emperor Charles, whom he inſtals a knight of the 
garter, 40. Declares war againſt France, 16. Operations againſt 
Scotland, 43. His father's treaſure being diſſipated, impoſes ar- 
bitrary taxes, 46. Summons a parliament, 1. Levies the grants 
hefore the ſtipulated time, 48. His arbitrary behaviour to Edward 
Montague, a member of the houſe of commons, 7b. note. Sends a 
force under the duke of Suffolk to invade Picardy, 51. A new 
treaty between him and the emperor for the invaſion of France, 54. 
Concludes an alliance with Louiſe, the regent of Frence, on the 
captivity of Francis, 58. Sends Tonſtal, biſhop of London, am- 
baſſador to the emperor, 60. Levies taxes, by Wolſey's advice, 
without his parliament, 61. Diſcontents of the people on this 
exertion of the prerogative, 62. Wolſey makes him a preſent cf 
Hampton-court palace, 64. Joins the holy league againit the em- 
peror, 68, His treaties with Francis, 70. Declares, with France, 
war againſt the emperor, 73. Account of his ſcroples with regard to 
his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 75. Has a ſon by lady 
Catherine Blount, 77. Conſults his prelates, who confirm his ſcru— 
ples concerning his marriage, 160. Becomes enamoured with the lady 
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of his divorce, 18. An examination into the general queſtion of 


the deciſion of many univerſities in favour of his divorce, 102. En. 
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Anne Boleyn, 79. Applies to the pope for a divorce, 16. The 
motives of the pope's heſitation in that affair, 80. Lays the pope', 
conduct before his miniſters, and their advice thereupon, 81. The 
cardinals Wolſey and Campeggio appointed by the pope to try his 
marriage, 85. The trial opened, 87. The court abruptly prorogued 
by Campeggio, go. Deprives Wolſey of the great ſeal, 92. Or. 
ders Wolſey to depart from York-place, and confiſcates his move. 
ables there, 16. Orders him to be proſecuted in the ſtar-chamber, 
93. Pardons him, 95. The commons grant him a diſcharge of 
his debts, 97. Sends Francis I. of France a generous acquittal of a 
debt owing to him, 98. A view of his inducements to break of 
all connection with the court of Rome, 99. The firſt introduction 
of Dr. Cranmer to him, 101. Engages Cranmer to write in favour 


marriage within affinity, with reference to this caſe, ib. He obtain; 


gages his nobility to write to the pope concerning it, 103. Refoſez 
the pope's ſummons to appear at Rome, ib. Is concerned at Wol. 
ſey's death, 106. Perſecutes his clergy on the ſtatute of proviſers, 
which is compounded with him by the convocation, 16. The con- 
vocation acknowledges his ſupremacy, with an artful reſervation, il. 
Iſſues a pardon to the laity from the ſtatute of proviſors, 10). 
Paſſes an act againſt levying annates, 16. The commons rejed a 
bill to ſecure his right of wardſhips, &c. and his conduct thereupon, 
108. Explains his ſcruples about his marriage to Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 109. His interview with 
Francis at Boulogne, 111. Celebrates his marriage with Anne Bo- 
leyn, 16. Paſſes an act againſt all appeals to Rome, on ſuits coy- 
nizable in eccleſiaſtical courts, 112. Publiſhes his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, ib. His marriage with Catherine declared invalid by 
archbiſhop Cranmer, 113. Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, . 
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_ Creates her princeſs of Wales, ih. Degrades Catherine to the quality 


of princeſs-dowager of Wales, 76. Accident which produced his final 
breach with the pope, 116. The papal authority excluded from the 
regulation of monaſteries, and election of biſhops, by parliament, 117. 
The ſucceſſion to the crown regulated by parliament, 118. Is declared 
ſupreme head of the church, by parliament, 120. Was the molt abſo-- WW 


Jute prince in Europe, 127. His hatred toward the reformers ac. 


counted for, 128, His covrtiers, how diſpoſed with regard to the fe. 


formation, 129. His paſſions made uſe of, by both parties, 130. ls 


abuſed perſonally by friar Peyto from the pulpit, 134. Orders Dr. | 
Corren to preach before him, who juſtifies him, 8. Detects and pu- 
niſhes he holy maid of Kent, and her aſſociates, 137. Fiſher, biſhop | 
of Rocheſter, executed for denying his ſupremacy, 139. Trial and | 
execution of Sir Thomas More, 140. The court of Rome enraged 
againſt him on account of theſe executions, 16. Is deſirous of à fe. | 
conciliation with pope Paul III. 13. Is excommunicated by tht | 
pope, 141. Renews his friendſhip with Francis, and propoſes mat: 
rying the princeſs Elizabeth to the duke of Angouleme, 16. Remi 

| 


money to the German proteltants, 142. Invites over the — 
| l er mas 
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German divines, 142. Death of Catherine of Arragon, and her dying 
letter to him, 143. His reply to the emperor's advances toward an 
accommodation, 144. Is diſguſted with Francis for marrying his 
daughter to James V. of Scotland, 146. Appoints Cromwel his 
vicar-general, 148, A viſitation of the monaſteries, ib. Many mo- 
naſteries ſurrender their revenues, 150. Their doors opened, 76. 
The leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed by parliament, 15. Becomes jealous 
of queen Anne, 155 His jealouſy ſtrengthened by the calumnies of 
the viſcounteſs of Rochford, 16. Becomes enamoured with the lady 
Jane Seymour, 156, Orders the queen and ſome of her attendants 
to be confined, 157. The queen's letter to him, 158. Trial of the 
queen, 159. Marries the lady Jane Seymour the next day after Anne 
Boleyn's execution, 162. Receives the princeſs Mary into favour on 
her compliance with the acknowledgment of his ſupremacy, 16. 
The princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated by parliament, 163. 
Articles of faith framed by convocation, and corrected by him, 166. 
Remarks on his {kill in conducting the alterations in religion, 7b. 
Diſcontents excited among the people by the diſperſed monks, 170. 
An inſurrection againſt him, headed by Dr. Mackrel, 171. Prevails 
on the inſurgents to deſert their chief, who is executed, 76, An in- 
ſurrection, termed the Pilgrimage of Grace, raiſed in the north, by 
Mr. Aſke, ib. His manifeſto againit them, 174. The inſurrection 
ſuppreſſed by the duke of Norfolk, 175. Prince Edward born, and 
the death of the queen, 176. Negotiates with the German pro- 
teſtants, but without effect, 177. Allows only ſingle copies of the 
bible to be chained in ſome churches, with reſtrictions as to the 
reading of it, 16. Suppreſſes the larger monaſteries, 178. Pillages 
the ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, and burns his bones, 182. Makes 
liberal grants of the revenues of the religious houſes, 183. Eres 
fix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol, 
Cheſter, and Glouceſter, 1. The rage expreſſed againſt him by the 
court of Rome, on his ſuppreſſion of the religious houſes, 184. 
Procures cardinal Pole to be diſmiſſed from his legantine charge in 
Flanders, 186. Executes ſome noblemen who had entered into a 
conſpiracy with Pole, 187. Declares againſt the authority of the 
council of Mantua, 188. ls obſtinately attached to the doctrine of 
the real preſence, 189. Enters into a formal diſputation with Lam- 
bert concerning the euchariſt, 191. Sentences Lambert to the 
ſtake, 192. Paſſes the bill of fix articles, for aboliſhing diverſity of 
opinions in religion, 194. The parliament grants the force of laws 
to his proclamations, 195. Propcunds a queſtion to the judges re- 
ſpecting the power of parliament 1a attainders, 198, The abbey- 
lands confirmed to him by parliament, 199. Grants a general poſ- 
ſeſſion of the bible, 200. Solicits the ducheſs-dowager of Longue- 
ville in marriage, 201. Is refuſed by Francis, on account of her 
previous contract to the king of Scotland, 16. Demends Anne of 
Cleves of her father, 202. Sees her privately, and diſlikes her, 15. 
Marries her, nevertheleſs, from political motives, 204. Ulis diſguſt 
increaſes, 18. Complains to parliament of the diverſity of religions, 
205. Creates Cromwel earl of Eſſex, and knight of the garter, 6. 
Obtains of parliament a diſſolution of the order of St. John of le- 
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ruſalem, or knights of Malta, 250. Requires, and with difficulty 
obtains, grants from parliament and convocation, 206. Fixes his 
affections on the lady Catherine Howard, 207, Is influenced by the 
duke of Norfolk to commit Cromwel to the Tower, 208. Crom. 
wel's moving letter to him, 716. Is divorced from Anne of Cleve, 
209. Concludes an alliance with the emperor, 211. Marries Ca. 
therine Howard, 7b. Perſecutes the reformers, 212. Makes x 
progreſs into the north, 213. Exhorts the king of Scotland to ſeize 
the church revenues, 216. James evades a promiſed interview with 
him, 217. Is informed by Cranmer of the queen's diſſolute con. 
uct, 218. The queen attainted, with her aſſociates, 219; and 
ecuted, 221. Diſſolves divers colleges, hoſpitals, and other found. 
ations, and ſeizes their revenues, ib. Extorts a ſurrender of chapter. 
lands from divers biſhops, 16. Ireland erected into a kingdom, and 
added to his titles, 26. note. Mitigates the penalties of the ix 
articles, ſo far as regards the marriage of prieſts, 222. Appoints a 
commiſſion to eſtabliſh a religion for the nation, 18. Writes and 
publiſhes his /n/#izution of @ Chriſtian Man, 223. Publiſhes the Er- 
dition of a Chriſtian Man, 224. Prohibits the lower claſſes of people 
to read the ſcriptures, 16. Reviews and alters the maſs books, 22;, 
Suppreſſes the interludes in ridicule of the former ſuperſtitions, ib, 
Publiſhes a manifeſto, previous to his war with Scotland, 227. Sir 
Robert Bowes defeated by the Scots, 228. Battle of Solway, 229, 
Death of James, 230. Propoſes a marriage to the Scots nobles, be- 
tween prince Edward and the infant queen of Scotland, 231. This 
marriage contracted by treaty with the earl of Arran, 233. Is diſ- 
gulted with Francis, 235. Leagues with the emperor againſt Francis, 
236. Obedience to his Erudition of a Chriſtian Man enforced by 
arliament, 238. Marries Catherine Par, 239. Influences parlia- 
ment to reſtore the p:inceſſes Mary and Elizabeth to their right of 
ſucceſſion, dependent on his will, 242. His regal ftyle ſettled, 243. 
Is releaſed by parliament from his debts, contracted by a general 
loan, 16. Requires new loans from his people, and raiſes the value 
of ſpecie, 244. Extorts a benevolence from his people, ib. In- 
vades Scotland, and burns Edinburgh, 245. Concerts an invaſion 
of France with the emperor, i6. Paſſes over to France, and leaves 
the queen regent, 246. Takes Boulogne, 247. Charles makes 2 
| ſeparate peace with Francis, 6. Returns to England, 248. Subſidies 
granted him by parliament and convocation, 251. Obtains a par- 
liamentary grant of univerſity revenues, which he declines, 10. The 
groſs flattery of parliament to him, 252. His ſpeech on prorogung 
it, 16. Sends the earl of Hertford with forces over to Calais, 253. 
Makes peace with France and Scotland, ib. His high encomium on 
the duke of Suffolk at bis death, 255. Protects Cranmer againſt the 
cabals of his catholic courtiers, :h, The queen's tender care of him 
in his illneſs, 258. Orders her to be impeached for hereſy, 259: 
Her prudent caution in evading this danger, 16. Abuſes Wriothelely 


on his coming to take the queen to the Tower, 260. Commits the 
duke of Norfolk and earl of Surry to the Tower, 262. Trial and 
execution of Surry, 263. Expedites the proceedings againſt Nor- 
folk, 264. Orders kim for execution, i5, Dies, 265, His beha- 


viour 


n 


viour at his death, 265. The ſucceſſion, how ſettled by his will, is. His 
character, 266. The number of parliaments ſummoned by him, 68. 
His rigorous and contradictory ſtatutes againſt hereſy and treaſon, 
269. A recapitulation of his Ratutes, 13. His military laws, 270, 
Tonnage and poundage arbitrarily levied by him, 272. State of 
commerce in this reign, 273. His laws to reſtrain the decay of 
tillage, and throwing lands into paſturage, 277. His attention to 


the advancement of literature, 279. Liſt of the regency appointed 


by his will, during the minority of Edward VI. 282. 


Henry, prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of James I. his death and character, 


vi. 62 


ate, biſhop of Wincheſter. See Wincheſter. 
II. of France, his character, iv. 295. His conduct toward the 


proteſtant league in Germany, 16. Makes an ineffectual attempt on 
Boulogne, 333. His treaty wich England for the ſurrender of Bou- 
logne, 342. Agrees to a marriage between his daughter Elizabeth 
and Edward VI. ib. Invades Germany, in favour of Maurice, 
elector of Saxony, 382. The emperor repulſed from Metz, ib. 
Montmorency defeated at St. Quintin, 434. Calais taken, 435. 
Requires the queen-dowager of Scotland to take part in his quarrel 
againſt England, 440. Concludes the marriage between the dauphin 
and the young queen, Mary cf Scotland, ib. Peace of Cateau 
Cam brefis with Spain and England, v. 16. Solicits the excommu- 
nication of queen Elizabeth, 19. Orders the dauphin and his queen 
to aſſume the title and arms of England, 256. Is killed at a tourna- 
ment, 20. 


w— III. of France, his character, and firſt views on his acceſſion, 


v. 211. Grants a peace to the Hugonots, 212. Declares him- 
ſelf as head of the catholic league, but-is ſuſpected by both parties, 
ib. Loſes the good-will of his ſubjects, 213. Sends a ſplendid em- 
baſly to Elizabeth, on the intended marriage between her and his 
brother the duke of Anjou, 241. Declares war againſt the Hugo- 
nots, 268. Is defeated by Henry of Navarre, 355. Is driven from 


Paris, 26. Orders the duke of Guiſe and his brother to be aflaſſinated, 


356. Is aſſaſſinated himſelf, 357. 


——— IV. of France, his acceſſion, v. 357. Receives aid from queen 


Elizabeth of England, to oppoſe the catholic league, 16. Poſſeſſes 
himſelf of the ſuburbs of Paris, 358, Battle of Yvree, 16. Is diſ- 
concerted by the duke of Parma, 16. Receives freſh aſſiſtance from 
Elizabeth, 359. 361. Motives of his changing his religion, 369. 
Renounces the proteſtant faith, 270. Declares war againſt Spain, 
374. His repreſentations to his allies, reſpecting peace with Spain, 
100 Concludes a ſeparate peace, 389. He and queen Elizabeth, 
unknown to each other, entertain the jame thoughts of eſtabliſhing a 
new ſyſtem of policy in Europe, 434. His paſſionate admiration of 
the picture of queen Elizabeth, 527. Concludes a treaty with James 
for the ſupport of the United Provinces, vi. 7. Is aſſaſſinated by 
Ravaillac, 56. 


—— IV. emperor of Germany, his diſputes with pope Gregory VII. 


about the right of inveſtitures, i. 257, 


Henry 
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Henry VI. emperor of Germany, obtains poſſeſſion of Richard I. of 
England, arreſted by the archduke Leopold, ii. 23. His ignomi- 
nious treatment of hiw, 24. Produces and accuſes him before the 
diet at Worms, 26. Kichard's ſpirited anſwer, 156. Is threatened 

by the pope with an excommunication for detaining him, 27. Con. 

ſents to releaſe Richard on a ranſom, 28. Richard's narrow eſcape 
out of his hands, 16. | 

Heptarchy, Saxon, in Britain, eſtabliſnment of, ii. 26. See Kent, 
Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, Mercia, Eſſex, Suſſex, Weſſex. | 

Herbert, attorney-general, impeaches, by the king's order, lord Kim- 
bolton, and the five commoners, vi. 467. Is impeached by the 
commons for it, 478. | 

Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun earl of, confederates with Leiceſter and 
other barons againſt Edward I. ii. 182. Is a party in forming the 
proviſions of Oxford, 1 Is gained over by prince Edward to the 
royal cauſe, 200. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition againſt Gaſcony, 
and his quarrel with the king on the occaſion, 289. Refuſes to 

attend the king to Flanders, 16. A new conſtable appointed in his 

room for that ſervice, 290. He and the earl of Norfolk preſent 2 

remonſtrance to him at his departure, 16. They obtain from parlia- 
ment a confirmation of the charters and indemnity for themſelves, 
which are confirmed by the king abroad, 291. Joins in the con- 
federacy of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, againſt Piers Gavaſton, 


— „Henry duke of, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in parliament in 
Richard II. 's time, iii. 35. Duel between them ſtopped by the 
king, 36. Baniſhed for ten years, 16. Succeeds his father in the 
dukedom of Lancaſter, 37. See Lancafter, and Henry IV. 
Hereſy, an act paſſed in the reign of Richard II. enjoining ſheriffs to 
apprehend the preachers of, iii. 54. Repealed, 55. The repeal 
 ſappreſſed by the clergy, ib. The law of the fix articles for abo- 
liſhing, paſſed, iv. 194 See ArgTICLES. 
-——, perſons burnt for, William Sautree, iii., 65. A Lollard, 81. 
James Bainham, iv. 132. Thomas Bilney, 133. Lambert, 193. 
Four Dutch anabaptiſts, 3. Dr. Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 212. 
Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, 213. Patrick Hamilton, in Scot- 
land, 214. Anne Aſcue, Nicholas Belenain, John Laſſels, and John 
Adams, 258. Wiſhart the Scots reformer, 297. Joan Bocher, and 
Van Paris, 324. Rogers prebendary of St, Paul's, 411. Hooper 
biſhop of Glouceſter, 412. Sanders, 15. Taylor parſon of Had- 
- Jey, ib. Philpot archdeacon of Wincheſter, 413. Ferrar biſhop 
of St. David's, 414. Ridley biſhop of London, and Latimer of 
Worceſter, 16. Hunter an apprentice, 41 5- Thomas Hawkes, ib, 
A woman at Guernſey and her infant, 76. An expreſs commiſſion 
iſſued. more effectually to extirpate it, 419. A proclamation ren- 
deriog the poſſeſſion of heretical books capital, ib. An eſtimate of 
the number of perſons burnt, 16. Archbiſhop Cranmer burnt, 430. 
Walter Mill, in Scotland, v. 23. Two Arians, by James I. vi. 103. 
A madman, 76, | 
Heretics, old law for burning of, repealed, viii. 332. 


Hereward, 
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Hereward, an Eaſt Anglian nobleman, aſſembles his followers, and 
ſhelters himſelf in the iſle of Ely, i. 250. Reduced by William the 
Conqueror, and received into favour, 261. : 

Heriot, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 225, note. | 

Herries, lord, is ſent by Mary queen of Scots, then in England, to 
Elizabeth, to expreſs her readineſs to juſtify herſelf as to her huſband's 
murder, v. 132. His fluctuating conduct in this negotiation, 133. 
Is appointed by Mary one of the commiſſioners in this cauſe, 134. 
Refuſes to anſwer Murray's allegations againſt Mary, at Hampton- 
court, 140. He and his aſſociates break up the conference, 143. 
Elizabeth's reply to them, 144. « 

Herrings, battle of, between Sir John Faſtolff and the count of Dunois, 
iii. 140. . 

Hertford, earl of, ſon of the protector Somerſet, is privately married to 
the lady Catharine Gray, v. 61. Is with his lady committed to the 
Tower, 62. Is proſecuted in the ſtar-chamber, 16. Is releaſed on 
his wife's death, 76. 

, marquis of, anecdotes of his life, vi. 602. Is made governor 
to the prince, 18. Raiſes forces for the king, and is named general 
of the weſtern counties, 13. Is ſent with prince Maurice into the 
weſt, 518. Battle of Lanſdown, 76. 

Hexham, battle of, between Montacute, brother of the earl of War- 
wick, and the Lancaſtrians, iii. 224. 

Heyle, ſerjeant, his extraordinary aſſertion of the legal prerogative in 
the houſe of commons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 532. 

Hialas, Peter, ſent ambaſſador from Ferdinand, king of Arragon, to 
Henry VII. to negotiate a marriage between Prince Arthur and the 

Infanta Catharine, iii. 377. Negotiates a truce between Henry and 
James IV. of Scotland, il. . : | 

Hickes, Dr. his account of a Saxon ſodilitium or compact, i. 206. 

High commiſſion, or eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, origin of that court, 
v. 262. Its great power and arbitrary exertion of it, 263. Its powers 
extended by the queen, 265. 454. The commons remonſ.tate againſt 
this court, vi. 64. One eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 89. A review of the 
offences cognizable by this court, 158. Its authority moderated by 
James I. 18. Is aboliſhed in Scotland by the general aſſembly, 334. 
Is aboliſhed in England by parliament, 420. Is revived by king 
James II. viii. 267. | . 

Highlanders, and Iriſh, the ſame people, i. 473. Came originally 
from the Iriſh, 76. 

Highways, the firſt toll mentioned for repairing, ii. 496. The firſt 
general law for the repair of, by pariſh duty, iv. 449. 

Hiftorians, monkiſh, a character of, i. 28. 

Hiftory, ancient, cauſes of its uncertainty pointed out, i. 1, 18. 

Hobbes, a character of his philoſophy and politics, vii. 346. His death, ib. 

Hobby, Sir Philip, is employed by the protector Somerſet to ſolicit an 
alliance with the emperor Charles V. but fails, iv. 333. His account 
of his negotiation, 334. | 

_ archbiſhop of York, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen 

ary, iv. 376. 
Vo I. viii . G g Holland. 
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Helland. See Netherlands and United Provinces. 
 Holling ſhed, his account of the manner of living among the common 
people juſt preceding his. time, iv. 449. Curious remarks by him of 
the growth of luxury, 462. | 
"Hollis, forcibly detains the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in his chair, 
until a remonſtrance is paſſed againſt tonnage and poundage, vi. 275. 
His ſentence by the court of king's-bench, 276. Is impetched by 
the king, 467. Propoſes the declaring the generals of the parlia- 
__ mentary army traitors, vii. 131. Is made a lord by Charles II. 350. 
When ambaſſador at Paris, endeavours to make the French take part 
with the Engliſh againſt the Dutch, 404. Is ſent ambaſſador to treat 
with the Dutch at Breda, 419. Agrees to favour the intrigues of 
_ France, but refuſes to accept a bribe, viii. 43, note. 
Holloway, a merchant of Briſtol, is executed for the duke of Monmouth'; 
conſpiracy, viii. 198. ; 
Holmes, Sir Robert, his expedition againſt the Dutch ſettlements, 
Vii. 399. Burns a fleet of Dutch ſhips in harbour, 414. His at- 
tempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, 478. 
Holy Land. See Cruſades. | | 
Homeldon, battle of, between the Piercies and the earl of Douglas, 
iii. 68, 
 Homilies, twelve, publiſhed to be read to the people, iv, 291. Biſhop 
 Gardiner's objections to them, 293. The flayiſh principles incul- 
cated in them, v. 468. | 
Honorius, pope, his avaricious demands on the clergy, ii. 169. 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, - iv. 376. Is cruelly burnt for hereſy, 412. An account 
of kis ſcruples at conſecration, and the compromiſe he obtained, 
v. 10. | 
Hops, he plan ting of, much increaſed in the reign of James I. vi. 183. 
 Hepten, Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for Charles I. vi. 515. Is de- 
- feated at Torrington, vii. 62. 


Horn- caſtie, battle of, between the earl of Mancheſter and the royaliſts, 


vi. 535. | 
Horſes forbid to be exported by Henry VII. wi. o-. 
_ Hoſpitality, cauſes and effects of the decay of, in England, v. 487. 
Hes ham, Sir John, is by the houſe of commons made governor o 
- Hull, vi. 479. Refuſes the king admittance into Hull, 489. Is de- 
refted in an intention of giving up the place, and is, with his ſon, 
. ſent up to London and executed, 535. | £5 
Hep. See Piercy, © 
Howard, Sir Edward, admiral, ſon of the earl of Surrey, deſtroys Barton 
the Scots pirate, iii. 425. Ravages the coaſt of France, 431. Is 
killed in an engagement in Conquet harbour, ib. His idea of navai 
courage, 76. note. | | 
, lord, commands the main body of the Engliſh army at the 
battle of Flouden, iii. 438. Created earl of Surrey, 440. 
— op Catharine, becomes the object of the affections of Henry 
VIII. on his diſguſt againſt Anne of Cleves, iv. 207. Is married to 


Henry, 211. Is accuſed to the king of incontinency, 218. Her con- 
| 6 feſſion, 
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feſſion, 219. Is attainted by parliament, 220. Beheaded with the 
viſcounteſs of Rocheford, 221. 


Howard, lady Frances, is married to the earl of Eſſex, vi. 67. Receives. 


him from bis travels with obſtinate diſguſt, 16. Contracts a familiarity 
with Carre-viſcount Rocheſter, 16. Procures the diſgrace of Sir Thomas 
 Overbury, 68. Is divorced and married to Carre, then earl of Somer- 
| ſet, 70. Procures Overbury to be poiſoned, i5. Is found guilty of 
Overbury's death, 77. Is pardoned, 78. Dies in obſcurity, 16. 
—— . lord, one of the cabal of ſix, his evidence againſt lord Ruſſel, 
viii. 190. Gives evidence againſt Algernon Sidney, 197; and 
againſt Hambden, 198. 


Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chief juſticiary, puniſhes Fitz- 


Olbert, a licentious lawyer, ii. 37, Aſſiſts ſohn, in his claim to the 
ſucceſſion on Richard's death, 41. Summons a ſynod-by his legatine 
authority, 56. Dies, 57. 
, a ſervant of earl Bothwel, is executed for the murder of Darn- 
ley, and charges queen Mary with being acceſſary to it, v. 142. 
de Burgh, chief juſticiary, is choſen joint protector of the realm 
with the biſhop of Wincheſter, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, 
ii. 152. Takes Rockingham caſtle on the earl of Albemarle's rebel- 
lion, 153. Executes Conſtantine Fitz- Arnulf and his aſſociates for a 
rebellious riot in London, 154. Obtains of the pope a bull, declaring 
Henry III. of age for government, 155. His character, 159. His 
removal from the miniſtry, and ſubſequent viciſſitudes, 160. 
Hudibras, the event on which that poem was founded, vii. 332. Cha- 
rater of that performance, viii. 337. 
Hud/on's Bay company, its charter when firſt granted, viii. 329. 
Hugonots, or French proteſtants. See Conde; Colignt ; Nawarre, An- 
thony king of; Gai/e; Medicis, Catharine de; Montmorency, &c. — 
Battle of 33 572. Battle of St. Dennis, and ſiege of Chartres, 
186. Tze court agrees to an accommodation, 16. A ſcheme formed 
for ſeizing the prince of Conde and the admiral Coligni, 18. Battle 
of Jarnac, and death of Conde, 16. Battle of Moncontour, 188. 
Charles marries his filter to the prince of Navarre, 205, The queen 
of Navarre poiſoned, ibs. Maſſacre of Paris, 18. Are calumniated 
at foreign courts to palliate theſe barbarities, 206. Take arms again, 
209. Make peace with Henry III. 212. The catholic league formed 
againſt them by the duke of Guiſe, 16. War declared againſt them 
again, 268. Aſſiſtance ſent to the king of Navarre by Elizabeth, 355. 
The Engliſh ſhips ſent againſt Rochelle deſert, vi. 208. The Dutch 
aſſiſt the French in reducing that town, 209. Rochelle reduced, 
263. A toleration continued to them, 713. Are perſecuted and 
driven out of France by the revocation of the edit of 'Nantz, 
viii. 243. | | * 


Hull, a magazine formed there by the parliament, and Sir John Ho- 


- tham appointed governor, vi. 479. The king refuſed admittance 
into, 489. HY a "<0 "ef ; 
Hume, lord, procures the regency of Scotland to be conferred F.. the 
duke of Albany, iv. 6. Is traduced to the regent, 7, Makes war 
againſt the regent, and is put to death, 8. 
| Gg2 Hume, 
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Hume, Sir David, aſſaſſinates Darcy, warden of the marches in Scot- 


land, iv. 8. | 
. lord, joins a confederacy of Scotch nobles, to protect prince 
James againſt the attempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers 
of Darnley, v. 119, Surrounds Mary and Bothwel in Borthwic 
caſtle, who eſcape from him, 76. 
———, lord, ſigus a proteſtation againſt the liturgy in Scotland, 
vi. 329. ä 
Hunter, an apprentice, burnt for hereſy, iv. 415. 
Huſbandry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enacted by 
Henry VII. iii. 403. | 
Huſs, John, burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 
Hyde, Sir Edward, is made chancellor, and created earl of Clarendon, 
vii. 351. See Clarendon. 


d 3 | 
1 CA, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and 


Venables, vii. 255. 
James I. of England, an examination into his pretenſions to the crown, 
vi. 1. His ſucceſſion admitted by Elizabeth on her death-bed, 2. 
Forbids the reſort of people to him on his journey to London, 3. 
His profuſe diſtribution of titles, ib. His partiality to his coun- 
trymen, 13. Receives embaſſies of congratulation, 6. Concludes a 
treaty with France, for the ſupport of the United Provinces, 7. 
A conſpiracy againſt him detected, 8. Summons a conference of 
divines at Hampton-court, on points of faith and religious diſci- 
pline, 10. Why averſe to the puritans, 11. His behaviour at the 
conference, 13. His reply when ſolicited in favour of propheſyings, 
14. Summons a parliament, 16. Orders that no out-law ſhall be 
choſen, 18, Orders the commons to confer with the judges con- 
cerning the election of Sir Francis Goodwin, an out-law, 19. Com- 
promiles the affair with them, ib. His miſtaken notions of govern- 
ment and regal prerogative, 22. Calls in and annuls all patents 
for monopolies, 23. Public-ſpirited attempts of the commons, 24. 
Is deſirous of an union between the two kingdoms, 25. The com- 
mons backward in granting ſupplies to him, 26. Prorogues the par- 
liament, 27. Concludes a peace with Spain, 16. His eagerneſs for a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, 28. Why ignorant of foreign politics, 29. Is 
ſtrict in executing the penal laws againſt papiſts, 30. Hiſtory of the 
gunpowder conſpiracy, 31. Receives obſcure hints of it, 34. His 
ipeech to parliament on this occaſion, 38. His religious ſentiments 
explained, 16. Remarks on his ſpeech in favour of the projected union 
of the two kingdoms, 40. Aſſumes the ſtyle of king of Great Britain, 
2. Checks the commons in an intended petition againſt popiſh recu- 
ants, and for lenity toward the puritans, 43. Lays open his neceſſities 
parliament, but is mortified with a refofal of ſuitable ſupplies, 46. 
Gbees of the preſent poverty of the crown, 47. How induced to ar- 
bitrary exertions of his prerogative, 49. A ſpirit diſcoverable among 
the commons for reforming the conſtitution on free principles, 5 1. Owns 
proclamations 
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2828 not to be equal to laws, but pleads precedents and uti- 
ity for them, 52. Enters into a treaty for relinquiſhment of ward . 
ſhips and purveyance, 54. His pleaſant conceit on the occaſion, 76. 
note, Procures Vorſtius, an Arminian profeſſor of divinity, to be ba- 
niſhed from the United Provinces, 57. How induced at length to 
alter his opinion of the abſolute decrees of God, 166, Founds a col- 
lege at Chelſea for the refutation of papiſts and puritans, 167. His 
plan for the civilizing Ireland, 58. Death and character of Henry 
prince of Wales, 62. Marries the princeſs Elizabeth to the eleQor 
palatine, 63. His rapid promotion of Robert Carre, a young Scots 
gentleman, 64. Undertakes his education, is. Unites the families 
of Howard and Devereux by marriage, 66. Is prevailed on to pro- 
cure the divorce of lady Efſex, 69. Creates Carre earl of Somerſet, 
o. Raiſes money by the ſale of titles, 71. Calls a parliament, 76. 
Difſolves it in anger, and impriſons ſome of the members, 73. In- 
ſtances of his indiſcretion in political converſation, 74. Young George 
Villiers introduced to him, 76. Makes Villiers his cup-bearer, 16. 
Is informed of the ſecret of Sir Thomas Overbury's death, 77. Orders 
a ſtri inquiry into the affair, i5, Pardons Somerſet and his lady, 
78. His conduct in this inſtance extenuated, 79. Creates Villiers 
duke of Buckingham, 16. and lord high admiral, 16. Delivers up 
the cautionary towns to the Dutch for money, 80. His motives to 
this compoſition explained, 16. Propoſes to viſit Scotland, 83. His 
former endeavours to eſtabliſh epiſcopal authority in Scotland, 84. 
Propoſes to the Scots parliament a law, for the government of the 
church to be veſted in him and the biſhops, 89. Is forced to drop the 
act, go. Summons a meeting of Scots biſhops and clergy at St. An- 
drews, i6, Is referred by them to a general aſſembly, ib. Reluctance 
of the general aſſembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by him, 
ib. Allows, by proclamation in England, ſports and exerciſes on the 
Sunday, 92. Releaſes Sir Walter Raleigh, and grants permiſſion for 
his expedition to Guiana, 94. Executes Raleigh on his return, 99. 
Why he refuſed to acknowledge the elector palatine as king of Bohe- 
mia, 103. The nation diſcontented at his inactivity in the elector's 
cauſe, 104. Obtains ſupplies' from parliament, 107, His reply to 
the repreſentation of grievances, 108. Fall of the chancellor Bacon, 
109. Prorogues the parliament, 110. Recals his patents for mono- 
lies, and redreſſes grievances, 111, The commons remonſtrate to 
im in favour of the eleQor palatine, and againſt the Spaniſh match, 
112. Reproves the houſe for this meaſure, 113. They repeat their 
remonſtrance, 114. His behaviour to the committee who preſent it, 
115. Tears the proteſtation of the commons out of their journals, 
116. Diſſolves the parliament, and puniſhes the leaders of the oppo- 
ſition, #6. The remarks of both parties on theſe diſputes between 
him and the parliament, 118. Negotiates with the emperor in favour 
of the eleQtor palatine, 122. Pertuades him to ſubmiſſion, 124. His 
want of ſpirit ridiculed abroad, 13. His efforts to conclude the 
Spaniſh match, ib. His conſent obtained for prince Charles's journey 
to Spain, which he repents afterwards, 130. Is bullied by Buck- 
ingham into compliance, 331. Conceſſions in favour of the catholic 
religion made by him in the marriage treaty, 135. Yields to Buck- 
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jogham's oppoſition to the match, 137. Aſſents to Buckingham's in- 
ſincere repreſentation of the affair to parliameot, 141. Agrees to a 
war with Spain, 142. Endeavours to juſtify the earl of Middleſex, 
impeached by the commons, 144. Begins to eſtrange himſelf from 
Buckingham, 146. Receives intimations of Buckingham's ſchemes 
from the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 147. Sends forces to aſſiſt the Dutch 
- againſt Spain, 149. | Enters into a treaty for the marriage of Charles 
with the princeſs Henrietta of France, 18. Undertakes the recovery 
of the palatinate, but to no purpoſe, 151. Dies, 153. His cha- 
rafter, 16. Character of his queen, 154. The number of peers 
created by him, 16. His moderation in cauſes tried before the court 
of high commiſſion, 158. Two Arians burnt in this reign, 163. A 
review of manners during this reign, 166. Diſcouraged the gentry 
living in town, 169, Inſtance of his liberality, 173. His attention 
to the navy, 180. His averſion to tobacco, 188. His character as 
a writer, 196. His reaſon for expelling Toby Matthews from the 
houſe of commons, 550. His notions of the regal power, from his 
book of T he true laws of free monarchies, 553. Inquiry into his con- 
duct in the caſe of Sir Walter Raleigh, 555. Remarks on his admi- 
niſtration in general, 560. Is acknowledged by parliament to have 
allowed more freedom of debate than any of his predeceſſors, 566. 
The general notions of the Engliſh government at this time, 16. 
Teſtimony of the advantages defived from his peaceable diſpoſition, 

568. | | 
James IT. his acceſſion and firſt profeſſions, viii. 215. Orders by pro- 
clamation a continuance of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 216. Goes pub- 
liely to maſs, 217. Serids an agent to the pope, 16. His reception 
of the excluſioniſts, 218. His attachment to Mrs. Sedley, 219. 
Summons a parliament, 220. His ſpeech to parliament on the ſub- 
je of his revenue, 18. Receives a grant of his revenue during life, 
224. Monmouth's rebellion ſuppreſſed, 229. His undiſguiſed and 
peremptory language to parliament, 239. Prorogues, and after diſ- 
ſolves it, 242. Remarks on his imprudeace wich reſpe& to religion, 
16. His reſolute exertion of the diſpenſing power, 244. Endeavours 
to eſtabliſh it by the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, 18. Diſplaces four 
judges, 247. Brings four popiſh lords into the privy council, 250. 
His violent meaſures for the eſtabliſhment of popery in Ireland, 251. 
Revives the court of high commiſſion, 254. Ifſues a declaration of 
general indulgence, and ſuſpends the penal laws againſt noncon- 
formity, 256. - Suſpends all penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
grants a general liberty of conſcience, 257. Pays court to the diſ- 
ſenters, 258. Sendsa ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, 260. Four catholic 
biſhops conſecrated, 26z. Diſſolves the parliament, 16. Recom- 
amends a Benedictine to a degree at Cambridge, 264. His conteſt 
with Magdalen-college, 265. Repeats his declaration of indulgence, 
and orders it to be read in churches, 267. Commits fix biſhops, 
with the primate, to the Tower, for petitioning againſt the declara- 
tion of indulgence, 269. Orders Gifford, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
to be elected preſident of Magdalen-college, 273. Birth of the prince 
of Wales, 16. Applies to the prince of Orange for his concurrence 
in his ſchemes, 279. Shews his diſpleaſure againſt the Dutch, 28 - . 
$ 
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Is informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of A ſchemes, 287. 


Diſavows Lewis's memorial to the States in his favour, 289. His 
army and navy become diſaffected and mutinous, 716. RetraQts his 
meaſures, 291. The prince of Orange lands at Torbay, 294. His 
chief officers and ſoldiery deſert him, 295. Is deſerted by prince 
George of Denmark, and the princeſs Anne, 296, His conſternation 
at his misfortunes, 297. Iflues writs for a new parliameat, and ſends 
commiſſioners to treat with the princeſs of Orange, 298. Sends 

away the queen and prince, and flies, 301. Is ſeized by the popu- 
lace, and brought back to London, 303. Embarks for France, 30g. 
His character, 76. | | 

James, ſon of Robert king of Scotland, afterwards James I. taken pri- 
ſoner and educated by Henry IV. of England, iii. 75. His father 
dies, ib. Carried to France by Henry V. 114. Reſtored by the 
duke of Bedford, 128. Murdered, 129. 

II. of Scotland, general view of his conduct, iii. 220. How 
killed, 16. | 

III. of Scotland, his character, iii. 332. Enters into a ſeven 

years truce with Henry VII. 333. Murdered, 352, 

—— — TV. of Scotland, ſucceeds on the murder of his father, iii. 352. 
Receives Perkin Warbec, and marries him to a Scots lady, 371. In- 
vades England in conjunction with Perkin, 16. Makes a truce with 
Henry VII. and ſends Perkin away, 378. Marries Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. 386. Sends a fleet to aſſiſt the French againſt 
Henry VIII. 426. Ravages Northumberland, 437 Loſes his time 
with lady Pord, 16. Defeated, and ſuppoſed to. be killed at the bat- 
tle of Flouden, 439. 

V. of Scotland, is withdrawn by his mother Margaret from the 
power of the duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, iv. 7, Flies from 
the power of the earl of Angus, 125, Takes the government into 
his own hands, 16. Refuſes to concur with his uncle Henry of Eng- 
land in ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, 124. Aſſiſts Francis againſt 
the emperor, 145. Is married to Francis's daughter Magdalen, 146. 
Death of queen Magdalen, 75. Is betrothed to the ducheſs-dowager 
of Longueville, whom Henry notwithitanding ſolicits in marriage, 
201. She is ſent to Scotland, 18. Is perſuaded by Henry to join him 
in his religious innovations, 216. His clergy diſſuade him, 16. 
Henry publiſhes a manifeſto againſt him, 227. Sir Robert Bowes 
defeated by the lords Hume and Huntley, 228. Is diſconcerted in 
his operations by the diſaffection of his nobility, 229. Removes lord 
Maxwell, and appoints Oliver Sinclair general of his army, 16. 
Battle of Solway, 16. His death and character, 230. 

——, prince, 2 of Mary queen of Scotland and her huſband lord 
Darnley, born, v. 100. Is protected, by an aſſociation of nobility, 
from the attempts of Bothwell, to get him into his power, 118. His 
mother forced to reſign the crown, 124. See the next article. 

— VI. of Scotland, proclaimed and crowned, an infant, v. 125. 
His party openly eſpouſed by queen Elizabeth, 202. 209. The earl 
of Morton reſigns the regency to him, 231. Count d'Aubigney is 
ſent by the duke of Guile to detach him from the Engliſh intereſt, 76. 
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Creates d'Aubigney earl of Lenox, 232. Is ſeized by an aſſociation | 


of the nobility from out of the hands of Lenox and Arran, 248. 
Summons a parliament and convention of eſtates, is. Receives an 
embaſſy from Elizabeth, 249. Is induced to diſſemble his reſentment 
at his detention, 250. Makes his eſcape, and ſummons his friends 
to attend him, 254. Walſingham ſent by Elizabeth to diſcover his 
true character, 255. Summons a parliament, 256. Writes a copy 
of verſes in praiſe of Sir Philip Sidney, 277. Eſcapes from the arti- 
fices of the Engliſh ambaſſador, Dr. Wotton, 279. Concludes a 
Jeague with Elizabeth for their mutual defence, ib. Licentiouſneſs 
of his clergy, 280. Remonſtrates to queen Elizabeth againſt the exe. 
cution of his mother, 321. His behaviour on this event, 323. Pre- 
pares to aſſiſt Elizabeth againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, 336. Marries a 
daughter of Denmark, 352. Goes over to Norway to fetch his bride, 
353. Philip of Spain excites conſpiracies againſt him, 371. Drives 
the catholic lords who combined againſt him out of the kingdom, 373. 
Negotiates to enſure his ſucceſſion to England, 421. Sends an em- 
baſly to Elizabeth on the ſuppreſſion of Eſſex's inſurrection, 432. Is 
appointed heir to the Engliſh crown by Elizabeth, 447. See James I. 
of England. Pars 

Jane Gray, lady. See Gray. 
agueline, counteſs of Hainault. See Hainault. 

— of, between the duke of Anjou and prince of Conde, 

v. 186. 

Icon Bafilike, of Charles I. an inquiry into its authenticity, vii. 153. A 
character of the work, 154. 

Ida, the Saxon prince, arrives in Britain, conquers Northumberland, 
and founds the kingdom of Bernicia, 1. 25. 

 Fefferies, lord chief juſtice, procures the convittion of Algernon Sidney, 
vill. 187, His cruelty towards thoſe who had engaged in Monmouth's 
rebellion, 233. Is rewarded with the chancellorſhip and a peerage, 
236. Is appointed one of the commiſſioners on the revival of the 
court of high commiſſion, 254, note. Declines in favour by his ad- 
herence to the proteſtant faith, 264. Is killed by the mob, 302. 

Jephſon, colonel, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwell 
the title of king, vii. 269. | 

Jergeau, the earl of Suffolk beſieged and taken priſoner there, iii. 
149. 

5 2 of Prague burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 

Jeruſalem, conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, i. 293. Maſtered by 
the Turks, 16. Their depredations on the Chriſtian pilgrims the firſt 
riſe of cruſades, 3h. See Cruſades. Taken by the cruſaders, 311, 
Godfrey of Bouillon made king of, 312. 

Teſuits, the motives of the eſtabliſhment of that order, v. 237. Character 
of, ib. Campion and Parſons ſent into England, 238. Campion 
executed, 239 Five executed for the popiſh plot, viii. 110, 

Tews, a character of that people, ii. 3. How they came to practiſe uſury, 
ib. Forbidden by an edict to appear at the coronation of Richard I. 16. 
A maſſacre of, 16. The great oppreſſions exerciſed againſt them under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, 136, A maſſacre and plunderof, encouraged 


by 
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by Fitz-Richard, mayor of London, ii. 198. Extortions practiſed 
upon them during the reign of Henry III. 225, The pretences made uſe 
of o oppreſs them, 226. Are accuſed of adulterating the coin, and 
cruelly uſed by Edward I. 236. Baniſhed by him, and robbed and 
perſecuted at the cinque-port towns, 237. p 

Images, when they began to be worſhipped, i. 65. | 

In/riſonment, arbitrarily inflicted by officers of ſtare during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, v 456. 465. See Petition of right, 

Ina, ing of Weſſex, his wiſe and glorious reign, i. 54. Bequeaths his 
kingdom to Adelard, his queen's brother, 55 | 

Incident in Scotland, an account of, and its effects, vi. 428. 


Inclo/ures, obſervations on the law of Henry VII. againſt, iii. 403. An 


inſurrection in Northamptonſhire, for the deſtruction of, vi. 44. 
Independents, riſe and character of that party, vii. 18. Is the firſt 
Chriſtian ſect which admitted of toleration, 20. Adopt republican 
principles, 2i, Form a party in parliament againſt the preſbyterians, 
ib, Reduce the parliament under ſubjection to the army, 104. 
Affront the Scots commiſſioners on their departure, 115. Obtain the 


- entire command of the parliament, by the violent excluſion of the 


preſbyterian members by the army, 131. 

Indies. See Eaſt and Weſt. 

Indulgence, the declaration of, publiſhed by king Charles II. vii. 387. 
Repeated, 476, Recalled, 504. A general declaration of, publiſhed 
by James II. viii. 256. Is repeated, and ordered to be read in 
churches, 267. | | 

Indulgencies, from what motives the ſale of them promoted by pope 
Leo X. iv. 33. The produce from, how applied by him, 34. Li- 
centious conduct of the venders of them, 16. The ſale of, preached 
againſt by Martin Luther. See Luther and Reformation. Ala 
cargo of, taken on board two Spaniſh ſhips, v. 362. Not productive 
of a total diſſolution of morality, 451. | 

Induſtry, inquiry into the cauſes of the low ſtate of, in the time of 
Henry VII. ui. 403. 

Infantry, Swiſs, their advantages over the heavy-armed cavalry in uſe 
at the time of Henry VIII. iii. 432. 

Imocent III. pope, his character, and ſtate of the papacy, at his promo- 
tion, ii. 86. Levies a fortieth of eccleſiaſtical revenues for the relief 
of the Holy Land, 15. His conduct on the double election of Regi- 


nald and John de Gray to the ſee of Canterbury, 58. Sets both of 


them aſide, and appoints cardinal Langton to be primate, 60. His 
myſterious preſent to John to pacify him, is. Lays the kingdom 
under an interdict on account of John's oppoſition, 62. Excommu- 
nicates the emperor Otho, 66. Publiſhes a cruſade againſt the Albi- 
genſes, 16. Excommunicates John, 67. Abſolves John's ſubjects 
from their allegiance to him, 68. Offers John's kingdom to Philip 
of France, 69. His private inſtructions to Pandolf, his legate to 
Philip, 70. Takes off his interdicts, 76. Inclines to favour John 
againſt his barons, 81. Is applied to by John, complaining of his 
being forced to grant the great charter by bis barons, 91. Annuls 


the charter by a bull, 92. 
Innocent 
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Ixnccent IV. pope, calls a general council at Lyons, to excommunicate 
the emperor Frederic, ii. 170. His claims of eccleſiaſtical revenues 

i6. Offers the kingdom of Sicily to Richard earl of Cornwall, who 
refuſes it, 171. 

Tnoio/a, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, gives James I. a paper, diſcovering the 
ſchemes of the duke of Buckingham, vi. 147. 

Inſtitution of a Chriſtian man, a treatiſe ſo called, wrote and publiſhed 

by Henry VIII. iv. 223. / | 

Intercur ſus mag nus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded between Eng. 

land and the Flemings, iii. 378. 

Intereft of money, when firſt regulated by law, ir. 278. Declared illegal 
by pariiament, 354. The rates of, how limited in England and 
France in the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. The rates of, in the 
reign of James I. vi. 172. 

Tnweſtiture:, diſpute between pope Gregory VII. and the emperor 

Henry IV. concerning, i. 267. Between pope Paſcal II. and Henry], 
of England, 326. Artifices of the popes, to annex the privileges of, 
to the papacy, ii. 59. | 

Jean D' Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory previous 
to her public actions, iii. 142. Becomes inſpired with a deſire to aſſil 

Charles VII. oppreſſed by the Engliſh, 16. Applies to the governorof 
| Vaucouleurs, who ſends her to the king, 143. Offers to raiſe the 
| fiege of Orleans, 16. Examined by the theologians and parliament, 

144. Entruſted with the command of a convoy to ſupply Orleans, 

145. Enters Orleans with ſafety, 146. Another convoy enters un- 
moleſted, ib. Drives the Engliſh from one of their poſts, 147. Maſters 

two others, 148. Wounded, 16. The beſiegers retire, 149. Takes 

- Jergeav, whither the earl of Suffolk had retired, by aſſault, 26. The 

probable ſhare ſhe had in theſe enterpriſes, 150. Attends the coro. 
nation of Charles at Rheims, 152. General terror which the reports 

of her raiſed, 16. Inclines to return home, but is detained by Du- 
nois, 154. Goes to the aſſiſtance of Campeigne, and is taken pri- 

ſoner, 160. Review of her conduct, 155. Tried for ſorcery, 156. 

Interrogatories put to her, 157. Condemned, 16. Recants her pre- 

tenſions to inſpiration, 158. Burnt, 76. 

n, fourth ſon of king Henry II. his father's kind intentions in his 
favour, i. 434. Sent to reduce Ireland without effect, 453. His 
father's grief on finding him a party in his brother Richard's revolt, 

462. The bounty of his brother Richard I. to him, ii. 2. Marries 
Aviſa, daughter of the earl of Glouceſter, 76. Summons a council 
at Reading, in his brother Richard's abſence, to oppoſe the tyranny 
of Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, guardian of the realm, 17. Is ſeduced 
from his allegiance by the offers of Philip of France, 16. Abets 
Philip's invaſion of Normandy, 24. Claims the kingdom of Eng- 
land, as heir to his brother, whom he reported to be dead, 25. Re- 
tuins to France, and openly acknowledges his alliance with Philip, 
56. All his poſſeſſions in England forfeited on account of this trea- 
fon, 29. The laconic letter ſent him by Philip on Richard's re- 
leaſe, 30. His treacherous conduct to Philip, previous to his ſub- 


mitting to his brother, 31. Retroſpect of, his meaſures to ſecure the 
_ | ſuccefiion, 
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(acceſſion, while his brother was abſent in Paleſtine, 40. His ac. 


ceſſion to the crown on Richard's death, 41. Concludes a: peace with 


Philip, 42. Procures a divorce from his wife, and eſpouſes I{abella, 
daughter of the count of Angoul-me, who had been married to the 
count de la Marche, 43. His nobles refuſe to attend him to quell 
the commotions in France, without a-confirmation of their privileges, 
ib, But are intimidated by him, 44. Incenſes the Norman barons 
againſt him, 76. Violates his engagements to Philip, 45- Takes 
voung Arthur, duke of Britanny, priſoner, with the count de la 
Marche, and other Norman barons, 46. His conference with Ar- 
thur, 47. Kills him, 16. Generally deteſted for this cruel act, 48, 
Is ſummoned before Philip to anſwer-for this murder, and, on non- 
appearance, ſentenced to forfeit all his royalties in France, 49. Be- 
ſeges Alengon, but obliged to abandon it by the addreſs of Philip, #6, 
Reſigns himſelf to a ſtupid inaRtivity, 50. Flies over to England on 
the raking of Chateau Gaillard, 53. The poſſeſſion of Normandy 
r:covered by the French, 54. Oppreſſes his barons for deſerting him 
in Normandy, 16. Makes ineffectual preparations for recovering 
Normandy, 55. Makes a diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle, 13. Re- 
marks on the tendeney of his behaviour, 16. His conduct on the 
clandeſtine election of Reginald to the fee of Canterbury, 57. Pro- 
cures John de Gray, biſhop of Norwich, to be elected, 58, Appeals 
to the pope on the occaſion, 16. His rage on the pope's ſetting 
ide both competitors, and appointing cardinal Langton to the 
primacy, 61. Expels the monks of Chriſt-church, 75. Is threatened 
with an interdict, 62. His oppoſition and incapacity to ſupport it, 
ib, The kingdom interdicted, and the immediate conſequences of 
it, 18. His retaliation, 64. His cruel treatment of William de 
Braouſe's wife and ſon, 66. Is excommunicated, 16. His treatment 
of Geoffrey archdeacon of Norwich, 67. His biſhops withdraw 
themſelves out of the kingdom, 68, Is deſerted by his nobility, #6. 
Propoſes a conference with Langton, but his terms rejected by him, 
ib, His ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance to him, 13. His 
kingdom offered by the pope to Philip of France, who prepares an 
armament to take poſſeſſion of it, 69. Aſſembles his vaſſals at 
Dover, to oppoſe him, 70. Is prevailed on by the legate Pandolf to 
ſubmit to the pope, 76. Reſigns his kingdom to the pope, 71. 
His mean homage to Pandolf, 72. His cruel reſentment to Peter of 
Pomfret, 73. Propoſes an invaſion of France, but is deſerted by 
his barons, 74. His abje& ſubmiſſions to Langton and the prelates 
who returned with him, 75. The exorbitant claims of reſtitution by 
his clergy, 76. The interdict taken off, 16. Makes a fruitleſs expe- 
dition to France, 77. His barons confederate for a renewal of their 
charter of Jiberties, 79. Their formal demand thereof, 80. Yields 
the right of inveſtitures to his clergy to attach them to him, 13. 
Appeals to the pope againſt his barons, 81. Refuſes to grant their 
demands, 16. They commence hoſtilities againſt him, 82. He ſigns 
the great charter of Engliſh liberties, 84. Makes farther conceſſions 
to them, 89. Twenty-five barons appointed conſervators of this 
charter, 90. Takes ſecret meaſures to oppoſe his barons, and ap- 
plies to the pope, 91. Receives forces from abroad, with the 2 
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- bell againſt the great charter, 92. Beſieges and takes the caſtle of 
Rocheſter, 93. His cruel treatment of the garriſon, and devaſtation 
in the open country, 16. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, ſon 

of Philip of France, 94. Is defeated by the French ſoldiers on the 

arrival of Lewis, 95. Dies, 97. His character, 16. His children, 
98. Granted the rt charter to the city of London, 99. His cruel 

- extortion of money from a very rich Jew, 226. 

Jobn, king of France, ſon of Philip de Valois, puts the conſtable d'E 

to death, ii. 450. Seizes Charles king of Navarre, and impriſons 

him, 451, Is defeated and taken priſoner at Poitiers, by prince 
Edward, 458. Is nobly treated by Edward, 459. Is carried to Lon. 
don, 460. Concludes a diſhonourable treaty with Edward, which is 
diſclaimed by the dauphin, 455. Recovers his liberty by the treaty 
of Bretigni, 469. Ratifies this treaty at Calais, 470. Returns to 
England and dies, 471. int 

„Don, of Auſtria, is appointed governor of the Low Countries, 

on the death of Requeſens, v. 219. Is forced to agree to the treaty 

called the pacification of Ghent, 16. Breaks this treaty, and ſeizes 

Namur, 220. Projects a marriage with Mary queen of Scots, ib, 

Gains an advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours, 222. Is poi- 
ſaned, as ſuppoſed, by Philip, 75. 


, III. duke of Britanny, marries his brother's daughter, as hit 


heireſs, to Charles de Blois, ii. 415. 


To of Gaunt. See Lancaſter. 


ohnſen compared with Shakeſpeare as a dramatic writer, vi. 192. 
Jones, colonel, contributes to the defeat of Charles I. at Cheſter, vii. 61, 
——, Inigo, is proſecuted by the parliament, for aſſiſting in rebuilding 
the cathedral of St. Paul, vii. 341. | 

Jeſepb, Michael, — — an inſurrection in Cornwal againſt Henry VII. 
11. 373. Defeated and executed, 376. 

* s of the houſe of commons, when they firſt began to be regularly 

ept, VI. 44- 

Joyce, cornet, ſeizes king Charles I. at Holdenby, and carries him to the 
army, vii. 88. 4 

Ireland, an expedition againſt, undertaken by Henry II. 1. 423. State 
of, at that time, 424. Its diſtin ſovereignties, 425. Granted to 
Henry II. by pope Adrian III. 426. See Dermot, Strongbow, and 
Fitz-Stephens, Improper conduct of the Engliſh with regard to, 430. 

Piers Gavaſton made lord-lieutenant of, by Edward II. ii. 331. b 
grievouſly oppreſſed by the Engliſh, 342. Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, makes an unſucceſsful expedition to, 18. Annual expence 

of, to England, in the reign of Henry V. iii. 121. Attached to the 
houſe of York, 325. Revolts under the pretenſions of Lambert Sin- 

nel, 16. Sir Edward Poynings ſent over to reduce the malcontents in 
that kingdom, 367. His memorable ſtatute, 16. Ineffectual attemp!s 
upon, by Perkin Warbec, 370. Etected into a kingdom by parlis- 
ment, iv. 221, note. Is invaded by the Spaniſh general San Jobe. 
. pho, v. 233. The cruelty of lord Gray on reducing the invaders, 
234. The imperfet dominion of England over, 395. Crt 
treatment of the natives, 396. Hiſtory of Shan Oneale, 39% 


Account of the earl Thomond, 400. Tyrone rebels, 401. * 
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eat of the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, 402. The earl of Eſſex 4 
ſent over, 404. His ill ſucceſs, 406. Treaty between Eſſex and 1 
the Tyrone, 408. Eſſex ſuddenly goes over to England, 409. The | 
truce broke by Tyrone, 412. Tyrone driven into the moraſſes by 11 
Mountjoy, 413. The Engliſh troops there paid with baſe money, N 
435. Is invaded by the Spaniards, 436. Tyrone and the Spaniards a 
pu reduced, 438. Tyrone ſurrenders to the deputy, 445. The civi- 

lization of, undertaken by James I. vi. 58. An explanation of the 


= Brehon law, ib. Gavelkind and taniſtry, 59. Theſe cuſtoms abo- 
on. med, and the Engliſh laws introduced, 16. Colonies planted in 
his WI Uiier, on its falling to the crown by attainders, 60. The plan of 
eaty civilization confirmed by Charles I. 429. The Engliſh proteſtants 
8 to there adopt the puritanical opinions, and popular pretenſions of the 

Engliſh houſe of commons, 430. The men raiſed by Strafford to 
ries ſerve againſt the Scots reduced, 432. Are withheld from entering 
eaty the Spaniſh ſervice, 16. A conſpiracy formed to expel the Engliſh, 
izes WY 433 Maſſacre of the Engliſh in Ulſter, 436. The rebellion and 


i cruel treatment of the Engliſh extended through the other provinces, 
"WH 440. The fugitives received in Dublin, 441. The Engliſh of the 
pale join the Iriſh inſurgents, 442. The rebels defeated in ſeveral 
; bis WI encounters by Scots troops ſent to ſuppreſs them, 543. The diſtreſſed 
tate of the kingdom by theſe devaſtations, 544. A ceſſation con- | 
cluded with the rebels by the king's order, 546. Glamorgan's treaty 
ith the council of Kilkenny, vii. 67. A new rebellion excited by 
61. WT Rinuccini, the pope's nuncio, 162. The nuncio is driven out of the 
ling WY iſland, 163. The garriſons reduced for the king by Ormond, 164. 
Cromwel is choſen lord lieutenant by the council of ſtate, 23. His 
VIL WY rapid ſucceſſes there, 165. Is reduced by Ireton, 206. A view of 
the adminiſtration there, under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, 
larly WW 268. The native Iriſh confined to Connaught, 445. Court of 
claims erected to reſtore confiſcations and arrears to royaliſts, 446. 
\ the WM An intended inſurrection ſuppreſſed by Ormond, 16. The cattle of, 
prohibited from being imported to England, 448. Succeffion of 
tate lords lieutenants, viii. 161. Ormond ſent over again, 162. Violent 
d to WW meaſures of king James in favour of popery, 252. Tyrconnel made 
and lord lieutenant, 16. The corporation charters annulled, and new 
430. ones granted, ſubject to the king's will, 260. The offices of govern- 
1 ment there filled with catholics, 16. 
g of eland, father, tried and executed with Grove and Pickering, for the 
ence WM popiſh plot, viii. go. 
the leren, ſon-in-law to Oliver Cromwel, is wounded and taken priſoner 
Sim- (at the battle of Naſeby, vii. 57. His character, 110. Propoſes ta 
cs in WW Cromwel a meeting to conſider of ſettling the nation, and bringing 
mpts Wl the king to a trial, 15. His ſpeech in parliament againſt farther treaty 
li- with the king, 112. His cruelty on taking Colcheſter, 128. Is ap- 
Joſe- WW pointed one of the judges to try the king, 136. Is left commander 
ders, WI in chief in Ireland by Cromwel, 187. His ſucceſſes there, 205, 
Creel . Takes Limeric, and dies of the plague, 206. His character, 16. 
308. W/a%e!la, daughter of the count of Angouleme, is taken by her father 
De. from her huſband the count de la Marche, and married to king John, 
fea i u. 43. Her children by John, 98. Marries the count de la Marche 
on 
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on John's death, 164. Her children by him ſent to England to vift 
their brother Henry III. 8. Henry's bounty of riches and honoyy; 
to them, 165. They are baniſhed, 185. 
Jabella, daughter of Philip king of France, contracted to prince Edward 
of England, it. 297. Is married to him when king, 330. Her 
character and averſion to Piers Gavaſton, 76. Is inſulted, and ſome 
of her retinue killed by lord -Badleſmere, 347. Goes. to Paris t 
mediate between her huſband and her brother Charles the Fair, 351, 
Her expedient to this end, 13. Becomes acquainted with Roger 
Mortimer, 352. Her intimacy with him, 16. Engages in a conſyi. 
racy againſt the king, ib. Affiances ber ſon to the daughter of the 
count of Holland and Hainault, 354. Lands with an army in Suf. 
folk, 16. Is joined by the barons, 16. Her declaration, 75. The 
city of London declares for her, 355. She calls a parliament, which 
depoſes Edward, 356. Is confined, on the execution of Mortimer, 
* daughter of Charles VI. of France, married to Richard II. of 
England, iii. 26. Returned to her father, 66. 
—. queen of Caſtile, and wife of Ferdinand king of Arragon, dies, 
iii. 390. Her daughter Joan married to Philip archduke of Auſtria, ib. 
Traly, its defenceleſs ſtare when invaded by Charles VIII. of France, 
iii. 368. View of Italian politics at that period, 16. League formed 
againſt France, ;6. The ſlate of, at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 
iii. 413. The powers of, con federate with the emperor Charles V. 
againſt Francis 1. king of France, iv. 49. The French driven out 
of, 54. The confederate ſtates of, become jealous of the emperor, 
ib. They league with Francis againſt him, 68. Character of the 
writers of, on the revival of learning, vi. 191. 
Judges, itinerant, why firſt appointed, ii. 124. Their anſwer to the 
queſtion propounded to them by Henry VIII. reſpecting attainders, 
iv. 198. Patents given them, during good behaviour, by Charles !. 
VI. 421. Four diſplaced by James II. preparatory to trying the 
caſe of Sir Edward Hales, viii. 247. 
Judgment of God, in the Anglo-Sexon law, what, i. 223. 
Julius II. pope, his character, iii. 415. Joins in a league with the 
emperor, and che kings of France and Spain, againſt the Venetian, 
ib. Declares war againſt the duke of Ferrara, 416. Interdicts the 
council of Piſa, 418. The Swiſs in his antereſt drive the French out 
of Milan, and reinſtate Maximilian Sforia, 423. Dies, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by Leo X. 424. See Leo X. 1 20 udo: 
III. pope, his joy at the return of England to its. obedience to 
the church of Rome, iv. 400. His commiſſion to cardinal Pole with 
reſpect to church-lands, 401. I % Un a7 
— Agricola. See Agricola. 
— Cz/ar. See Cæſar. 1 
Furies, origin of the appointment of, for judicial deciſions, i. 93. 
Juriſprudence, revival of the Roman, and its advantages over thoſe 
modes which preceded its revival, iii. 299. Why it did not become 
the municipal law of England, 3oo. 5 9 8 
Furors anciently puniſhed by fine and impriſonment for finding a verdid 
cContrary to the direction of the judges, v. 418. 70 
z 
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Jury, a liſt of the puritanical names of, at the time of the common- 
wealth, vil. 230, zote. | 

Juſtice of peace, the firſt inſtitution of that office, ii. 319. 

Juſticiary, chief, that office when aboliſhed, ii. 320. | 

Juſtinian s pandecbs, the accidental finding of, how far advantageous to 
the revival of civil policy, iii. 299. 


Jutes, where they ſettled in Britain, i. 22, note. 


Juxon, is made biſhop of London and high treaſurer, vi. 300. Re- 
ſigns, 395. Attends Charles I. at his execution, vii. 143. 


| C K. A 
ENDRED, king of Mercia, reſigns his crown, and ends his days in 


penance at Rome, 1. 48. | 
Kenric, the Saxon, defeats the Britons fighting againſt his father Cerdie, 
i. 2 


Kent, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, 1. 28. 


——, earl of, brother to Edward Il. engages with queen Iſabella in a 


conſpiracy againſt his brother, ii. 353. Purſues Edward to Briſtol, 


355. Is enſnared by the arts of Mortimer, condemned, and exe- 


cated, 377. | 

, maid of, See Barton, Elizabeth. 

Ket, a tanner, excites and heads an inſurreftton in Norfolk, againſt in- 
— iv. 331. Is defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, and exe- 
cuted, 16. | 

Kildare, earl of, made deputy of Ireland under the duke of Richmond, 
iv. 122. Is called over to anſwer for his conduct, and dies in 
Priſon, 76. His ſon, with five uncles, executed for joining the Iriſh 
rebels, 16. | | 

Kilkenny, council of, a ceſſation agreed with, by the earl of Ormond, 
vi. 546, Glamorgan's treaty with, vii. 67. Concludes a peace 
with Ormond, and engages to aſſiſt the king, 161. 

Kilhtb, battle of, between the earl of Montroſe and the covenanters, 
vii. 63. | 

Kimbolton, lord, takes part with the commons, in their diſputes with 
Charles I. vi. 462. Is impeached by the king, 467. | 

King of England, a ſummary view of his power as a feudal prince, ii. 
108. Naturally favoured by the common people, 112. Heard cauſes 


often perſovally in their court, 123. All who act under the autho- 


rity of him for the time being, indemnified from future attainder by 


ſlatute, iii. 266. Obſervations on this law, 25. Extent of his power | 


at the time of Henry VIL 4396. 

Kirkaldy cf Grange, commander of the caſtle of Edinburgh, declares 
for queen Mary, v. 202. Is reduced by the Engliſh, and executed 
by his countrymen, 203. 


Kirke, colonel, his ſavage cruelty after the battle of Sedgmoor,.viii. 232. 


Kirkpatric, the creſt and motto of that family, whence derived, ii. 316. 
Knevet, Sir Thomas, Ss the French admiral Primauget off the: 
coalt of Britanny, and the two admirals blown up, iii. 423. 


Knighes, formerly diſtinguiſhed in battle only by che enſigus on their 


thields, ui." 38. 3 
my 
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Knights fees, the number of thoſe eſtabliſned by William the Conqueror, 
Iii. 206. How the number decreaſed, 16. | 
Knights of ſhires, to aſſiſt in parliament, when they firſt began to be ap- 
pointed, ii. 184. See Commons. | 
Knolles, Sir Robert, invades France from Calais, but is defeated by 
Du Gueſclin, ii. 482. 
Knox, John, the Scots refermer, remarks on his account of the murder 
of cardinal Beaton, iv. 298, zete. Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, 
v. 26. Inſpires the people with zeal againſt popery, 16. Riot 
thereupon, is. Becomes chief director of the Congregation ns 
Lord, 30. Inftigates the people and preachers to inſult queen Mary 
on her arrival, for her adherence to the catholic religion, 48. His 
inſolent ſpeeches to Mary on her kind overtures to him, 49. De- 
| Fends the outrages committed in the queen's chapel, 53. Inſults 
lord Darnley on his marriage with Mary, 89. 


L. 


LABOR, the price of, attempted in vain to be reduced by parlia. 
„ment, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 496. And commodities, 
remarks on the comparative prices of, at the time of Henry VII, 

. and now, iii. 402. 

Laci, Roger de, conſtable of Cheſter, his gallant defence of Chateau 
Gaillard for John againſt Philip of France, ii. 51. His generous 
treatment by Philip when the place was taken, 52. 

Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter, controverts the real preſence, iv. 190. Is 
accuſed, and appeals to Henry VIII. ib. Henry enters into a formal 
diſputation with him, 191. Is filenced and ſentenced as a heretic, 
192. Is burnt with great cruelty, 76. 

——, 1s diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, by the intrigues 
of Oliver Cromwel, vii. 165. Follows Charles II. out of Scotland 
into England, 195. Battle of Worceſter, 196. Cromwel ap- 
pointed protector by his means, 232. Oppoſes the motion for giving 
Cromwel the title of king, 270. Is deprived of his commiſſions, 
and retires with a penſion, 275. Engages in the cabal of Walling- 
ford-houſe, 295. Suppreſſes an inſurrection of Toyaliſts, and takes 
Sir George Booth priſoner, 302. Forms an aſſociation among the 
officers againſt the parliament, 15. Is caſhiered, 303. Expels the 
parliament, 156. Eltabliſhes the committee of ſafety, 304. Marches 
northward to meet Monk, 311. Is committed to the Tower, 314. 
Eſcapes, 326. Is taken by Ingoldſby, 16. Is excepted from the act 
of indemnity on the reſtoration, 353, Is tried, 381. Is reprie 
and confined in Guernſey, 384. 

Lambeth, a council! ſummoned there by Anſelm archbiſhop of Canter- 
ag to enquire into the lawfulneſs of Matilda's marrying Henry I. 
i. 318. 

Lancaſter, Edmond earl of, ſent by Edward I. to accommodate differ- 
ences with Philip king of France, ii. 261. Makes an unſucceſsful 
attack upon Guienne, 283. Dies, 76, | 

Thomas, earl of, his character, opulence, and power, ii. 330. 

Heads a confederacy of barons againſt Piers Gavaſton, 331. Comes to 

| | parliament 
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parliament with an armed retinue, and demands the baniſhment of 
Gavaſton, 331. Is made hereditary ſteward, 332. Forms another con- 
federacy againſt Gavaſton, 334. Raiſes an army againſt the king, 
4355 Puts Gavaſton to death, 336. Inſiſts on a renewal of the or- 

inances after the defeat of Bannockburn, 343. Combines with the 
barons to ruin the Deſpenſers, 344. Oppoſes the king with an army, 
348. Is defeated by Sir Andrew Hatcla, and executed, i5. His cha- 
racter, 

Tancaſter, earl of, brother and heir to Thomas earl of, joins the conſpi- 
racy of Iſabella and Mortimer againſt Edward II. ii. 353. Edward 
delivered into his cuſtody, and confined in Kenilworth-caſtle, 356. 
Is ſuſpected of favouring the king, who is therefore taken out of his 

hands, 358. Is appointed guardian to the young king, 372. 

———, Henry earl of, is engaged in fruitleſs negotiations for peace 
between Edward III. and king John of France, at Avignon, ii. 450. 
Is ſent with an army into Normandy, 454. Is created duke of Lan- 
caſter, 467. Endeavours ant accommodation between Edward and 
John of France, his priſoner, 6, | 

, John of Gaunt duke of, fon to Edward III. accompanies his 
brother in his expedition to Caſtile, ii. 476. Marries the daughter 

of Henry duke of, 477. Eſpouſes for his ſecond wife the daughter 
of Peter king of Caſtile, 478. His army in France harafſed and de- 
ſtroyed, 482. The adminiſtration of government committed to bim 
by his father, 483, His great authority during the minority of 
Richard II. iii. 4. Conſequence of his pretenſions to the crown of 
Caſtile, 16. His unſuccefofol attempts in Britanpy, 6. His palace 
at the Savoy burnt by the rabble, 9. Diſappointed in hopes of ob- 
taining Caſtile, 13. Returns home, 24. Obtains a grant of the 


duchy of Guienne, 25. Relinquiſhes it, 7h. Dies, 37. Succeeded , 


by his ſon the duke of Hereford, 18. See Hereford. 

—————, Henry duke of, his character, jii. 37. Comes over on the em- 
barkation of Richard IT. for Ireland, 38. Increaſe of his army, 3g. 
Seizes Briſtol, and Executes ſome of Richard's miniſters without trial, 
18. Obtains poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, and aſſembles a parlia- 
ment in his name, 40. Procures his depoſition, 46, His challenge 
of the crown, 16. Reflections on his often ible pretenſions, 47. Calls 
a parliament by his own authority, 43. See Henry IV. 

., James, his ſucceſsful captures from the Spaniards, and expe- 
dition to Brazil, v. 376. Commands the firſt fleet fitted out by the 
Eaſt India company, 477. 

Land. See Feudal ſyſtem. 

Landais, Peter, a corrupt miniſter of the duke of Britanny, bribed by 
Edward IV. to perſuade his maſter to deliver up Henry earl of 
Richmond, iii. 285. Enters into a negotiation with Richard III. 
to betray Richmond, 292. Put to death by the nobles of Bri- 
tanny, 335. 


| Lanadrecy, beſieged by the emperor Charles V. iv. 239. Charles forced 


to abandon it by the ſuccours of Francis, 240, 
Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 258. 
His character, 76. Crowns William Rufus, 286, Dies, 288. 
g borne, his trial for the popiſh plot, viii. 114. 
OL, VIII. H h Lang fide, 
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Lang fide, battle of, between Mary queen of Scots and Murray the 
regent, v. 128. f ä 

Langton, cardinal, appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, by pope Inno- 

cent III. in oppoſition to Reginald and John de Gray, ii. 60. Re- 
jects king John's propoſal towards an accommodation, 68. Returns 
to England, and receives the king's ſubmiſſions, 75, His character, 
78. Stimulates the barons to an aſſertion of their liberties againſt the 
oppreſſions of John, 79. Refuſes to publiſh the pope's bull of ex- 

: — » 1 againſt the barons, 92. Is cited to Rome, and ſuſ- 

nded, ib. | - 

Lanſdoves, battle of, between the royaliſts and parliamentarians, vi. 518. 

Laſcelles, accuſes queen Catharine Howard of incontinency to archbiſhop 
Cranmer, iv. 218. Confirms his charge to the lord privy ſeal, 16. 

Latimer, biſhop, _ his biſhopric on the paſſing the 1 of ſix articles, 
and is impriſoned, iv. 195. Is again impriſoned on the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, 376. Is ſent under a guard to Oxford, to debate on 
1 385. Is burnt for hereſy, with biſhop Rid- 

ey, 414. 

Laud, biſhop of London, his character, vi. 284. Introduces new cere- 
monies into the church, 285. Is offered a cardinal's hat, 286. Becomes 
odious to the Puritans, 287. His behaviour in the conſecration of 
St. Catharine's church, 13. Introduces pictures into churches, 290. 
Exalts the regal authority, 291. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

oo. His ungrateful proſecution of William biſhop of Lincoln, 310. 

s attacked by the populace in Lambeth palace, which he is obliged 
to fortify, 355. Is impeached by the houſe of commons, 369. Is 
committed to cuſtody, 370. Is tried, vii. 38. And executed, 39. 
Retroſpect of his conduct and character, 40. 515. ; 

Lauderdale, duke of, diſſuades Charles II. from rigorous meaſures towards 
Scotland, vii. 364. Perſuades the king to admit preſbytery there, 366. 
Obſtructs the union of the two kingdoms, intended by the king, 457- 
Is one of the cabal miniſtry, 458. His character, 459. His being 
employed, voted a grievance by the houſe of commons, 512. Is ſent 
down as commiſſioner to the Scots parliament, viii. 50. Becomes 
chief miniſter for Scotland, 51. His violent and arbitrary admi- 
niſtration, 52. His private conduct, 54. Brings down Highland 
clans to ravage the country at free quarter, 58. His death, 204. 

Laurentius, ſucceſſor to Auguſtine, how he brought back Eadbald to 
the chriſtian religion, i. 38. | 

Lautrec, marſhal, the French general in Italy, defeated by the Impe- 
rialiſts at Bicocca, iv. 42. Raiſes the ſiege of Bayonne, attacked by 
the emperor Charles V. 52. 

Law, the firſt written code of, in England, i. 37. =>; 

———, the ſtudy of, anciently confined to the clergy, ii. 123. 

——, Civil, the early reception and ſtudy of, in our univerſities, 
iii. 299. Motives for its reception, 16. Why it did not obtain to 
te the municipal law of England, 300. | 

———, the common, firſt riſe of, i. 95. T4 

———, Criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 215. 

———, fendal, the original of, traced, ii. 101, lis introduction to 

England, 108. The ſeudal government in England 2 

awi 
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Laws and proclamations, difference of, explained, vi. 82. 


League, catholic, formed in France by the duke of Guiſe againſt the 


Hogonots, v. 212. Is revived, 268. Is headed by the duke of 
Mayenne on the death of Guiſe, 357. Declines on the converſion 
of Henry IV. 374. | | 

— and covenant, ſolemn, is framed at Edinburgh, at the per- 
ſuaſion of Sir Henry Vane, vi. 540. Is received by the Engliſh par- 
liament, 541. ls renounced by the Scots parliament, vii. 368, Is 
burnt in England by the hangman, 371. 

Learning, the decline of, from the Auguſtan age to the ages of monkiſh 
barbariſm traced, iii. 298, When the loweſt point of depreſſion may 
be dated, 16. Gradual recovery of, 1. Circumſtances which tended 
to the revival and advancemert of, in the fifteenth century, iii. 406. 
The ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 491. Remarks on the ſtate 
of, in Greece, vi. 189. Account of the revival of, in Europe, 190. 
In England, 191. hs 

Legates à latere, their power and office deſcribed, i. 478, note. 

Legantine court, erected by cardinal Wolſey, iv. 16. Its oppreſſions 
checked, 17. | 

Legitimacy of birth, diſputes between the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts 
concerning, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 222. Memorable reply 
of the barons to the prelates on this occaſion, 223. | 

Leicefter, is ſtormed by Charles I. and taken, vii. 56. Is retaken by 
Fairfax after the battle of Naſeby, 59. | 

——, earl of, his inſolent behaviour fruſtrates the conference be- 
tween Henry II. of England, and Lewis VII. of France, i. 441. 
Invades Suffolk, 443. Taken priſoner by Richard de Lucy, guardian 
of the kingdom, 2 

, Robert earl of, takes the command of Rouen on his return 
from the cruſade, and repulſes the attack of Philip of France on that* 
city, ii. 25. 

— Simon de Montford, earl of, his hiſtory, ii. 180. Marries the 
fiſter of Henry III. widow of William earl of Pembroke, 16. His 
diſputes with the king, 181. Joins with the barons againſt him, 16. 
Enters into a confederacy with them, 182. Is placed at the head of 
the council of twenty-four, choſen by the parliament at Oxford, to 
regulate the government, 181. Their regulations, 16. He procures 
the baniſhment of the king's half brothers, 183. Proteſts againſt 
Henry's cefſion of Normandy to Lewis IX. 191. Heary refers the 
differences between them to Margaret queen of France, 195, Con- 
federates with other barons againſt Henry, 196. He leagues with 
Lewellyn prince of Wales, who invades the borders, 197. I early 


the biſhop who publiſhed the pope's abſolution, 76. . Levies war 

the king, 16. Takes prince Edward priſoner, 199. Reſtores hin 
on treaty with the king, 200. His ſon ſent to the aſſembly of the 
ſtates of France at Amiens, on the appeal made to Lewis, 201. Re- 
jects the arbitration of Lewis, and renews the war, ib. His meſſage 
to the king how anſwered, 204. Defeats Henry at Lewes, and takes 
him priſoner, 205. Propoſes another appeal to arbitration, 206. 
His imperious behaviour on this victory, 207. Ruins the trade of 
the nation, and encourages piracy, 208, Is menaced with excom- 

| H h 2 munication, 


munication, which he braves and defeats, 210. Calls a parliament, 
forms a houſe of commons, and appoints members to be ſent by the 
boroughs, is. Reflections on this memorable event, 211. Employs 
this parliament to cruſh his rivals, 212. His treatment of prince. 
Edward, whom he detained in cuſtody, 16. Edward eſcapes from 
him, 214. His ſon Simon defeated by prince Edward, is. Himſelf 
defeated and killed at Eveſham by Edward, 215, Review of his 
character and conduct, 13. His wife and children baniſhed, 218. 
His ſons aſſaſſinate their couſin Henry d'Almaine at Viterbo, 16. 
Leiceſter, Thomas earl of, a curious view of his annual expences, ii. 370. 
. lord, Robert Dudley, created earl of, and propoſed as a huſband 
by queen Elizabeth to Mary queen of Scots, v. 82. His character, 83. 
Is ſuſpected of murdering his wife, to make way for his expectations 
of obtaining Elizabeth, 13. Declines the propoſal of Mary, ib. Is 
appointed one of the commiſſioners to inquire into the conduct of 
Mary, 139. Writes a letter to Mary, recommending the duke of 
| Norfolk to her for a huſband, 159. Diſcovers Norfolk's deſigns to 
Elizabeth, 160, Reports that Simier, the duke of Anjou's agent, 
acquired an aſcendancy over Elizabeth by incantations, 239. His 
marriage diſcovered to the queen by Simier, 240. Attempts the 
life of Simier, 15. Forms an aſſociation of courtiers for the pro- 
tection of the queen againſt all violence or conſpiracy, 259. Com- 
mands the forces ſent over to the United Provinces, 273. His 
tranſactions there, 275. Returns to England, 277. Adviſes the 
poiſoning of queen Mary, 290. Returns to Holland, where his 
conduct is complained of, 328. Is recalled by the queen, 329. Com- 
mands a body of forces at Tilbury, to oppoſe the Spaniſh invaſion, 
335- Dies, 360. Inſtance of his magnificent manner of living, 487. 

Leighton, is ſeverely ſentenced in the ſtar-chamber, for libelling the 
King and queen, vi. 295. Recovers his liberty, and obtains da- 
mages, 378. 

Leipfic, batile of, between Guſtavus king of Sweden, and the Imperial 
general Tilly, vi. 281. 

Leith, is fortiied by the regent of Scotland, v. 31. Is reduced by 
the Engliſh, 36. Is fortified with great zeal by the covenanters, 
Vi. 337. 

8 Stuart earl of, is ſent by Francis, with a promiſe of 
fuccours, to cardinal Beaton and the queen dowager of Scotland, 

iv. 235. Entertains hopes of marrying the queen dowager, 240. 
Patroniſes the proteſtant intereſt in Scotland, 241. Applies to Eng- 
land for aſſiſtance, ib. Is forced by Arran to fly to England, and 
marries Henry's niece, 245. Is invited to Scotland with his ſon lord 
Darnley, v. 86, Implores juſtice for the murder of his ſon, 108. Is 

cited to make good his charge on Bothwell, 3. Proteſts againſt the 
precipitate trial of Bothwell, who is acquitted, 109. Claims the re- 
gency, as grandfather to the young king James VI. 124. Appears be- 
fore the commiſſioners at Hampton-court, to implore vengeance for 
the murder of his ſon, 140. Is choſen lieutenant or governor of Scot- 
land, on the death of Murray, 168. Is made regent by Elizabeth's 
allowance, 169. Delivers up the earl of Northumberland to Eliza- 

beth, 200. Is ſeized, and put to death, by queen Mary's party, — 
tnc, 


| 
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Lenox, count d'Aubigney created earl of, v. 232. Cauſes the earl of 
Morton to be tried and executed, 16. The king taken out of his 
hands by an aſſociation of nobility, 248. Retires to France, where 
he dies, 249. The kindneſs of James to his family, 76. 

Lent, the faſt of, eſtabliſhed-in the kingdom of Kent, i. 49. 

Lenthal, is choſen ſpeaker of the long parliament, vi. 465. His anſwer 
to the king's perſonal inquiry after the five members, 470. Goes to 
Hounſlow-heath, with the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, to deſire pro- 
tection from the army, vii. 101. Is reinſtated, 103. Is choſen ſpeaker 
in parliament under the protectorate, 240. Reſumes his place as 
ſpeaker, at the reſtoration of the long parliament, 298. Is prevented 
from going to parliament by Lambert, who puts an end to it, 303. 
Continues ſpeaker at its ſecond reſtoration, 313. 

L' Hoeſpitai, chancellor of France, his pleas to elude the reſtitution of 
Calais to queen Elizabeth, v. 147. | 

Leo X. pope, his character, iii. 424. Sends a veſſel with wine and 
hams to Henry VIII. and his court, 425. Excommunicates Lewis XII. 
of France, and all who adhere to the council of Piſa, 426. Takes 
off the excommunication from Lewis, 441. His motives to the ſale 
of indulgences, iv. 33. Remarks on his conduct on this occafion, 
16. The produce from the ſale of, how applied by him, 34. 
—_— the title of Defender of the Faith on Henry VIII. 36. 

Dies, 39. | | 

* duke of Mercia, his conteſt with Harold, ſon of earl Godwin, 
1. 167. 

Leolf, the robber, kills king Edmund at a feaſt, i. 108. | 

Leonard's hoſpital in Yorkſhire, tumult occaſioned by an ancient privi- 
lege enjoyed by, iii. 232. 

Leopold, archduke of Auſtria, arreſts Richard I. of England, in his re- 
turn from Paleſtine, ii. 23. 

Leſley, Norman, ſon of the earl of Rothes, diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the 
battle of Ancram, iv. 249. | 
. biſhop of Roſs, is appointed by Mary queen of Scots one of her 
commiſſioners in the cauſe between Her and Murray the regent, v. 134 
Refuſes to reply to Murray's allegations at Hampton-court, 140. He 
and his aſſociates break up the conference, 143. Elizabeth's reply to 
them, 144. Complains to the Engliſh council of their infincerity to- 
ward Mary, 172. Engages in the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 196. 

Is impriſoned, 199. 

, earl of Leven. See Leven. | 

———, David, defeats the earl of Montroſe at Philiphaugh in the foreſt, 
vii. 64. Commands the Scots army againſt Oliver Cromwell, 188. 
Follows Cromwell in his retreat to Dunbar, 189. Is ordered to at- 
tack Cromwell, and is defeated, 190. 

Levellers, their plan for government after the death of Charles I. vii. 
155. c 

Pr. Leſley earl of, marches with a Scots army to the aſſiſtance of the 

Engliſh parliament againſt Charles I. vi. 542. Joins Sir Thomas Fair- 

fax, vii. 8, Aſſiſts in the defeat of prince Rupert at Marſton-moor, 10. 

Marches northward, and takes * by ſtorm, 14. Reduces Car- 
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life, 61. The king puts himſelf into the hands of the army when 
before Newark, 73. Surrenders the king to the parliamentary com- 
miſſioners, 80. | > 

Leviſen, Sir Richard, commands a fleet in an expedition to the coaſts of 
Spain, v. 443. Attacks the harboW®of Cerimbra, and takes a rich 
carrack there, 444. 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, applies to Henry III. for protection againft 
his rebellious ſon Griffin, 11. 196. Renews his hoſtilities on the death 

of Griffin, 13. Is ſucceeded by Griffin's ſon Lewellyn, 76. | 

———, ſon to Griffin, ſucceeds his grandfather in the principality of 
Wales, ii. 197. Renews the homage to Henry, 16. Confederates 
with Leiceſter, and invades England, 197. Is pardoned, but cabals 

with the barons again, 239 Is ſummoned by Edward I. to renew his 
homage, 1. Is ſubdued by Edward on his non-compliance, 241. 
Is defeated and killed by Mortimer on occaſion of new diſputes, 242. 

_ His brother David tried as a traitor, and executed, 16. 

Lewes, battle of, between Henry III. and his barons, headed by the earl 

of Leiceſter, 11. 204. The treaty called the M:/e of, 206. 

Lewis the Groſs, king of France, diſturbs Normandy, i. 336. En- 
deavours to reſtore William ſon of duke Robert, ;6. Defeated by 
Henry I. 337. Was the firſt eſtabliſher of corporations, and with 
what view, 11. 118. | | | 

=——— VII. king of France, betrothes his ſiſter Conſtantia to Euſtace, 
eldeſt ſon of Stephen king of England, i. 354. [Divorces Eleanor 
heireſs of Guienne, 367. Affiances his daughter Margaret to Henry, 
eldeſt ſon of Henry Il. of England, 378. Anecdotes of a conference 
between him and Henry II. in relation to Becket archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 410. Diſguſted at his daughter Margaret not being crowned 
with prince Henry, 413. Exhorts the pope to excommunicate king 
Henry, 420. Encourages the revolt of prince Henry againſt his fa- 
ther, 438. Beſieges Vernouil, in conjunction with prince Henry, 
440. His fraudulent behaviour to king Henry here, ibs. Has a con- 
ference with Henry, 441. Diſappointed in another treacherous ſcheme 
againſt Roven, 447. Deceives Henry again, i6. Peace concluded 
between him and Henry, 13. Becomes ſuperſtitious, and makes a pil- 
grimage to Becket's ſhrine, 453. | 

w———, eldeſt ſon of Philip of France, married to Blanche of Caſtile, 
niece of John king of England, ii. 42. The barons of England offer 
him the kingdom, 94. Arrives in England with an army, 95. Loſes 
his influence among the Engliſh barons by his imprudence, 95. The 
barons who adhere to him excommunicated by the pope's legate, 149. 
They deſert him, 18. The city of Lincoln taken from him by the 
earl of Pembroke, 150. The French fleet coming to his aſſiſtance, 
defeated by the Engliſh, 18. Concludes a peace with Pembroke, and 
goes back to France, 151. Succeeds his father Philip in the king- 
dom of France, 157. | 

w— VIII. invades Poicton, and takes Rochelle, ii. 157. 

—— IX. of France, his charaQer, ii. 189. His conduct towards the 
Engliſh, 190, Obrains a ceſſion of Normandy from Henry III. #6. 
Henry refers the differences between him and Leiceſter to his queen 

| 3s. 8; Margaret, 
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Margaret, 195. Another reference made to hi- arbitration, 200. De- 
cides in favour of Henry, 201. Engages prince Edward in a cruſade, 
219. Dies at Tunis in Africa, 220. His character, #6. 

ewwis XI. king of France, his character, and ambitious views, iii. 231. 
Protects the earl of Warwick, 237. Leagues with him and queen 
Margaret, 238. Aſſiſts Warwick with a fleet, 240. Buys peace of 
Edward LV. at a tribute during his life, 251. Interview between 
them, 255. Farther tranſactions between them, 256. Ranſoms 
queen Margaret, 258. Reflections on his conduct toward the duke of 


| Burgundy and his daughter, 18. Concludes a peace with Maximilian 


king of the Romans, and marries the dauphin to his daughter Mar- 


garet, 33 


— XII, of France, ſubdues the duchy of Milan, iii. 384. Engages 


Ferdinand of Spain to afliſt him in ſeizing Naples, 414. Outwitted 
by him, 16. Joins in a league againſt the Venetians, 415. His 
nephew Gaſton de Foix defeats the Spaniſh and papal armies, but is 
killed, 423. Loſes his conqueſts in Italy, 16. Excommunicated by 


. pope Leo X. 427. Sends relief to Teroiiane, beſieged by Henry VIII. 


434. Concludes a treaty with Ferdinand, and offers his daughter 
for one of his grandſons, 441. Empowers the duke de Longueville, 
priſoner in England, to conclude a treaty with Henry, 443. Stipu- 
lates to pay the arrears of the penſion due to England, is. Marries 
Henry's ſiſter, and dies quickly after, 


— XIV. ſucceeds to the crown of France, an infant, vii. 247. 


Meets Philip of Spain at the Pyrenees, and eſpouſes his daughter, 3og. 
Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 40g. His perſon and cha- 
racter deſcribed, 429. Forms pretenſions to the duchy of Brabant, in 
right of his queen, 430. His rapid conqueſts in the Low Countries, 
431. His haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, 16. The triple 
— formed againſt him, 436. His art in bringing Charles II. 
over to the French intereſt, 464. His ſudden irruption into Lorrain, 
466. Declares war againſt Holland, 479. Marches a large army to 
the Dutch frontiers, 489, His rapid ſucceſſes in the Low Countries, 
4 Enters Utrecht, 488. His demands from the Dutch deputies 


ent to implore peace, 491. Is oppoſed at laſt by the prince ef 


Orange, 499. Enters into treaty with Charles II. to reſtore popery 
in England, viii. 4, note. Operations of the prince of Conde and 
marſhal Turenne, 9. Serves as a volunteer under the prince of 
Conde, 17. Takes Conde by ſtorm, 21. His reception of the earl 
of Feverſham ſent with the terms of peace to him, 36. Takes Ghent 
and Ypres, 40. Treaty at Nimeguen concluded, 45. His pro- 
ſperous ſituation by this treaty, 47. His haughty and arbitrary 


treatment of the European powers, wy Revokes the edi of Nantz, 
y 


242. A league formed againſt him by the prince of Orange, 278. 
Informs James of the prince of Orange's ſchemes, 287. Receives 
James kindly on his abdication, 305. His great regard for literature, 


0p Dr. a Welſh phyſician employed to negotiate a marriage between 
the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and Heory earl of 
Richmond, iii. 288. 
Leden is beſieged by the Spaniards, v. 217, 

_ Hh 4 Liberty, 
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Liberty, civil, the revival of arts favourable to, iii. 302. Inſtance ſhew- 
ing the barons to have been ſenſible of this, 15. note. Aregular plan 
formed by the commons at the commencement of the reign of 
Charles I. for the eſtabliſhment of, vi. 204. A a 
Lidington, Maitland of, is ſent by the proteſtant aſſociation in Scotland, 
_, called the Congregation of the Lord, to requeſt afliſtance of queen 
Elizabeth, v. 32. Is again ſent to thank her, and requeſt farther aid, 
39. Is made ſecretary of ſtate by queen Mary, 47. Is ſent to Lon- 
gon with Mary's compliments to Elizabeth, and to require a decla- 
ration of her ſuccefſion to the Engliſh crown, 57. Enters into a con- 
federacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince James, and puniſh the 
murderers of bis father, 118. Aſſiſts at the conferences concerning 
Mary, before the Engliſh and Scots commiſſioners, 135. Encourages 
the duke of Norfolk in the hopes of eſpouſing Mary, 138. Takes 
art with Kirkaldy of Grange in favour of Mary, and is ſuppoſed to 
ave killed himſelf, on the ſuppreſſion of the party by Elizabeth, 
203. 8 | 5 
Lila, his cruel proſecution in the ſtar- chamber, and reſolution in 
ſuffering, vi. 312. Recovers his liberty, and obtains damages, 378. 
Is impriſoned by the parliament for his ſeditious writings, vii. 167. 
Is acquitted on trial by the new ſtatute of treaſons, 202. Is again 
tried and acquitted, during the protectorate, 238, 
Lila, an officer of king Edwin's army, his extraordinary fidelity to him, 
. 42. e be 1 
Lilliballero, on what occaſion this ſong was made, viii. 3co. _ 
Limeric is beſieged and taken by Ireton, vii. 200. 
Lincoln, the city of, taken from Lewis by the earl of Pembroke, ii. 150, 
Is taken for the long parliament by the earl of Mancheſter, vii. 10. 
————, John earl of, his family and character, iii. 327. Retires to 
the court of the ducheſs of Rurgundy, 328. Commands Simnel's 


+ 


army, and is killed at the battle of Stoke, 330. | 
Lincolnſhire, in ſurrection headed there by Sir Robert Welles, in the 
© "reign of Edward IV. iii. 235. The inſurgents defeated by the king, 
236. | 
Linde, earl of, is ſent to the relief of Rochelle, but is unable to paſs 
the mole, vi. 266. Signs a proteſtation againſt the liturgy, 329. 
Commands under the king at the battle of Edge-hill, 506. Is mor- 
, tally wounded, and taken prifoner, 50%. 
Liſle, Dudley lord, . the fleet of Henry VIII. in an invaſion of 
Scotland, iv. 244. 
——, lady, the cruel proſecution of, viii. 234. 
Literature, the ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 491. 
Liturgy, one framed by a committee of biſhops and divines, iv. 320. In 
what reſpects it differed from the old maſs book, 321, Is reviſed, 348. 
Is authoriſed by parliament, 354. Is ſuppreſſed by the reſtoration of 
the maſs by queen Mary, 386. Is reſtored by queen Elizabeth, v. 13. 
Is aboliſhed by the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, vii, 32, 1s 
again admitted at the reſtoration, 362. | e 
Loans, arbitrarily exacted by queen Elizabeth from her ſubjeQs, v. 460. 
2 general one required by Charles I. vi. 222. Perſons confined for 
refaſal, 227. Other oppreſſions exerciſed againſt them, 230, 
| Locblevin- 


IND EX. 
Lochlevin-caftle, Mary queen of Scots confined there, v. 120. She makes 


her eſcape from thence, 127. 
Lockhart is made governor of Dunkirk by Oliver Cromwel, vii. 279. 
His ſcruples when applied to by Monk to join in reſtoring the king, 


23. 
Lolas, the followers of Wickliffe the reformer, their tenets, iii. 52. 
Favoured by the duke of Lancaſter, 53. One burnt for hereſy, 65. 

Another, 81. Proſecution of lord Cobham as their head, 89. His 
tranſactions and execution, go. The points of reformation aimed at 
by them, 91. The doctrines of Martin Luther embraced by them, 
iv. 35. See Hereſy, and Reformation. 

London, a flouriſhiog Roman colony there, deſtroyed, and the inhabitants 
maſſacred by the Britons, i. 8. Burnt by the Danes, 71. Rebuilt by 
Alfred, 85. Submits to William duke, of Normandy, 234. The 
liberties of, confirmed, but the inhabitants diſarmed by him, 238. 
A ſynod ſummoned there, 267. Another, 343. Charter granted to, 
by king Henry I. 347. The citizens ſummoned to a council to re- 
cognize the pretenſions of the empreſs Matilda, 363. Computation 
of the number of its inhabitants at this time, 364. Revolts againſt 
Matilda, 365. Maſſacre of Jews there at the coronation of Richard I. 

ii. 4. Its firſt charter of incorporation when granted, 99. Tumults 
excited there in favour of the barons by Fitz-Richard the mayor, 
198—202. The citizens riſe in favour of queen Iſabella, and mur- 
der the biſhop of Exeter, 355. They put Baldoc the chancellor in 
Newgate, and kill him by bad uſage, 356. Great deſtruction there 

by the plague, 448. oo King of France brought priſoner to, 460. 
Its charter ſeized by Richard II. iti. 26. The chapter-lands of that 
ſee ſeized by Henry VIII. iv. 222. An inſurrection of apprentices and 
others there to oppoſe the encouraging foreign artificers, 274. 
Queen Mary's title acknowledged by the magiſtrates of, in oppoſition 
to lady Jane Gray, 372. Twenty thouſand die there of the plague 
brought from Havre de Grace, v. 80. The royal exchange built by 
Sir Thomas Greſham, 483. The number of foreigners in, at this 

time, 13. Great plague there in James's reign, vi. 14. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants at this time, 716. Is the centre of all the com- 
merce of the kingdom, 23. The continued concourſe of the gentry 
there diſcouraged by James I. 169. He renews the ediQs againſt 
increaſing * in, 18. Brick- buildings in, by whom introduced, 
179. Another plague in, 206. Refuſes a loan to the king, 224. 
Ship- money levied on it by Charles, 18. Refuſes another loan to the 


king, 356. Petitions for a parliament, 359. The treaty with the 


Scots at Rippon, adjourned to, 361. Petitions for a total alteration 
of church-government, 384. 'The king comes to the common- 
council, 470. The city petition parliament, as alſo the porters and 
apprentices, 475. Takes part with the parliament againſt the king, 
495. Its trained bands join the earl of Eſſex, 50g. Sends four re- 
133 of militia to Eſſex, 531. Its militia ordered out by the par- 
iament to defend it againſt the army, vii. 95. Petitions the parlia- 
ment againſt the change of its militia, which the populace oblige it 
to grant, 101. The common-council refuſe an aſſeſſment to the 
long parliament on its reſtoration, and declare for a free parlia- 
| ment, 
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ment, 318. Lends money to Charles II. for the Dutch war, 400. 
Great plague of, 408. Is burnt, 415. Good effects of this cala- 
mity, 416. Diſputes between the citizens and Sir Robert Clayton, 
lord-mayor, about the election of ſheriffs, viii. 127. Diſputes be- 
tween the citizens and Sir John Moor on the ſame occafion, 176. A 
writ of quo warrants iſſued againſt the city, 178, Conditions on 
which the charter was reſtored, 181. The mayor, aldermen, and a 
. deputation of the -common-council, ſummoned to the convention 
-  parhament, 308. | 
Landen bridge, when firſt finiſhed of Rone, ii. gg. 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely. See Ely. 
Longbeard. See Fitz Ofbert. 
\ Longueville, duke of, defeated and taken priſoner by Henry VIII. at the 
battle of Spurs, iii. 435. Negotiates a peace between Henry and 
: Lewis, 442- TRA | | 
nee of. See Guiſe, Mary of. 
Lopez, Roderigo, phyſician, to queen Elizabeth, is executed for receiving 
a bribe from the.Spaniſh miniltry to poiſon her, v. 373. 
Lords, houſe of, their proceedings in ſettling the plan of government 
during the minority of Richard II. iii. 3. Their proceedings againſt 
the king's miniſtry at the inſtigation 27 the duke of Glouceſter, 20. 
The irregularity: of their judicial 8 s, 23. The duke of 
Glouceſter's accuſation againſt the duke of Norfolk, 34. Duel be- 
. _ tween. them prevented by the king, 36. Tumults among, at the 
.. acceſſion of Henry IV. 62. Debate on the pretenſions of Richard 
duke of York, 206. Acknowledge. his right of ſueceſſion and pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, 207. Condemn the duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. 262. Their charge againſt cardinal Wolſey, iv. 94. 
Frame the bill of fix articles, for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in 
religion, 194. Henry complains to them of the diverſity of religions, 
205. Their flattery to Cromwel earl of Eſſex, 1b. Condemn —— 
wel without trial, 208. Petition the king to lay his marriage with 
Anne of Cleves before the convocation, 209. The lord Mountjoy 
proteſts againſt the bill eſtabliſhing a council to judge offences againſt 
the king's proclamations, 238. Paſs a bill of attainder againſt the 
duke of Norfolk, 263. Lord Seymour attainted, 319. Pals a ſevere 
law againſt treaſon, which is altered by the commons, 355. Frame 
a poor- bill, which is rejected by the commons, 356. Are impatient 
to have the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled, v. 101. Check the 
commons, by the queen's order, from debating on matters of re- 
ligious reformation, 178. Are refuſed a conference deſired with the 
commons, 228. The commons diſpute with them concerning punc- 
tilios, 385. Send a bill to the commons for entailing the crown- 
lands on the king and his ſucceſſors, which is refuſed, vi. 26. The 
number of lords in the houſe in the reign of James I. 155. Im- 
peachment of the earl of Briſtol and duke of Buckingham, 215. 
Procure the earl of Arundel's liberty, 219. Remarks on their con- 
duct during the diſputes between the king and the commons, 250. 
Paſs the petition of right, 253. Are diflolved, 276, Their inter- 
poſition with the commons in the long parliament requeſted, by the 
king, 34%, A committce of, joined to one of the lower houle, 
appointed 
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appointed to ſit during the receſs of parliament, 423. A committee 


of, with one of the commons, appointed to attend the king to Scot- 


land, 16. The commons declare an intention of ſetting their au- 
thority aſide, without they concur with them, 462. The biſhops 
votes in, taken away, 477. The majority of the peers retire to the 
king at York, 490. For thoſe tranſactions wherein the remainder 
concur with the commons, ſee Parliament. Are obliged to paſs the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, vii. 27. Chuſe lord Hunſdon ſpeaker, on 


Mancheſter's going to the army, 102. RejeR the vote of the com- . 


mons for bringing the king to a trial, 134. The houſe of, voted 
uſeleſs, dangerous, and to be aboliſhed, 151. A houſe of, ſummoned 
by the protector, which the ancient peers refuſe to attend, 277. Their 
juriſdiction refuſed to be acknowledged by the commons, 16. The 
ers reſume their ſeats in the parliament following the final diſſo- 
ution of the long one, 328. Charles II. proclaimed, 16. The 
biſhops reſtored to their ſeats, 372. Refuſe to commit Clarendon to 
cuſtody on the impeachment of the commons, 426. Vote Claren- 
don's letter to them a libel, 427. Their diſputes with the commons 
on Skinner's caſe, 454. Differences with the commons on their 
altering a money-bill, 468. Endeavour to introduce a new teſt- act, 
enforcing paſſive obedience, viii. 12. Great diſputes between, and 
the commons, on the caſe of Fag and Shirley, 14. Are prevailed on 
by the duke of York to admit an exception in bis favour in the new 
teſt-act, 84. Refuſe to commit Danby on his impeachment by the 
commons, 88. Paſs the bill of attainder againſt Danby, 98. Re- 
ſume the buſineſs of the popiſh plot, 99. The right of the biſhops 
to vote in Danby's caſe denied by the commons, 110. Reje& the ex- 
cluſion-bill, 139. Free the popiſh lords impeached by the commons, 
226, Take the ſpeech of James II. into conſideration, at the mo- 
tion of Compton biſhop of London, 241. Aſſume the adminiftration 
of government on the king's flight, 302. Deſire the prince of Orange 
to aſſume the government, and ſummon a convention, 308. Their 
debates on the queſtion of a new king or a regency, 313. Their 
conference with the commons, 314. 85 

Lords of articles in the Scots parliament, an account of their inſtitu- 
tion, vi. 426. Are aboliſhed, 16. 

Torn, lord, fon of the earl of Argyle, obtains the gift of his father's 
forfeiture, vii. 368. Is condemned on the ſtatute of leaſing- making, 
438. Is pardoned by the king, is. Retroſpect of his life, viii. 167. 
Is created earl of Argyle, ih. See Argyle. 

Lorraine, cardinal of. See Gui/e. Adviſes his niece, Mary queen of 
Scots, to rigour againſt the Proteſtant leaders who had taken arms 
againſt her, v. 93. Concerts a maſſacre of the French Hugonots, 16. 
See Hugonots. Founds a ſeminary at Rheims for the education of 

_ Engliſh Catholics, 237. 

Lethaire, elder brother of Egbert king of Kent, diſpoſſeſſes his nephew 
Edric, i. 39. Defeated and killed by him, 76. h 

Loudon, lord, is committed to the 'Tower for ſigning a letter ſent by the 
Scots malcontents to the king of France, vi. 345. Is madean earl, 428. 
Is ſent with other commiſſioners by the Scots to Oxford, to — 
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between the king and parliament, 538. Returns diſſatisfied, 5 39. 

Does public penance for countenancing the royaliſts, vii. 127. 

Loudon-hill, the covenanters repalſe an attack on a conventiele there, 
viii. 115. Fa | 

Lowel, viſcount, heads an inſurreftion in the north againſt Henry VII. 

il, 321. Flies to Flanders, 322. Joins Lambert Simnel, 328. Sup- 

poſed to be killed at the battle at Stoke, 4330. 421% 10330 

Louviers, peace concluded there, between Philip of France and Richard J. 

of England, ii. 32. | 

Lowifſe of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her character, iv. 50. 

Makes overtures of marriage to Charles duke of Bourbon, which he 

- rejects, i. Deprives Bourbon of his poſſeſſions by a law-ſuit, 76. 

Concludes an alliance with England, on the captivity of Francis, 59. 
A large preſent exacted of her covertly by Wolſey, on the treaty with 

Henry, 61. dig 41 8 

Low Countries, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. iii. 334. See Nerher- 
lands and United Province. | 
Zacy, Richard de, left guardian of the kingdom by Henry II. during his 

'  abſencein France, i. 442. Repulſes the irruptions of the Scots, 16. 
Suppreſſes an invaſion of Flemings under the earl of Leiceſter, and 
takes him priſoner, 443.. 

Laaleau, lieutenant-general, obtains command of the army in Ireland on 

- the death of Ireton, vii. 206. Engages in the cabal of Wallingford. 

- houſe, 295. 214 1 „ 

Ludovico, duke of Milan, invites the French to an invaſion of Naples, 

ii. 368. Joins the emperor and other princes in a league againſt 
France, i6. Milan ſubdued by the French, 384. 

Eupicaire, a Brabangon, commands at Falaiſe for John king of England, 
1.53. Surrenders the place to Philip, and enliſts with him againſt 


4. | 
Lufiguan, Guy de, how he became king of Jeruſalem, ii. 14. | Loſes his 
kingdom, and applies to Richard I. of England at Cyprus, to eſtabliſh 
Bis title, in oppoſition to Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, 16. Made 
king of Cyprus by Richard, on quitting his pretenſions to Jeruſalem, 
19. | 
Lakes, Martin, his character, and the motives of oppoſing the ſale of 
indulgences, iv. 35. Is patronized by the eleQor of Saxony, 16. 
The progreſs of his opinions in Germany, ib. His doctrines em- 
braced by the Lollards in England, 36. Is wrote againſt by 
Henry VIII. 23. His ſharp reply to Henry's book, ib. The quick 
progreſs of his doctrines, owing to the art of printing, 37. Terms 
the pope antichriſt, 38. Several of his diſciples take ſhelter in Eng- 
land, 347. | 
Js mareſchal, defeats the prince of Orange at St. Qmers, viii. 
27. Is attacked at St. Dennis by the prince of Orange, the day after 
the peace of Nimeguen, 46., | | | 
Luxury, laws againſt, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 498. a 
Lyons, a general council called there by pope Innocent Iv. to excommunty 
cate the emperor Frederic II. ii. 170. Complaints tranſmitted to it by 
Henry III. and his nobility, 16. Council of, removed thither _ 
| | | Ila, 
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Piſs, iti. 417. Iaterdicted by the pope, 418. Renounced by 
Lewis XII. of France, 442. 


M. 
MACBET. H, a Scots nobleman, murders Duncan king of Scotland, 


and uſurps the crown, i, 168, Is defeated and killed by Siward- 


duke of Northumberland, 76. 
Maccail, a Scots covenanter, expires under torture in extacy, vii. 445- 
Macgill, Sir James, is by the Scots parliament appointed a commiſ- 
ſioner to treat with Elizabeth concerning Mary, v. 171. Is diſmifled 
by Elizabeth without concluding on any thing, 172, h 
Mackrel, Dr. prior of Barlings, heads an inſurrection againſt Henry VIII. 
iv. 170. Is deſerted by his adherents, taken, and executed, 171. 
Madrid, treaty of, between the emperor Charles V. and his priſoner 
Francis I. of France, iv. 66. | 
Maegbota, in the ancient German law, what, i. 215, 42. 
Magdalene, ſiſter to pope Leo X. the produce of indulgences in Saxony 
aſſigned to her, iv. 34. Farms the ſale out to Arcemboldi, a Ge- 


noeſe, 16. See Arcemboldi. 


—— college, Oxford, its conteſt with James II. viii. 264. The 


and fellows expelled, 265. Gifford, doctor to the Sor- 


nne, appointed by mandate, 273. 
Magna Charta. See Charter of Liberties. 


Mahomet, the prophet of the Eaſt, a. general review of the tranſactions 


of him and his followers, i. 293. 
Maine, the province of, agreed to be ceded to the duke of Anjou, on 


the marriage of his niece Margaret with Henry VI. iii. 170. Sur- 
rendered and alienated from the Engliſh government, 174. | 

Mainfrey, natural ſon of the emperor Frederic II. his conteſt with the 
Pope for the crown of Sicily, ii. 171, A cruſade publiſhed againf 
im, 173. T : 

8 eſtabliſned by Cromwel all over England, vii. 244. 
Their authority reduced, 269. 

Maitland of Lidington. See Lidington. 

Malta, knights of, refuſe to ſurrender up their revenues to Henry VIII. 
iv. 205. Their order diſſolved by parliament, 16. 

Manbete, in the ancient German law, what, i. 217, mote. 

Mancheſter, earl of, is, by .the parliament, appointed general of an 
aſſociation of ſeveral counties againſt Charles I. vi. 531. Defeats 
the royaliſts at Horn-caftle, 535. Takes Lincoln, and joins Fairfax 
in the ſiege of York, vii. 10, Aﬀiſts in defeating the king at 
Marſton-moor, 12. As alſo at Newbury, 17. Diſputes between 
him and Cromwel, 22. Goes as ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, with 
Lenthal of the commons, to Houn{low-heath, to defire protection 
of the army, 101. Is appointed lord-chamberlain by Charles II. 

O. ö . ; [wma 

N a review of, in the thirteenth centuty, ii. 140. State of, in 
the reign of Edward II. 367. During that of queen Elizabeth, v, 
484: a review of, during he reign of James I. vi. 167. A review 

EY of, 


Malherbe's ode to Mary de Medicis, writ in 1614, a ftanza of, vi. 569. 
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of, during the time of the commonwealth, vii. 330. Great alter- 
ation in, produced by the reſtoration, viii. 331. | 

Man/el, chaplain to Henry III. his enormous poſſeſſion of pluralities, ii, 
. 

Mansfelde, count, commands an army in the ſervice of Frederick, elector 
palatine, vi. 123. Is diſmiſſed, and engages in the ſervice of the. 
United Provinces, 124. Is engaged by James, and aſſiſted with 
men to recover the Palatinate, 151. His men reduced by ſickneſs, 


152. 

Monefu2ure, ſtate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. State 
of, in the reign of James I. vi. 181. Great iacreaſe of, after the 
reſtoration, viii. 328. | 

Manwayring, is impeached by the commons for his ſermon on the regal 
— 49" in levying taxes, vi. 255. Is promoted to the ſee of St. 
Aſa h, ib. 4 | % 

Mar, — of, choſen regent of Scotland, on the death of Lenox, v. 
202, Is obliged to conclude a truce with the queen's party, 16. Dies 
of melancholy, at the diſtrated ſtate of the country, 16. Forms an 

aſſociation, who ſeize the young king James, 248. 

March, earl of. See Mortimer. : 

Marche, count de Ja, his wife Iſabella taken from him by the count of 
Angouleme, her father, and married to John king of England, ji, 

3. Excites commotions againſt John in the French provinces, 10. 
i: taken priſoner by John, 46. Marries Iſabella on John's death, 164. 

Margaret of Anjou, her character, iii. 170. Married to Henry VI. of 
England, ib. Joins the cardinal of Wincbeſter's faction againſt the 
duke of Glouceſter, 75. Suſpected of having ſome hand in Glou- 
ceſter's murder, 173. Delivered of a ſon, 198. Raiſes an army in 
the north of England, and defeats and kills the duke of Vork, 209. 
Her army under the earl of Pembroke defeated by Edward duke of 
York, at Mortimer's croſs, 210. Defeats the earl of Warwic at St. 
Alban's, ib. Regains poſſeſſion of the king, ib. Retires before 
the army of Edward duke of York, 211. Conſequences of the licen- 
tiouſneſs of her troops, 217. Her army routed at Touton, 218. 
Retires with Henry to Scotland, 219. Endeavours to engage the 
Scots in her intereſt, 220. Solicits aſſiſtance in France, 223. De- 
feated at Hexham, 224. Her extraordinary adventure with robbers 
in a foreſt, 225. Goes to her father's court, and retires, 18. En- 
ters into a league with the earl of Warwic, 238. Marries her ſon 
Edward to the lady Anne, daughter to the earl of Warwic, 16. Re- 
turns to England on the reſtoration of her huſband, but arrives not 
till after Warwic's defeat, 244. Ranſomed by Lewis of France, 258. 

Her character, 16. . 

m— of Norway, by what title ſhe ſucceeded to the crown of Scot- 
land, ii. 246. Guardians appointed during her infancy, 16. Treaty 
of marriage between her and prince Edward of England, ib, Dies 
on her paſſage to Scotland, 247. | 

, daoghter to Henry VII. married to James IV. of Scotland, 
iii. 386. Marries Douglas earl of Angus, on the death of James IV. 
iv. 5. Is divorced, and marries another nobleman, 123. 

Marignan, battle of, between Francis I. of France, and the Swiſs, iv. 9. 

228150 Markham, 
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Markham, Sir George, his oppreſſive treatment by the court of ſtar- 

chamber, vi. 305. 

Marlebridge, laws enacted by the parliament ſummoned there by 
Henry Iii. after the barons wars, ii. 223. 

Marre, Donald earl of, appointed regent on the death of the earl of 
Murray, ii. 383. Is defeated and killed by Edward Baliol, 384. 
Marriage with kindred, an examination of the queſtion concerning, with 

reference to. that of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, iv. 101. 

Marſpal's court aboliſhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 

Marſton-moor, battle of, between prince Rupert and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, vii. 11. 

Martial law, the arbitrary indiſcriminate exertion of, previous to, and 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 454. 

Martin II. pope, ſummons a council at Placentia, to conſult about 
reſcuing the holy land from the Turks, i. 294. Calls another council 
at Clermont, 295 

V. pope, elected by the council of Conſtance, iii. 118. Writes 
Henry VI. a ſevere letter againſt the ſtatute of proviſors, 214. 

Martyr, Peter, deſires leave to withdraw from England at the acceſſion 
of queen Mary, iv. 377. Is generouſly affiſted by biſhop Gardiner, 

378. Indignities uſed to his wife's body, 10. 

Martyrs. See Hereſy. | 

Mary of Anjou, queen to Charles VII. of France, recovers her huſ- 
band from his dejection on the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 141. 

——, princeſs, ſiſter to Henry VIII. married to Lewis XII. of 
2 who dies quickly after, iii. 443. Marries the duke of Suf- 
folk, 445. | 

—, 3 daughter of Henry VIII. betrothed, an infant, to 
the dauphin of France, iv. 14. Is after- betrothed to the emperor 

Charles, 26. Is contracted by treaty with the duke of Orleans, 71. 
The ſtates of Caſtile oppoſe her marriage with the emperor, 76. 
The biſhop of Tarbe, ambaſſador from France, objects to her mar- 
riage with the duke of Orleans, 75. Is excluded from the ſucceſſion 
by parliament, 118. Is taken into favour on her compliance with 
the acknowledgment of her father's ſupremacy, 162. Is illegitimated 
by parliament, 163. Is reſtored to her right of ſucceſſion by parlia- 
ment, 242. Adheres to the maſs during the ſteps to reformation ia 
her brother's reign, and, by the emperor's means, obtains a tem- 
porary connivance, 325. Her chaplains impriſoned, 346. Is re- 
monſtrated with by the council, 76. Continues obſtinate in the catholic 
faith, 18. A diſcuſſion of her title to the fuccefſion, 366. Her 
narrow eſcape from falling into the hands of Northumberland on her 
brother's death, 368. Her meaſures to ſecure poſſeſſion of the crown, 
ib. The lady Jane Gray is proclaimed at London, 10. The nobility 
and people flock to her, 370. The lady Jane deſerted, and her title 
univerſally acknowledged, 371, 372. Cauſes the lady Jane and her 
party to be apprehended, 372. Releaſes the duke of Norfolk and 
other priſoners from the Tower, 374. Aﬀects popularity, 186. Her 
bigotry, 375. Impriſons the proteſtant biſhops, 376. Cauſe of her 
proſecuting Cranmer for treaſon, 16. The maſs celebrated before 
the parliament, 379. All Edward's ſtatutes on religion repealed, 6. 

Deliberates 
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Deliberates on the .choice of three huſbands propoſed to ber, 380. 
Cauſe of her firſt declared animoſity to her ſiſter Elizabeth, ib. De- 
clares her intention of reconcilement to Rome, 381, Invites over 
cardinal Pole in quality of legate, 15. The emperor Charles V. pro- 
. Poſes his ſon Philip to her for a huſband, 383. Diſſolves the parlia- 
ment for oppoſing the Spaniſh match, 385: Subſtance of the marriage 
articles, 386. Remarks of the people on this alliance, 387. Inſur- 
rections on occaſion of it, 388. Treats her ſiſter Elizabeth harſhly, 
390. Orders the execution of lady Jane and her huſband, 392. Her 
.. cruel conduct with reſpect to Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 394. Diſarms 
the people, 16. Her fond anxiety for the arrival of Philip, 397. Is 
married to him, 398. Is unable to get her huſband declared pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown, or to get him crowned, 401i. Imagines 
. herſelf pregnant, 402. Diſſolves the parliament, 403. Refolves to 
exert the laws againſt hereſy with rigour, 411. See Hereſy. An ex- 
preis commiſſion iflued, more effectually to extirpate hereſy, 416. A 
proclamation againſt heretical books, 419. Sends a ſolemn embaſſy to 
pope Paul IV. 420. Reſolves to comply with the pope's demand of 
full reſtitution of all church-property, 421. Is dejected at her huſband's 
negle&, and going to Flanders, 422. Her oppreſſive extortions from 
her ſubjects, 423. Is oppoſed by Pole and others in her deſign of en- 
gaging the kingdom in Philip's quarrel with France, 432. Philip re- 
turns to preſs her to that meaſure, 16. How this was effected, 76, 
aiſes money arbitrarily for this war, 433. Calais taken by the duke 
of Guiſe, 435. Obtains grants from parliament, 441. All ſales or 
grants of crown lands by her, for ſeven years to come, confirmed by 
- parliament, 16. Thanks her fiſter for referring the king of Sweden's 
. propoſal of marriage to her conſideration, 442. Prepares a great 
fleet for a deſcent on Britanny, which fails, 443. Her health de- 
clines, and the cauſe of her illneſs, 445. Dies, ib. An eſtimate of 
ber character, ib. 
Mary, daughter of james V. of Scotland, born, iv. 230. Becomes 
queen by the death of her father, 16. Is contracted by prince Ed- 
ward of England, 233. ls ſent to France, and betrothed to the 
dauphin, 312. Is married to the dauphin, 440. Aſſumes the title 
and arms of England on the acceſſioa of queen Elizabeth, v. 19. 
Treaty of Edinburgh, and ſettlement of the adminiſtration by this 
treaty, during her abſetice, 36. Refuſes her aſſent to the parlia- 
mentary reformation of religion, 39. Refuſes to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, 40. Her huſband Francis II. dies, 42. Refuſes the 
deſire of the Engliſh ambaſſador, of ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, 
ox to rencunce her pretenſions to the crown of England, 43. 1s ill 
treated by the queen-mother of France, and reſolves to return to 
Scotland, i4, Her reſentment on being refuſed a paſſage through 
England, 7b. Arrives in Scotland, 45. Shews great regret on leaving 
France, 16. Her character and accompliſhments, 47. Beſtows her con- 
fidence on the leaders of the reformed party, 18. Loſes her Tera 
by her adherence to the catholic religion, 48. Is expoſed to inſults 


from this cauſe, is. Endeavours to gain the favour of John Knox, 
the reformer, who contrives to inſult her, 49. Her life rendered un- 


. kappy through his inſolent conduct, 50. Her future errors deducible in 
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part from this cauſe, 52. Is petitioned by the church on account of 4 
iot at a bawdy-houſe, 13. Outrages committed on her chapel, 53. 


Makes an il]-judged claim to Elizabeth, of being declared her ſue- 
ceſſor, 56. Elizabeth's reply to her, 716. An apparent reconciliation 


takes place between them, 81. Elizabeth evades an interview with 


her, 16. Divers matches concerted for her by her uncles, 82. The 
earl of Leiceſter propoſed to her by Elizabeth, 76. Is piqued at 
Elizabeth's duplicity in this offer, 84. Sends Sir James Melvil to 
London to accommodate their differences, 18. The lord Darnley 


| 42 to her as a huſband, 85. Is adviſed by Elizabeth to invite 


im, and his father the earl of Lenox, to Scotland, 86. Elizabeth 
inconſiſtently againſt the match, 87. Reflections on her ſituation in 
being of a-different religion from her people, ib. Is exhorted by the 
general aſſembly to renounce the Romiſh religion, 88. Is married to 
lord Darnley, 89. A confederacy formed againſt her at Stirling, go. 
Drives the rebels into Argyleſhire, 91. Forces them to retire into 
England, 16. Elizabeth's deceitful conduct on this occaſion, 26. 
Pardons the leaders of the conſpiracy, 92. Is adviſed to rigour by 
her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 93. Summons a parliament to 
attaint the rebel lords, 94. A character of her huſband Darnley, 76. 


Incurs his reſentment on her neglect of him, on diſcovery of his 


weakneſs and vices, 95. Her attachment to David Rizzio, #6. 
Rizzio aſſaſſinated in her preſence by Darnley's order, 97. Is de- 
tained priſoner in her palace, 98. Is reconciled to the baniſhed 
lords, 13. Her art in procuring her liberty, 99. Collects an army, 
and drives the conſpirators into England, 13. Grants them liberty 
to return home at the interceſſion of Bothwel, 76. Makes Darnley 
diſavow all concern in Rizzio's murder, and then leaves him in diſ- 


- dain, 16. Is brought to bed of a ſon, 100. Sends Sir James Melvil 
to Elizabeth with the news, 183. Melvil's account of El:zabeth's be- 


haviour on this intelligence, ;6, Her intimacy with Bothwel, 105. 
An apparent reconciliation between her and Darnley, 106. Darnley 
blown up with gunpowder in a lone houſe, 107, Is ſuſpected to have 
concerted this murder with Bothwel, 16. Is petitioned by the earl of 
Lenox for juſtice againſt Bothwel, and others, whom he charged with 
the murder, 103. Calls a p+rliament, and eſtabliſhes the proteſtant 


religion, 109. Bothwel recommended to her for a hufband by the 


nobility, 110. Is ſeized by Bothwel, to afford her the plea of vio- 
lence, 111. Grants him a pardon for all crimes, 16. Acknowledges 
herſelf free, and orders the banns to be publiſhed for het marriage 
with Bothwel, now made duke of Orkney, 113. Craig, the minifter 
who is ordered to publiſh the banns, firmly remonſtrates againſt it, 76. 
is married to Bothwel, 115. Is exhorted againſt it both by her 
French relations and Elizabeth, 76, The people murmur at theſe 
groſs proceedings, 16. A confederacy of nobility formed againſt her, 


who take arms, 118. Is reduced to put herſelf into the hands of 


the confederates, 119. Is conducted to Edinburgh amidſt the re- 
proaches and inſults of the people, 75. Is ſent to the caſtle df 
Lochlevin, 120. An etnbaſſy ſent by Elizabeth, in her favour; 421. 
Four different ſchemes framed for the treatment of her, by her ſubjects, 
123, Pretenſions to the regency, 124. Is forced to reſign the crown, 
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and concur in a ſettlement of the adminiſtration during her ſon's mi- 
nority, 124. Eſcapes from Lochlevin caſtle, 127. An aſſociation 
formed, and an army raiſed, in her favour, 16. Receives offers of 
aſſiſtance from Elizabeth, 76. Is defeated by Murray at Langſide, 
128. Retires to England, craving protection from Elizabeth, 36. 
Is required by Elizabeth to clear herſelf from the murder of her 
huſband, 131. Sends lord Herries to declare her readineſs to ſubmit 
her cauſe to Elizabeth, 132. Appoints commiſſioners on her part, 
134. The conferences opened at York, ib. The ſecret reaſon of 
the weak allegations made againſt her by Murray, 137. Elizabeth 
transfers the conferences to Hampton-court, and adds other com- 
- miſſioners, 139. Murray accuſes her more explicitly, and her com- 
miſſioners refuſe to anſwer, 141. Her letters and ſonnets to Bothwel 
produced, 142. Is directly charged with the murder by Hubert, 
Bothwel's ſervant, at his execution, 16. The reſult of the conference 
laid before the Engliſh privy-council, 144. Elizabeth's reply to her 
commiſſioners, 16. Is removed from Bolton to Tutbury, under the 
cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury, 146. Refuſes to make any con- 
ceſſions, ib. A marriage with the duke of Norfolk propoſed to her, 
156, Receives a letter from the earl of Leiceſter, recommending 
this match, 1 $9: Returns a favourable anſwer, 13. Is removed to 
Coventry, and more ſtrictly guarded, 162. Writes to Murray, but 
receives no anſwer, 166. Her party ſtrengthened by the death of 
Murray, 168. Receives terms for a treaty from Elizabeth, which ſhe 
agrees to, 170. Elizabech evades this treaty, and convinces her of 
her inſincerity, 172. Enters into the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 
197. Elizabeth remonſtrates with her on her conduct, 200. Her 
party in Scotland ſuppreſſed by the influence of Elizabeth, 203. Her 
confinement rendered ſtricter by the apprehenſions of Elizabeth, 222. 
Writes a pathetic letter to Elizabeth, 250. Her propoſal of ac - 
 commodation, 253. Counterfeit letters writ in her name by the 
Engliſh miniſtry, to diſcover her partiſans, 257. Is committed to 
the cuftody of Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, 258. Deſites 
leave to ſubſcribe Leiceſter's aſſociation for the queen's protection, 10. 
Enters into Babington's conſpiracy, 288. Is conveyed to Fotheringay- 
caſtle, 291. Her papers ſeized, ib. Her anſwer to the information 
of her approaching trial, 292. Is prevailed on to ſubmit to trial, 
294. Is proved to have conſpired againſt her ſon James, 295. [he 
commiſſioners adjourn to the ſtar- chamber, London, and ſentence 
her to death, 299. Her laſt letter to Elizabeth, zoz. Her beha- 
viour on being ordered to prepare for execution, 411, Is exe- 
cuted, 319. Her character, 16. Proofs of the authenticity of her 
letters to Bothwel, 496. The counteſs of Shrewſbury's ſcandalous 
reports of queen Elizabeth communicated by her to the queen, 506. 
Her reſentment againſt her fon for deſerting her cauſe, 50g. 
Enquiry into the evidences of her engagement in Babington's con- 
ſpiracy, 510. _ * | | 
Mary, lady, daughter of James duke of York, is married to the prince 
of Orange, viii. 34. Concurs in the ſettlement of the crown of 
England on the prince, her huſband, 318. . YES 
Maſs-book reviewed and altered by Henry VAL iv. 225, Private maſſes 
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aboliſhed by a& of parliament, 307. The maſs revived by queen 
Mary, 376. Is finally aboliſhed by queen Elizabeth, v. 12. 

aſſey, governor of Glouceſter, for the parliament, his character, 
vi. 525. Is befieged by the king, 75. His vigorous defence, 530. 
Is relieved by the earl of Eſſex, 531. 

Mafters, Richard, vicar of Aldington, in Kent, concerts the impoſture 
of the holy maid of Kent, iv. 135. Confeſſes the artifice, and is pu- 
niſhed, 147. | x | 

Matilda, . of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, married to king 
Henry I. of England, i. 318. 

————, daughter of king Henry I. betrothed to the emperor Henry V. 
of Germany, i. 340. Married afterwards to Geoffrey, ſon of Fulk, 
count of Anjou, 76, Brought to bed of Henry, 344. Receives the 
oath of fealty from the Engliſh and Norman nobility, 3. Lands in 
England to affert her pretenſions againſt Stephen, 359. Stephen 
taken priſoner, 361. Receives homage of the barons, 16. Gains 
over Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, 362, Cultivates the favour of the 
clergy, 16. Her character, 364. Beſieged in Wincheſter, 365. Flies, 
and exchanges Stephen for her brother Robert, 76. 

Matrimony ordered to be ſolemnized by the civil magiſtrate, vii. 229. 


. Matthzws, Toby, caſe of his expulſion from parliament, ſtated, 
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Haurice, biſhop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 313. 


, eletor of Saxony, the grounds of his quarrel with the emperor 
Charles V. iv. 382. Raiſes an army of proteſtants againſt him, 16. 
Reduces Charles to grant a peace favourable to the proteſtants, 383. 

————, Prince, ſon of the eleQor palatine, comes to England with his 
brother Rupert, and offers his aſſiſtance to Charles I. vi. 505. See 
Rupert. Is ſent by the king with a reinforcement of cavalry into the 
weſt, 518. Is ſhipwrecked, vii. 205. 

, prince of Orange. See Orange. 

Mautravers and Gournay, the keepers of the depoſed king Edward IT, 

murder him cruelly by Mortimer's orders, ii. 359. Their fates, 16. 

Maximilian, king of the Romans, his pretenſions to the government of 
the Low Countries, how founded, iii. 334. Marries Anne ducheſs 
of Britanny, 346. Who is afterward forced into a marriage with the 
king of France, 349. Makes peace with France, and obtains a reſti- 
tution of his daughter's dowry, 355. His conduct as emperor, 415. 
Joins pope Julius II. in the league of Cambray againſt the Vene- 
tians, 18. Calls a council at Piſa, in conjunction with Lewis, in 
oppoſition to the pope, 418. Detached from the French intereſt by 

ope Leo X. 424. Concludes an alliance with Henry VIII. and 
Ferdioand againſt France, 426. Serves under Henry, and receives 
pay from him in his French expedition, 433. Detaches himſelf 
from Henry, and allies with Spain and France, 441, His ineffectual 
invaſion of Milan, and treaty with France and Venice, iv. 11, His 
death, and the competition for the imperial dignity, 18. 


| Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, on the aſſaſſi- 


nation of his brother the duke of Guile, v. 357. 
Mazarine, cardinal, ſucceeds Richlieu in the French miniſtry, in the 
infancy of Louis XIV. vii. 247. Temporiſes with Cromwel, 249. His 
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compliment to Cromwel, 280, Concludes the treaty of the Pyrennees 

with Spain, 305. Refuſes to ſee Charles II. of England, 306. 

Meal tub plot, viii. 124. * 

Meaux beſieged and taken by Henry V. iii. 115. 8 

Medina Sidenia, duke of, is appointed to the command of the Spaniſh 
Invincible Armada, v. 339. His inſtructions, 340. Diſobeys his 
orders, in failing to attack the Engliſh fleet, 341. Is worſted, and 
fails to Calais, 343. Is attacked and diſconcerted by the Engliſh 
admiral, 16. Sails northward on his return, and his ficet deftroyed 
by a ſtorm, 344. 

Medicis, Catherine de, her influence in the court of France leſſened by 
the enormous authority uſurped by the duke of Guiſe, and his bro- 
thers, v. 40. Is appointed regent on the death of Francis II. during 
the minority of Charles IX. 42. Her ill uſage of Mary queen of 
Scots, makes Mary think of returniag to Scotland, 43. Remarks on 
her plan of internal adminiſtration, 68. Is forced to embrace the 

Guiſe party againſt the prince of Conde, 69. Conſents to an ac- 

. commodation with the proteſtants, 78. Comes to an agreement with 
Elizabeth, 80. Concerts, with Philip of Spain and the cardinal of 
Lorraine, a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, 93. See Hugonets. 
Maſſacre of Paris, 205. wy 

Melvil, James, aſſaſſinates cardinal Beaton, iv. 298. His behaviour 
applauded in Knox's hiſtory, 76. note. 

——, Sir James, is ſent ambaſſador, from Mary queen of Scotland, 

to queen Elizabeth, v. 84. His inſtructions for negotiation, 16. 

© His account of his converſation with Elizabeth concerning his miſtreſs, 

15. His character of Elizabeth on his return, 85. Is {ent again to 

Elizabeth, to notify the birth of prince James, 100, His account of 

- Elizabeth's behaviour on this occaſion, 16. 

„Robert, is ſent by the proteſtant aſſociation in Scotland, called 
the Congregation of the Lord, to requeſt aſſiſtance from queen Eliza- 
beth, v. 32. Propoles to Mary a marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk, 156. 

Manibert for Counties, the firſt ſteps towards ſending them to parliament, 

ii. 184. See Commons. 

Merchants grant impoſitions on merchandize to Edward I, in their pri- 
vate capacity, ii. 277, note. 

Merchant-adventurers, the ſociety of, when firſt formed, ii. 324. 

Mercia, the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom tounded, 

i. 47. Its hiſtory continued, 23. | 

Merton, a ſynod called there, to eſtabliſh eccleſiaſtical privileges, ii. 192. 
The reſolutions of, annulled by the pope, 26. 

Metz ine ſſectually attacked by the emperor Charles V. iv. 322, 

Michelſon, the Scots propheteſs, ſome account of, vi. 337. t 

Middle/ex, earl of, treaſurer, bis character, vi. 144. 1s impeached by 
the means of Buckingham, i5. His fine remitted, 145. 

Middleton, earl, is ſent commiſſioner, on the reſtoration, to call a par- 

liament in Scotland, vii. 365. His arbitrary conduct, 439. His 
commiſſion given to lord Rothes, 442. 

Milan, duchy of, ſubdued by the French, vi. 384. Maximilian Sforza 
reinſtated in that duchy, 424. Is attacked by Francis I. of France, iv. 9- 

| Surrendered 
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- Surrendered to Francis by Sforza, for a penſion, 10. The French 
driven out, 42. Is invaded again under the admiral Bonnivet, 53. 
The city blockaded, 26, Bonnivet obliged to retire by the deſertion 
of his Swiſs troops, 54. Is conquered by the Imperialiſts under the 
duke of Bourbon, 69. The inveſticure again granted to Francis 
Sforza, 98. The emperor renounces all claim to, 248. 

Milamay, Sir Walter, aſſerts the royal prerogative in high terms to the 
houſe of commons, v. 228, 229. 

Military. ſervice, the origin and nature of, explained, ii. 102. Changed 
into pecuniary ſupplies, 247. | | 

Militia, the firſt eſtabliſhment of, by Alfred, i. 83. Regulated by king 
Henry II. 450. Feudal, the inconveniences attending their ſervice, 
to the kings who ſummoned their attendance, ii. 265. How their 
perſonal ſervice became changed into pecuniary ſupplies, 18. The 
conſequences of this alteration, 270. Law of queen Mary for the re- 
gulation of, iv. 448. State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
v. 482. State of, in the reign of James I. vi. 178. A bill framed 
by the commons, and paſſed, taking it into their own hands, 479. 
King Charles's reply when preſſed to pals it, 482. Is carried into 
execution without his concurrence, 435. Eſtabliſhment of, by par- 
lament on the reſtoration, vii. 391. State of, between the reſtoration 
and revolution, 321. 

Mill, Walter, is burnt for hereſy at St. Andrews, v. 24. The extra- 
ordinary zeal of the people in his favour, #6. 

Millenariens, or kfth-monarchy men, are for aboliſhing all government, 
after the death of Charles I. vii. 155. 

Milton, John, his opinion of the monkiſh hiories of Britain, i. 28. 
His character as a writer, vii. 343. His Paradiſe Loſt, how reſcued 
from oblivion, 344. Remarks on the fate of tke author, is. His 
death, 345. | | | 

Mind, human, hiſtory of, iii. 297. 

Mitchel, a Scots fanatic, fires a piſtol at the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
viii. 54+ His extraordinary treatment and execution, 55. 

Miſe of Lewes, the treaty ſo termed, ii. 206. 

Mona. See dngle/ea. i 

Monarchies, hereditary and elective, a comparative view of, under the 
feudal ſyſtem, 11. 112. 

Monaſteries, ſubjected entirely to the king's regulations, by the parlia- 
ment of Henry VIII. iv. 117. Reflections on their teadency, 147. 
Commiſſioners appointed to viſit them, 148. Great abuſes charged. 
upon them, 149. Several ſurrender their revenues, 16. All nuns 
and friars, who required diſmiſſion, ſet at liberty. j5. The lefler, 
ſuppreſſed by parliament, 150. Diſcontents among the people ex- 
cited by the diſper.ed monks, 169. Une greater monaleries ſop- 
preſſed, 177. Reports of their ſcandalous avuſes publiſhed ro bring 
the memory of them into contempt, 178. Their reliques expoted, 
particularly the blood of Chriit, 180. And rod of Grace, 16. 
The number of them ſuppreſſed, and the amount of their revenues, 
182. The hoſpitality exerciſed by them, 184. TtHe 1turrender of, 
confirmed by parliament, 199. 3 abbots of Colcheſter, * 
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and Glaftenbury, executed for treaſon, 199. A curious paſſage from 
Coke's Inſtitutes, relating to the ſuppreſſion of, 456. | | 


Money, the value of, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 226. Reflections 


on, 228. The intereſt it bore in the reign of Richard I. ii. 36, note. 
Remarks on the higheſt intereſt it bore in the thirteenth century, 226. 
A view of the ſtate of, in the reign of Henry V. iii. 121. The rate 
of, in the time of Henry VII. 389, note. The intereſt of, when firſt 
fixed by law, iv. 278. The intereſt of, how limited in Eogland and 
France at the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. | 


Moneyage, an explanation of the tax levied by the Anglo Norman kings 


under that name, ii. 127. When aboliſhed, 76. 


Monk, general, commands for the parliament in Dundalk in Ireland, 


where his garriſon mutinies againſt him, and delivers the place up to 
Ormond, vii. 164. Is left by Cromwel to complete the reduction of 
Scotland, 195. Reduces Stirling-caſtle, and ſends the records of 


Scotland to London, 207. Takes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants 


to the ſword, 1. Reduces the kingdom to obedience to the common- 
wealth, 18. Commands at ſea under Blake, in an engagement with 
the Dutch, 215. Defeats the Dutch fleet under Tromp, who is 
killed, 234. His family and hiſtory, 307. His behaviour to his 
brother, who came to engage him in the royal cauſe, 311. Marches 
into England, 312. Advances without orders, 318. His meſſage 
to the parliament, from St. Alban's, 316. Arrives in Weſtminſter, 
26. His reply to the thanks of parliament, is. Executes the orders 
of the parliament in apprehending the refractory citizens, 318, Or- 
ders the parliament to diſſolve, - and call a new one; and unites with 
the citizens, 319. Communicates his intentions to Sir John Gran- 
ville, 322. Adviſes Charles II. to leave Spain for Holland, 323. 
Secures the commanders in Ireland in the king's intereſt, 325. The 
king proclaimed, 328. Receives the king at Dover, 329. Is created 
duke of Albemarle, 350. See Albemarle. 


Monks, Britiſh, great {laughter of, by Adelfrid king of Northumber- 


land, i. 41. Saxon, characteriſed, 110. Their addreſs in working 
miracles, 127. See Monaſteries. 


Monkifh hiſtorians, character of, i. 28. 
Monmouth, James duke of, his birth and character, viii. 95. His ille- 


gitimacy declared by the king in council, 96. Defeats the Scots 
covenanters at Bothwel-bridge, 115. Is deprived of his command, 
and ſent abroad, by the influence of the duke of York, 122. 
Comes over without leave, 125. Preſents a petition againſt calling 
the parliament at Oxford, 150. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt the 


king, 183. Abſconds upon the diſcovery of it, 188. Is pardoned, 


- 


202. Is baniſhed, 203. Invades England on the acceſſion of 
James II. 227. Is attainted by parliament, 13. Inſtances of 
his miſconduct, 228. Is defeated at Sedgmore, 229. Is executed, 
230. | 

— enormous grants of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 439. The per- 
nicious tendency of theſe granny 459. Debates in the houſe of com- 
mons concerning, 528. Chief part of the national trade engroſſed by 
excluſive companies and patents in the reign of James I. vi. 23. An — 
As 000 | | | | paſſe 
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paſſed againſt, 143. Are revived by Charles I. 296. The patents 
for, all called in and annulled 22 I. vi. 23. | 

Monothelites, their hereſy condemned in a ſynod at Hatfield, i. 64. 

Monſon, Sir William, commands under admiral Sir Richard Leviſon, i 
an expedition to the coaſt of Spain, v. 443. 

Montaeute, brother of the earl of Warwick, defeats the Lancaſtrians at 
Hexham, iii. 224. Gains a battle with the inſurgents in Yorkſhire, 
233. Created a marquis, 235. Leagues with his brother Warwick 
againſt king Edward, 239. Encourages his men to change ſides, and 
drives Edward from his own camp, 241. 

Montagu, Edward, a member of the houſe of commons, the arbitrary 
ſpeech of Henry VIII. to him, iv. 451- 

Montague, Sir Edward, chief juſtice of the common pleas, is ordered by 
Edward VI. with other judges, to prepare a deed for the ſucceſſion of 

lady Jane Gray, iv. 362. Is abuſed by Dudley duke of Northum- 
berland, for refuſing, 363. His expedient for the ſecurity of himſelf 
and the other parties, 364. | 

—— — is ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, to mediate between Sweden 
and Denmark, vii. 304. Quits his ſtation to aſſiſt Sir George Booth 
and the royaliſts in their intended riſing, which fails, 321. Obkains, 

with Monk, the joint command of the fleet, 186. Carries the fleet to 
Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 329. Is created earl of Sand- 
wich, 350. See Sandwich. 

»———, ambaſſador at Paris, ſecretly negotiates with France, and treache- 
rouſly receives a large bribe from Barillon, the miniſter of that court, 
viii. 43, note. Returns without leave, and produces Danby's letter to 
the houſe of commons, 86. 

Montargis, beſieged by the earl of Warwick, ili. 137. Raiſed by the 
count of Dunois, 76. 

Montcontour, battle of, between the duke of Anjou and the admiral Co- 
ligni, v. 188. 

Monteagle, lord, receives intimation of the gunpowder plot, vi. 34. 
Communicates it to lord Saliſbury, 16. 

Montecuculi, the Imperial general, joins the prince of Orange, and obliges 
Lewis XIV. to abandon his conqueſt in the Low Countries, vii. 510. 

Montford, Simon de, appointed a general of the cruſade publiſhed by pope 
Innocent III. againit the Albigenſes, ii. 67. For his fon, ſee Leice/ter. 

Montmorency, conſtable, commands the French army, againſt the Spaniſh 
under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. Is defeated, and taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of St. Quintin, 3. His ſentiments of the marriage 
of the dauphin with the queen of Scotland, v. 32. Joins the duke 
of Guiſe againſt the prince of Conde, 68. Takes Roüen from the 
proteſtants, 71. Is taken priſoner by the proteltants at the battle of 
Dreux, 72. Is releaſed by treaty, 78. Belieges Havre-de-Grace, 

9. Takes it by capitulation, 80. Is killed at the battle of St. 
— 186. 

Montrewille, the French ambaſſador, prevails with Charles I. to ſeek 
protection in the Scots army, vii. 72. 

Montroſe, earl of, his firſt introduction to Charles I. vii. 43. Is im- 

riſoned in Scotland for his attachment to the king, 44. Procures duke 

— diſgrace with the king, 46. Negotiates for Iriſh troops, to 
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make a diverſion in Scotland, 47. Defeats lord Elcho, ib. Defeats 
lord Burley, 48. Routs Argyle's forces, and is joined by great num- 
bers of them, 49 Takes and plunders Dundee, go. Defeats Urrey 
and Bail ie, 16. Defeats the covenanters at Kilſyth, 63. Is conquered 
by David Leſley, 64. Retires abroad, 76. Raiſes levies to aſſiſt 
Charles II 177. Lands in Scotland, is defeated and taken priſoner, 
178. His cruel treatment, 179. Is executed, 181. 

Meorcar and Edwin rebel againſt the injuſtice of Toſti duke of Northum- 
berland, i. :76. Morcar juſtifies their cauſe, and is made duke, 76, 
Head the Engliſh againſt the Normans, after the battle of Haſtings, 
232. Submit to William the Conqueror, 236. Attend him to Nor- 
mandy, 239. Excite a rebellion in the North, 245- Reduced, 246, 
Their deaths, 261. | 

More, Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of Jane Shore, iii. 274, note, 
When ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, joins the perſuaſions of cardi- 
nal Wolſey to obtain the grants to Henry VIII. iv. 47. The great 
ſeal taken from Wolſey, and committed to him, 92. Refigns the 

reat ſeal on the proſpect of alterations in religion, 109. Refuſes to 
fabſcribe the oath regulating the ſucceſſion of the crown, enjoined by 
parliament, 119. Is attainted by parliament, 121. His cruel per- 
ſecution of James Bainham for hereſy, 132. Is tried and executed for 

_ denying the king's ſupremacy, 139. 

w—, Roger, an Iriſh gentleman, forms a conſpiracy to expel the Eng- 
liſh from Ireland, vi 433. His deſign of ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin 
diſcovered, 436. Is ſhocked at the barbarities of O'Neale, abandons 
the cauſe, and retires to Flanders, 429. | 

Morrice, attorney of the court of wards, makes a motion in the houſe of 
commons, againſt abuſes of eccleſiaſtical power, v. 365, Is diveſted 
of his employments, and impriſoned, 366. | 

m—=—, a gentleman of Devon{hire, is the only friend with whom ge- 
neral Monk conſulted concerning the reſtoration of Charles II. 
vii. 322. Is made ſecretary of ſtate by the king, 351. | 

Mortimer, Roger, his hiſtory, ii. 351. His firlt acquaintance with 

Iſabella queen to Henry II. 75. His intimacy with her, 14. Joins 
Iſabella in a conſpiracy againſt the king, 13. Invades England with 
her, 354. Procures the death of the earl of Arundel, and the 
chancellor Baldoc, 356. Takes the king out of Leiceſter's cuſtody, 
and delivers him to the lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and Gournay, 
358. Orders the two latter to murder him, 359. Attends Ed- 
ward III. in his army to oppoſe the Scots, and checks his ardour to 
engage them, 375. Arrogates to himſelf all authority in govern- 
ment, 15. Concludes a treaty with Robert Bruce, 376. His meaſures 
to diſappoint any combinations againit him, 13. Contrives the de- 
ſtruction of the earl of Kent, 377. Is ſeized by the king, 379. 
Tried and executed, 76. the: b 

==—, Roger, earl of March, declared ſucceſſor by Richard II. iii. 28. 
Killed jn lreland, 38. His ſons kept priſoners in Windſor-caſtle, by 
Henry IV. 62. | Fe 1 | 

Mortimer's Croſs, battle of, between Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, 
and Edward duke of York, iii. 210. . | 


» 


Mertmain, the fult ſtatute of, When paſſed, ii. 322. The probable mo- 
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tives of Edward I. in this law, 322. How eluded in the time of 
Richard II. iii. 56. 

Morton, John, bis character, iii. 319. Becomes confilant of Henry VII. 
ib, Made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 320. Created a cardinal, 374. 

——, ear] of, chancellor of Scotland, becomes j-alous of David 
Rizzio, v 96. Adviſes Darnley to get him cut off, 97. Takes the 
coronation oath in the name of the young king James VI. 125. Is 
appointed commiſſioner in the cauſe of Mary, 134. How he became 
poſſeſſed of a caſket of Mary's letters, 142. Is appointed by the 
Scots parliament a commiſſioner to manage a treaty with Elizabeth 
concerning Mary, 171. Is diſmiſſed by Elizabeth without con- 
cluding on any thing, 172. Is choſen regent on the death of the earl 
of Mar, 202. Reſigns the regency into the hands of the young 


king, and retires, 231. Returns, and reſumes an influence over 


government, ib, Is tried and condemned for being an accomplice 
to Daroley' s murder, by the influence of the earl of Lenox, 232, 
— execution haſtened in oppoſition to the interpoſition of Elizabeth, 
23 

— count de, half brother to John III. duke of Britanny, 
acknowledges Charles de Blois as ſucceſſor to that duchy, 11. 416. 
. Endeavours to acquire poſſeſſion of the duchy, 16. Engages Ed- 
ward III. of England to patroniſe his preten ſions, 16. Goes to Paris 
to plead his cauſe, 417. Is taken and confined in the tower of the 
Louvre, 16. See the next article, 

, Jane counteſs of, her vigorous efforts to ſupport her huſband's 
intereſt in Britanny, ii. 417. Is beſieged by Charles de Blois at 
Hennebonne, 418. Her vigorous defence, 419. ls relieved by an 
Engliſh fleet, 420. Goes to England to ſolicit farther ſuccours, 7b. 
Edward goes over to Britanny in perſon, 421. A truce concluded 
for three years, 7. Takes Charles de Blois priſoner, 438. Her 
=; obtains poſſeſſion of Britanny, and is acknowledged by France, 


— 4 lord, proteſts againſt the bill eſtabliſhing a council to judge 
offences againſt the king's proclamations, the only proteſt againſt any 
public bill during the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 238. 

———, lord, is ſent lord deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return 
of the earl of Eſſex, v. 413, Drives Tyrone and his party into the 
woods and moraſſes, ib. His ſucceſſes againſt the rebels, 435. Re- 
duces the Spaniards, and defeats Tyrone, 438. Tyrone {urrenders 
himſelf up to him, 445. 

anne John de, ejected from his inheritance of the barony of Gower, 
by Eaward II. at the inſtance of Hugh le Deſpenſer, ii. 345. 

. Robert earl of Northumberland, excites a conſpiracy againſt 
William Rufus, i. 292. Dies in confinement, 16. 

Munſter, oiſhop of, invades the Dutch territories at the infligation of 
Charles II. but makes peace with the States, vii. 407. 

Murgen, his account of the military force of England, at the time of 
the 8 an armada, v. 481. 


Murder, a lilt of the legal compoſitions for, * our Saxon anceſtors, 
Jo 2.9 
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Murray, earl of, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander of the 
Scots army with lord Douglas, invading England on the death of 
Edward II. ii. 372. His reply to the defiance of Edward III. 374. 
Retires home, 16. Is appointed guardian to David Bruce, 381. 
Dies, 383. 

— ford James, cronzed earl of, and enjoys the chief authority under 
Mary queen of Scotland, v. 47. Becomes — at the mar- 
riage of Mary with lord Darnley, 90 Joins A confederacy of mal- 
contents at Stirling, 715. Is ill- uſed oy Elizabeth on the occaſion, 91. 
Obtains a reſtoration to favour, 92. Is invited back to Scotland by 
Darnley, 98. Is reconciled to Mary, 16. Obtains leave to retire in- 
to France, 119. Is appointed regent, on the firſt reſignation of 
Mary, 124. Arrives, and treats Mary harſhly, 125. Summons a 
parliament, which condemns Mary to impriſonment, 18. Demoliſhes 
the fortreſs of Dunbar, 16. Raiſes forces on Mary's eſcape from 
Lochleven caſtle, 128. Defeats her at Langſide, i6. Is required by 
Elizabeth to jultify his conduct toward Mary, 132. Promiſes to 
come with other commiſſioners to ſubmit his cauſe to Elizabeth, 16. 
Is appointed a commiſſioner by the kingdom for this purpoſe, 134. 
The ſecret reaſons of the weakneſs of his allegations againſt Mary, 
137. Lays his full evidences privately before the Engliſh commiſſion- 
ers, and requeſts Elizabeth's protection, 138. Propoſes queries to Eli- 
zabeth, 716. The conferences transferred to Hampton-court, 139. 
Accuſes Mary more explicit] y, 140. Her commiſſioners refuſe to reply, 
141. Produces Mary's letters to Bothwel, with the confeſſion of Hu- 
bert, 142. Is diſmiſſed by Elizabeth, with a preſent for his charges, 
145. Propoſes to the duke of Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 156. 
His political motives in this propoſal, 157. Diſcovers Norfolk's deſign 
to Mary, 160. Is aſſaſſinated, 167. His character, 256. Vindicated 
from the accuſations of queen Mary and her advocates, 502. 

Muſcouy, a profitable trade eſtabliſhed with, iv. 447. An embaſly arrives 
from, to queen Mary, ib. An excluſive trade with, granted to 15 
Faslim. v. 477. This privilege ann 478. | 


N. 
NM bead of, between Edward the Black Prince and Henry 
de Tranſtamare, ii. 477. 

Names, Chriſtian, ſtrange modification of, at the time of the common- 

wealth, vii. 230. 

Nantz, the edict of, revoked by Lewis XIV. viii. 242. | 

Naples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spain, uti. 414. 
Seized by the latter, 16. 

Nafeby, battle of, between Charles 1. and the generals Fairfax and 

Cromwel, vil. 57. 


Nawarre, ſituation of that kingdom, iii. 420. Crafty invaſion of, by 


Ferdinand of Spain, 421. 
——— —, Anthony, king of, is excluded from all office and favour at the 
court x of France, by the influence of the Guiſe family, v. 40. Declares 
in 


* 
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in favour of the proteſtants, 41. Is made lientenant-general of the 


kingdom, on the acceflion of Charles IX. 42. Joins the dukeof Guiſe 
againſt the proteſtants, 68. Is mortally wounded at the ſiege of 
| Rowen, 71. For his ſon, ſee Henry prince of. 

Nawarre, Heory prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the pro- 
teſtants after the defeat of Jarnac, v. 186. Is married to Margaret, 
ſiſter to Charles, 205. His mother poiſoned by order of the court, ib. 
Is obliged by Charles to renounce the proteſtant religion at the price of 
his life, during the mailacre of Paris, 206. Flies from the court, 
and places himſelf again at the head of the Hugonots, 211. Defeats 
the king at Coutras, 355. Obtains the crown of France on the death 
of Henry III. 357. See Henry IV. 

Navigation act, one of this nature rejected by Henry VI. iii. 215. Is 
paſſed by the commonwealth parliament, vii. 211. Is ſuſpended by 
Charles II. 477. 

Navy, Engliſh, ſtate of, in the time of queen Mary, iv. 445. The im- 
provement of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 480. Harriſon's account of her 
navy, 533. A view of the ſtate of, during the reign of James J. vi. 
180. The number of ſeamen then employed in the merchants ſervice, 
121. Account of the ſtate of, from the reſtoration to the revolution, 
viii. 327. 

28 a quaker, his extravagances, vii. 336. Is reſtored to his 
ſenſes by puniſhment, 337. 

Nazan Leod, the Britiſh chief, defeated by Cerdic the Saxon, i. 24. 

Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, occaſions diſputes between the two-houſes of 
parliament, by reflecting on the commons, vi. 73. Anecdote of him, 

4 emperor, ſends Suetonius Paulinus over to Britain, i. 7. Recals 
him, . 

Netherlands, the foreign commerce of England at the time of Henry VIII. 
confined to thoſe countries, iv. 273. The arbitrary and ſevere beha- 
viour of the emperor Charles V. toward the proteſtants there, v. 191. 
The ducheſs of Parma left governeſs of, by Philip, 192. The Flemiſh 
exiles become maſters of the Brill, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zea- 
land, 215. See Orange. Duke of Alva recalled, 216. The treaty 
called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. A treaty condcteded with Eli- 
zabeth, 220. The duke of Anjou comes over to their aſſiſtance, 242. 
Anjou expelled for an attempt on their liberties, 247. See United 
Provinces. Spaniſh, rapid conqueſts of Lewis X1V. in, vit. 431, 
Settlement of, by the triple league, and treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Datch, over-run by Lewis XIV. 487, 

Nevil, Sir John, executed for an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, iv. 213. 

Neville, Hugh de, a fine paid to the king by his wife, for leave to paſs 
a night with him while in priſon, ii. 135. 

——, the power, connexions, and branches of that family, iii. 181. 
Honours beſtowed on, by Edward IV. 235. 

Neville Crofs, battle of, between queen Philippa and David king of 
Scotland, 11. 439. 

Meuſtria, a province in France, granted to Rollo the Dane, i. 138. See 


Norman. 


Newark, 
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Newark, is beſieged by the parliamentary forces, but relieved by prinee 


Rupert, vii. 9. Surrenders to the Scots army by the king's order, 


— . lord Conway routed there, by the Scots covenanters, vi. 357. 

Newbury, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſex, vi. 5 32. 
Second battle of, vii. 17. 

Newcaſtle, the firſt charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, ii. 
230. Is taken by ſtorm, by the earl of Leven, the Scots general, vii. 


14. | 
1 , earl of, commands for the king in the north of England, and 
takes poſſeſſion of Vork, vi. 513. Is created marquis, 534. Is re- 
pulſed in an attack upon Hull, 535. Is beſieged in York by the par- 
liamentary army, vii. 11. Leaves the kingdom in diſguſt, after the 
battle of Marſton-moor, 14. 

New England, the colony of, how peopled, vii. 344. 

New-Foreft, how and when made, 1. 278. Remarkable accidents hap- 

pening to the family of William the Conqueror in, 308. 

Newfoundland, firſt diſcovery of, iii. 405. 

New York, is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399. Is 
ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda, 422. | 

Newton, the mathematician and philoſopher, his character, viii. 334. 

His death, 76. : | 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, is made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles II. on his 
reſtoration, vii. 351. Is diſplaced by the influence of the ducheſs of 
Cleaveland, 392. i 

Nimeguen, congreſs there, under the mediation of Charles II. viii. 21. 
Peace concluded there, 46. The treaty ratified, 76. 

Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wherein they differed, 1. 211. The titles 
of, ſold to ſupply James I. with money, vi. 71. 

Non-adarefſes, the vote of, paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 113. Is 
repealed, 121, 

Non-conformiſts, their miniſters ejected out of their livings, vii. 384. Five 
mile act, 408. AQ againſt conventicles, 456. Declaration of indul- 
gence, 476. The declaration recalled, 504. A bill for their relief 
paſſed, 506. See Puritans, 

Norfolk, an inſurrection there againſt incloſures, headed by Ket, a tanner, 
iv. 331. The inſurgents defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, 76. 
, duke of, challenges his accuſer the duke of Hereford, iii. 35. 

The duel prevented by Richard II. 36. Baniſhed for life, 16. 

. Bigod, Roger earl of, is appointed agent for Henry III. to the 
council of Lyons, ii. 170. Objects to king John's right of ſubjecting 
England to the ſupremacy of Rome, 16. His addreſs to Henry III. on 

the parliament aſſembling in armour, 183. Is gained over to the royal 
party by prince Edward, 200. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition to 
Gaſcony, and quarrels with the king, 289. Refuſes to attend the king 
to Flanders, 5. A new mareſchal appointed in his place for that ſer- 


vice, 290. He and the earl of Hereford preſent a remonſtrance to him 


on his departure, 16. Demands of parliament a confirmation of the 


«charters, and indemnity for himſelf, which are granted, 291. Obtains a a 


full confirmation of them from the king on his return, 292. 


Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, earl of, brother to Edward II, engages with queen Iſabella in 


a conſpiracy againſt him, ii. 353. 


——, duke of, reſigns his office of treaſurer, and retires from court, 


iv. 4+ 


———, duke of, oppoſes the progreſs of the reformation, iv. 129. 


From what motives he became an enemy to his niece queen Anne 
Boleyn, 158. Preſides as high ſteward on her trial, 159. Is com- 
miſſioned to ſuppreſs Aſke's in ſurrection, termed the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 172. His prudent meaſures to diftreſs the inſurgents, 173. 
Prevails on them to diſperſe, 174. Routs another inſurrection, and 
puts their officers to death, 175. Propoſes the framing of the bill of 
ſix articles to the houſe of lords, 194. The repartee of one of his 
chaplains to him, concerning the celibacy of prieſts, 195, ve. Pro- 
cures a commiſſion to commit Cromwel to the Tower, 207. Influ- 
ences the king to a cruel perſecution of heretics, on his niece 
Catherine Howard becoming queen, 212. Is appointed to command 
in the war againſt Scotland, 228, Attends Henry in his invaſion of 
France, 246. Is checked by the king in a ſcheme of ruining Cran- 
mer, 255. A review of his ſervices and honours, 261. Is, with 
his ſon the earl of Surrey, committed to the Tower, 262. Surr 

executed, 263. Is attainted by the parliament, 16. Ordered for 
execution, but ſaved by the king's death, 264. Is releaſed from 
confinement by queen Mary, 374, His attainder reverſed by parlia- 
ment, 380. Adviſes Mary to the Spaniſh alliance, 383. Is ſent to 
fuppreſs Wiat's inſurrection in Kent, but is forced to retire by a de- 


ſertion of his troups, 389. 


— the young duke of, is appointed lieutenant of the northern 


counties by queen Elizabeth, v. 35. Is appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners in the cauſe between Mary queen of Scots and Murray the 
regent, 134. Entertains hopes of marrying Mary, 138. Tranſmits 
Murray's queries to Elizabeth, 16. His character, 155. A mar- 
riage with Mary propoſed to him by Murray, 156. Obtains the 
countenance of ſeveral of the nobility to this ſcheme, 158. Secures 
the concurrence of France and Spain, 159. Receives intimations 
from the queen of her knowledge of his negotiations, 160. Endea- 
vours to diſcredit the reports raiſed againſt him to the queen, 161. 
Is committed to the Tower, and his friends taken into cuſtody, 162. 
Is releaſed on promiſe of thinking no farther of Mary, 165. Re- 
news his correſpondence with Mary, 196. Enters into a conſpiracy 


with the duke of Alva, againſt Elizabeth, 197. His ſcheme diſco- 


vered by lord Burleigh, 198. Is tried, 199. Executed, 200. 


Norham, caltle of, conference there, between Edward I. and the Scots 


parliament, to determine the right of the crown of Scotland, it, 253. 


Normans, origin of the name, 1. 67. Their firſt invaſions of France, 


ib, And England, See William, Their character, 181. 316. 


Norman barons, conſpire againſt William the Conqueror, i. 263. Sup- 


preflied, 265. Inftance of their voting in Englith councils, 399 


Normandy, ſettled by Rollo the Dane, i. 138. Hiſtory of his ſucceſſors, 


139. Character of the Normans, 182. 314. William, duke of, 
obtains the crown of England, 234. See #illiam the Conqueror; 
and Robert, Invaded by Fhilip of France, on the news of Richard I. 

| being 
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being impriſoned in Germany on his return from the cruſade, ii. 24. 
Philip repulſed at Rouen, by the earl of Leiceſter, 25. John in- 
veſted with the duchy of, on his brother Richard's death, 41. Laid 
under an interdict on account of the biſhop of Beauvais's captivity, 
who is ſurrendered, 42. Two Brabangons left governors of it, by 
John, on his leaving it, 53. Recovered by Philip, 54. The barons 
of, how differencly circumitanced from thoſe of other countries during 

their connexion with England, 77. The ſtates of, how compoſed, 
119. Formally ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 190. 
Is ſuddenly invaded by Edward III. 426. Caen ſeized and plun- 
dered, 428. Calais taken, 442. Is invaded by four French armies, 
Hi. 176, Finally reduced to the Farms mare of France, 178. 

Norris, Sir John, joins Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to Portugal, 
v. 348, Commands the Engliſh forces ſent to reduce Britanny for 
Henry IV. 374. Is ſent to reduce inſurrections in Ireland, 716. Is 
deceived by the treacherous negotiations of Tyrone, and dies of vex- 
ation, 402. | 

North-wweſt paſſage, three attempts for the diſcovery of, made by Sir 
Martin Frobiſher, v. 477. Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, i6. Attempts 
for the diſcovery of, made in the reign of James I. vi. 183. 

Northampton, à council called there, by king Henry II. in which 
Thomas a Becket is condemned, i. 397. Battle of, between Henry VI 
and the earl of Warwic, iii. 205. | 

Northumberland, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 40. 

— — . earl of, defeats earl Douglas at Homeldon, iii. 68. 
Rebels againſt Henry IV. and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 69. 
His ſon defeated and killed by the king, 71. His ſubmiſſion ac- 
cepted, 72. Retires to Scotland, and is killed in an irruption into 
England, 74. 

—— . Dudley earl of Warwic, made duke of, iv, 350. De- 
termines to ruin Somerſet, 351. Cauſes Somerſet, his ducheſs, and 
friends to be arreſted, 16. Trial and execution of Somerſet, 352. 
Endeavours to get Tonſtal biſhop of Durham attainted, but is diſap- 
pointed by the commons, 357. His meaſures in the calling of a new 
parliament, 358. His repreſentations to induce the king to alter the 
ſucceſſion, 360. Places his own emiſſaries about the king, 362. 
Abuſes the chief juſtice, Sir Edward Montague, for refuſing to draw 

the deed of ſettlement for lady Jane Gray, 363. Procures the 
patent to be paſſed, 364. Endeavouts to get the two princeſſes 
Mary and Elizabeth into his power, 367. Proclaims the lady Jane 
Gray, 369. Is diſconcerted at the bad aſpect of affairs, 470. Takes 
the command of the army, 371. Is deſerted by his army, and pro- 
claims queen Mary, 372. Is apprehended, ib, Is tried and exe- 
cuted, 373 

sr — . earl of, offers to releaſe Mary queen of Scots from her 
confinement in England, v. 161. Enters into a negotiation with 
the duke d*Alva, and raiſes an inſurrection with the earl of Weſt- 
moreland in the North, 163. Is taken by Murray, and confined in 
the caſtle of Lochleven, 164. Is delivered up and executed, 200. 

— ü — , earl of, is ſent by Charles I. to command his army againlt 

the Scots, vi. 357. Retires from Newcaſtle on the rout of lord Conway 
| N | | at 
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at Newburn, 357. The command by his illneſs devolves on Strafford, 
358. Joins the parhament againſt the king, 495. Retires to his 
ſeat, 5 30. n e 

Northumberland, extract of ſome curious particulars from a houſehold 
book of an old earl of that family, iii. 460. 

Norway, maid of. See Margaret. 


| Nerwich, biſhop of, leads out a cruſade againſt the Clementines, iii. 58. 


, John lord, is beſieged by the duke of Normandy in Angou- 
leme, ii. 424. His ſtratagem to ſave the garriſon, 425. 

Nottingham, counteſs of, diſcovers on her death-bed, to queen Eliza- 
beth, her treachery to the earl of Eſſex, v. 446. 

„ earl of, and lord high admiral, is ſent to Spain to ratify 
the pu with, vi. 28. Sentiments of the Spaniards at fight of his 
train, 16. : 

Neva Belgia taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 399. 
See New Tork. | 

Noxvel, chaplain to queen Elizabeth, openly reproved by her for ſpeak- 
ing irreverently of the ſign of the croſs, v. 153, note. 

Noyen, treaty of, between Francis I. of France and Charles king of 
Spain, afterward emperor, iv. 12. | 


O, 


04 TES, Titus, his account of a popiſh plot, viii. 68. His birth 
and character, 69. Is examined before the council, 13. Incon- 
ſiſtencies of his narrative pointed out, 73. Obtains a penſion, 77. 
His evidence againſt lord Strafford, 140. Is heavily fined for calling 
the duke of York a popiſh traitor, 200. Is convicted and ſentenced 
for perjury, 225. 

Oath, ex officio, arbitrary adminiſtration of, by the court of ecclefiaſtical 
commiſſion, v. 263. 

Odo, biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother to William the Conqueror, left 
joint adminiſtrator of the kingdom with William Fitzoſborn during 
his brother's abſence in Normandy, i. 239 Aſpires to the popedom, 
278, Seized by William, and confined during his reign, 279. En- 
gages in a conſpiracy againſt William Rufus, 287, ; 

Ofa, king of Mercia, his deſcent, i. 48. Succeeds Ethelbald, 18. 
His wars, 16. His treacherous murder of Ethelbert king of the Eaſt 
Angles, ib. His piovs deeds of expiation, 49. Impoles the tax of 
Peter's pence, 16. Endows a rich monaſtery at St. Alban's, 6. 
Enters into an alliance with Charlemagne, 50. Makes a rampart 
againſt the Welch, 76. note. | 

Otcy, colonel, one of the king's judpes, is ſeized in Holland, brought 
home, and executed, vii. 380. His character, 16. oF 

Olave the Dane, his character, i. 134. Confirmed by Engliſh biſhops, 
and canonized by the church of Rome, 76. i902 

Old man of the mountains. See A//afjins. 


Olacaſtie, Sir John. See Cobbam. 


O'Neale, Hugh. See Tyrone. 


, Owen, enters into a conſpiracy with Rinuecini, the pope's 


legate, againſt the lord lieutenant Ormond, vii. 162. Enters into a 
| correſpondence 
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correſpondence with the parliamentary generals, 164. Is reduced by 


Cromwel, 170. 8 
O' Neale, Sir Phelim, engages in Roger More's conſpiracy to expel the 
Engliſh from Ireland, vi. 433. His cruel maſſacre of the Engliſh in 
Ulſter, 437. Forges a commiſſion from the king for his inſurrection, 
443. Is taken and executed by Ireton, vii. 206. 
———, Shan, his hiſtory and character, v. 398. 
Opdam, the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagement with the duke 
of York, vii. 403. | 
Orange, prince of, taken priſoner by the French on the defeat of the 
duke of Britanny, iii. 342. Gained over, and releaſed, to perſuade 
the young ducheſs to a marriage with the French king, 348. 
w——, William prince of, is condemned as a rebel, and his poſſeſſions 
confiſcated by the duke of Alva, v. 215. Unites the towns of Holland 
and Zealand into a league againſt the Spaniſh government, 215. 
Sends an embaſſy to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizabeth, 217. Con- 
cludes the treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. Concludes 
a treaty with queen Elizabeth, 220. Is aſſaſſinated by Gerard, 267. 
. Maurice prince of, ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the go- 
vernment of the United Provinces, v. 329. Battle of Tournholt, 376, 
Renews the war with Spain on the expiration of the truce, vi. 147. 
, William prince of, is married to the princeſs Mary of England, 
vi. 424. | 
We William prince of, is educated by John De Wit, vii. 482. 
His character, 18. Is appointed general and admiral of the United 
| Provinces, 483. Is made Stadtholder, 494. Unites the Dutch to 
oppoſe the conqueſts of Lewis XIV. 498. Is joined by the Imperial 
general Montecuculi, and obliges the French to abandon the Low 
Countries, 510. His obſtinate battle with the prince of Conde at 
Seneffe, viii. 9. Is unable to prevent the loſs of Bouchaine, 21. Is 
defeated by the French at St. Qmers, 27. Comes over to England 
to marry the princeſs Mary, 33. The marriage concluded, 34. 
Concerts with Charles the plan of peace, 35. Attacks the French 
army the day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, 46. Remarks 
on his conduct with reſpect to Engliſh affairs, 277. Forms a league 
againſt Lewis XIV. 278. Refuſes to concur in the deſigns of 
dere II. 279. His reply to the king's ſolicitations by Fagel, 280. 
is inſtructions to Dykevelt, his envoy to England, 281. Appli- 
cations made to him by the Engliſh, 282. Is formally invited over 
to England by the principal men, 283. The motives which induced 
him to liſten to the overtures of the Engliſh, 284. His preparations 
to oppoſe king James, 285. His declaration publiſhed, 292. Em- 
barks, 293. Lands at Torbay, 294. Declines treating with the 
commiſſioners, and marches for London, 299. Orders the king, on 
bis return after his firſt flight, not to approach London, 303. 13 
deſired by the peers to aſſume the government, and to ſummon a 
convention, 308. Summons the convention, 16. Summons a con- 
vention at Edinburgh, 309. Receives an offer of the crown of Scot- 
land, 310. His conduct during the meeting of the convention par- 
liament, 317. His declaration to a meeting of peers, ib. The 
crown ſettled on him and the princeſs, 319. 2 ay 
| [45704 | | | Ordainert, 
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Ordainer;, à council of, formed in the reign of Edward II. by parlia- 
ment, to govern the nation, ii. 333. Ordinances framed by, 16. 
Aim particularly at Piers Gavaſton, and baniſh him, 334. 

Ordeal, in the Anglo-Saxon law, the ſeveral ſpecies of, i. 224. 

Ordinance, the ſelf-denying one, paſſed by the long parliament, 
vii. 27. 

Orkney, earl Bothwel made duke of, v. 113. The banns ordered to 
be publiſhed berween him and queen Mary, ib. Is married to her 
by the biſhop of Orkney, 115. Endeavours to get prince James into 

His power, 118. Raiſes an army to oppoſe a confederacy of nobles 
formed againſt him, 75. Flies to the Orkneys, and ſubſiſts hy pi- 
racy, 119. Eſcapes to Denmark, where he dies miſerably in 
priſon, 120. 

, biſhop of, marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwel, v. 115. 
Ts appointed one of the commiſſioners in her cauſe, on the part of 
the king and kingdom, 134. | 

Orleans, city of, beſieged by the earl of Saliſbury, iii. 138. Sacceeded 
by the earl of Suffolk on his death, 129. Cannon firſt ſucceisfully 

applied at this fiege, ;6. Battle of Herrings, 140. The duke of 
Burgundy recals his troops from the ſiege, 76. Diſtreſs of the town 

and garriſon, 141. John d'Arc enters it with a convoy, 146. A ſe- 
cond convoy enters anmoleſted, 16. The Engliſh repulſed from 
ſeveral of their poſts, 148. Amazement of the beſiegers, 16. The 

| ſiege raiſed, 149. See Joan d' Arc. Is beſieged by the duke of 
Guiſe, 78. Guiſe aſſaſſinated there, 16. 

wo, Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the 
duke of Burgundy, on the inſanity of Charles VI. iii. 93. Recon- 
ciliation between them, 76. Aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 16. 
For his natural ſon, ſee Dunois. eds 

———, duke of, taken priſoner at the battle of Azincour, iii. 102. 
Obtains a neutrality for his demeſnes, 140. Ranſoms himſelf, 168. 

, Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of France during 
the minority of Charles VIII. with the princeſs Anne of Beavjeu, 
iii. 336. Obliged to fly to the court of Britanny, 26. Commands 
the duke of Britanny's forces againſt the invalion of France, 76. 
Taken priſoner by the French, 342. Releaſed, to promote the-king 
of France's ſuit to the ducheſs of Britanny, 349. Succeecs to the 
crown of France, 384. See Lewis XII. 

Ormeſby, left juſticiary of Scotland on the return of earl Warrenne to 
England, ii. 298. The Scots irritated at his oppreſſions, 18. Flies 
to England, on the appearance of William Wallace, 299. 

Crmond, earl of, reduces the Spaniſh general San Joſepho in Kerry, 
v. 233. 

. of, his ſucceſſes againſt the Iriſh rebels, vi. 544. En- 
gages the juſtices and council to adhere to the king againit che par- 
liament, i4, Concludes a ceſſation with the rebels by the king's 
order, 546. Sends over troops to aſſiſt the king, 547. Glamorgan 

. treats with the Iriſh rebels without his knowledge, vii. 67. Reſigns 
Dublin, and all other places, by the king's order, to the parlia- 
mentary forces, 76. Concludes a peace with the councit of Kil- 

kenny, and engages it to affift the king, 161. Narrowly eſcapes 
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from a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 162. Retires to France, 163. 

Returns back, ib. Reduces the parliamentary garriſons, 165. Be- 

fieges Dublin, 169. Is defeated by a ſally from the city, ib. Again 

leaves the iſland, 171. Comes to England to concert a conſpiracy 

againſt the protector, 280. Is forced to fly, 281. Is made ſteward 

of the houſehold, and created a duke, 351. Is made lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, where he ſuppreſſes an intended inſurrection, 447. Re- 
monſtrates againſt the Engliſh act prohibiting the importation of 
Iriſh cattle, 286. Is ſeized by Blood, but reſcued, 470. ls again 
ſent lord lieutenant of Ireland, viii. 162. His adminiftration vindi- 

| cated, by his ſon Offory, againſt lord Shafteſbury, 163. Is recalled 

dy king James, 251. 

O/ric, king of Delri, and Eanfrid, king of Bernicia, apoſtatiſe to pa- 
ganiſm, and both periſh in battle, 1. 44. 

Ofend, ſhort account of the ſiege of, by the Spaniards, v. 444, note. 

OF/hry, lord, ſon of the duke of Ormond, his bold ſpeech to the duke 
of Buckingham, vii. 470. Commands in the fleet under prince Ru- 
pert, 507. Juſtifies his father's adminiſtration in Ireland againſt 
ord Shafteſbury, viii. 163. 

Oſwald, king of Northumberland, recovers the diſmembered parts of 

his kingdom, and reſtores the Chriſtian religion, 1. 44. Gives the 

Britons a final defeat, 13. Slain by Penda, king of Mercia, 45. 

Hiſtory of his ſucceſſors, 76. | 

' Otterburne, battle of, Jl. 25. 

Orwway, the poet, his unhappy fate, viii. 338. | 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, aſſiſts young Carre, the king's favourite, with 
— advice, vi. 66. His imprudence in the affair of lady Eſſex, 68. 

s committed to the Tower, by the deceitful contrivance of Rocheſter, 


69. Is poiſoned, by order of Somerſet and his lady, 70. His re; 
marks cn the Engliſh navy, 181. | 

Outlaws, whether eligible to parliament, vi. 17. 

Oxford Univerſity, by whom firſt founded, i. 96. The parliament, 
afterward called the mad parliament, aſſembles there, ii. 183. The 
proviſions of, enacted, 184. See Barons. Lectures on civil law, 

when firſt read there, iii. 299. When firlt erected into a biſhopric, 
iv. 183. The parliament removed thither by Charles I. on account 
of the plague at London, vi. 206. This parliament diſſolved on the 

| plague appearing there, 212. Negotiations there for a peace betweea 
the king and parliament, 510. The king endeavours to form a par- 
liament there, in oppoſition to that at London, vii. 3. 
———, earl of, invites Henry VII. to an entertainment, iii. 399. 
| Fined by the king for his retainers, 400. K 


P. 


PACK, alderman, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwel 
the title of king, vii. 270. 3 
Paget, ſecretary, remonſtrates to lord Seymour the improptiety of ca- 
balling againſt his brother, the protector, iv. 314. Llnforms the pro- 
tector of his practices, and adviſes him to return from Scotland, ” 
; . guar 
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guard againſt them, 314. Adheres to Somerſet in his diſtreſs, 337. 
Adviſes Mary to the Spaniſh alliance, 383. | 


| Palatinate of the Rhine. See Frederic. The Engliſh undertake the 


recovery of it, vi. 151. The attempt fails, 8. Treaty of Weſt» 
phalia, vii. 246. | We 
Paleſtine, ſtate of, at the arrival of the cruſaders, Richard I. of England, 
and Philip of France, ii. 14. | 
Palmer, Mrs. See Cleveland. - . * 
———, Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland as a ſpy upon 
Somerſet, iv. 351. His accuſation againſt Somerſet, 16. Is appre- 
hended for joining the party of the lady Jane Gray, 372. Is exe- 


cuted, 373. 


 Pandelf, legate from pope Innocent III. to Philip, in his expedition 


againſt king John of England, his private inſtructions, ii. 70. Pro- 
poſes an interview with John, 16. Procures his ſubmiſſion to the 
pope, 71. Receives the reſignation of his kingdom, and homage 
from him, ib. Excommunicates the earl of Albemarle and his adhe- 
rents, 153. 


Papacy, the ſeat of, how fixed in Italy, iii. 57. 


Papal authority, the popular ſentiments of, in the reign of Edward III. 
11. 493. Renounced by Henry VIII. iv. 119. See Reformation. 


Par, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. iv. 239. Is made regent during 


Henry's abſence in-France, 246. Her narrow eſcape from impeachment 
for hereſy, 258. Her prudent evaſion of this danger, 259. Marries 
lord Seymour ſoon after Henry's death, 314. Dies in child-bed, 315. 
Paris, maſſacre of the Hugonots in that city, on the eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, v. 205, See France. _ 
Parker, archbiſhop, his character, v. 262. | 
| „ biſhop of Oxford, is violently appointed preſident of Magda» 
len-hall, by James II. viii. 266. | 
Parliament, Engliſh, a view of, in its feudal form, ii. 114. By what 
titles the clergy obtained ſeats in, 1d. The importance of the barons 
in, 115. The commons not originally a part of, 116. Compoſed 
wholly of military tenants, is. When uſually aſſembled, 121. That 
ſummoned at Oxford in the minority of Henry III. grants, in his 
name, a renewal and confirmation of the great charter, 1 55. Re- 
fufes ſupplies to Henry, 165. 172. The ſpirited remonſtrances of, 
to the king, on his demand of a ſupply, 177. Grants a ſupply on 
a a ſolemn confirmation of the great charter, 179. Aſſembles, dreſſed 
in armour, 183. That termed the mad one, meets at Oxford, is. 
A ſupreme council of twenty-four choſen by, to regulate the govern- 
ment, 16. The firſt efforts toward ſending. * of coun- 
ties to, 184. Regular ſeſſions of, appointed by the council of 
barons, ib. A committee appointed by the council of twenty-four, 
of equal authority with, to act in the intervals of the ſeſſions, 187. 
One called by Henry, which authoriſes him to reſume the govern- 
ment, in conſequence'of the pope's abſolution, 194; One-ſummoned 
by Leiceſter after the battle of Lewes, which appoints a council of 
nine to adminiſter government, 208. Again ſummoned by Leiceſter, 
and the houſe of commons regularly formed, 210. Approves of 
the ordinances of the reforming barons, after the civil wars were 
K k 2 | ended, 
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ended, 223. Other laws enacted in the reign of Henry III. 13. The 
firſt ſummoned by Edward I. reforms the adminiſtration of juſtice, 235. 
The barons prohibited coming to, except ſummoned by writ, 269. 
Grants ſupplies to Edward for a French war, 284. Is awed into a 
confirmation of the two charters, by the earls of Norfolk and Here- 
ford, while the king is in Flanders, 292. A ſummary view of the 
ſupplies granted to Edward I. 323. The baniſhment of Piers Ga- 
vaſton demanded -by Thomas earl of Lancaſter, 331. Procures the 
government to be veſted in a council of twelve, 333. Paſſes a ſen- 
tence of forfeiture and perpetual exile againſt the Deſpencers, 346. 
Depoſes Edward II. 357. A council of regency formed by, to act 
during the minority of Edward III. 371. Ratifies Mortimer's treaty 
with Robert Brace, 376. Condemns Mortimer to death, 379. Aſſiſts 
the king in his endeavours to reſtore Edward Baliol in Scotland, and 
its advice to him, 386. Grants ſupplies to aſſiſt the pretenſions of 
Edward to the crown of France, 396. Is ſummoned by prince Ed- 
ward during his father's abſence in Flanders, but no ſupplies ob- 
tained, 400. Remarks on the preſent power of, ib. Its conditional 
grants to the king, 401. Reſolutions of, on his aſſumed title as king 
of France, 402. Frames an act for redreſs of grievances before the 
making the required grants, 412. Is prevailed on to repeal this 
act, 414. Adviſes the king to break the truce with Philip, and makes 
grants for tke renewal of the war, 423. The conſideration it arrived 
to, in thereign of Edward III. 487. Its frequent endeavours to abo- 
liſh purveyance in this reign, 489. Attempts in vain to reduce the 
price of labour, 495. Settlement of government eſtabliſhed by, during 
the minority of Richard II. iii. 3. Is diſſolved, and the increaſe of its 
authority ſhewn, 4. Impoſes a poll-tax, and the alarming conſe- 
quences of it, 6. Its peremptory deputation to the king, 15. Its 
undue compact with the duke of Glouceſter and his party, 19. Pro- 
 ceedings againſt the miniſtry, 20. The irregularity of their conduct, 
23. Influence of the king over, and their compliance with his mea- 
. ſures, 449. Adjourned to Shrewſbury, 33. Grants Richard the duties 
on wool and leather for life, with other ſubſidies, 16. Before their 
difolution veſt the parliamentary authority in a committee of twelve 
lords and fix commoners, 34. Names of the commiſſioners, ib. note. 
Heads of the accuſation preſented to, againſt king Richard, 41. De- 
poſes him, 46. Act againſt hereſy, 55. Repealed, 15. The repeal 
ſuppreſſed by the influence of the clergy, 1b. Confuſions in, at the 
acceſſion of Henry IV. 62. Oppoſes his attempt to exclude females 
from the ſucceſkon, 80. Adviſes the king to ſeize the temporalities 
of the church, ib. Renews the ſame advice to Henry V. 92. 
Grants to Henry, after the battle of Azincour, 103. 113. Caules 
which contributed to encreaſe its influence in government, 123. Ap- 
Points a new arrangement of adminiſtration during the minority of 
Henry VI. 13. Refuſes ſupplies to the duke of Bedford, regent of 
France, 153. One called at St. Edmund's Bury, 172. Makes the 
duke of York protector during pleaſure, 199. Reſumes all the grants 
to the crown ſince the time of Henry V. 201. That of Coventry, 
remarks on, 214. The title of Edward IV. recognized by, 221. At- 
tainders reverſed, 16. Act of forfeiture and attainder paſſed — 
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Henry VI. and his queen, and their party, 222. Summoned, at the 
reſtoration of Henry VI. 243. New ſyſtem of attainders and reverſals, 
#. Summoned by Edward on his reſtoration, 251. Their grants to 
the king toward a French war, 253. Reflections on the inconſiſtency 
of their proceedings, 263. One ſummohed by Richard III. recognizes 
his authority, creates his ſon prince of Wales, and makes grants, 290. 
Attainders reverſed on the coming in of Henry VII. 315. Expedient 
for qualifying the king's prior attainder, 16. Entail of the crown, how 
managed, 316. Attainders of the York party, 318. Grants a ſupply 
for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Britanny, 343. Grants ſupplies to the 
king for a war with France, 353. Paſſes a law to indemnify all who 
act under the authority of the king for the time being, 366. Grants 
Henry another ſubſidy, 372. Its obſequiouſneſs to his oppreſſive mea- 
ſures, 339. Chuſes Dudley, the miniſter of his extortions, ſpeaker, 
16. Star-chamber authority confirmed by, 397. The king's ſuit for 
murder limited within a year and a day, 398. Benefit of clergy 
' abridged, 76. Statutes againſt retainers, and for other ſalutary pur- 
poles, 399. Law permitting the entailment of eſtates to be broke, 400. 
Review of other laws paſſed by Henry VII. 401. The firſt of 
Henry VIII. attaints Empſon and Dudley, the miniſters of the extor- 
tions of Henry VII. 412. Redreſſes ſome abuſes in the late reign, 16. 
note. Grants ſupplies fora war with France, 419. Impoſes a propor- 
tional poll-tax, 424. Grants of, to Henry, by the influence of cardi- 
nal Wolſey, and of Sir Thomas More, iv. 47. Paſles an act againſt 
levying annates, 107. Continues to abridge the papal authority, in 
the regulation of monaſteries, and election of biſhops, 117. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown regulated, 118. Declares the king ſupreme head 
of the church, 120. Attaints Sir Thomas More, and biſhop Fiſher, 
121. Unites England and Wales, i6. Paſſes an act of attainder 
againſt the accomplices of the Holy Maid of Kent, 137. The leſſer 
monaſteries ſuppreſſed by, 150. Farther progreſs made in the union 
between England and Wales, 151. The groſs flattery of the ſpeaker 
of the commons to the king, 163. Reaſon aſſigned for annulling the 
king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, 16. The princeſs Mary and Eliza- 
beth illegitimated, and the ſucceſſion ſettled on the king's iſſue by Jane 
Seymour, 16. All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 164. 
Paſſes the bill of fix articles, for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in re- 
ligion, 194. Enacts that royal proclamations ſhall have the force of 
laws, 196. Yet paſſes a ſtatute declaring that the king's proclama- 
tions ſhall not infringe the laws or cuſtoms of the realm, 6. Confirms 
the ſurrender of the monaſteries, 199. Diſſolves the order of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, or knights of Malta, 205. Grants, with reluctance, 
ſupplies to Henry, 206. Inſtance of its ſervile compliance with Henry's 
caprices, 459. Condemns Dr. Barnes for hereſy, 212. Attaints 
queen Catherine Howard and her aſſociates, 219. Paſſes an act to ſe- 
cute the virtue of Henry's future wives, 221. Ireland erected into a 
kingdom by, 459. Ratiſies the future deciſions of the commiſſioners 
appointed by the king to eſtabliſh a religion, 222. Prohibits the read- 
ing of the bible to the lower claſſes of the people, 224. Grants ſupplies 
for a French war, 237. Enacts that offences againſt the king's procla- 
' mations ſhall be judged by a * of nine, 16. Enforces obedience 
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to.the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, publiſhed by Henry VIII. 238. 


Reſtores the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to their right of ſucceſſion, 


242. The ſtyle of the king's regal title ſettled, 76. The king's 
_ debts contracted by a general loan remitted, 243. Another oath. of 


the king's ſupremacy impoſed, ib. The law of the fix articles miti- 


gated, 16. Grants another ſubſidy, 251. Beſtows on the king all 


the univerſity and hoſpital revenues, ib. The abject flattery beſtowed 


on the king, 252. Henry's ſpeech to, on proroguing it, ib. At- 
tainder of the duke of Norfolk, 263. A recapitulation of the ſtatutes 
paſſed by Henry VIII. 269. Remarks on the ſtatute granting him 
the duties of tonnage and poundage, 272. One ſummoned by the 
duke of Somerſet, protector, 306. The wholeſome laws paſſed this 


ſeſſion, i6. Lord Seymour condemned, 319. Celibacy recom- 
mended to the clergy, but their marriage permitted, 321. Heavy 


taxes laid on money and trade, 462, note. Deprives the protector of 
all his offices, and fines him, 340. Paſſes a ſevere act againſt rioters, 
16. Intereſt for money declared illegal, 354. The new liturgy au- 
thoriſed, 4. Adds paſſed, againſt treaſon, and making proviſion for 


the poor, 16. The Latin maſs celebrated in, at the acceſſion of queen 


Mary, 379. The ipecies of treaſon limited, 4. The queen's legi- 
timacy eſtabliſhed, 18. All Edward's ſtatutes of religion repealed, 16. 


The duke of Norfolk's attainder reverſed, 380. Is diflolved, for op- 
poſing the Spaniſh alliance, 385. A large ſum ſent over by the em- 
ror Charles V. to bribe the new one, 394. Gardiner's ſpeech at 


dhe opening of, 395. The caution of, with reſpe& to the pretenſions 


of Philip, 16. Is diſſolved, 397. A new one ſummoned, which re- 


verſes the attainder of cardinal Pole, 399. Implores forgiveneſs of the 
pope, for their defection from the church of Rome, 400. Its caution 
to prevent the reſumption of church lands, 26. Revives the ſan- 


guinary laws againſt heretics, 401. Tenths and firſt fruits reſtored to 
the church, 422. Subſidies granted by a new one, 441. All ſales 
or grants of crown-lands by the queen, for ſeven years to come, con- 
firmed, ib. Law for regulating the militia, 448. The firſt law for 


repair cf the highways by a general pariſh-duty, 449. The joy diſ- 

covered at the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 2. A new one called, 
by whom the title of the queen is recognized, 9. The newly erected 
_- monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 10. All ſtatutes of Edward VI. concerning 


religion, reſtored, 11. The nomination of biſhops given to the 
crown, ib. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 12, The 
.., queen's royal power ger all her dominions flrongly aſſerted, and the 


een of the paps 
70. Laws 2gainſt propheſying and witchcraft, 77. Supplies granted 
o the queen, 16. Elizabeth's ſpeech at the diſſolution of, 103. 
vew one ſummoned, after an interval of five years, 173. Is prohi- 
ks. 1 by the queen's, order, from meddling with any matters of ſlate, 
72: de b 


tions of the proper objects of its attention, 181. Laws paſſed this 
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In fayour of liberty 


1 


authority ſubjected to the penalties of treaſon, 


Qions on, her havghy treatment of, and her declared no- 


#ſſon of, 183. 4 11955 ſpeech of Peter Wentworth, a commoner, 
| ſpeech in, 225. Petitions the queen for church 


. reformaticn, inſtead of proceeding on the bill introduced for that 
purpoſe, 228. Supplies granted by, to the queen, 235. — 
| again 
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againſt popery, 236. Confirms the aſſociation for the protection of 
the queen, 258. Appoints a regency, in caſe of her violent death, 
259. A ſevere law againſt Jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, 18. Elizabeth's 
ſpeech, on the application made by the commons for farther religious 
reformation, 264. Ratifies the ſentence againſt Mary queen of Scots, 
and petitions for her execution, 301. Grants ſupplies to the queen, 
on the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 345. Paſſes a ſevere law againſt 
recuſants, 366. Votes ſupplies, 367. The queen's ſpeech to, 16. 
Irs legiſlative power checked by Elizabeth, 463. Tyrannical ſtatutes 
paſſed by, 456. One ſummoned by James I. vi. 14. Appoints 
commiſſioners at the king's deſire, to treat of an union between the 
two kingdoms, 25. Becomes jealous of the regal prerogative in ec- 
cleſiaſtical affairs, 53. Buckingham lays before it an inlincere ac- 
count of the treaty for the Spaniſh match, which the king and prince 
vouch, 141. The king's ſpeech relative to a war with Spain, 142. 
An act againſt monopolies, 143. One ſummoned by Charles I. on 
his acceſſion, 199. Its ill humour, owing to 4iſguſt againſt Bucking- 
ham, 201. Other contributing cauſes, 202. Is adjourned to Ox- 
ford on account of the plague, 206, The king lays his neceſſities 
before it, 18. Refuſes ſupplies, 207. Diſſolved, on the plague ap- 
pearing at Oxford, 211: A ſecond called by Charles, 212. A third 
ſummoned, 239. The king's threatening addreſs to it, 240. The 
| petition of right paſſed, 253; which is followed by a grant of ſupplies, 
256, Is diflolved, 276. Is ſummoned after eleven years interval, 
345- The king's pleas to procure ſupplies, 346, Is abruptly dif- 
ſolved, 353. Meeting of the long, 367. An a for triennial par- 
liaments paſſed, 394. Attainder of Strafford, 414. Act againſt ad- 
journing and proroguing the parliament without its own conſent, 416. 
The ſtar-chamber, and high commiſſion court, aboliſhed, 420. 
Other arbitrary courts ſuppreſſed, 422. Adjourns, and appoints a 
committee of both houſes to fit during the receſs, 423. Appoints a 
committee to attend the king to Scotland, 75. Makes a preſent, with 
acknowledgments, to the Scottiſh army, which are now diſbanded, 
425. A day of thankſgiving appointed for the national pacification, 
ib, Applies to the earl of Eſſex for a guard, 429, Votes the king's 
interfering in a bill depending in, to be a breach of privilege, 458. 
Reflections on the uncertainty of parliamentary privileges, 459. pe. 
titions or addreſſes received from divers bodies of the common people, 
promiſing to protect its privileges, 475. Is petitioned by a body of 
women, 476. The biſhops votes taken away, 477. Threatens the 
queen with an impeachment, 16. Paſſes the militia bill, 479: Raiſes 
an army, and appoints the earl of Eſſex general, 490. Obtains loans 
of the people, 16. Sends conditions of agreement to the king, 492. 
Stops all remittances of revenue to the king, 496. Their fleet inter- 
cepts ſupplies from the queen to the king, 76, Its havghty reception 
of the king's overtures, 500. Votes an addreſs for a treaty after the 
battle of Edge hill, 518. Its demands in the negotiation at Oxford, 
19. For the operations of its forces againſt the king, ſee E/ex, 
aller, Fairfax, Cromwel, c. The military operations conducted 
by a committee of both houſes, 526. The ſecret meafures and 
deſpotic authority of this committee, 13. Applies to Scotland 
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for aſſiſtance, 536. Sends commiſſioners to engage the Scots to con- 


ſederate with them, 540. Receives and enforces ſubſcription to the 
ſolemn league and covenant, 541. Remits money to Scotland, ta 


raiſe an army, 542. Meaſures taken to ſuppreſs the Triſh rebellion, 


A committee of, ſent to Ireland, is excluded the council by 
the influence of Ormond, 544. Lays an exciſe on beer, wine, and 


other commadities, Vii. 4. Publiſhes an ordinance for retrenching a 


meal a week, toward the public ſervice, d. Is wrote to by the king, 
but rejects his offers of ireaty, 6. The independents form a party in, 
21. Differences between Manchefter and Cromwel, 22. Paſſes the 
ſelf-denying ordinance, 27, [Receives propoſals from the king for a 
treaty, zo. Sends commiſſioners to Uxbridge, 31, Summons. an 


aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, for regulating religion, 32. De- 
mands of the commiſſioners at Uxbridge, as to religion, 4. Demands 


as to the militia, 35. Demands with regard to Ireland, 36. Other 
demands made to the king, 37. Return of the commillioners, 16. 


Execution of Laud, 38. Publiſhes the king's letters taken at Naſeby, 


8. Refuſes a treaty with the king, 66. Iflues orders for ſecuring 
vim, if he came to London, 13. Reproaches the king with Gla- 


- morgan's tranſactions in Ireland, 68. Eſtabliſhes the preſbyterian 


diſcipline, 69. But refuſes to admit the divine rightof it, 70. Re- 
ſtrains the power of excommunication, 18. Is informed by the Scots 


of the king's arrival in their army, 72. Sends freſh propoſals to the 


king, 76. Treats with the Scots for delivering up the king, 78. He 


is delivered to the commiſſioners ſent for him, 80. Propoſes a re- 


duction of the army, 83. The army begins to mutiny againſt its au- 
thority, 85. Sends propoſals for their going to Ireland, 86. Votes 
to diſband all who refuſe that ſervice, 88. Diſcovers Cromwel's 
ſchemes, add prepares an accuſation againſt him, go. Its oppreſſive 
acts render it odious to the people, 91. A review of its civil admini- 


| ftration, 92. Orders out the London militia to defend it againſt the 


army, 95. Enters 1nto a negotiation with the army, 96. Appoints 
Fairfax general in chief of all the forces, 100. Is obliged to vote ac- 
cording to the inſtructions of the army, 7h. Is forced by the populace 
to reverſe a vote for the change of the London militia, 101. Their 
ſpeakers apply to the army for protection, 16. New ſpeakers choſen, 
and defence prepared for, 102. The old ſpeakers reinſtated by the 
army, 103. Negotiates again with the king, 111. Votes againit any 
farther negotiation with the king, 113. Declares the Scots enemies, 


120. Endeavours to regain its liberty during the abſence of the army, 


and ſends to treat with the king, 121. The points debated between 
them, 122. Diſavows any concurrence in the ſeizure of the king by 
the army, 130. Is ſurrounded by the army, 131. Proceeds to a 


concloſion of the treaty with the king, 16. The preſbyterian mem- 
bers excluded, and confined by colonel Pride, 16. The remaining 


members reverſe the former proceedings, 132. See Commons. Its 
proceedings after the battle of Worceſter, 201. Erects a high 
court of juſtice to try offences againſt the commonwealth, 202. 
See \Commenwealth, Frames the navigation act, 211. Grants 
letters of reprifal againſt the United Provinces, #6. Refuſes 


to admit the apology of the Dutch for Trompe's conduct, and 
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commences war with the States, 213. See Blake, Ayſcue, &c. The 
army remonſtrates for a new one, 217. Is violently diſſolved by 
Cromwel, 219. Reflections on its proceedings, 220. A new one 
ſummoned by Cromwel, 227. Character of it, 228. Regulations in 
government and religion propoſed by, 16. Orders marriage to be ſo- 
lemnized by the civil magiſtrate, 229. Reſigns its authority to Crom- 
wel, 231, One ſummoned by the protector, 238, The equiable 
plan of election, 16. Is reproved by the protector for diſputing his 
authority, 241. Is forced to recognize his authority, and is then diſ- 
ſolved, 16. A new one choſen by the protector, 268. Votes a re- 
nunciation of the royal family, 269. A motion made by Jephſon for 
beſtowing the crown on Cromwel, 13. The ſame motion made in 
form by alderman Pack, 16. This motion agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed to perſuade the protector's acceptance, 270. Con- 
firms his protectoral authority, on his refuſal of the title of king, 
275. Is again aſſembled in two houſes, as formerly, 277. Is diſ- 
ſolved, 278. One called by Richard Cromwel, 294. Votes againſt 
the council of officers, 296. Is diffolved by their influence, 297. 
'The long one reſtored by the council of officers, 298. Diſcovers a 
deſign formed for reſtoring the king, which is ſuppreſſed, 302. 
Caſhiers Lambert, and veſts the command of the army in commiſſion, 
303. Is expelled by Lambert, 16. Is again reſtored, 313. Reduces 
the army to obedience, 314. Is deſired by Monk to ſend the regiments 
out of London, 316. Monk arrives, and is thanked, 156. His reply, 
16. Its authority diſputed by the people, particularly by London, 
317. Orders Monk to march into the city to ſeize the refractory citi- 
zens, 318. Is ordered by Monk to fix a time for diſſolution, and for 
calling a new one, 319. The ſecluded members take their ſeats, and 
after ſome neceſſary votes iſſue writs for a new one, 220. The new 
one meets, and Sir Harbottle Grimſtone choten ſpeaker, 327. See 
Commons. The houſe of lords re- aſſembles, 328. See Lords. 
Charles II. proclaimed, is. A committee appointed, to invite the 
king over, 16. Act of indemnity paſſed, 353. Settlement of the 
revenue, 354. Its caution in diſbanding the army, 355. Is diſſolved, 
358. The new one paſſes an act for the ſecurity of the king's perſon 
and government, 371. Refigns all military authority to the king, 
373. Corporation act paſſed, 374. Act of uniformity paſled, 76. 
Grants the king four ſubſidies, being the laſt grant of that nature, 
391. Militia regulated, 15. Repeals the triennial act, 395. Grants 
ſupplies for the Dutch war, 401. 408. Five mile at, 408. Regu- 
lates the building of London, 416. Votes a ſupply to the king, 417. 
An act of incapacity and baniſhment paſſed againſt Clarendon, 427. 
Prohibits the importation of Iriſh cattle, 447. Supplies granted, 
456. Act againſt conventicles paſſed, 76. Coventry act, 469. Meets, 
after two years prorogation, 500. Speeches of the king and the 
chancellor Shafteſbury to, 16. 501. Teſt act paſſed, 50g. Is pro- 
rogued on the difcontent of the commons, 512. Its legality diſputed, 
after a twelvemonth's receſs, viii. 26. Exhorts the king to guard 
againſt the growing power of France, 27, Addreſſes the king to 
form an alliance with the States againſt France, 31. Is adjourned, 18. 
Takes the popiſſi plot into conſideration, 78. A new teſt-· act paſſed, 8 j. 
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Is diffolved, 88. Character of this long one, 89. A new one ſum. 
moned, 93. Habeas corpus act paſſed, 107. Is prorogued, and 
afterwards diſſolved, to ſtop proceedings againſt Danby, 110. The 
King's ſpeech to the new one, 128. The perſecuting ſtatute, 35 
Eliz. repealed, and diſſenters eaſed, 145. The king evades 

iving his aſſent to this bill, 148. Is diſſolved, and a new one 
Tiataloned, 149. Meets at Oxford, 150. Is ſuddenly diffolved, 

154. One called by James II. 220. His ſpeech to, on the 
ſertlement of a revenue on him, ib. Arguments urged for 
and againſt the grant of a revenue during life, 221. The grant 

during life voted, 224. An act of attainder paſſed againſt the 
duke of Monmouth, 226. 'The convention ſummoned by the prince 
of Orange, 308. Settles the crown on the prince and princeſs of 
Orange, 319. 

Parliament of Scotland, recognizes the title of the maid of Norway to 
the crown, ii. 246. Refers the pretenſions of Baliol and Bruce to 
the award of Edward I. of England, 249. Is ſummoned by the 

queen dowager in an abbey near Haddington, and determines to 
fend the young queen Mary to France, iv. 311. Summoned by the 
Congregation of the Lord, in which the catholic religion is ſuppreſſed, 

and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed, v. 38. The queen in 

France refuſes to ratify the proceedings of, 39. Is ſummoned by 
Mary, to attaint the baniſhed lords, 94, How this ſcheme failed, ib. 

The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed, with the queen's ſanction, 110, 
note. Is ſummoned by the regent Murray, condemns Mary to pri- 
ſon for the murder of her huſband, and ratifies the ſettlement of the 
crown on her ſon James VI. 125. Appoints commiſſioners to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Elizabeth, 171. Prohibits the clergy from med- 
dling with the affairs of government, 256. A law propoſed to it by 
8 for the external government of the church to be veſted in 

im and the biſhops, vi. 89. The bill dropped by the oppoſition of 
the clergy, go. One held by Charles I. 300. Its proceedings toward 

ratifying the acts of the aſſembly, ſtopped by prorogation, 344. 

 Aboliſhes the lords of articles, 426. The creation of peerages 

limited, 427. Triennial parliaments eſtabliſhed, 18. Its conſent 
made neceſſary in the appointment of officers of ſtate, 428. Its cool 

behaviour on being informed by the king of the Iriſh maſſacre, 444. 

| Sends commiſſioners to treat with the Engliſh parliament, ib. Op- 
poſes the delivering up the king to the Engliſh parliament, vii. 80. 

One ſummoned by Charles II. after the defeat at Dunbar, 192. One 
called on the reſtoration, which annuls all laws paſſed ſince the year 

1633, 365. The covenant annulled, 368. Proceedings of, 439. 
Act of indemnity, 183. Act againſt conventicles, 442. One ſum- 
moned before Lauderdale as commiſſioner, viii. 50. Severe law 
ogeiot conventicles, 51. Enacts a contradictory teſt-a&, 167. Its 

aàbject ſervility to James II. on his acceſſion, 237. Rejects the king's 
application for indulgence to catholics, 258. The convention ſum- 
moned by the prince of Orange, offers the crown to him and the 
princeſs, zog. | ? 

Parma, duchels of, is left by Philip II. of Spain governeſs of the Low 

Countries, v. 192. a ee | | 


Parma, 
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Parma, prince of, ſucceeds Don John of Auſtria in the command of the 


Low Countries, v. 222. Reduces ſeveral provinces to obedience to 
Spain, 268, His ſucceſſes againſt the earl of Leiceſter, 275. Pre- 
pares to join the armada in the invaſion of England, 333. Refuſes 
to join the fleet on its ill ſucceſs, 344, Marches to aſſiſt the catholic 
league in France, 358. 25 

Parry, William, is inſtigated by the jeſvits to take away the life of 
queen Elizabeth, v. 265. His deliberate proſecution of his purpoſe, 
266. Is diſcovered and executed, 267. 

Paſcal II. pope of Rome, his diſputes with king Henry I. about inveſ- 
titures, i. 326. His inſolent anſwers to Henry, 327. 329. His 
ſhameful breach of treaty, with the emperor Henry V. 331. 
Threatens Henry with excommunication, 332. Compromiſe be- 
tween, 333» 

Paſſive obedience, the antiquity of that doctrine in England, vi. 569. 
The principle of, endeavoured to be enforced by the houſe of lords, 
viii. 12. Arguments urged concerning, 76. | | 

Paſturage, laws enacted by Henry VIII. to reſtrain the throwing lands 
into, iv. 277. The inducements to this practice, and evils reſulting 
from it, 327. 

Patents for monopolies, debates in the houſe of commons concerning, 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 528. See Monopolies. 

Pavia, battle of, between the Imperialiſts and Francis I. of France, 


Iv. 57. 

Paul ttt. pope, hopes at his ſucceſſion to effect a reconciliation with 
Henry VIII. iv. 140. Excommunicates Henry, 141. 184. The rage 
expreſſed againſt Henry on his ſuppreſſing the religious houſes, 184. 
A- council ſummoned at Mantua, the authority of which Henry de- 
clares againſt, 188. Appoints Beaton, primate of Scotland, a car- 
dinal, 231. ; 

—— IV. pope, his character, iv. 420. Is offended at queen Mary's 
aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, 16. Inſiſts on full reſtitution 
of all church poſſeſſions, 16. His conduct compared with that of the 
emperor Charles V. 427. Cites archbiſhop Cranmer to ſtand trial for 
hereſy at Rome, 420. His haughty behaviour on the Engliſh am- 
baſſador's notification of the acceiſion of Elizabeth, v. 4. 

Paulinus, archbiſhop of York, converts Edwin king of Northumberland 
to chriſtianity, i. 43. Converts Coifi the Saxon high prieſt, 6. 

Peada, ſon of Penda, king of Mercia, receives chriſtianity into his 
kingdom, i. 47. | | 

Pecguigni, treaty of peace there, between Edward IV. of England and 
Lewis XI. of France, iii. 255. | | t 

Peers, when firſt created by patent, iii. 58. A great council of, ſum- 

moned by Charles I. at York, vi. 359. Houſe of, ſee Lord.. 

Pembroke, earl of, his ineffeRual * -- he to ſaye Chateau Gaillard 
from being taken by Philip of France, ii. 52. | 

— =, earl of, is mareſchal of England, at the death of king John, 
11. 145. Procures young Henry III. to be crowned at Glouceſter, 7b. 
Is choſen protector of the kingdom, 16. Endeavours to conciliate 
the affections of the barons to the young king, 148. Takes the 25 

© 
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of Lincoln from the French, 150. The barons conclude a peace with 
him, 151. His prudent care to reſtore the form of government, 1 52. 
Dies, 26. 

Pembroke, Aymer de Valence earl of, joins in the con federacy of Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter, againſt Piers Gavaſton, ii. 335. Takes Gavaſton 
priſoner in Scarborough caſtle, 336. | 

—— — earl of, is taken priſoner with his whole army at ſea, by Henry 
king of Caſtile, ii. 482. 

. Jaſper Tudor earl of, defeated by Edward duke of York at Mor- 

timer's crofs, iii. 210. | 

——— —, Sir William Herbert created earl of, iv. 350. Deſerts North- 
umberland, and declares for queen Mary, 371. Is confined to his 
houſe for engaging in the duke of Norfolk's deſigns, v. 162. 

Pen, admiral, commands the protector's fleet ſent to the Weſt Indies, 
vii. 254. Makes an attempt on St. Domingo, 255. Takes Jamaica, 
and is ſent to the Tower, 18. 

. king of Mercia, his character, i. 47. His enterpriſes, 16. Killed, 
16. | 

Pennington, commander of ſome ſhips ſent in. the ſervice of France, re- 
faſes to fail againſt Rochelle, and returns, vi. 208. Is ordered back 
to Dieppe, where his men deſert the ſervice, 76. 

Pturuddoc, and other royaliſts, excite an inſurrection againſt Cromwel 
at Saliſbury, vii. 243. 

Perry, a Browniſt, his cruel proſecution for writing againſt the hierar- 
chy, v. . 

888 when ſettled, vii. 328. ä 

Prople, their ſituation under the feudal government in England, ii. 
111. 

Perigord, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between prince Ed- 
ward of England and John king of France, at Poitiers, it. 455. 

_ Perjury, the frequency of, under the old Anglo-Saxon law, remarked, 
and the cauſes traced, i. 222, 

Perkin Warbec. See Warbec. 

Perth, Knox, the reformer, arrives from Geneva, and preaches there, 
v. 26. Riot of reformers there, againſt the catholic worſhip, 16. The 
queen regent received there by accommodation with the Congregation 
of the Lord, 29. Is beſieged and taken by the Congregation, 30. A 
ſynod of preſbyterian miniſters there, routed by a mob of women, vii. 

29. 

Potacs, marquis of, the Imperial general, invades Provence, and be- 
fieges Marſeilles, iv. 5 5. | | 

Peter the Hermit, undertakes to reſcue the holy land from the Turks, 
and applies to pope Martin II. i. 294. Leads a vaſt multitude on 
this enterpriſe, 297. 

— of Pomfret, a hermit, his cruel treatment by king John, for 2 
prophecy concerning him, 11. 73. | 

— of Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, inveſted with the honour of 

"Richmond, and the wardſhip of earl Warrenne, ii. 163. 

——, king of Caſtile ; ſee Ca/tile. 

— des Roches; * Wincheſter. 


Peter's 
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Peter's Pence, occaſion of impoſing that tax, i. 49. The payment of, 
ſuſpended by Henry II. 406. | 

Peters, Hugh, chaplain to Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of his, vii. 
111, rote, Is tried and executed, 358. | 

——, father, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to king James II. is made a privy 
counſellor, vin. 252. | | | 

Peterborough, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. Dean of, his 
behaviour to Mary queen of Scots at her execution, v. 316. 

Petition of right, this famous bill taken under conſideration by the houſe 
of commons, vi. 246. Is paſſed by the commons, 256. Paſſed by 
the lords, 253. The king's evaſive manner of paſſing it, 6. Re- 
ceives the king's full aſſent, 256. The petition at large, 572. 

Petitioners and Abhorrers, an account of the origin of thoſe party dif- 
tinctions, viii. 126. 

Peyto, a fryar, inſolently reproaches Henry VIII. from his pulpit, iv. 
134. Is in turn abuſed by Dr. Corren, 16. Is reproved by the 
council, 26. 3 

Philip, king of France, aſſumes the government on his father Lewis 
VIIch's illneſs, i. 453. Henry II. of England mediates a peace be- 
tween him and his family, 454. Engages in a cruſade, 458. Sti- 
mulates young Richard to revolt againſt his father, 459. His army, 
with that of Richard I. intended for the cruſade, rendezvous at 

| Vezelay, ii. 7. Reiterates his promiſes of friendſhip with Richard, 8. 
Takes the road to Genoa, and embarks his army, 716. Is obliged to 
winter at Meſſina, 16. His character and that of Richard compared, 
ib, His diſputes with Richard at Meſſina, 10. Their differences 
accommodated, 11. Arrives in Paleſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of 
Acre, 13. Eſpouſes the pretenſions of Conrade marquis of Mont- 


ſerrat, to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſition to Guy de Luſig- 


nan, 15. Returns to Europe, i6, Is prevented from invading 
Normandy, but ſeduces prince John from his allegiance, 17. Makes 
the death of Conrade the pretence of his eamity to Richard, 19. His 
- hoſtile meaſures on hearing of the captivity of Richard, 24. Invades 
Normandy, 16. Beheges Rowen, but is repulſed by the earl of 
Leiceſter, 25. His laconic letter to prince John, 30. Is routed, and 
bis records taken by Richard, i. Concludes a truce with Richard, 
31. Concludes a peace at Louviers, which is ſoon broke, 32. Makes 
a truce with Richard for five years, 33. Takes Arthur duke of Bri- 
tanny under his protection, 40, Concludes a peace with John, 42. 
The Norman barons appeal to him againſt John, 45. His diſputes 
with John, 14. Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Britanny, ib. 
His ſucceſſes againſt John, 46. Is appealed to by the Britons on 
the, murder of Arthur by John, 49. Summons John to appear 
before him, and, on his non-appearance, ſentences him to the for- 
feiture of all his royalties in France, ib. Takes various places from 
John, and, by his addreſs, raiſes the fiege of Alengon, 76. 50. Be- 
ſieges and takes Chateau Gaillard, on the frontiers of Normandy, 51. 
Takes Falaiſe, and the governor Lupicaire inliſts with him againſt 
John, 53. Acquires the poſſeſſion of Normandy, 54. With the other 
rovinces, ib. Accepts the offer of the kingdom of England made 
y pope Innocent III. 69, Prepares an armament to G_ 2 
con 
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_fefion of it, 16. His rage on the treaty between John and Pandolf 
the pope's legate, 73. His fleet deſtroyed by the earl of Saliſbury, 


4. His reffections on the offer of the kingdom of England by the 


3 to his ſon Lewis, 95. Demands hoſtages of the barons for 


their fidelity, 16. Sends forces over with Lewis, 18. His conduct 
reſpecting this enterpriſe of his ſon, 131. Dies, aud is ſucceeded by 
his ſon Lewis, 157. 


_ Philip, king of France, cites Edward I. as duke of Guienne before 


him, to anſwer for ſome differences at ſea, ii. 262. Gains the pro- 


vince of Guienne, by artifice, from the Engliſh, 186. Defeats: their 


attempts to recover it, 264. Forms an alliance with John Baliol 


- King of Scotland, 265. Edward forms alliances againſt him, 284. 


His ſucceſſes in Flanders, 296. Concludes a truce with England, 


and ſubmits his differences to pope Boniface, is. Beſtows his fiſter on 
Edward, and his daughter on prince Edward, 297. | 
the Fair, of France, his cruel treatment of the knights templars, 


ii. 362. 


de Vaiois, how he became entitled to the crown of France, ii, 


391. Receives homage for Guienne from Edward III. of England, 


392. Prepares to oppoſe the hoſtile pretenſions of Edward to his 


crown, 398. His fleet deſtroyed by Edward, 403. Relieves Tournay, 


\ beſieged by Edward, 404. His reply to Edward's defiance, 405. 
- Concludes a truce with Edward, by the mediation of Jane counteſs 


of Hainault, 407. Eſpouſes the pretenſions of Charles de Blois to 


the duchy of Britanny, 416. Confines the count de Mountfort in 
the tower of the Louvre, 417. Concludes a truce with the counteſs 
and Edward, 421. His ſurpriſe and movements on Edward's inva- 
fion of Normandy, 427. His precipitate behaviour in following 


Edward to Crecy, 433. His memorable defeat there, 434. The 
great number ſlain at the battle, 436. Concludes a truce with Ed- 


ward, 443. His death and character, 419. 


, ſon of the emperor Charles V. is propoſed by his father as 2 


huſband to Mary queen of England, iv. 383. Subſtance of the mar- 
riage articles, 387. Reflections of the Engliſh on this match, 76. 


Caution and reſerve of the parliament with reſpect to his pretenſions, 


96. Arrives in England, and is married, 398. Diſguſts the Eng- 
liſh by his haughtineſs and reſerve, 16. Is denied the ceremony of 
coronation, 401. His attempts to acquire popularity, 402. His 
motives for protecting the lady Elizabeth, 76. His artifice to elude 
the charge of promoting the cruelties exerciſed againſt the Engliſh 
reformers, 416. Leaves England, and retires to Flanders, 422, His 
father makes a formal reſignation of all his hereditary dominions to 
him, 425. Ungratefully neglects paying his father's penſion, 426. 


Endeavours to engage England in his quarrel with France, 429. 


Comes over to England to preſs the queen on that meaſure, 432. 
Raiſes an army under Phillibert duke of Savoy, 434. Battle of 
St. Quintin, 7h. Takes the town, #6. Joins the army under the 
duke of Savoy, but declines engaging Guile, 444. Enters into ne- 
otiations for peace, 16. Death of queen Mary, 445. Receives a 

— embaſſy from Elizabeth, v. 3. Makes propoſals of marriage 
to her, ib. She refuſes his propoſal of adhering to the Spaniſh 
| 8 alliance 
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alliance againſt France, 17. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis with France, 

18. Exerts his good offices at the court of Rome to prevent the ex- 
communication of Elizabeth, 19. His character delineated, 64. 
Vows to ſpend his life in the extirpation of hereſy, 65. His cruel 
perſecution of Conſtantine Fonce, his father's confeſſor, 16. Iſſues 
rigorous orders for the proſecution of heretics, 66. Commencement 
of his open enmity to Elizabeth, 67. Forms an alliance with the 
duke of Guiſe for the ſuppreſſing of hereſy, 70. Concerts a maſſacre 
of the French Hugonots with Catharine de Medicis and the cardinal 
of Lorraine, 93. Leaves the ducheſs of Parma governeſs of the Low 
Countries, 192. The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 18. Determines 
to overthrow the Flemiſh privileges, 193. Remonſtrates to Elizabeth 
againſt her giving countenance to the Flemiſh exiles, 214. Revolt 
of Holland and Zealand, 215. The revolted Hollanders aſſociate 
under the prince of Orange, 216. Recals the duke of Alva at his 
own requeſt, 16. Elizabeth aims to accommodate matters, 219. 
Sends Don John of Auſtria governor of the Low Countries, i6. The 
pacification of Ghent concluded, 16. Invades Ireland, 233. Re- 
monſtrates againſt the depredations of Drake, 235. Founds a ſemi- 
nary at Doũay for the education of Engliſh catholics, 236. His power 
and naval ſtrength, 272. Projects an invaſion of England, 330. 
Fits out the invincible armada, 333. His inſtructions to its com- 
mander the duke of Medina Sidonia, 340. His behaviour on the 
deſtruction of the armada, 345. Excites diſturbances in Scotland, 
37 4 Makes peace with France, 388. Dies, 393. His character, 
vi | 


Phili III. of Spain, character of him and his miniſter the duke of 


Lerma, vi. 6. Concludes a peace with James I. 27. Acknowledges 
the independency of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with 
them for twelve years, 44 
IV. of Spain, the bonourable reception he gave prince Charles, 
vi. 133. His conduct on underſtanding Buckingham's ſcheme to 
prevent the marriage, 139. | 
——=—, archduke of Auſtria, and ſon of Maximilian, is educated in 
the Low Countries, iii. 334. His friendly interview with Henry VII. 
at Calais, 384. Marries Joan, daughter of Ferdinand king of Ar- 
ragon, and Iſabella queen of Caſtile, 390. Forced by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of England, pays Henry a viſit at Windſor, 391. Obliged by 
Henry to ſurrender the earl of Suffolk, whom he had protected, 393. 
Arrives in Spain, and dies, 384. His ſon Charles affianced to the 
princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, 16. 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, is affianced 
to prince Edward, ſon of Edward II. ii. 354. Raiſes an army to 
repreſs the Scots in Edward's abſence, and takes their king David 
ee 439, 440. Goes over to Edward's camp at Calais, 7b, 
ntercedes with Edward for the deputies of Calais at its ſurrender, 


43> 
Philips, Sir Robert, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles I. 
vi. 242. 3 
Phillibert, duke of Savoy, commands the Spaniſh army againſt France, 
iv. 434. Beſieges St. Quintin, 713. Defeats the conſtable Mont- 
morency, 
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morency, and takes him priſoner, 16. Philip arrives at his camp, 

but declines any action with the duke of Guile, 444 

Philpot, a reformer, archdeacon of Wincheſter, inſtance of his zeal! 
againſt Arianiſm, iv. 413. Is burnt himſelf for hereſy, 16. 

Pids and Scots haraſs the Britons, i. 12, 13. . 

Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, taken priſoner by the Scots at the battle of 
Otterburne, iii. 26. See Northumberland. 

„Thomas, created earl of Worceſter, iii. 33. Rebels againſt 
Henry IV. 6g. Taken priſoner at the battle of Shrewſbury, and exe- 
cuted, 71. 

— of the houſe of Northumberland, engages with Cateſby in the 
famous gunpowder-plot, for blowing up king and parliament, vi. 
31. Hires a vault under the parliament-houſe, and conveys thirty- 
fix barrels of gunpowder into it, 33. Flies on the diſcovery of the 
ſcheme, 36. ls killed, 16. | 
ilgrimage of Grace, an inſurrection raiſed againſt Henry VIII. in the 
north of England under that name, iv. 171. | 

Pilkington, ſheriff of London, proſecuted by the duke of York for ſcan- 
dalous expreſſions, viii. 178. | | 

Pinkey, battle of, between the duke of Somerſet and the earl of Arran, 
iv. 303. 

Piſa, - - Me ſummoned there, in oppoſition to pope Julius II. which 
removes to Milan, and after to Lyons, iii. 417. Interdicted by the 
pope, 418. | | 

Piſtor, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, on kneeling and making 
the ſign of the croſs, v. 174, 175. 

Pius V. pope, excommunicates queen Elizabeth, v. 172. 

Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III, ii. 448. Is brought into 
England by the earl of Warwic from Havre de Grace, v. 80. One 
at London, vi. 14. Another, 206. At Oxford, 211. On board 

the fleet, 212. Great one at London, vii. 408. 

Plot, gunpowder, hiſtory of, vi. 31. Popiſh, a hiſtory of, viii. 63. 
99. See Oates, Coleman, and Bedloe, Meal-tub, 124. Rye-houſe, 
180. | 

Poitiers, battle of, between Edward, ſon of Edward ITI. and John king 

of France, ii. 456. Is beſieged by the admiral Coligni, v. 187. Is 
defended by the young duke of Guiſe, 16. 8 

Pole, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the cardinal, are convicted 

of a conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, but pardoned, v. 63. 

——, Edmund de la. See Suffolk. 

——, Sir Geoffrey de la, enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Engliſh 
noblemen, and his brother the cardinal, iv. 187. Diſcovers the 
conſpiracy, and is pardoned for it, 16. 

——>, Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of Suffolk, 
ſome anecdotes of, iii. 15. Impeached by the commons, 186. Reflec 
tions on his caſe, 16, Deprived of his office, 17. 

——, Reginald de la, his deſcent, iv. 185. Is made dean of Exeter, ib. 

Declines any concern in the divorce of Henry VIII. from queen Catha- 

rine, 16. Iaveighs againſt the conduct of Henry in religious alterations, 

186. Is invited to England by Henry, ib. ls created a cardinal, and 


ſent legate into Flanders, 6. Is ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Pon ib, 
nters 
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Enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Engliſh noblemen, who ate diſ- 
covered and executed, 187. His relations proſecuted by the king, 


198. His mother attainted by parliament, 16. And executed, 214. 


Is propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, 380. Why it did not 
take effect, 381. Is invited to England in quality of legate, 13. Ie 
ſtopped in his journey by the emperor, and why, 384. His at- 
tainder reverſed, and his blood reftored by parliament, 399. Arrives 
in England, and invites the parliament to reconcile themſelves to the 
ſee of Rome, ib. Gives the parliament and kingdom abſolution, 
400. Debates with biſhop Gardiner on the expediency of puniſhing 
heretics, 405. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury on the burning of 
Cranmer, 431. His politic behaviour, 13. Oppoſes the queen's 
deſtgn of engaging the Baan in Philip's quarrel with France, 432. 
His death and character, 446. 

Polerone, in the Eaſt Indies, taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh, is 
agreed to be reſtored by treaty, vii. 236. The Engliſh again ex- 
pelled, 419. Is reſigned to the Dutch, 422. | 

Poll-money, firſt levied by parliament, and the alarming conſequences of 
it, iii. 6. A proportional tax impoſed by parliament to aſſiſt 


Henry VIII. in his war with France, 424. 


Poltrot aſſaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, at the ſiege of Orleans, v. 78. 


Ponce, Conſtantine, confeſſor to the emperor Charles V. is eruelly 
treated by Philip of Spain for hereſy, v. 65. 

Poor, an act paſted, for raiſing charitable contributions far them, iy, 
356. The firſt legal eſtabliſhment for the ſubſiſtence of, when made, 
v. 483. 

PRA oy its ſituation at the time of the Norman invaſion, 1, 185. See 
Papacy and Reformation. | | 

Popular government, the firſt beginnings of, in England, ii. 272. 


Population, obſervations on the propereſt means of promoting, iii. 403. 


Porters of London petition the long parliament, vi. 475. 

Porto Rico, an attempt againſt, by Francis Drake, v. 378. 

Port/mouth, ducheſs of, miſtreſs to king Charles II. how introduced to 
him, vii. 465. | 

Portugal, the kingdom of, revolts from the crown of Spain, vii. 251. 
The princeſs Catharine of, married to Charles II. of England, 378. 

Pot-maſter, inſtance of that office at the time of queen Elizabeth, 
v. 484. 

Pot houſe, at what ſam farmed, in the proteQorate of Oliver Cromwel, 
vii. 340. 

Pg ef 3 eſtabliſhed by parliament, vii. 358. 

Poultry, the eſtabliſhed prices of, at the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. vi. 177. | 

Poynings, Sir Edward, ſent over to Ireland by Henry VIE. to reduce the 
malcontents there, iii. 367. Paſſes the memorable ſtatute which bears 
his name, 15. Diſappoints Perkin Warbec in his defigns upon that 
kingdom, 370. Made comptroller by Henry VIII. and choſen of 

his privy council, 409. a 

Prague, battle of, between the duke of Bavaria and Frederic elector 
palatine, vi. 104, * . 85 


Vol. VIII. LI | ' Preaching, 
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Preaching, the abuſe of, reſtrained, and twelve homilies publiſhed to 
read to the people, iv. 291. Farther reſtrictions of, to prevent the 
people being diſtracted by oppoſite doQtrines, 309- 
Prejeant, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howard in an engage- 
ment in Conquet harbour, ii. 431. invades the coaſt of Suſſex, and 
loſes an eye, 76. | | 
Prelates, obnoxious ones, how treated by the court of Rome in the 
time of Richard II. iii. 56, Their unfitneſs for being intruſted with 
the great offices under the crown, in the papal times of England, 
403- Cauſes which favoured their promotion to them, 404. 
Prerogative, regal, the notions entertained of, in the time of Elizabeth, 
v. 440. Inquiry into the ancient prerogatives of the crown, 453. 
Apology for the arbitrary exertions of, by James 1. vi. 49. The 
commons manifeſt an intention of limiting it, 51. A review of the 
various articles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 160. ; 
Prefiyeery, is eſtabliſhed in Scotland, by parliament, and the catholic 
religion ſuppreſſed, v. 38. Cruel inſults ſhewn to queen Mary for 
her adherence to the catholic religion, 48. The cauſes of the 
moroſe ſeverity of the preſbyterian clergy traced, 55. The 
meaning of that term explained, vi. 333, zote. Diſtinctions be- 
tween preſbyterians and independents, vii. 19. Is eſtabliſhed in 
England, 69. Is ſuppreſſed on the reſtoration of Charles II. 
{ * And by the act of uniformity, 374. The preſbyterian clergy 
ej 3 85. 
Preſs, — the, its commencement, viii. 332. 
Prefton, battle of, between Cromwel and the Scots under Hamilton and 
Langdale, vii. 127. | 
Pride, colonel, violently excludes and confines the preſbyterian mem- 
bers of the long parhament, vii. 131. Procures a petition to be 
figned by the officers, againſt the office of king, on the offer of that 
title to Cromwel, 274. 

Prieſts and Jeſuits, a ſevere law againſt them, v. 259. | 
Primauget, a French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Knevet off the 
coaſt of Britanny, and is blown up with him, iii. 423. | 
Prime miniſter, refleions on the nature of this office hitherto unknown 

in Europe, ii. 343. 

Primogeniture, the advantages of adhering to, in the ſucceſſion of princes, 
11. 39. Not underſtood in the earlier ages of the Engliſh hiſtory, 76. 
Printing, the art of, by whom firſt introduced into England, iii. 268, note. 
—— — , the invention of, one of the cauſes of the quick progreſs of 

the reformation, iv. 37. Reſtrictions laid on the preſs by Elizabeth 
and James I. vi. 165. 5 22 1 
Proclamations, royal, declared by parliament to have the force of laws, 
iv. 196, Reflections on this ſtatute, is. Offences againſt them, by 
whom to be judged, 237. This law repealed, 307. Thoſe of queen 
Elizabeth enforced more rigorouſly than laws, by the ſtar-chamber, 
v. 463. King James's. plea for the utility and neceſſity of iſſuing 
them, vi. 52. Differ from laws, 76. 
Prophecying, among the puritans, explained, vi. 14. King James's 
ſentiments concerning, 16. 
* | Protecterais, 
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Proſegorate, the ſupreme government altered to this form, and Oliver 

Cromwel choſen, vii. 232. The outlines of this form of government 
explained, ih. Peace made with the Dutch, 236. The nation di- 

vided into twelve military juriſdictions, under ſo many major- 
generals, 244. See Cromxvel, Oliver, and Richard. 

Proteftants, how the German reformers acquired that name, iv. 99. 
See Reformation. 

Proviſions, reflections on legal reſtrictions laid on the prices of, ii. 365. 
The prices of, in the reign of Edward II. 16. 

— the ſtatute of, when firſt enacted, ii. 492. Enacted anew, 
iii. 56. | 

. the principles advanced in his Hifrio naſtyx, vi. 297. His 
ſevere ſentence for it in the ſtar- chamber, 299. A repetition of his 
cruel uſage for another offence, 307, His ſentences reverſed by the 
commons, 377. | 


Puffendorf,, the Swediſh agent at Paris, informs de Wit of the ſchemes 


of the Engliſh miniſtry, vii. 463. | 

Puns recommended to orators by Ariſtotle, vi. 190. 

Puritans, an account of their obſtinate ſcruples at the infancy of the 

reformation, v. 450. Are depreſſed by queen Elizabeth, but coun- 
tenanced by her miniſters, 155. 223. The court of ecclefiaftical com- 
miſſion inſtituted for the ſuppreſſion of, 262. A ſevere Jaw paſſed 
againſt recuſants, 366. Petition king James for relief againſt the 
ſeverities exerciſed againſt them, vi. 11. Conference at Hampton- 

court, 10. 13. Their pretenſions, 163. Their influence in pro- 
| moting the difſatisfaftion of the firſt parliament of Charles I. with 
him and Buckingham, 203. The ſpecies of, pointed out, 274. 
Tranſport themſelves to America, until ſtopped by the king, 310. 
Under countenance of the parliament, begin to attack the profeſſed 
religion, 385. See Nonconformiſts. 

Purwveyance, the hardſhips of, i. 342. Frequently endeavoured to be 


aboliſhed by parliament in the time of Edward III. ii. 489. The 


nature of that prerogative of the crown explained, v. 346. Parlia- 
mentary attempts to regulate it, checked by queen Elizabeth, 347. 
Was made uſe of by her to victual her navy, 461. Lord Bacon's 
ſpeech againſt, v. 519. The commons attempt to free the nation 
from the burthen of, vi. 24. An ineffectual treaty for the relin- 
quiſhment of, 54. 

Puzas, Hugh de, biſhop of Durham. See Durham. 

Pym, the ſubje& of his ſpeech at the opening of the fourth parliament 
of Charles I. vi. 347. His ſpeech againſt the earl of Strafford in 
the — —— 367. His conduct on Strafford's trial, 402. Ts 
appointed chairman of the committee of the lower houſe, fitting 
during the receſs, 423. Is impeached by the king, 467. His 
death, and the regard paid to him by the parliament, vu. 6. 

Pyrennces, treaty of, between France and Spain, vii. 306. 
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JUAKERS, the origin of that ſect, vii. 332. Whence they derived 

A their name, 334. Their riotous zeal occafions their perſecution, 15. 
Their ſingularities, 335. Their addreſs to James II. on his acceſſion, 
viii. 216, note. 

Queen dowager of France takes refuge in the court of Charles I. 
vi. 3co. Is inſulted on account of her religion, 16. Is requeſted to 
depart by the commons, 391. 

Queens of England; ſee each under their reſpeQive names. 

uo warranto, a writ of, iſſued againſt the city of London, viii. 178, 
The pleadings in behalf of the city, 179. Conditions on which the 
charter was reſtored, 181. | 


R. 


RAINS, extraordinary, in the time of Richard III. which defeat the 
purpoſes of the duke of Buckingham againlt him, iii. 289. 

Renews, admiral, is put aſhore by his fleet, which declares for the 
ding, vii. 119. | 

Raleigh, Walter, goes over to France a volunteer in the ſervice of the 
Hugonots, v. 188. His firſt expedition to Guiana, 377. Publiſhes 
a lying account of that country, 16. Goes under lord Effingham in the 
expedition againſt Cadiz, 379. Attends Eſſex in another expedition, 
and takes Fayal, 383. Falls fick while Eſſex is in diſgrace, on the 
apprehenſion of his coming into favour again, 411. His letter to 
Cecil, on the queen's diſpleaſure, 526. Is diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment, vi. 5. Enters into a conſpiracy againſt James, 8. Is 
ſentenced to death, but reprieved, 9. Is groſsly abuſed on trial by 
Sir Edward Coke, 10. Writes his Hiſtory of the World, during his 
long confinement in the Tower, 93. Spreads reports of a gold mine 
in Guiana, 75. Is releaſed, and obtains permiſlion for his expedition 
there, 94. His ſon killed by the Spaniards on landing, 96. Is dif- 
appointed in the mine, and plunders St. Thomas, 16. Is carried 
back priſoner by his men, 97. Is executed, 99. A character of his 
Hiſtory of the World, 195. His conduct at Guiana inquired 
into, 554. | 

Ralfth de Guader, earl of Norfolk, reaſon of his conſpiring againſt Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, i. 263. Peace concluded between them, 257. 

Randolf, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland, his character of the Scots 
reformers, v. 54. Is ſent by Elizabeth to interpoſe in favour of the 
earl cf Morton, 232. Forms a party in oppoſition to the earl of 
Lenox, ib. © | 

Rawaillac aſſaſſinates Henry IV. of France, vi. 56. 

Ravenna, battle of, between the French under Gaſton de Foix, and the 
Spaniſh and papal! armies, iii. 423. | 

Read, an alderman of London, enrolled by Henry VIII. as a foot 
toicicr, for refuſing a benevolence to him, iv. 244. 


Reading, 
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Reading, a council ſummoned there to oppoſe the tyranny of Longchamp 
| biſhop of Ely, it. 17. Is befizged and taken by the ear! of Eſſex, 
vi. 811. A garriſon eſtabliſhed in, by the king, 533. 

Real preſence, why the clergy were ſo much attached to the doctrine of, 
in the infancy of the reformation, iv. 322. The point of, debated in 
convocation, 385. The debate adjourned to Oxford, 16. Inſtance 
of queen Elizabeth's attachment to that doctrine, v. 153, gore. 

Recognition, act of, paſſed in the moſt ample terms, by the parliament 
in favour of James I. v. 553. 

Recoras, judicial, how preſerved among the Saxons, i. 214. 

Recuſants, a ſevere law enacted againſt them, v. 366. 

Redwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, protects young Edwin, againſt Adel- 
frid, king of Northumberland, 1. 41. Defeats and kills Adelfrid, 42. 
Conſpired againſt, and killed, 43. | 

Reformation, the firſt commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luthe“, 

iv. 35, His doctrines ſpread among the Lollards in England, 6. 
Henry VIII. writes againſt Luther, and receives the title of Defend-r 
of the Faith from the pope, 16. Luther anſwers Henry cloſely, i6. 
Jo what cauſes the quick progreſs of, may be aſcribed, 37. The 
pope declared to be Antichriſt, and ſet at dehance by the reformers, 

38. How the reformers favoured the civil power in their tenets, 16. 
The firſt ſteps toward, in England, 95. Progreſs of, 107. How far 
forwarded by the appeal to private judgment, 126. Tindal makes a 

" tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 130. A tranſlation prepared by order of 
convocation, 154. All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounce1, 
164. Articles of faith prepared by the convocation, 166, How far 
proteſtant principles were favoured in theſe articles, ſtated, 167. 
Suppreſſion of religious houſes, wo. 178. The law of fix articles 
paſſed, 194. The bible granted to every family, 200. Hoſpitals, 
colleges, and other foundations, diſſolved, and their revenues ſeized 
by the king, 221. The chapter-lands of Canterbury, York, and 
London, extorted from thoſe ſees, 222. The Litany, and part of 
the public ſervice, allowed to be celebrated in Engliſh, 254. The 
acceſſion of Edward VI. favourable to, 287. The twelve homilies 
publiſhed, to be read to the people, 291. Laws paſſed favourable to, 
307. The cup reſtored to the laity, and private maſſes aboliſhed, 7b. 
Penalties on denying the king's ſupremacy, 16. A new communion- 
ſervice framed, 30g. Liturgy framed by a committee of biſhops and 

. divines, 320. Gardiner, and other biſhops, deprived of their 
biſhoprics, 345. The general antipathy, at this time, to popery, 
347. The liturgy reviſed, 348. Articles of religion framed, 76. 
The liturgy authoriſed by parliament, 354. The catholic religion 
reſtored by queen Marv, 370. All Edward's ſtatutes relating to reli- 
gion repealed, 379. The reformers perſecuted, 411. See Here, 
Cecil's arguments to induce queen Elizabeth to reſtore it, v. 5. The 
queen's prudent caution in performing it, 7. The newly ereQed 

- monalteries ſupprefled, 10. The queen declared governeſs of the 
church, 16. All Edward's ſtatutes concerning religion confirmed, 11, 
A ſolemn diſputation, 12. The maſs aboliſhed, 76. The Engliſh 
liturgy reſtored, 14. The biſhops degraded for non-compliance, 76. 

| LI 3 Progrets 
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- Progreſs of, in Scotland, 22. Riſe of the aſſociation called the Cas- 
ation of the Lord, ib. Riot of proteſtants at Edinburgh, on the 
feſtival of St. Gyles, 24. Riots of Knox's congregation at Perth, 
27. See Congregation of the Lord. The catholic religion ſuppreſſed 
in Scotland, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed, 38. Struggles 
in favour of. in France, 40. Cruel inſolence of the Scots reformers, 
to their queen Mary, 48. Civil wars of France, 68. See Cond: ; 

. Medicis, Catharine de; Hugenots, &c. Is eſtabliſhed in Scotland by 

rliament, with the queen's ſanction, 110. A character of the plan 
of, eſtabliſned in England, 149. Reflections on the conduct of re- 
formers, 189. Cruel ſeverity of the emperor Charles V. toward the 
Flemiſh proteſtants, 101. The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 192. 
Maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, 206. The catholic league formed 
in France againſt che Hugonots, 212. A review of Elizabeth's con- 
duct in religious matters, 222. Severe laws paſſed againſt popery, 

235. Popery finally ſupprefled by the ſtrict law againſt Jeſuits and 

popiſh prieſts, 259. "9 

Negicides, trial and execution of, vii. 356. 380. 

Reginald, ſab-prior of Chrit's-church, Canterbury, his clandeſtine 
election to that ſee on the death of Hubert, ii. 57. Is ſent privately 

to Rome for confirmation, 16. His imprudent conduct, 16. 

Rehearſal, a character of this ſatirical play, vii. 333. 

Religious eſtabliſhments, the foundation of, iv. 31. 

—— —-- houſes, the number of, ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. iv. 182. The 
amount of their revenues, id. See Monaſteries. | 

Religues, the artifices of, expoſed on the diſſolution of monaſteries, iv. 180. 

Remonſtrance, an account of that framed and paſſed by the commons in 
the long parliament, vi. 449. Reaſoning of the people on both ſides 
with regard to it, 45 1. Is anſwered by the king, 457. 

Renaud, a Frenchman, takes the earl of Suffolk priſoner, and is knighted 

by him, i. 149. ä 

| Repreſentatives to parliament, the firſt ſteps towards chuſing them for 

counties, ii. 184. See Commons. 

Regueſons, commerdator of Caſtile, ſucceeds the duke of Alva in the eom- 

mand of the Low Countries, v. 217. His character, ih. Undertakes 
the ſiege of Leyden, 16. Dies, and his troops mutiny, which ruins the 

Spaniſn affairs in the Low Countries, 219. ; p 

Riatainers, the term explained, iii. 399. Frequent laws paſſed againſt, 

by Henry VII. 76. Story told of Henry relating to, 16. The practice 
of, how deſtroyed, ib. 400. | , 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings of England, in what it con ſiſted, 
ii. 125. Crown-lands, is. Tailliages, 126. Scutage, 127. Dane- 
gelt and moneyage, 16. Eſcheats, 128. Wardſhips, 129. Fines, 
amerciaments, and oblates, 130, State of, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, at the time of Henry V. iii. 120. Amount of, in queen 
Mary's time, iv. 433. State of, in the reign of James I. vi. 171. 
State of, in the proteQorate of Richard Cromwel, vii. 339. State 

of, between the reſtoration and revolution, viii, 324. 
Revenues, eccleſiaſtical, the alienation of, prohibited, v. 12. 
Revolution in 1688, compared with the depoſition of Richard II. ii, 46. 


eyno 


n D. 
Reynolds excites an inſurrection in Northamptonſhire, to deſtroy in- 


cloſures, vi. 44. 3 
Ribaumont, Euſtace de, his encounter with Henry III. at Calais, ii. 444. 
* himſelf priſoner, and is generouſly treated, and ſet at liberty 
y him, 445 | 
Rhee, iſle of, — by the duke of Buckingham, vi. 236. 
Rheims, Charles VII. attended by Joan D' Are, marches in there, and 
is crowned, iii. 15 1. ä 
ek, the knights of, chuſe Henry VII. of England, protector of their 
order, iii. 385. = 
Richard, hand fon of Henry II. inveſted by his father with the duchy 
of Guienne, and county of PoiQtou, i. 434. Inſtigated by his mo- 
ther Eleanor to revolt againſt his father, 436. Is reconciled to his 
father, 447, Refuſes homage to his elder brother for his duchy, 454. 
The difference compromiſed by their father, is. Becomes intitled to 
the ſucceſſion by his brother Henry's death, 455. Refuſes his father's 
aſſignment of Guienne to his brother John, 16. Reſigns it to his 
mother Eleanor, 13. Is encouraged to rebel again, by Philip of 
France, 458. Excommunicated by Albano, the pope's legate, —— 
Peace concluded with his father, and he is contracted to Alice, ſiſter 
of Philip of France, 462. His remorſe on ſeeing his father's body, 
463- His acceſſion, 11. 1. | 
I. diſcountenances his former evil adviſers, and careſſes his fa- 
ther's miniſters, ii. 2. Releaſes his mother, and makes her repent 
until his arrival in England, 16. Prepares for a cruſade to the Holy 
Land, 3. Jews prohibited by an edict from appearing at his coro- 
nation, 16. A maſſacre of, on that occaſion, 15. His expedient to 
raiſe money for the cruſade, 5. Sells the vaſſalage of Scotland, 76. 
His reply to Fulk, curate of Neuilly, 6. In whoſe hands he placed 
the adminiſtration, during his abſence on the cruſade, 13. Meets 
Philip of France, with his army, at Vezelay, 7. Renews his engage- 
ments of friendſhip with Philip, 8. Embarks his army at Marſeilles, 
76. Is obliged to winter at Meſſina, 16. His character, and that of 
Philip compared, 9. The occaſion of his attacking the Sicilians, and 
taking Meflina, 10. His diſputes with Philip, 16. Sets aſide his 
contract with Alice, and propoſes to marry Berengaria, daughter of 
Sanchez, king of Navarre, 12. Is attended on bis cruſade by his 
bride, and his ſiſter Joan, queen dowager of Sicily, 16. Some of his 
veſſels wrecked and pillaged on the coaſt of Cyprus, i5. Conquers 
and impriſons Iſaac, prince of Cyprus, 13. Eſpouſes Berengaria 
there, 13. Arrives in Paleſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of Acre, 76, 
Engages to ſupport the pretenſions of Guy de Luſignan, to the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſition to Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, 
14. Troubles in England during his abſence, 15. Confers the 
kingdom of Cyprus on Luſignan, on condition of his quitting his pre- 
eons to Jeruſalem, 19. Defeats Saladin, 20. Is obliged to 


abandon the intention of beſieging Jeruſalem, 16. Concludes a truce 
with Saladin, for three years, three months, three weeks, three days, 
and three hours, 21. His cruel treatment of his priſoners, 22. Is 
_ arreſted on his return, by Leopold, archduke of Auſtria, 23. Is de- 
livered up to the emperor — VI. who impriſons him in irons, 75. 
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Is carried to, and accuſed before the diet at Worms, 26. His ſpirited 
reply, ib. Ranſoms himſelf, 28. His ranſom, how levied, accord- 
ing to the feudal ſyſtem, 16. Obtains his liberty, and eſcapes a 
ſecond arreſt by the emperor, 29. Is again crowned at Wincheſter, 
ib, Goes over to Normandy, to revenge himſelf on Philip's perfidy, 
29. Defeats Philip at Fretteval, zo. Concludes a truce with him, 
31. His brother John ſubmits to him, 13. Makes peace with him at 
Louviers, which is quickly broken, 32. Takes the biſhop of Beauvais 
priſoner, andeſends his coat of mail to tae pope, ib. Concludes a 
truce with Fhilip for five years, 33. Is wounded in beſieging Vi- 
domar, count of Limoges, #6. The gallant reply of Gourdon the 
archer, who ſhot him, 34. His ſenſibility of the retort, 56. Dies, 
ib. His character, ib. Reflections on his reign, 35. Miſcellaneous 
affairs, 36. 
Richard II. his acceſſion, iii. 1, State of parties at that juncture, 2. 
Form of government ſettled by parliament during his minority, 2. 
Council appointed, 16. The adminiftration, how conducted, 4. 
His embarraſſments at his acceſſion, 5, War with France, J. 
Popular inſurrections, 6. Has a conſerence with Watt Tyler, 10. 
Lis prudent behaviour at the death of Tyler, ih. Reflections on this 
affair, 11. Heads the army againſt the Scots, 12. Burns Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Dundee, 16. Returns to England prematurely, 
ib. His attachment to Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 14. Awed 
by his parliament, 15. | Deprived of his regal power by a council of 
fourteen, appointed by his uncle Glouceſter, 17. Fails in the en- 
deavour to influence the election of the houſe of commons, 18. Con- 
ſults the judges, on the validity of his com miſſion to the council of 
fourteen, ib. Their opinion, 16. Violent proceedings againſt his 
miniſtry by the duke of Glouceſter, 20. His and his queen, Anne, 
their ineffectual concern at the execution of Sir Simon Burley, 23. 
Exerts himſelf, and removes archbiſhop Fitz-Alan from his office 
of chancellor, 24. Removes Glouceſter and Warwick from the 
council, 16. 'Iruce with France, and marriage of Richard to 
Iſabella of France, 26. Seizes the charter of London, and the cha- 
rater of his adminiftration, 16. Declares Mortimer ſucceſſor, 28. 
Hurries Glonceſter over to Calais, and awes his faction, 29. Pro- 
ceedings againſt his party, 31. Procures Glouceſter to be murdered 
at Calais, 32. Creation of peers, 33. Removes the parliament to 
Sbrewſbury, 10. Their grants to him, 713. Prevents the duel be- 
tween the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, and baniſhes them, 36. 
Oppoſes the ſucceſſion of Hereford to the dukedom of Lancaſter, 37. 
Embarks for Ireland, 38, Leaves the duke of York guardian of the 
realm, 39. Returns to oppoſe the invaſion of the duke of Lancaſter, 
18. Seized by the carl of Northumberland, and confined in Flint- 
caſtle, 40. Heads of accuſation preferred againſt him in parliament, 
41. Compariſon between this period of hiſtory, and the revo- 
lation in 1688, 46. Depoſed by parliament, 13. Murdered in 
Pomfret-caſtle, 49. His character, 16. Compariſon between, 
and Edward III. 50. Miſcellaneous tranſactions during this reign, 
$2. Compariſon between his Gtyation, and that of Charles VI. of 
France, 92. e 8 

Richard 
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Richard III. the firſt acts of his adminiftration, iii. 282. Reflections 
on his ſeizure of the crown, 283. Appoints the duke of Buck. 
ingham conſtable, 18. Procures his execution, for rebelling againſt 
him, 289. Obtains a parliamentary ſanction of his ſovereignty, 

290. Suppoſed to poiſon his wife Anne, to make room for his 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 291. Marches to oppoſe 
the invaſion of the earl of Richmond, 294. His ſuſpicions of his 
own party, 13. Battle of Boſworth, 295. Killed, 283. His cha- 

racter, 296. | ; 

Richemont, Arthur count de, taken priſoner at the battle of Azincour, iit. 
102. Releaſed on his parole, 127. Evades his parole on the death of 
Henry V. 16. Obtains the duke of Burgundy's ſiſter by the regent's 
intereſt, 128. Engaged in the Engliſh intereſt, 6. Attends the con- 
greſs at Arras, 161. | | | 

Richlieu, cardinal, prime miniſter of France, his character, vi. 232. Ri- 
vals the duke of Buckingham in his addreſſes to the queen of France, 
234. Throws a mole acroſs the harbour of Rochelle, to complete the 
blockade, 263. Supplies the covenanters in Scotland with money, 

37. The conclufion of his adminiſtration, and death, vii. 247. 

Richmond, Henry earl of, carried into Britain by the earl of Pembroke, 
on the eſtabliſhment of the York family in Edward IV. iii. 251. His 
pedigree, 285. Meaſures taken for his ſafe cuſtody by Edward, 286. 


Edward diſappointed in a ſcheme for getting. him into his power, 
287. Overtures for his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 291. 


Makes unſucceſsful attempts for a deſcent on England, 292. His 

arty exhort him to another ſpeedy attempt, is. Lands at Milford- 
Coven, 293+ Battle of. Boſworth, 295. Richard III. killed, 46. See 
Henry V1I. | 


Treland, iv. 122. Dies, 163, ate. 

Ridley, biſhop of London, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the prin- 
ceſs Mary, iv. 347. Is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
376. Is ſent under a ſtrong guard to Oxford, to debate on tranſub- 
ſtantiation, 385. Is burnt for hereſy, together with biſhop Latimer, 


14. 

Right, See Petition of Right. 

Rinuccini, is, by the pope, ſent nuncio to the Iriſh catholics, vii. 161. 
Excites the Iriſh to break the pacification concluded with Ormond, 
162. Is driven out of Ireland, 163. 

Riots, a ſevere ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 340. 

Rip pon, treaty of, between Charles I. and the Scots covenanters, vi. 358. 
Is adjourned to London, 361. | 

Rivers, earl of, uncle to Edward V. entruſted with the care of his perſon, 
iii. 268. His character, 18. The firſt who introduced the art of print- 
ing into England, 16. note. Arraſted by the duke of Glouceſter, while 
conducting the young king to London, 270, Murdered in Pom- 
fret-caſtle, 272. ; 

Rizzio, David, ſome account of his introduction to the court of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, v. 95. His promotion and character, 18. Excites 
the jealouſy of Narnley, the queen's huſband, 96. Incurs the hatred of 

| | the 


„ duke of, natural ſon of Henry VIII. made lord-lieutenant of 
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tbe proteſtants, 6. A conſpiracy formed againſt him by the chancellor 
Morton, 97. Is aſſaſſinated in the queen's preſence, 98. 
Robbery, initance of the general practice of, at the time of Henry III. 
ii. 227. 

Robert Ii. king of Scotland, his character, iii. 75, His ſon taken pri- 
ſoner by Henry IV. of England, 16. Dies of grief, 6. | 
————, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, his character, i. 272. 286. 
| Revolts againſt his father, 273. Extraordinary rencounter between him 

and his father, 274. Reconciled to him, 275. Returns to England, 
and repulſes the Scots, 16. Succeeds to the duchy of Normandy, 286, 
Mortgages his dominions to his brother, and enters the cruſade, 29 . 
His reputation in the cruſade, 312. How he loſt the kingdom of Eng. 
land, z6. Returns, and invades England, 319. Enters into an ac- 
commodation with his brother Henry I. 32r. Diſtreſſed by his re- 
miſſneſs, 322. | | | 
Rochelle, Pennington ordered to aſſiſt in the reduction of, deſerts, and fails 
back to England, vi. 208, A ſquadron ſent by the Dutch againſt, 209. 
Buckingham brings a fleet and forces to aſüſt the town, and is igno- 
rantly refuſed admittance, 235. The, blockade effected by throwing a 
mole acroſs the harbour, 263. Is forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 264. 
Rochford, lord, brother to queen Anne Boleyn, is accuſed by his wife of 
intimacy with his ſiſter, iv. 155. Is confined by the king's order, 157. 
Is tried, together with the queen, 159. Is condemned, 160, 
——, Yiſcounteſs of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII. 
iv. 155. Conducts the ſecret amours of queen Catherine Howard, 
220. Is beheaded, together with the queen, 221. | 
. the caſtle of, taken from the barons by king John, and the com- 
mon men of the garriſon hanged, ii. gz. 
Rochefter, earl of, a character of his poems, viii. 336. 
Rockingham, a ſynod ſummoned there by William Rufus, to depoſe An- 
ſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1. 303. 
Rocrey, defeat of the Spaniards there by the prince of Conde, vii. 


251. | 
Rod. ip, a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to 
© negotiate with the Catholics in England, v. 195. Is engaged by the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador to diiturb the government, in favour of Mary 
queen of Scots, 196. The duke of Norfolk enters into his ſcheme, 
197. Goes to Rome to mature his deſign, 18. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, cauſe of his confpiring againſt William the 
- 443 "hy 1. 263. His eſtate forfeited, and himſelf confined for 
ife, 266. | 

L —, archbiſhop of York, crowns prince Henry, when aſſociated with 
his father Henry II. i. 412. Suſpended at Becket's inſtigation, 413- 
"Complains to the king, and the conſequences of this complaint, 415. 
Circumſtances of a quarrel between him and Richard archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 469. 1 | 
Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt for hereſy, iv. 412, 
Reile the Dane, his hiſtory, i. 136. Makes inroads into France, 137. 
"Settles in Neuſtria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 
138. His prudent government, 139. See Normandy, | 


Romans, 


% 
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Romans, their firſt arrival in Britain, i. 6. Subdue it all except Cala. 
nia, 10. Abandon it, 12. Refuſe aſſiſtance to the Britons, 13. 

Rome, reflections on the policy of the court of, i. 330. The venal prin- 
ciples of the court of, at the early period of Henry III. his reign, 
ii. 168. Church of, when at the ſummit of its „ 229. A 
character of the decretals of pope Gregory IX. #6. Remarks on 
the new orders inſtituted by, 16. Our literary obligations to the 
ancient clergy of, iii. 297, The bad principles on which the church 
of, is founded, iv. 31. Its encroachments on civil authority, #5, 
Favourable however to the reſtoration of the arts, 33. Conſe- 
quence of the ſale of indulgences by pope Leo X. 35. See Luther 
and Reformation. Its authority renounced by the Engtit convo- 
cation and parliament, 119. Reflections on this event, 121. Se 
Reformation. City of, taken and ſacked by the Imperial troops, 
iv. 69. 

Rood of Grace, a miraculous crucifix, the artifice of, expoſed at Paul's 
croſs, by Kilſey biſhop of Rocheſter, iv. 180. 

Roper, Sir Anthony, is fined by the ſtar-chamber, for converting arable 

land to paſture, vi. 303. | 

Roſe, red and white, party diſtinctions of the houſes of Lancaſter and 
York, iii. 217. Remarks on the confuſed hiſtory of the wars bes 

tween, 234. | 

Roſewel, a preſbyterian preacher, his proſecution for treaſonable words, 
viii. 201. * 

Rojni, marquis of, miniſter to Henry IV. of France, comes over to Do- 
ver to confer with queen Elizabeth, v. 433. Diſcovers Elizabeth to 
have entertained the ſame views with Henry, of eſtabliſhing a new 
ſyſtem of policy in Europe, 434. 1s ſent ambaſſador from Henry IV. 
of France to king James, on has acceſſion, vi. 6. Propoſes to James 
a league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 7. Concludes a treaty with 
James for the ſupport of the United Provinces, #6. 

| Rowen, beſieged and taken by Philip of France, ii. 53. The king of Na- 
varre mortally wounded at the ſiege of, v. 71. Is taken by Montmos» 
rency, and the garriſon put to the ſword, 75. | 

Roundheads, the appellation of, when, and to whom given, vi. 464. 

2 battle of, between lord Wilmot and Sir William Wal- 
er, vi. 519. 

Routiers. See Brabangons. 

Rexborough, James II. of Scotland killed at the fiege of, iii. 220. 

Royal Society, the firſt inſtitution of, viii. 332. 

Rufus. See William Rufus. 

Rump parliament, the reſtoration of the long one ſo termed. See Parlia- 
ment. 

Runnemede, the great charter of Engliſh liberties ſigned there by kin 
John, ii. 84. The principal heads of this charter, 85, Remark: 
upon it, 88. See Charter. 

Rupert, prince, ſon of the elector palatine, offers his ſervice to Charles I- 
and commands a body of horſe for bim, vi. 505. Defeats a party of 
Eſſex's army at Worceſter, is. Defeats the left wing of Efſex's army 
at e Surpriſes Eſſex, and carries off booty and pri- 
ſoners, 520. Is ſent weſtward to join the Corniſh troops, 322. — - 

riſtol, 
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Btiſtol, 523. Obliges the parliamentary forces to retire from Newark, 
 vii..9; . Marches to the relief of York, 11. Engages raſhly in the 
battle of Marſton- moor, where he is defeated, 16. Urges the battle 
of Naſeby, 56. Retires to Briſtol, 60. Capitulates; is diſmiſſed by 
the king, and leaves England, 61. Commands the ſquadron which 
doſerted to Charles II. and is haraſſed by admiral Blake, 204. Takes 
refuge in France, 205. Commands under the duke of York againſt 
the Dutch, 402. Joins Albemarle during bis cdgagement with Tromp 
and de Ruyter, 412. Obtains the command of the Engliſh fleet, 
506. Engages the Dutch on their own coaſt, 13. Another action, 76, 
Another at the mouth of the Texel, 508. Is appointed one of the 
privy-council, viii. 102. His death, 204. Was the inventor of 
- etching, 326. 
Rufjell, lord, ſuppreſſes an inſurrection in Devonſhire, excited to oppoſe the 
reformation, iv. 330. Is created earl of Bedford, 339. See Bedford. 
. lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refuſes to accept 
any preſent from that court, viii. 43, zcte. Is made one of the privy- 
council to Charles II. 102. Reſigns, 123. His character, ib. Enters 
into the duke of Monmouth's confpiracy, 182. Is ſent to the Tower, 
188. Tried, 189. Is condemned, 193. ls executed, 195. 

Ruthven, lord, aſſiſts with others in aſſaſſinating David Rizzio, v. g7. 

» governor of Plymouth for the parliament, is defeated by the 

royaliſts on Bradoc Down, vi. 518. 

Ratland, earl of, created duke of Albemarle by Richard II. ini. 33. De- 

.- graded, 48. Conſpires againſt Henry IV. and betrays his aſſociates, 
63. Summary view of his treacherous behaviour, 64. Killed at the 
battle of Azincour, being then duke of York, 102, 

Ruyter. See De Rayter. 

Rye. bonſe- plot, hiſtory of, viii. 186, 


8. 


A. Don Pantaleon, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, hanged by 
Cromwel for aſſaſſination, vii. 237. 
adler, Sir Ralph, ambaſſador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scot- 
land, concludes a treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, 
the infant-queen of Scotland, iv. 233. His retinue inſulted, at the 
inſtigation of cardinal Beaton, 234. His demand of the ſtipulated 
hoſtages, evaded by Arran, the regent, b. Orders the Scots priſoners. 
on parole to return to England, 15. Is made counſellor to the regency 
of Edward VI. 282. Aſſiſts in reſtoring the advantage to the Engliſh, 
- at the battle of Pinkey, 304. Is appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for determining the cauſe between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray, 
- theregent, v. 134. | | | 
Safety, committee of, elected, vii. 304. General Monk's artful beha- 
viour to, 312. | 7 
Saladin, king of Egypt, his character, ii. 457. Recovers Paleſtine from 
the cruſaders, ib. Acre taken from him by the Chriſtians, 15. Is de- 
- feated by the Chriſtians under Richard I. of England, 20. Concludes 
a truce with Richard, 21. Review of his conduct in this war, #5. 


Dies, 22. Inſtance of his philoſophy, 7. g 
2% E Salick 
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Salick law of ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the foundation of, 

. traced, ii. 389. Attempted to be introduced into the Engliſh go- 
vernment by Henry IV. in. 79. Revennd at the inſtance of the 
houſe of commons, 80. 

Saliſbury, an inſurrection of royaliſts — under the protectorate, ho 
proclaim Charles II. vii. 243. 

———, earl of, natural brother to king John, commands the Engliſh 
fleet againſt Philip of T rance, 2 and deſtroys his ſhips in their harbour, 
ji. 74. 

ets, counteſs of, miſtreſs to Edward III. the dropping of her garter, 
ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of inſtituting the order of the garter, ii. 


448. 
——, carl of, belieges Orleans, i iii. 138. Killed before the town, 


I 
kb. 4} earl of, inſtances of generalſhip in, at the battle of Blore- 

' heath, iii. 204. Taken by. queen Margaret at the battle of 1 

field, and beheaded, 20g. 

, Counteſs of, mother of cardinal Pole, i is attainted nnd con- 
demned by parliament, but reprieved, iv. 198. Executed, 273. 

, ſecretary Cecil created earl of, by James I. vi. 5. Cauſes 
which procured his promotion, 1. Procures the diſmiſſion of his 
former aſſociates, 1. Communicates to the king the hints he re- 
ceived of the 'gun-powder. plot, 34. Is made treaſurer, 46. Ex- 
poſtulates with the parliament on the king” s neceſſities, ib, Invents 
the title of baronet, to ſupply James with money by the ſale of it, 


71 

Salle is deſtroyed by an Engliſh fleet, vi. 306. 

Sanchez, king of Navarre, inſtance of his confidence in the juſtice of 
Henry II. of England, i. 467, His daughter Berengaria married to 
Richard I. ii. 12. 

Sandilands, Sir James, is ſent. from the parliament to queen Mary in 
France, to obtain a ratification of their proceedings in reformiog re- 
ligion, v. 39. 

Sandwich, earl of, fails in attempting to ſeize the Dutch Eaſt India 
fleet, in the Daniſh harbours, vii. 406. Is killed at the battle of 
Solebay, 435. 

Sangubar, lord, executed for aſſaſſination, vi. 61. 

Santa Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command the Spaniſh Armada, 
v. 333. Dies, 339. 

Santa Cruz, a Spaniſh fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admiral Blake, 
vii. 2 

Sawille, Sir John, a . commoner againſt the court, is promoted 
and ennobled by king James I. vi. 117. 

Savoy, a conference there, between twelve biſhops and twelve preſby- 
terian miniſters, vii. 36g. 

——, Philibert duke of. See Philibert, 

Sautrt, William, rector of St. Olythe, the firſt perſon burnt in Eng- 
land for hereſy, iii. 65. 

Saxons, national character of, i. 18. Arrive in Britain under Hengiſt 
and Horſa, 19. Subdue Britain, and ſettle there, 20. Their con- 


quelts in Britain, very ruinous to che country, 26. Throw back = 
the 


2 


- 
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"the Britiſh improvements into ancient barbarity, 55. After ſubduing 
- the Britons, war againſt each other, 27. Difficulty of continuing 


their hiſtory, and why, 28. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 
1. Made but flow improvement in arts in England, 60. Their 
digorry and ſuperſtition, 61. Their gradual eccleſiaſtical ſubjection 


to the ſee of Rome, traced, ib. Their theological diſputes, 63. 


Reduced 'to deſpair by the ravages of the Danes, 79. Admit the 


Danes to ſettle with them after defeating them, 83. Their monks 


charaQeriſed, 110. Their affected auſterities, 113. Oppoſed by 
the ſecular clergy, 114. Review of the Saxon government in Eng- 
land, 298. The ſucceſſion of their princes, how regulated, 199. 
Account of their Wittenagemot, or national council, 201. Fart 
and Alderman, ſynonimous appellations among, #5. note. Their go- 


vernment ariſtocratical, toward the time of the Norman conqueſt, 


--204. State of popular liberty among, 208. Several orders of men 
among, #6. Their courts of juſtice, 212. State of legiſlation among, 


214. Their criminal law, 215. Their military force, 225. Public 
revenues, ib. Value of money among, 226. Their manners in- 
quired into, 229. Finally ſubdued by William duke of Normandy, 


193. 231. See Harold, and William. Their laws compared with 


the civil law, iti. 300. 


Saxony, Maurice elector of. See Maurice. | * 
Scandal and reproach, inſtances of the ſevere puniſhment of, by the court 


* 


of ſtar- chamber, vi. 303. 


Scone, the famous ſtone there, on which the kings of Scotland were 


£ 


anointed, carried to London by Edward I. ii. 282. Robert Bruce 
crowned there, 317. Edward Baliol crowned there, 385. 


cotland, and Scots, the Scots and PiQts invade Britain, i. 13. King 


Conftantine defeated by Athelſtan king of England, 104, 105. King 
Duncan killed by Macbeth, 168. Macbeth killed, and Malcolm re- 
ſtored, 55. King William taken priſoner by Henry II. does _— 
with all his nobility, for his ranſom, 443. The vaſſalage of, ſold by 
Richard I. to raiſe money for his cruſade, ii. 6. Remarks on the an- 
cient hiſtory of, 245. Alexander III. king of, marries the ſiſter of 
Edward I. 16. Dies, 246. Is ſucceeded by Margaret of Norway, 
ib, Guardians appointed during her infancy, i6, A treaty of mar- 
riage negotiated between her and prince Edward of England, ib. 


She dies on her paſſage to Scotland, 247. Competitors for the 


crown of, 248. 255. Their claims referred to the deciſion of Ed- 
ward I. of England, 250. An 7 2 into the nature of the homage 
done by the kings of, to thoſe of England, 251. The parliament 


of, and the competitors for the crown, attend the ſummons of Edward 


to Norham, ſouth of the Tweed, 253. Edward aſſerts his right to 


diſpoſe of the crown, as liege of the kingdom, ib. The fortreſſes in, 


delivered up to Edward, 256. The barons and prelates ſwear fealty 
to him, 257. Edward decides in favour of John Baliol's right to the 


crown, 258. Baliol ſwears fealty to Edward, and is pu in poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom, ib. The Scots, and their new king, provoked 


at Edward's acts of uſurpation over them, 259. Aſſign a council 


10 carry on the adminiſtration, and aſſemble an army to oppoſe 


the forces of Edward, 280. Berwic taken by Edward, and the 


garriſon 
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| Farriſon- put to the ſword, 231. The Scots defeated by earl War- 
nne, and the caſtle of Dunbar ſurrendered to Edward, 713. Roxbo- 
rough taken, 16. Edinburgh, and the whole country, ſubdued, 282. 
Baliol ſwears fealty to him, #5. Baliol carried priſoner to London, 
and committed to the Tower, 283. Earl Warrenne left governor of, 
15. The Scots abandoned by Philip of France, in conſequence of 
his treaty with Edward, _ Warrenne, returning to England, 
leaves the adminiſtration in the hands of Ormeſby and Creflingham, 
98. Their oppreſſions of the Scots, 16. The Scots rife againſt the 
Euglim, under William Wallace, 299. Gain a victory over War- 
renne, 301. Wallace made regent, 302. The regeney given to 
the ſteward, and Cuming of Badenoch, on Wallace's reſignation, 
303- The Scots army defeated by Edward at Falkirk, 304. Apply 
to France for ſuccour, but are refuſed, 306. Engage pope Boniface 
in their intereſt, 307. John de Segrave, left guardian of, by Ed- 
ward, who is defeated by the Scots, 309. Is again ſubdued by 
Edward, 310. Young Robert Bruce arrives in Scotland, and ſpirits 
up the nobility to a revolt, 314. Bruce is crowned at Scone; 317. 
He reduces the Engliſh in Scotland, and is acknowledged by the 
whole country, 337. Bruce defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 340. 
The independency of, eſtabliſhed by this victory, 341. He invades 
England on the death of Edward II. 372. The nature of the war 
— by the Scots, and their army, deſcribed, 373. Death of Ro- 
bert Bruce, and acceſſion of his ſon David, 381. State of, at this 
riod, 383. The earl of Marre appointed regent on the death of 
urray, 18. Marre defeated and ſlain by Edward Baliol, 384. He 
is crowned at Scone, 385. Is ronted by Sir Archibald Douglas, and 
flies to England, ib. las defeated by Edward III. of England, 
and Edward Baliol reſtored, 388. He is acknowledged no longer 1 
than protected by the preſence of the Engliſh king, 16. King David 1 
defeated and taken priſoner by queen — 440. Is ranſomed, ö 
461. An expreſs inquiry into the nature of the homage paid by the f 
kings of, to thoſe of England, 501. The Scots obtain aſſiſtance from | 
France to invade England, and their conduct in theſe incurſions, iii. 
12.  Diſoblige their allies, who return home, 13. Invade England 4 
again, but are worſted, 67. Battle of Homeldon, 68. Prince q 
James taken priſoner by Henry IV. and educated in England, 5;. 1 
Carried to France by Henry V. 114. The Scots army in France re- 
fuſe to obey their young king while in captivity, 16. James I. reſtored, | 1 
129. Murdered, ib. Affairs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and 4 
beginning of Edward IV. 219. State of, in the time of Henry VII. | 
2. James IV. receives and aſſiſts Perkin Warbec, 371. Marties 
argaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry, 386. The Scots routed at | 
the battle of Flouden, and James killed, 439. His queen Mar- i 
garet marries Douglas earl of 1 iv. 5. The duke of Albany 
called over to the regency, 6. The ſtate of, as it appeared to Al- 


en fd 0 


bany on his arrival, 16. Confufions in, on Albany's going over to 
France, 8. Reaſons in favour of alliances with France or England 
contraſted, 43. Extraordinary caſe of Patrick Hamilton burnt for | 
hereſy, 214. Friar Forreſt burnt, 215. The reformation ſpreads in, i 
216. Henry declares war againſt, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated 4 
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by che lords Hume and Huntley, 288. Battle of Solway, 223. 
Death of James V. 230. The infant queen Mary, contracted to 
prince Edward of England, 233. Invaded by Henry VIII. and 
Edinburgh burnt, 245. The Engliſh defeated at Ancram, 249. 
Is included in the peace of Campe between Henry and Francis, 
253- Hiſtory of Wiſhart the reformer, 295. Cardinal Beaton 
nated, 297. Its misfortunes at this time, owing to a ſucceſſion 
of minorities, 299. The duke of Somerſet prepares to proſecute 
the war with, ;5. His manifeſto, 300. The Scots prepare to repel 


- - » Somerſet, 302. Battle of Pinkey, 303. The young queen Mary 


ſent to France, 312. The earl of Arran reſigns the regency to 
the queen dowager, 439. The young queen Mary married to the 
dauphin, 440. Engliſh reformers protected there from the proſe- 
.  Cutions of queen Mary, v. 21. Account of the aſſociation called 
The Congregation of the Lord, 22. See Congregation, and Guiſe, 
Mary ef. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Settlement of the admini- 
ſtration during the queen's abſence by this treaty, 25. The catholic 
religion ſuppreſſed, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabhſhed by 
parliament, 38. Queen Mary arrives, on the death of her huſband, 
45. The queen expoſed to inſults for her adherence to the catholic 
religion, 47. The poverty of the reformed clergy there, 54. The 
. eccleſiaſtical benefices how aſſigned by the privy council, 55. 
Mary married to the lord Darnley, 89. A confederacy formed 
againſt Mary at Stirling, which is encouraged by Elizabeth, go. 
The rebels driven into England, 91. Murder of Darnley, 107. 
The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by parliament, with the queen's 
ſanction, 110, note. Mary married to Bothwel, 115. Reflections 
of the people on theſe events, ih. Mary impriſoned in Lochlevin 
. caſtle, 120. Mary forced to reſign the crown, and her fon James VI. 
crowned, 124. Arrival of Murray the regent, 125. Ihe ſettle- 
ment of the crown and ' adminiſtration confirmed by parliament, 
16. Battle of Langſide, 128. Mary flies to England, 7b. Her 
. cauſe examined before Engliſh commiſſioners, 135. 144. Murray 
the regent aſſaſſinated, 167. The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 
168. He is put to death by Murray's party, and the earl of Mar 
choſen, 202. Morton made regent on the death of Mar, 753. Dil- 
contents and factions againſt Morton, 230. Morton tried and exe- 
cuted, 232. A conſpiracy of nobles formed, who ſeize the young 
king James, 248. James eſcapes from them, 254. Earl of Arran 
_ degraded, 256. A defenſive alliance entered into between James 
and Elizabeth, 270, Queen Mary ſentenced to death by Engliſh 
_ commiſſioners, 299. And executed, 319. The hoſtile laws between 
and England, aboliſhed, vi. 41. The natural conſequences of their 
king ſucceeding to the crown of England, 82. View of the ſtate of 
religion there, 84. James obtains the juriſdiction of biſhops to be 
acknowledged, ib, The eſtabliſhment of epiſcopal authority and 
ceremonies. oppoſed, 16. The nature of the excommunication pro- 
nounced by the eccleſiaſtical courts in, 86. Behaviour of Black, mi- 
niſter of St. Andrews, 87. Seditious principles of the clergy there, 
88. Some of the refractory miniſters puniſhed on his acceſſion to the 
crown of England, jb, The general aſſembly ſubmit to regal and epil- 
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copal authority, 89. A court of high commiſſion erected, i5, Alter- 
cations between James and the clergy, 90. Conſequences of the 
influence of the nobility, and the abſence of the king, 320. Diſcon- 
tents of the inferior clergy there, 322. Introduction of the canons 
and liturgy, 325. A tumult-at Edinburgh on occaſion of the 
liturgy, 327. The covenant eſtabliſh:d, 329. Epiſcopacy aboliſhed 
by the general aſſembly, 334. The covenanters aſſiſted by cardinal 
Richelieu, 336. The covenanters raiſe forces, and ſecure the whole 
country, 16. Their zeal inflamed by Michelſon the propheteſs, 337. 
Charles marches with a force to Berwick, 329. A pacification con- 
cluded with the covenanters, 341. A letter from the malcontents to 
the king of France intercepted, 357. Another armament ſent againſt 
them, ib. The Scots army rout lord Conway at Newburn, 18. They 
take poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, 358. Treaty of Rippon, 16. Are at- 
tacked by Strafford, 360. The army diſbanded by the Engliſh houſe 
of commons, 423. Ihe lords of articles aboliſhed, on the arrival of 
Charles, 426. Reflections and views of the covenanters, on the 
breaking out of the civil war in England, 536. Send commiſſioners 
to the king at Oxford, to offer a mediation, 538. Summon, by their 
own authority, a convention of ſtates, 539. The ſolemn league and 


. covenant framed with the Engliſh commiſſioners, 540. Raiſe an 


army to aſſiſt the Engliſh parliament, 542. The king puts himſelf 
into the hands of the Scots army before Newark, vii. 73. Deliver 
up the king to the parliament for the payment of the arrears of the 
army, 79. Their commiſſioners affronted by the independent faction 
in the long parliament, 113. Their commiſſioners concert a treaty 
with the king, for arming in his favour, 116. Parties diſtinguiſhed 
there at this time, 76. The royaliſts defeated by Cromwel, 128. 
Charles II. proclaimed after his father's execution, 159, Com- 
miſſioners ſent to Breda, to propoſe terms to Charles, 173. Cruel 
and inſulting treatment and execution of Montroſe, 179. Treatment 
of Charles on his landing, 183. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 186. 
Battle of Dunbar, 190. Charles crowned at Scone, 192, Charles 
marches into England, 195. Is routed by Cromwel at Worceſter, 
196. Stirling-caltle reduced by Monk, and the records of the king- 
dom ſent to London, 207. Dundee and other towns taken, 16. 
The kingdom ſubmits to the commonwealth, 18. The civil ad- 
miniſtration of, under the proteQorate of Oliver Cromwel, 266. 
The forts raſed and troops diſbanded by Charles II. on his re- 
ſtoration, 365. A parliament, 16. Prelacy tacitly reſtored, 366, 
Sharp made archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 367. Trial and execution 
of Argyle and others, 16. Lord Lorn condemned, but pardoned by 
the king, 438. Proceedings of parliament, 439. Arbitrary impo- 
fition of fines under the act of indemnity, 16. Diſorders occaſioned 
by the re-eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, 440. And by violent meaſures 
to ſuppreſs conventicles, 442. Inſurreftion and renewal of the 
covenant, 443. The inſurgents routed by Dalziel, #6, Cruel 
execution of the covenanters, 444. 'The attempts to reconcile the 
people to epiſcopacy without effect, viii. 49. A parliament, 50. 
Severe law againſt conventicles, 52. The arbitrary adminiſtration 
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of Lauderdale, 53. Caſe of Mitchel, 54. Archbiſhop Sharp mur- 
dered, 114. A parliament held by the duke of York, 167, Con- 
demnation of the earl of Argyle, 169. Cruel perſecution of the 
covenanters, 171. Two women drowned for not abjuring the de- 
Claration, 174. A declaration of indulgence publiihed by James II. 
259. Revolts againſt James, on the coming over of the prince of 
Orange, 300. The convention ſummoned by the prince, makes a 
tender of the crown to him and his princeſs, 309. 


Scriptures, a tranſlation of, made by Tindal the reformer, iv. 131. 
See Bible. | | 
Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occaſions levied by 


the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 127. None levied by Edward I. 323. 
Sea fights. See under the names of the reſpective commanders, 
Secretaries of fate, a liſt of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 155. 

During that of Charles I. vii. 153. 

Sedgmeor, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth and the earl of 

Feverſham, viii. 229. 


Sedley, Mrs. her influence over James IT. viii. 219. 


Sezgrave, John de, appointed guardian of Scotland by Edward I, 
11. zog. Is defeated by the Scots, 16. | 
Self-denying ordinance paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 27. 


Seneffe, battle of, between the prince of Orange and the prince of 


Condé, viii. 9. 


Severus, emperor, completes Adrian's rampart, i. 10. This rampart 


erected of ſtone, 13. | 

Seymour, lady late, maid of honour to queen Anne Boleyn, attracts 
the notice of Henry VIII. iv. 156. Is married to the king the next 
day after Anne Boleyn's execution, 162. Is brought to bed of a ſon 
(afterward Edward VI.), and dies, 176. 

——, Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made earl of Hertford, 
iv. 176. Commands the forces of Henry VIII. in an invaſion of 
Scotland, and burns Edinburgh, 245. Is ſent with forces over to 
Calais, 253. Is appointed one of the regency during the minority 
of Edward VI. 282. Is choſen protector by the regency, 283. Is 
created duke of Somerſet, 284. See Somer/er. 


Az lord, ſecond ſon of the protector Somerſet, commands a 


ſquadron ſtationed at Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma from 
Joining the Spaniſh armada, v. 335. | 

— —, Sir Francis, his ſpeech at the opening of the third parliament 
of Charles I. vi. 241. | 

—— —, Sir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. iv. 283. Is created lord Seymour, 
and high admiral, 285. His character, 314. Marries the queen- 
dowager, 16. Cabals againſt his brother the protector, during bis 
abſence in Scotland, 16. Forms a party in parliament againſt the 
protector, 315. Is intimidated, and deſires a reconciliation with his 
brother, 75. Addreſſes the lady Elizabeth, after the queen dowager's 
death, 7. Is committed to the Tower, 218, Is examined by the 
council, 16. Is attainted by parliament, 319. Is executed, 320. 

Sforza, Francis, obtains the inveſtiture of Milan, iv. 98. See Milan. 

. p Shafteſbury, 


— 


IND EX. 
Shafteſbury, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, earl of, his hint of ſhutting up 


the exchequer, carried to the king by Sir Thomas Clifford, vii. 47;. 
Is made chancellor, 478. His ſpeech to parliament on the Dutch 

war, 500. Iſſues writs for ſupplying vacant ſeats in parliament, 502. 
Deſerts the court, and joins the country party, 505. 1s diſmiſſed 
from being chancellor, 512. Is ſent to the Tower for diſputing the 
legality of the parliament after a twelvemonth's prorogation, viii. 26. 
Flatters the duke of Monmouth with hopes of the ſucceſſion, 95. Is 
made preſident of the council, 102. Is removed by the king, 123. 
Preſents the duke of York, as a popiſh recuſant, to the grand jury of 
Middleſex, 127. Is accuſed of treaſon, but acquitted, 166. Inſti- 
gates the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 183. Retires to Holland, 
and dies, 184. His character, 16. 

Shakeſpeare, ſcarcely any mention of civil liberty to be found in his 
hiſtorical plays, v. 469, nete. A character of his dramatic writings, 
vi. 191. Compared with Jonſon, 192. 

Sharp, a Scots preſbyterian commiſſioner, abandons their cauſe, and is 
made archbiſhop of St. Andrews, vii. 367. His cruelty towards the 

covenanters, 444. Is ſhot at by Mitchel, viii. 54. Is murdered, 114. 

———, Dr. is ſuſpended by the court of high commiſſion, in the reign 

of James II. for preaching againſt popery, viii. 255. | 

Shaw, Dr. procured by the duke of Glouceſter to declare his brother 
Edward illegitimate, in a ſermon at St. Paul's, iii. 277. III ſucceſs 
of this ſcheme, 278. | 

Sheep, the number of, reſtricted by ſtatute, iv. 277. Sir Thomas More's 
cenſure of the exceſſive breeding of, 328. | 

Sherfield, recorder of Saliſbury, is — 56-407 in the ſtar-chamber for 
breaking a painted church window, vi. 290. 

Sheri, the primitive nature of their office, ii. 270. 

Ship-money, firſt levied in England, i. 142. Impoſed on occafion of 
the Spanith invaſion, v. 461. Firſt levied by Charles I. vi. 225, Is 
extended over the whole kingdom, 301. Trial of John Hambden, 
for refuſing to pay it, 315. The ſheriffs voted delinquents for 
aſſeſſing it, by the commons, 372. Is declared illegal, 380. 

Shipping, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 496. Cauſe of its 
decay at that time, 18. See Navy. 

Shirley, Dr. and Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, great diſ- 
putes between the two houſes, occaſioned by, viii. 14. 

Shore, Jane, accuſed by the duke of Glouceſter in council, iii. 274. 
Remarks on the accounts given of her, 76. note. Her hiſtory, 276. 

Shrewſbury, battle of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, iii. 71. 

„ Counteſs of, her ſcandalous reports of queen Elizabeth, 

communicated to Elizabeth by Mary queen of Scots, v. 506. 

, earl of, is added to the privy council for the confideration 

of the caſe of Mary queen of Scots, v. 144. Mary committed to 

his cuſtody at Tedbury, 146. She is removed from his care on ac- 
count of his indulgence to her, 258. Is appointed to attend on her 

execution, 311. 

, earl of, renounces the catholic religion, and joins the prince 


M m 2 Sicily, 


of Orange, viii, 284. 
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Sicily, tranſactions of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, 


during their wintering there, on their way to the cruſade, ii, 9. The 
pope's conteſts with the emperor Frederic concerning, 171, Is 
fred, by the pope, to Richard earl of Cornwal, who refuſes it, 7b. 
Is accepted by Henry III. for his ſecond ſon Edmond, 172. The 
heavy debt incurred by Henry, in aſſerting this grant, 16. A cruſade 
publiſhed againſt, by the pope, 173. Warts 

Sidney, Algernon, ſecretly negotiates with France, and receives bribes 
and preſents from that court, viii. 43, note. Enters into the duke of 
Monmouth's conſpiracy, 185. Review of his life and character, 196. 
Is tried, 18. His defence, 197. Is executed, 198. 

., Sir Henry, lord deputy of Ireland, reuuces Shan Oneale, 
v. 399. His vigilant adminiſtration, 16. 

., Sir Philip, writes to queen Elizabeth, to diſſuade her from 
marrying the duke of Anjou, v. 244. Is made governor of Fluſhing, 
273. His death and character, 276. 

Sigebert, king of Eaſt Anglia, reſtores Chriſtianity in his kingdom, and 
ſaid to found the univerſity of Cambridge, i. 46. 

———, king of Weſſex, depoſed for his bad adminiſtration, i. 55, His 
baſe ingratitude to his protector, 16. Revenged upon him, 56. 

Sigefert, a Northumbrian pirate, routed by Alfred, i. 89. 

Silver. See Money. 

 Simier, is ſent over by the duke of Anjou, to proſecute his ſuit with 
queen Elizabeth, v. 239. His art in rendering his converſation 

agreeable to her, 240. Diſcovers Leiceſter's marriage to the queen, 

jb. Is taken under the queen's immediate protection, on Leiceſter's 
attempting his life, 16. . 

S:mnel, Lambert, a baker's ſon, becomes the inſtrument of Simon the 
prieſt to diſturb the government of Henry VII. iii. 323. Opens his 
pretenſions in Ireland, as earl of Warwic, which revolts under him, 

25. Crowned at Dublin, as Edward VI. 75. Receives forces from 

the ducheſs of Burgundy, 328. Invades England, 329. Defeated 

at the battle of Stoke, 16. Becomes ſcullion to the king, and is 
promoted to be his falconer, 330. 

Simon, Richard, a prieſt, concerts the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, 
againſt Henry VII. iii. 323. Carries his pupil to Ireland, which 
revolts, 325. Why only confined, on Simnel's overthrow, 330. 

Sinclair, Oliver, favourite of fames V. appointed to the command of the 
Scots army, iv. 329. Is defeated by the Engliſh at Solway, 16. 

Sindercome, is condemned for attempting the life of Oliver Cromwel, 
vii. 282. Poiſons himſelf, 284. 

Sirnames, when introduced into England, 11. 140. 

Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, appointed king of Northumberland, by 
Athelſtan, i. 104. Pate of his ſons, 76. | 

Sizward, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, 1. 168. 

Six articles, law of. See Articles. | 

Skinner, applies to the houſe of lords for redreſs againſt the Eaſt India 
company, and is taken into cuſtody by the commons, vii. 454. 

Slaves, or villains, how conſidered among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 211. 

Two kinds of, 16. ; | 


1.5 Smalcalde, 
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Smalcalde, a league of the proteſtant princes of Germany formed there, 
iv. 99. Money remitted to the league by Henry VIII. 142. 

Smyrna fleet, Dutch, attacked by Sir Robert Holmes, vii. 478. 

Society, civil, more probity to be found in, than among rude and bar» 
barous nations, i. 222. | 

Sodalitium, or Saxon bond of compact, deſcribed, i. 206. 

Soldiers, common, their pay in the time of Edward III. ii. 497, note. 
Whence their chief emojuments aroſe, 16. R 

Solebay, battle of, between the Engliſh and French fleets, and De Ruiter 
the Dutch ad miral, vii. 485. ; 

Sokway, battle of, between the Engliſh and Scots, iv. 229. 

Solyman, ſultan, conquers Hungary, and hefieges Vienna, iv. 99. 

Somerſet, duke of, governor of Normandy, obliged to ſurrender Rouen, 
and the reſt af the province, to Charles VII. ii. 176. Succeeds the 
duke of Saffolk in his influence with Henry VI, and his queen, 188. 
Sent to the Tower, 199. Killed at the firſt battle of St. Alban's, 
200. 

——, the earl of Hertford, protector during the minority of Ed- 
ward VI. created duke of, iv. 284. Procures his authority to be con- 
firmed by patent, 286. Favours the eſtabliſh ment of the reformation, 

288. Appoints a viſitation of dioceſes, 291. Makes preparation for 
the war with Scotland, 299. Publiſhes a manifeſto, zoo. Advances 
toward Edinburgh, 301. Defeats the Scots at the battle of Pinkey, 
303. Leaves Warwic to treat for an accommodation, and returns 
to England, 306. Calls a parliament, 56. Paſſes laws favourable 
to the reformation, 307. Suppreſſes ſome popiſh ceremonies, 308. 
Orders Haddington to be fortified and garriſoned, 310. Is informed 
of his brother's cabals againſt him, 314. Commits him to the 

Tower, and orders a proſecution of him, 318. Signs the warrant 
for his execution, 320. Appoints a commiſſion to inquire concern- 
ing incloſures, 329. Inſorrections of the people, 13. Endeavours 
at an alliance with the emperor, but is diſappointed, 333. Is op- 
poſed in his intention to conclude a peace with France and Scotland, 
334. His haughty exertion of his authority excites cabals againſt 
him, 335- Becomes obnoxious for courting popular favour, 16. 
Demoliſhes churches, to build a palace with the materials, 336. A 
conſpiracy formed againſt him at Ely-houſe, 16. Removes.ine king 
to Windſor, and prepares for his defence, 337. Is deſerted by all 
but Paget and Cranmer, and deſpairs, is. Is ſent to the Tower, 
338. Confeſſes on his knees before the council, the charges laid 
againſt him; is deprived of his offices, and fined, 340. Is re- admitted 
to the council, z6. Marries his daughter to the lord Dudley, ſon to 
Warwic, 18. The ſchemes of Northumberland to ruin him, 351. 
Is arreſted, together with his ducheſs and friends, id. The charges 
againſt him, 15 Is tried, 352. Executed, 353. His character, and 
reflections on his fate, #6. | | 

———-, Carre, viſcount Rocheſter, created earl of, vi. 70. Is inſti- 
gated by his lady to procure Sir Thomas Overbury to be poiſoned, 
16. Is ſtung with remorſe, and declines in the king's favour, 75. 
Is convicted of Overbury's death, 77. Is pardoned, and dies in ob- 


ſcurity, 78. 
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Southampton, Wriotheſely, chancellor, and one of the regency, during 
the minority of Edward VI. created earl of, iv. 284. Puts the great 
ſeal in commiſſion, 285. Is deprived of the chancellorſhip, and re- 
moved from the council, 286. Is te- admitted to the council, and 
cabals with Warwic againſt the protector, 336. Enters into a plot 
againſt him at Ely-houſe, 337. Retires from the council, and dies 
of vexation, 339. i 

„ earh of, attends the earl of Eſſex to Ireland, who makes him 
general of horſe, v. 404. Is diſplaced by the queen's orders, 406. 
Enters into Eſſex's conſpiracy at Drury-houſe, 423. Is tried with 
Eflex, and condemned, 427. Is ſpared, but detained in priſon, 432. 

Spain, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, iii 333. See 
Ferdinand of Arragon. Leagues with the Italian ſtates againſt France, 
368. Obtains poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, 414. Death of 
Ferdinand, and acceſſion of his grandſon Charles, iv. 12. See Charles V. 
Acquires the final poſſeſſion of Navarre, 25. The kingdom of, re- 
ſigned by the emperor Charles V. to his fon Philip, 425. See 
Philip II. Charles retires to the monaſtery of St. Juſt, in Eſtremadura, 
z6. Victory of St. Quintin, 434. Peace of Cateau Cambreſis, v. 16, 
Philip vows to ſpend his life in the extirpation of hereſy, 65. His 
cruel perſecution of heretics, 16. Its flouriſhing ſtate and power at 
this time, 172. The invincible armada fitted out for the conqueſt of 
England, 333. This fleet deſtroyed, 343. Cadiz taken and plun- 
dered by the Engliſh, 380. The harbour of Cerimbra attacked, and 
a rich carrack taken there, 444. Peace concluded with England, vi. 
27. Acknowledges the- independency of the United Provinces, and 
concludes a truce with them for twelve years, 44. Arrival of prince 

narles there, to proſecute his marriage with the Infanta, 133. The 
match broke off by Buckingham, 137. Acknowledges the republican 
government of England, vii. 250. The Engliſh ambaſſador murdered 
there by baniſhed royaliſts, 15. Revolt of Portugal, and other ill ſuc- 
ceſſes, 251. Declares war againſt England, on the ſeizure of Jamaica, 
255. The galieons taken and deſtroyed at Cadiz, 257, A fleet 
burnt in Santa Cruz harbour, 16. War with France, 431. Its ſitua- 
tion at the time of the congreſs of Nimeguen, and motives of haſten- 
ing the treaty there, viii. 22. The treaty of Nimeguen concluded, 
6. Declares war againſt France, 206. 
S;alato, archbiſhop of, comes to England, turns proteſtant, eſcapes to 
Italy, and dies in confinement, vi. 197. 

Steaker of the Houſe of Commons, firſt appointment of, iii. 3. 

Spenſer, his character as a poet, v. 492. x a 

Spenſer. See Deſpencer. / 

Sprague, admiral Sir Edward, is killed in the engagement with the 
Dutch at the mouth of the Texel, vii. 509. | 

Spurs, battle of, between the troops of Henry VIII. and the duke of 
Longueville, 111. 435» 

St. Allan's, the monaſtery of, by whom endowed, i. 49. Obſervations 

on the petition of the borough of, to parliament, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. ii. 508. Battle of, between Henry VI. and Richard duke 
of York, iii. 200. Between queen Margaret, and the cart of War- 
wic, 210. | 


S.. 


Sr. Andrews, Wiſhart the reformer burnt there, by cardinal Beaton, 
iv. 297. The cardinal aſſaſſinated there, 18. Is ſurrendered to the 
queen dowager of Scotland, 299. Curious reſolution of a ſcholaſtic 
debate there, by the ſub-prior's ſervant, 460. Walter Mill burnt 
there, v. 23. A meeting of biſhops and clergy ſummoned there by 
king James, vi. go. | 

„ prior of, attends the queen regent of Scotland, in her en- 
deavour to ſuppreſs the riots of the reformers, v. 27. Joins the aſſo- 
ciation termed the Congregation of the Lord, 30. 

St. Aubin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and the French, 
iii. 342. 


St. Bartholomew, maſſacre of the Hugonots at Paris, on the eve of that 


day, v. 205. 

St. Dennis, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency, and the 
prince of Condé, v. 186. Battle of, between the prince of Orange, 
and mareſchal Luxembourg, viii. 46. : 

St. Diſfer taken by the emperor Charles V. iv. 247. 

St. Edmonſbury, a confederacy of the barons formed there, by cardinal 
Langton, to aſſert their privileges again{ the oppreſſions of king John, 
11. 79. | ; 

St. Giles tutelar ſaint of Edinburgh, riot of proteſtants there on the 
feſtival of, v. 24. : 

St. John, his ineffeQtual negotiations with the Stat?s-general of the 
United Provinces, vii. 200. Excites a quarrel between the Common- 
wealth and the States, 26. 

of Jeruſalem, the knights of, refuſe to ſurrender their revenues 
to Henry VIII. iv. 205. The order diſſol ved by parliament, 76, 

St. Omer's, the prince of Orange defeated there by mareſchal Luxem- 
bourg, vill. 27. 

St. Quintin, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency, and the 
Spaniſh army, under Philibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. 

Stafford, lord viſcount, is tried for the popiſh plot, viii. 140. Is con- 
demned, 142. Executed, 144. 

Standard, battle of, i. 357. | 

Stanley, lord, ſuſpected by Richard III. of favouring the earl of Rich- 
mond, ii. 294. His ſon retained by Richard as the pledge of his 

fidelity, 16. His ambiguous conduct previous to the battle of Boſ- 
worth, is. Declares for Richmond, ſoon after the commencement of 
the action, 16. Created earl of Derby, 314. 

———, William, governor of Deventer, betrays the place, and deſerts 
with his whole garriſon to the Spaniards, v. 328. þ 

—— , Sir William, preſents the earl of Richmond with Richard III. 's 
crown, found in Boſworth field, iii. 407, Detected by Sir Robert 
Clifford in abetting Perkin Warbec, 362. Tried and executed, 363. 

Stannary Courts ſuppreſſed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 

Star- chamber, the juriſdiction of, how founded, and when eſtabliſhed, 
iii. 307. The nature of that juriſdiction explained, v. 453. Its an- 
tiquity, vi. 159. Its authority not limited by any preciſe law. or 
ſtatute, 160. Oppreſſive ſentences of this court, 295, 298, 303, 313. 

Its proceedings condemned by the commons, 373. Its ſentence on 
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Prynne and others reverſed, and ſatisfaction ordered, 378. Is abo- 
liſhed by parliament, 420. | : 

Stayner, captain, takes and deſtroys the Spaniſh galleons at Cadiz, vii. 
257. | | | 

Stephen, king of England, his pretenſions to the crown, how fonnded, 
i. 350. Aſſumes the crown, 352 Grents a charter to his ſubjects, 
353. His title ratified by the pope, 15. His ſubjects ſwear a condi- 

tional allegiance to him, 355. Summoned before a ſynod, by his 
brother Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, 350. Taken priforer by the 
empreſs Matilda's party, 361. Exchanged for ear] Robert, Matilda's 
brother, 365. Diſguſts his nobles, by demanding their caftics, 366. 
His party laid under the papal interdiction, , but removed by his fub- 
miſſions, 15. The archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſes to a10int his fon 
Euſtace, 368. Enters into a compromiſe with Henry, ſon of the em- 
preſs Matilda, 18. Dies, 3*g. His character, 15. 

Siigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, proclaims Edgar, and encourages 
the Engliſh to reſiſt the Normans, i. 232. Not permitted to officiate 

at the coronation of king William, 235. Attends him to Normandy, 

239. His character, 255. Degraden and impriſoned, 257. 

Still jard, merchants of, when eſtabliſhed into a compeny, iv. 349, 
The privileges of, annulled by the council of Edward VI. 16. 

Stirling, a confederacy of malcontent Scots nobles formed there, againſt 
queen Mary, v. go. The rebels forced to retire into England, 91. 

S:cke, battle of, between Henry VII. and the earl of Lincoln, Lambert 
Simnel's general, iii. 329. 

Stowe, his acknowledgment of the advance of trade during the peaceable 
reign of James I. vi. 570. 

Stoauel, an abhorrer, reſiſts the order of the houſe of commons for his 
commitment, viii. 131. 

Strafford, Wentworth earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, 
vi. 284. His character, 186. Is called from Ireland, and ſent lieute- 
nant- general againſt the Scots, 357. Obtains the chief command 
by the illneſs of Northumberland, 359. Adviſes the king to con- 
tinue the war, 16. Gains an advantage over the Scots, 360. The 

army diſcontented, 16. His general unpopularity at the meeting of 
the long parliament, 365. Is promited protection by the king, 367. 
Is impeached by the houſe of commons, 369. Is taken into cuſtody, 
ib. Acommiſſion appointed for trying him, 396. Is accuſed by the 
Iriſh parliament, 397. Examination of his caſe and conduct, 399, 
His defence, 401. Notes of his ſpeech in council, produced againſt 
him by Vane and Pym, 407. His defence agzinſt this paper, 408. 
Is attainted by the commons, 409. The populace excited againſt 
him, 4:0. Writes to the king to give him up, 414. His attainder 
paſſed, 415. Is executed, 418. His charaQer, 36. 

Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. 
in collecting the new levies, ii. 409. Enters into a combination 
againſt the king on his return from Flanders, 410. His letter to the 
king, 411. Comes to parliament unſummoned, in his pontifical 
robes, and demands admittance, 16. Is at length reconciled to the 
king, 76. | | 

| Strat ten: 
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Stratton, battle of, between the earl of Stamford and the royaliſts, vi. 
5 17. ; 4 . | f 

Straw, Jack, one of the heads of Tyler's inſurrection. See Tyler. 

Strickland, a member of the houſe of commons, introduces a bill for the 
amendment of the liturgy, v. 174. Is ſummoned before the council, 
and prohibited appearing in the hoaſe, 175. Is reſtored to his ſeat, 


177. 
Strigul earl of. See S/rongbow. 
Strode, his cruel treatment in Cornwal, for bringing a bill into parlia- 
ment, relating to tin, iv. 271. 1 
——, 2 member of the houſe of commons, impeached by Charles I. 


67. 

PS... 2 "5 Richard, earl of Strigul, engages to aſſiſt Dermot, kiug of 
Leinſter, i. 428. Applies to Henry II. for permiſſion, 429. Marries 
the daughter of Dermot, and ſucceeds to his kingdom, ib, The 
Iriſh not able to withſtand him, 430. Receives from Henry the com- 

miſſion of ſeneſchal of Ireland, . | 

Strozzi, the French admiral, makes an attempt on Jerſey, but is engaged 
by an Engliſh fleet, iv. 333. 

Stuart, the cauſes of the unhappineſs of the princes of that houſe in the 
government of England pointed out, vi. 580, RefleQions on the 
adminiſtration of that family, while on the throne of England, viii. 

20, 
1 „James, of Ochiltree, joins in the deſigns of the count d'Avubig- 
ney, in detaching James VI. of Scotland from the intereſt of England, 

v. 231. Is mades ear] of Arran, 247. See Arran. 

©ubſedies and Fifteenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying theſe 
taxes, vi. 173. Are altered into a land-tax, 175, The laſt grant of 
ſubſidies, vii. 391. 

Suetonius Paulinus, ſent by Nero to Britain, i. 7. Subdues Angleſey, 
the chief ſeat of the Druids, 18. Defeats Boadicea, 8. Recalled, g. 

Suffelk, earl of, ſucceeds, at the death of the earl of Saliſbury, to the com- 
mand of the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 139. Diſconcerted by Joan d' Are, 
146. Raiſes the ſiege, 149. Beſieged himſelf at Jergeau, ib. Taken 
priſoner by one Renaud, whom he knighted, 13. Negotiates a truce 
with Charles VII. of France, 169. Concludes a treaty of marria 
between Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 170. Created a duke, 
171. Defends his conduct in the houſe of lords, 184, Impeached 
by the commons, 185. His juſtification of himſelf, 25. Baniſhed by 
the king, 187. Murdered, 188. 

. Edmund de la Pole, earl of, flies to Flanders, and why, iii. 391. 
Is pardoned, but elopes again, 392. Political improvement of this 
incident by Henry VII. 13. His ſecrets betrayed, by the treachery 
of Sir Robert Curzon, 16. Protected by Philip archduke of Auſtria, 
393. Deluded over to England by Philip, and committed to 
the Tower, ib. Beheaded by Henry VIII. 433. Motives to this 
action, ib. | | 

„Charles Brandon, duke of, marries Mary queen dowager of 

France, ſiſter to Henry VIII. privately, iti. 415. Henry reconciled to 
him, 25. Retires diſguſted, iv. 4. Is ſent by Henry to invade Pi- 

- | .- cardy, 
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tardy, 51, Penetrates almoſt to Paris, 52. Is ſent by Henry to ſup- 

preſs Dr. Mackrel's inſurrection, 171. Dies, 255. The king's cha- 

raſter of him, 256. 

Soli, the marquis of Dorſet created duke of, iv. 361. For his daugh- 
ters, Jan and Catharine, ſee Grey. Is appointed to command the 
army, to defend his daughter Jane's pretenſions, 370. The command 
taken by Northumberland, i4. Declares for queen Mary, 372. Is 
apprehended, but releaſed, i5. 373. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt 
Mary, 389. Is taken priſoner, 26. Is tried and executed, 393. 

, lord, and lord chamberlain, is ordered to ſearch the vaults under 
the parliament-houſe, and diſcovers the powder intended to blow up 
king and parliament, vi. 35. | 

—— , earl of, his daughter married to the earl of Eſſex, vi. 67. See 
Carre and Er. Succeeds Saliibury as treaſurer, 71. 

. Suits in forma pauferis, firſt given to the poor, iii. 398. 

Sunday, ſports and exerciſes allowed on, by proclamation of James I. vi. 
92. The puritans diſtinguiſh themſelves by terming it the Sabbath, 
211. An edict for ſports on, renewed by Charles I. 299. 

Sunderland, earl of, is made ſecretary of ſtate, viii. 102. Remarks on 
his conduct, 175. Is ſuppoſed to have entered into a correſpondence 
with the prince of Orange, 294. 8 

Szpplies, extraordinary, the amount of thoſe granted to James I. by par- 
liament, vi. 172. See Revenue. 

Surienne, Sir Francis, refuſes obedience to Henry VI'.s order to ſurrender 
Maine to the duke of Anjou, iii. 174. Reduced to capitulate by Du- 
nois, 16. Retires into Britanny, 16. | 

Surrey, earl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleaſures, iii. 410. Col- 

lects an army, and marches to oppoſe James IV. of Scotland, 438. De- 
feats James at the battle of Flouden, 439. Created duke of Norfolk, 
440. See Norfolk, 

„ lord Howard, ſon to the duke of Norfolk, made earl of, iii. 

440. Is made admiral of England, and by the emperor Charles V. 

admiral of the Imperial dominions, iv. 40. Commands the Engliſh 

incurſions into France, 41, Commands in the invaſion of Scotland, 
3. His character, 261. Is made governor of Boulogne, but after- 

wards diſplaced, 262. The motives cf Henry's averſion to him, 16. 

His accuſation and execution, 15. 

. Sufſex, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, 1. 52. 

m———, earl of, is appointed one of the commiſſioners to hear the 
cauſe between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent, v. 134. 
Marches againſt the northern inſurgents, 164. Is ſent with forces to 
Scotland, to check the progreſs of Mary's party, 168. Writes to 
Scotland, in order to fruitrate the treaty entered into by Mary with 
Elizabeth, 170. | 

Swart, Martin, ſent with forces by the ducheſs of Burgundy, to the aſſiſt- 

- ance of Lambert Simnel, iii. 328. Defeated and Killed at the battle 
of Stoke, 330. 

Sawveating ſickneſs, firſt appearance of, iii. 214, Appears again, iv. 18, ne, 

Sweyn, king ot Denmark, his invation of England, in conjunction with 
Olave king of Norway, i. 132. Exact tribute of Ethelred, and de- 

parts, 
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parts, 133. Subſequent invaſions by him, 134. 141. Dies at Gaĩinſ- 
borough, 144. þ 

Sweden, acceſſion of Charles X. by the reſignation of queen Chriſtina, 
and his ſucceſſes in the north, vii. 246. Peace concluded with Den- 
mark, by the mediation of the Engliſh and Dutch, 304. Joins in 
the triple league, 435. Is detached from it by France, 480. 

Swiſs, league with pope Julius II. againſt the French, iii. 416. Drive 
the French out of Milan, and reinſtate Maximilian Sforza in that 
duchy, 424. Excel other nations in their infantry, 432. Invade 
Burgundy, 435. Deceived in a treaty by Tremoiille the governor, 

Are defeated by Francis I. of France, at Marignan, iv. 9. 
A body of, in the ſervice of Francis, deſert in diſguſt, 54. 

Synods held in England, 1. 64, 128, 267, 271, 302, 303, 318, 334, 343s 

358, 362, 391, 397. ii. 17, 57, 192, 285. See Convocation. 


T. 


TAI LLIAGES, levied by the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 126. 
Tancred, natural brother to Conſtantia, queen of Naples and Sicily, 
diſpoſſeſſes her of her dominions, ii. 9. His apprehenſions on the ar- 
rival of the cruſaders, Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, 
who are obliged to winter at Meſſina, 76, His inſidious behaviour to- 
ward his gueſts, 11. | 

T angier, the fortreſs of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with 
the princeſs Catharine of Portugal, vii. 378. Is demoliſhed and aban- 
doned, viii. 156. | 

Taniſtry, in the Iriſh cuſtoms, explained, vi. 59. Is aboliſhed, 7b. 

Taxes, how impoſed in the reign of Edward I. ii. 323. Are arbitrarily 
increaſed by Edward III. 491. Never impoſed without conſent of 
parliament, by the houſe of Lancaſter, iii. 122. Oppreſlively raiſed 
by Henry VIII. under the name of loans, iv. 46. Exorbitant levies 
of, in the reign of Edward VI. 322, note. A review of thoſe impoſed 
during the time of the commonwealth, vii. 337. 

Tayler, parſon of Hadley, burnt for hereſy, iv. 412. 

„ biſhop of Lincoln, violently thruſt out of the parliament houſe 
for refuſing to kneel at the celebration of mals, iv. 379. 

Templars, knights, character of that order, ii. 361. Their cruel treat- 
ment by Philip the Fair, of France, 362. The order aboliſhed by 
pope Clement V. 364. 

Temple, Sir William, reſident at Bruſſels, is ſent to the Hague, to con- 
cert an oppoſition to the French conquelts in the Netherlands, vii. 
433. His negotiations with De Wit, 74, Concludes the triple al- 

hmance with the States of Sweden, 435. Is ſent plenipotentiary to 
the treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle, 436. Is viſited by De Wit, and the 
information he brings to him, 463. Is recalled from the Hague, 
466. His remonſtrance to the king on being appointed am- 
baſſador to the States, viii. 7. Is ſent to the congreſs at Nime- 
guen, 21. His remonſtrance to the king, reſpecting an alliance 


againſt France, 37, 38. Concludes an alliance with the States, to 
| oblige 
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oblige Louis to comply with the treaty of Nimeguen, 42. Adviſes 

the king to form a new council, 101. His character as a writer, 335. 

His deatb, 26. | 

Tenchebray, battle of, between king Henry I. and duke Robert, i. 324. 

Teuuses, feudal, the nature and principles of, explained, ii. 103. 

Terovane, beheged by Henry VIII. iii. 434. Extraordinary relief brought 

idem, 16. Capitulates, 435. 

Teft act paſſed, vii. 505. The duke of York ſet afide by it, 5056. A 
new one paſſed, with an exception in the duke of York's favour, viii. 
83. Is diſpenſed with by James II. 239. His privilege of diſpenſing 
with it, confirmed in the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, 244. 

Tewkeſbury, battle of, between Edward IV. and queen Margaret's 
ermy, lit. 250. 

Texel, engagement between prince Rupert and De Ruiter, at the mouth 
of, vii. 508, | 

Thares, among the Saxons, import of that diſinction, i. 208. 

Theatres, cauie of the licentiouſneſs of, after the reſtoration, viii. 324. 
How corrected, 335. 

Theft, when firſt made capital in England, 1. 346. 

Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made Jegate in England, i. 366. 
Refuies to anoint Euſtace as king Stephen's heir, 308, Pavoured by 
Henry 11. on this account, 383. | 

T heodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, calls a ſynod at Hatfeld againſt the 
hereſy of the Monothelites, i. 64. 

T houlouſe, count de, deſpoiled of his dominions for protecting the Albi- 
genſes, ii. 67. 

Themas a Becket, his tiſtory previous to his preferment, i. 283. Ap- 

inted chancellor, 384. His magniſicent way of life, 13. Goes 
ambaſſador to France, 385. Inſtance of the king's familiarity with 
bim, 386. Promoted to Canterbury, 16. His aſſumed ſanctity on this 
occaſion, ib. His attacks on the earl of Clare, and William of Eynſ- 
ford, 388. Oppoſes the king in a national ſynod, 492. Is prevailed 
on to ſubſeribe the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 395. His ſorrow for 
his compliance, 396. Sued for ſome lands, and his behaviour there- 
upon, 397. Condemned for contempt at the council of Northampton, 
398. Conſults with his ſoffragans about a ſubſequent demand of 
money made on him by the king, 400. His extraordinary viſit to the 
king, 401. Appeals to the pope, and leaves the kingdom, 403. His 
reception in France, 404. His repreſentations abroad, 406. Excom- 
municates Henry's miniſters, 407. Obtains a legantine commiſſion, 
ib, Iaeffectual treaties of pacification between him and the king, 
410. Is reconciled to him, 411. Oppoſes the coronation of prince 
Henry when aſſociated with his father, 412. Suſpends the arch- 
biſhop of York, and excommunicates other biſhops who affiſt at the 
coronation, 413. Murdered at the altar, 417. His character, and 
that of the age be lived in, %. Canonized by pope Alexander, 421. 
Pilgrimages to his ſhrine, 16. King Henry does penance at it, 444. 
His murderers how puniſhed, 452. Ihe extraordinary devotion paid 
to his ſhrine, iv. 181, The ſhrine pillaged, and Becket's bones burnt 

by Henry VIII. 182, "©. 
Themazud, 
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Thomend, earl of, his hiſtory, v. 400. 

Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, is tried at Guildhall, on account of Suf. 
folk's conſpiracy, but acquitted, iv. 393. His jury cruelly treated, 

94. His brother Sir John convicted, 76. Is releaſed from confite- 
ment by Philip, 402. Is made ambaſſador to Paris, and ſends over 
intelligence of the hoſtile meaſures of the French court, v. 33. Re- 
news his application to Mary queen of Scots to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, 42. Mary's ſpirited declaration to him on being denied 
a paſlage through England to Scotland, 43. Is employed by Eliza. 
beth to encourage an inſurrection in Scotland againſt Mary, go. His 
prudent management in this affair for, his own ſecurity, 92. Is ſent 
ambaſſador to Scotland, on the captivity of Mary, 121. The tenor 
of his commiſſion, 15. Is ordered not to aſſiſt at the coronation of 
the young king James VI. 125. 

Tibetor, John, earl of Worceſter. See Worceſter. 

Tillage. See Agriculture. 

Time, how mealured by king Alfred, i. 97. 

Tindal flies to Antwerp, from the power of Henry VIII. iv. 130. 
Makes a tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 131. Ls artfully ſupplied with 
money to perfect it, by Tonſtal biſhop of London, 76. 

Tobacco, when firſt introduced into England, v. 275. ' 

Toleration, not a prieſtly virtue, iii. 119. The popular arguments for 
and againſt, occaſioned by- the debates between cardinal Pole and 
biſhop Gardiner on that ſubject, iv. 406. The chief cauſe and 
origin of it, vi. 165. 

Tomlinſon, colonel, the ſpeech of Charles I. to, at his execution, vii. 
| Jp 

T 44 Dr. his character, and his intelligence concerning the popiſn 
plot, viii. 63. Is recommended by the houſe of commons for church- 
preferment, 132. 

Tonnage and poundage granted by parliament to Henry V. for life, iii. 
104. Granted in like manner to Richard III. 290. To Henry VII. 
318. The duties of, arbitrarily levied by Henry VIII. iv. 272. 
Remarks on the ſtatute granting theſe duties to him, 16. The long 
poſſeſſion of the duties occaſions them to be confidered by the princes 
as their proper right and inheritance, vi. 50. A ſhort hiſtory of theſe 
grants, 268. Are levied by Charles I. after the expiration of the 
grant of them, 269. The ſpeaker of the commons forcibly detained 

until the paſſing a remonſtrance againſt them, 278. A limited grant 
of, made by the commons, 394. Are granted to Charles II. for lite, 
vii. 354. 

Tofalbilhop of London, is ſent by Henry VIII. to Madrid, am- 
baſſador to the emperor Charles V. jv. 60. Buys up all Tindal's 

- firſt incorrect tranſlation of the ſcriptures, and burns them, 131, His 
ſcheme in ſo doing, 156. Is appointed one of the regency during the 
minority of Edward VI. 282, Is diſmiſſed the council for oppoſing 
the reformation, 293. His character, 356. A bill of attainder paſſed 
againſt him by the peers, but rejected by the commons, 357. Is 
reſtored to his ſee of Durham by queen Mary, 375. | 

Torture arbitrarily inflicted by the officers of ſtate during the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, v. 457. 

Tory, 
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Pry, the origin of that name, as a party diſtinction, viii. 126. The 
views of that party in oppoſing James II. and their plan for ſettling 
the government on his abdication, 310. | | 

Tofti, brother to Harold duke of Northumberland, his ſubjects rebel 
againſt him, i. 176. They juſtify themſelves to Harold, who went 
to ſuppreſs them, 16. Superſeded by Morcar, 18. Retires to Flan- 
ders, 177. Prepares to diſturb Harold's government, 180. His 
depredations on the Engliſh coaſts, 187, Defeated and killed by 
Harold, 188. ; 

Tournay, in Flanders, is beſieged by Edward III. ii. 405. Taken by 
Henry VIII. iii. 437. Wolſey put in poſſeſſion of the biſhopric, 7b. 
Is delivered up to France, iv. 14. 

Tournholt, battle of, between prince Maurice and the Spaniards, v. 376. 

Tours, truce concluded there between England and Charles VII. of 

France, iii. 169. 

Touton, battle of, between Edward IV. and the Lancaſtrians, iii. 218. 

Trade, regulation of, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 222. A board of, 
when erected, viii. 329. See Commerce, 

Tranſtamare, Henry count de, engages Charles king of France to in- 
vade his brother Peter king of Cattile, ii. 475, Becomes poſſeſſed of 
Cattile by the flight of his brother, 476. His ſoldiers deſert to prince 
Edward, 477. Is defeated by Edward, and- Peter reſtored, 16. 
Murders Peter, and regains the kingdom, 478. See Caſtile. 

Tranſubſtantiation, the point of, debated in convocation, iv. 385. The 
debate renewed at Oxford, zb. | 

Traquaire, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the tumults in 
Scotland, in oppoſition to the canons and liturgy, vi. 328. Pro- 
Togues the Scots parliament, 347. Intercepts a letter from the mal- 
contents to the king of France, 345, 

Treaſon, high, the caſes of, limited by law, in the reign of Edward III. 
ii. 487. The vigorous and contrary ſtatutes againſt, enacted by 
Henry VIII. and his parliaments, iv. 269. A ievere law againſt, 
paſſed by the lords, but altered by the commons, 355. The ſpecies 
of, reſtricted by parliament, 379. Statutes of Elizabeth concerning, 
V. 183. | | 

Treaſurers, an account of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 156. 
During that of Charles I. vii. 153. 

Trent, the council of, aſſembled, iv. 293. Is transferred to Bologna, 


294. | 
7. — Sir Robert, gives his opinion againſt the validity of Richard II. 's 
commiſſion to Glouceſter's faction, itt. 18. Executed for it, 21. 

Treves taken from the French by the Imperialiſts, viu. 19. 
Trials by battle allowed by Henry II. to be evaded by appeal to a jury, 


i. 40. | | 
Triple alliance formed againſt Louis XIV. vii. 435. 
Trinity college, Cambridge, when, and by whom founded, iv. 279. 
Tromp, the Patch admiral, quarrels with Blake in Dover road, vii. 


212. Engages Blake, ib. He and De Ruiter defeat Blake, 214. 

_ Engages Blake for three days, and is worked, but ſecures the mer- 

| chant ſhips under his convoy, 215. Ergages Blake for two days, 
and is defeated, 235. ls killed in an engagement with Monk, 74. 

3 | a Tromp, 
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Tremp, ſon of the former, ſuſtains an engagement againſt the duke of 
York, after the death of Opdam, vii, 403. He and De Ruiter en- 
gage the duke of Albemarle four days, 410. 1s defeated at the 
mouth of the Thames, 412. His commiſſion taken from him, 414. 

Troye, treaty at, between Henry V. and Philip duke of Burgundy, ini. 
110. Articles of, ſpecified, 16. Reflections on this treaty, 111. 

Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of Henry V. iii. 118. 
Taken priſoner at the battle of Mortimer's Croſs, and beheaded, 
210. Remarks on the adminiſtration of the princes of that houſe, 
vi. 561. | | 

Tunis 10 bombarded by admiral Blake, and the ſhips in the harbour 
burnt, vii. 254. 

Turenne, marſhal, his ſucceſſes in Alſace, vii. 10. Prevents Montecu- 
culi from paſſing the Rhine, 17. Is killed, 18. 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, by a company eſtabliſhed by 
queen Elizabeth, v. 479. X 

Turnpikes, the firſt law for the erecting of, when paſſed, viii. 329. 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack Straw, heads of the inſurrection in the reign of 
Richard II. aſſemble their adherents on Blackheath, iii. 8. Tyler 

has a conference with the king in Smithfield, 9. Is killed by Wal- 

worth, mayor of London, 10. | 

Tyrconnel, earl of, his character, and violent oppreſſion of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland, viii. 251. Is made lord-lieutenant, 252. Pro- 
jects a reverſal of the act of ſettlement, 260. | 

Tyrone, earl of, his character, v. 401. Enters into a correipondence 
with Spain, and heads an inſurrection of the native Iriſh againſt the 
Engliſh, 402. Defeats the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, 18. 
His conference and treaty with the earl of Eſſex, 408. Breaks the 
truce on the return of Eſſex to England, 412. Is driven into the 
moraſſes by lord Mountjoy, 413. Joins the Spaniards who invade 
Ireland, 437. Is defeated by Mountjoy, 438. Surrenders himſelf 
to Mountjoy, 445. Is pardoned, 16. 

Tyrrel, Sir James, murders Edward V. and the duke of York in the 
Tower, by orders of Richard III. iii. 280. Proves the murders by 
order of Henry VII. on account of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, 360. 
Executed for another crime, 390. 

—— , Walter, accidentally kills William Rufus with an arrow, i. 

oy. Joins the cruſade for penance, 16. 
Tythes, the large pretenſions the Saxon clergy formed under that name, 


1. . 
Fes 7-6 the ſubdiviſions of counties into, by Alfred, for the regular 
adminiſtration of jultice, i. 92. | 


V. 


ACARIUS reads public lectures in civil law at Oxſord, under the 
protection of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, iii. 299. 
 Lagrants are punithed by queen Elizabeth by martial law, v. 455. 

Valence, biſhop of, maternal uncle to queen Eleanor, made chief mi- 


niſter to Henry III. ii. 163. Al! 
alentine 
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Falentine forcibly detains the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in his 
chair, until the paſhog a remonſtrance againſt tonnage and poundage, 
vi. 278. His'ſentence by the court of king's bench, 76. 

Fan Ghent, the Dutch admiral, is purpoſely inſulted by an Engliſh 
yacht, vii. 473- Is killed by the earl of Sandwich at the battle of 
Solebay, 485. | 

Fane, Sir Harry, ſecretary, his imprudent manner of urging the king's 
demands in the houſe of commons, vi. 352. Notes Strafford's ſpeech. 
in council, found among his papers by his ſon, and made uſe of to 

. condemn Strafford, 407. His doubtful depoſitions concerning this 
paper, 408. 

——, Sir Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemnation of 
the earl of Strafford, vi 407. Is ſent by the parliament with offers 
to negotiate a confederacy with the Scots, 540. His character, ib. 
Procures the ſolemn league and covenant to be framed, 13. Becomes 
a leader of the independents, vii. 21. His ſpeech in parliament 
preparatory to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 25. Is ſent with other 
commiſſioners to the iſle of Wight, to treat with the king, 121. 
His remarks on the king's abilities, 122. Is named one of the 
council of ſtate after the king's death, 158, Is ſent with other com- 
miſſioners to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, now reduced by Monk, 

208. Encourages diſcontents againſt the protector, 242, Is confined 
by the long parliament on its reſtoration, 314. His general conduct 
and behaviour, 16. Is excepted from the act of indemnity on the re- 
ſtoration, 353. Is tried, 380. Is executed, 383. His character, 7h. 

FVarenne, ſeneſchal of Normandy, ſent by Lewis XI. of France, with 
ſome forces, to the afliſtance of Henry VI. of England, iii. 223. 
Gets poſſeſſion of Alnwic-caſtle in Northumberland, 36. 

Vaſſals under feudal tenure, obliged to ranſom their ſuperior lord, if 
in captivity, ii. 28. The ranſom of Richard I. of England, how 
levied, 16. x 

Vaſſalage, the origin and nature of, explained, ii. 102, Their condi- 
tion under their reſpective lords, 110. Military ſervice, why changed 
into pecuniary ſupplies, 247. 

Vaughan, an outlaw for debt, motives for confirming his election to 
the houſe of commons, vi. 17. 

Lal, a puritannical clergyman, his. cruel perſecution for writing 
againſt epiſcopacy, v. 466. 

Velvet, the price of, in — Elizabeth's reign, vi. 176. 

Venables commands the forces on board Penn's fleet, ſent to the Weſt 
Indies, vii. 254. Is routed at St. Domingo, 255. Takes Jamaica, 

and is ſent to the Tower, 16. | 

Fenner, an account of his inſurrection, vii. 363. 

Vere, Sir Francis, is made governor of Fluſhing, v. 275, Commands 
the Engliſh auxiliaries at the battle of Tournholt, 376. * Defends 
Oſtend againſt the Spaniards, v. 444, #9. | | 

———, Robert de, earl of Oxford, his aſcendancy over Richard II. 
iii. 14. His preferment and licentious conduct, 15. Defeated by 
the duke of Glouceſter, 20. 

Verneuil, battle of, between the duke of Bedford and the earl of Buchan, 
iii. 131. | | 

Verwvins, 
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Spain, v. 389 

Vexelay, the armies of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, 
intended for the cruſade, rendezvous there, ii. 7. 

Victor IV. pope; ſee Alexander III. 

Vidomar, count of Limoges, how he incurred the reſentment of 
Richard I. iii. 33. Is beſieged by him, and all his garriſon hanged, 
ib. Richard receives his death wound at the aſſault, 16. 

Vienne, John de, admiral of France, ſent by the regency of Charles VI. 
to aſſiſt the Scots in invading England, iii. 12. Returns home diſ- 
gulted, 13. 

Vigo taken and burnt by Sir Francis Drake, v. 350. 

Villains, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, 1. 211. 

Villenage, the gradual decay of, deduced from the revival of the arts, 
iii. 302. No remains of, left at the time of queen Elizabeth, 304. 
Villiers, George, is introduced to the notice of James I. vi. 76. Is 
made cup-bearer to him, 16. Is made duke of Buckingham, 79. 

See Buckingham. : | 

Virgil, Polydore, cauſe of his antipathy to cardinal Wolſey, iv. 15. 

Virginia, the firſt ſettlers planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, deſert it, 
v. 274. The ſettlements there reſumed and effected, vi. 187. 

Ulker, a company formed in London for plantirg colonies in, on its 
falling to the crown by attainders, vi. 60. An inſurrection of the 
Iriſh, and maſſacre of the Engliſh there, 436, 437. See Ireland. 

Union of England and Scotland attempted by king James I. vi. 25. 
Commiſſioners appointed to treat of it, 76. | 

Uniformity, the act of, paſled, vii. 374. The penalties of, in- 
creaſed, 396. 

Univerſities, their revenues granted to Henry VIII. by parliament, 
bur declined by him, iv. 251. 

United Provinces of the Low Countries, commencement of their 
aſſociation againſt the dominion of Spain, v. 215. Pacification of 
Ghent, 219. Conclude a treaty wich queen Elizabeth, 221. Again 
implore the protection of Elizabeth, 269. Conditions of her league 
with them, 271. Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinary 
honours beſtowed on Leiceiter, commander of the Engliſh forces, 
273. Are diſpleaſed with Leiceſter, 277, And jealous of the in- 
tentions of Elizabeth, 329. The earl of Leiceſier recalled, ;6, The 
2qverament of, conferred on prince Maurice, 45. Conclude a new 
rreaty with Elizabeth, 375. Another, 393. A treaty between 
james I. and Henry LV. for the ſupport of, vi. 7, Their freedom 

acknowledged by Spain, and a truce of twelve years concluded, 44. 
Baniſh Vorſtius, an Arminian, to gratify James, 57. Are induced 
to practiſe ſeverities againſt bigots, 16. Obtain of James a re- 
Ggnation of the cautionary towns, 80. Acquire their full freedom 
by this reſticution, 82. Renew the war with Spin, and receive 
forces from England, 150. Cruelties exerciſed by the Dutch on the 
Engliſh factors at Amboyna, 185. Their herring-buſſes attacked 
by the Engliſh, and a fine paid for the licenſe of fiſhing, 306. Are 
obliged to remoye Charles II. after the murder of Doriſlaus, vii. 172. 

Vor. VIII. Nn Decline 


_ Pervins, peace of, between Henry IV. of France and Philip II. of 


—— 
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Decline the propoſed coalition with the Engliſh commonwealth, 210. 
Their ſhips taken by the Engliſh, 211. Engagement between 
Tromp and Blake, 212. Their apology rejected by the Engliſh 
commonwealth, 213. See Tromp, De Rutter, &c. Make peace with 
Cromwel, 236. Review of their conduct toward the Engliſh, 397, 
Nova Belgia taken from them, 399. Order De Ruiter to attack the 
Engliſh ſettlements, 400. Their ſhips ſeized by the Engliſh, 401. 
War declared againſt them by the Engliſh, 402. Treaty of Breda, 
419. Triple alliance, 435. Charles determines to quarre] with 
them, in virtue of his league with France, 472. Their Smyrna fleet 
attacked by the Engliſh, 478. War declared by England, 479, 
War declared by France, 480. Their defenceleſs ſtate at this time, 
482. Sea-fight at Solebay, 485. Rapid progreſs of Lewis XIV. 
in their territories, 487, General conſternation of the States, 4%g. 
Send deputies to beg tor peace, 490. The prince of Orange made 
Stadtholder, 494. Sea fight at Schonvelt, 506. Another at che 
mouth of the Texel, 508. Ineffeftual congreſs at Cologne, 510. 
Peace with England, 513. Their motives for haſtening the treaty 
of Nimeguen, viii. 22. Conclude an alliance with Charles to oblige 
France to peace, 38. Peace of Nimeguen, 46. Join with Ger- 
many in a league againſt Lewis XIV. 278. Concur with the prince 
of Orange in his intention of aſſiſting the Engliſh nation againit 
James II. 285. 

Vorſtius, a diſciple of Arminius, baniſhed from the United Provinces, 

to gratify king James I. vi. 57. N 

Vortigern, prince of Dumnonium, his character, i. 15. 19, 20. Depoſed, 


20. 


Vortimer ſucceeds his father Vortigern, 1. 20. | 
Urban diſputes the papacy with Clement, i. 303. His kind reception 


of archbiſhop Anſelm, 304. 
— III. dies of grief, at the taking of Paleſtine by Saladin, i. 457. 


VI. pope, how elected, iii. 57. 


Urbaniſts and Clementines, ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. 57. 

Urrey, colonel, deſerts from the parliament-army to prince Rupert, vi. 
520. Eſſex's army ſurpriſed, by his intelligence, and Hambden kill- 
ed, 521. Is defeated by Montroſe near Inverneſs, vii. 51. Is exe- 
cuted in Scotland, 181. - 

Urfwic, almoner to Henry VII. ſent by him to mediate between France 
and Britanny, iii. 340. The duke of Britanny's anſwer to his pro- 

ſals, 16. Sent a ſecond time with new propoſals, 342. 

Ujury, how looked on at the commencement of the reign of Richard I, 
ii. 3. Is worſe practiſed after the expulſion of the Jews by Edward l. 
than by them before, ii. 238. III- judged laws againſt, by Henry VII. 
iii. 401. Another ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 354. The meaning of 

that word limited to the taking exorbitant intereſt, and condemned 


by law, v. 483. 


 Urrecht is taken by Lewis XIV. vii. 488. 
Uxbridge, negotiations entered into there for the treaty between Charles I. 


and the long parliament, vii. 31 
WAGER 


LN DI. 


W. 


IJ AGER of laxv, the ſource of, i. 222. Tr 
Wages of labourers, regulated by a law of Henry VII. iii. = 
Remarks on the rates at that time, compared with the preſent, 16. 

Wakefield, battle of, between Margaret and the duke of York, iii. 209. 
Action there between Sir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, vi. 534 

Wakeman, Sir George, the queen's phyſician, is accuſed of an intention 
to poiſon the king, viii. 63. Is acquitted, 113. 

Walcott, lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of 
Monmouth's conſpiracy, viii. 188. 

Waleran de Ties, his diſputes with Richard earl of Cornwal, ſon of king 
John, concerning a manor in that county, ii. 158. 

Wales, the ſtate of, and the reſtleſs diſpoſition of its princes, previous to 
the time of Henry III. ii. 196. Prince Lewellyn applies to Henry 
for protection againſt his rebellious ſon Griffin, 18. Griffin delivered 

up to Henry, by his elder brother David, who does homage to 
Henry, 75. Griffin loſes his life in attempting an eſcape from the 
Tower of London, 197. His ſon Lewellyn ſucceeds, and renews 
the homage to Henry, 16. He confederates with Leiceſter, and in- 
vades England, 16. ls reduced by Edward I. for not renewing his 
homage, 241. Lewellyn defeated and killed by Mortimer, 242. 
His brother and ſucceſſor David tried as a traitor, and executed, 16. 
The Welch bards all put to death, 243. The traditional account of 
its annexation to the crown of England, and giving title to the king's 
eldeſt ſon, 16. The motto of the princes of, whence derived, 436. 
The Welch remonſtrate againſt the taxes impoſed by prince Edward, 
to defray his expences in Caſtile, 478. Appeal to Charles king of 
France, 479. Inſurrection there by Owen Glendour, iii. 66. United 
to the Engliſh government by parliament, iv. 121. Farther regu- 
lations made to complete the union, 151. 

IWallace, William, bis character, ii. 299. Becomes a leader of the 
diſcontented Scots, 16. His firſt exploits againſt the Engliſh, 76. 
Chaſes Ormeſby, the Engliſh juſticiary, to England, 300. Is coun- 
tenanced by Robert Bruce, 16. Gains a victory over earl War- 
renne, 301. Is made regent of Scotland, 302. Makes an in- 
curſion into England, 16. Reſigns his regency, to avoid giving 
umbrage to the Scots nobles, 303. Is routed at Falkirk by Ed- 
ward, 304. His prudent retreat, 16. His conference with young 
Robert Bruce, on the banks of the Carron, 305. Gains Bruce over 

to the Scots intereſt, 306, Is betrayed into the hands of Edward, 
311. Is executed on Tower-hill, 16. 

Haller, Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. vi. 75. His 

character as a writer, and as a member of parliament, 527. Forms 

a party without doors againſt the violent councils within, #6. Is 

diſcovered, and, with two others, condemned by a court-martia], 

528. Is pardoned, on paying a fine, 529, His character as a poet, 

vii. 345. His death, 76, 


Nn 2 Waller, 
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Waller, Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, vi. 514. 
— the earl of Eſſex, $1 5. Is ſent into the weſt, and is defeated 
y lord Wilmot on Roundway-down, 519. Is routed by the king ac 
Cropredy- bridge, vii. 16. | : 
Walling ford houſe, cabal of, againſt Richard Cromwel, vii. 295. 
Walpole, Mr. a particular examination of Perkin Warbec's 1mpoſture, 
in reference to his Hiſtorical Doubts, iii. 454. F 
Walfngham, miniſter to queen Elizabeth, countenances the puritans, 
v. 155. When ambaſſador at Paris, is deceived by the plauſible 
conduct of Charles, 204. Is ſent ambaſſador to France, on occaſion 
of the intended marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, 
242. The ſtrange contrariety of inſtructions received by him, 76. 
Is averſe to the French marriage, 244. Is ſent ambaſſador to-Scot- 
land, to diſcover the real character of James, 255. Sends a fa- 
vourable account of him, ib. His vigilance and artifices to detect 
conſpiracies, 257. Diſcovers Babington's conſpiracy, 287. His 
ſchemes to acquire full inſight into it, 13. Seizes the conſpirators, 
289. Juſtiſies his conduct toward Mary queen of Scots, on her 
trial, 298. His letter to Thirlſtone, the Scots ſęcretary, relating 
to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 324. His death and 
character, 522. 
Walter, archbiſhop of Rouen, is, with others, appointed by Richard J. 
,, counſellor to Longchamp, ii. 16. Is made chief juſticiary, 17. 
Forces prince John to an accommodation, 25. Attends queen 
Eleanor to Germany to ranſom the king, 28. | 
Waltheef, earl, enters into a conſpiracy againſt William the Con- 
queror, i. 264. Betrayed by his wife, 265. Confeſſes it to Lan- 
franc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and after to the king, 13. Exe- 
cuted, 266. . 
Walwerth, mayor of London, kills Watt Tyler at the head of his 
adherents, iii. 10. | 
IWapentake, what, 1. 94. 
War, reflections on the ſtate of, and manner of carrying on, in the 
early times of the Engliſh hiſtory, iii. 103. 165. Civil, favourable 
_ to eloquence, vii. 342. | 
Warbec, Perkin, his parentage, iii. 356. For what purpoſe ſent for 
by the ducheſs of Burgundy, 357. Secreted in Portugal, ib. Sent 
to Ireland, and aſſumes the charaQer of the duke of York, 358. 
Invited to Paris by Charles VIII. 43. Magnificent reception and 
appointments, 3. Retires to the ducheſs of Burgundy, on the 
peace between England and France, ib. His intereſt gains gms 
in England, 359. His ſecrets betrayed by Sir Robert Clifford, 361. 
His private hiſtory publiſhed by Henry VII. 361. Puts to ſea with a 
band of refugees, and eſcapes the ſnares of the Kentiſh men, 365. 
Makes an ineffectual attempt upon Ireland, 470. Received by 
James IV. of Scotland, and married to lady Catharine Gordon, 371. 
Attends James in an invaſion of England, and publiſhes a mani- 
ſeſto, ib. Deſired by James to leave Scotland, on his concluding a 
truee with England, 378. Excluded Flanders, he retires to Ireland, 
| (634) xi! | | 379: 
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379. Makes a deſcent on Cornwal, 18. Beſieges Exeter, 16. 
Raiſes the ſiege, and his followers diſperſe, 380. His wife taken 
priſoner, and generouſly treated, 13. Flies to a ſanctuary, 381. 
Perſuaded to ſurrender, 16. Conducted to London in mock tri- 
umph, 16. Makes a confeſſion, which is publiſhed, 13. Eſcapes, 382. 
Taken, and put in the ſtocks, 16. Concerts an eſcape with the earl 
of Warwic, 18. Executed, 383. His impoſture eſtabliſhed by an 
expreſs examination of circumſtances, 455. 

Wardſhips, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the 

| vaſt advantages made thereby, ii. 129. The oppreſſive nature of the 
prerogative, v. 461. The commons attempt to free the nation from 
the burden of, vi. 24. Enter into treaty with the king for the re- 
ſigning, which fails, 54. 

Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chancellor, choſen to the 
privy-council by Henry VIII. iii. 409. Reſigns his places, and re- 
tires, iv. 4. His obſervation on cardinal Wolſey, 16. Informs 
Henry of Wolſey's arbitrary conduct, 17. Declares againſt the 
king's completing his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 76. 
Dies, 112. How impoſed on by the ſtory of the Holy Maid of Kent, 

. 2 . 

%. . earl, the laſt baron who ſubmitted to the proviſions of Ox- 
ford, ii. 186. Joins prince Edward in ſupport of the royal cauſe 
againſt the earl of Leiceſter, and the turbulent barons, 200. Com- 
mands the van at the battle of Lewes in conjunction with Edward, 
204. Flies beyond ſea on the loſs of the battle, 205. His reply, 
when required to ſhew his title to his eſtate, 238. Defeats the Scots, 
and takes the caſtle of Dunbar, 281. Is left governor of Scotland, 
283. Returns to England on account of his health, 298. Collects 
an army to ſuppreſs Wallace, zoo. Is defeated by him, 301. Re- 
treats to England, #6. Joins the confederacy of the earl of Lancaſter 
againſt Piers Gavaſton, 335. 

Warſaw, the battle of, gained by Charles X. of Sweden, vii. 247. 

Warwic, Guy earl of, confederates with the earl of Lancaſter againſt 
Piers Gavaſton, ii. 335. Seizes Gavaſton, who is put to death at 

Warwie-caſtle, 336. . 

, earl of, left by Henry V. guardian of his infant ſon Henry VI. 
iii. 116. This charge transferred by parliament to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, 124. Beſieges Montargis, 137. Obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege by the count of Dunois, 18. Becomes regent of France, by the 
refignation of the duke of York, 167. Dies, 16. 

——, earl of, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Kizg-maker, his 
character, iii. 181. Made governor of Calais, 202. Brings over a 
body of ſoldiers from thence to the duke of York, who deſert to the 
king, 204. Lands again, and is received at London, 13. Defeats 
and takes Henry at Northampton, 205. Defeated by queen Mar- 

aret at St. Alban's, 210. His behaviour previous to the battle of 
Touton, 218. Sent by Edward IV. to Paris, to negotiate a mar- 
riage with the queen of France's ſiſter, 228. Returns diſguſted with 
Edward's ſecret marriage with the lady Elizabeth Gray, 16. Makes 
Nu 3 a party 
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a a party againſt the king, 230. Gains Edward's brother the duke of 
Clarence over, by giving him his daughter, 16. Confuſed accounts 
of their ſubſequent operations, 234. Raiſes men, in conjunction with 
the duke of Clarence, but deſpairing of ſucceſs returns to Calais, 236. 
Refuſed admittance by the deputy-governor, 76. Received by the 
king of France, 237. Enters into a league with queen Margaret, 
238. Merries his daughter to her ſon Edward, ib. Gains over his 
brother Montacute, 239. Lands at Dartmouth, 240. Amazing 
increaſe of his army, 241. The king expelled by the treachery of 
Montacute, ib. Reflections on his temporary adminiſtration, 248. 
Defeated and killed at the battle of Barnet, 249. 

Warwic, Edward Plantagenet, earl of, impriſoned in the Tower by 
Henry VII. 1. 312. Carried openly through London, to diſ- 
countenance the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, 327. Executed, 

83. | 

1 viſcount Liſle created earl of, iv. 284. Attends the 
duke of Somerſet in his expedition againſt Scotland, 300. Reſtores 
the advantage to the Engliſh at the battle of Pinkey, 303. En- 
deavours to foment the differences between Somerſet and the admiral, 
317. His hiſtory and character, 16. Defeats the inſurgents in Nor- 
folk, 331. Cabals with Southampton againſt Somerſet, 335. Enters 
into a conſpiracy againſt him at Ely-houſe, 336. Procures Somerſet 
to be ſentto the Tower, 339. Becomes the chief of the council, and 
drives Southampton away diſguſted, is. Marries his ſon lord Dudley 
to the lady Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerſet, 340. Gardiner, 
and other biſhops, deprived of their biſhoprics, 344. The lihrarics 
of Weſtminſter and Oxford purged of Romiſh books, 345. Is 
created duke of Northumberland, 350. See Northumberland. 

, earl of, eldeſt ſon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes 
the command of Havre-de-Grace, for queen Elizabeth, v. 71, 72. 

Prepares to defend it by order from the queen, 79. Is be- 
ſie ged, * The garriſon infected with the plague, 80. Capitu- 

lates, 16. * | 

Watches, pocket, when firſt introduced into England, v. 484. 

Welles, Sir Robert, heads an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire againſt Ed- 
ward IV. ii. 235. Defeated and executed by the king, 236. 

Wentworth, Peter, his ſpirited ſpeech in the houſe of commons, in reply 
to aflertions of the regal prerogative, v. 180. His ſpeech in favour 
of liberty, 225. Is ſummoned before a committee of the houſe in the 
ſtar- chamber, 227. His firm behaviour before them, 18. Is releaſed 
by the queen's favour, 16. Offends the queen again, by reſuming 

the ſubje of the ſucceſſion, 364. Is ſent to the Tower, ib. Pro- 
poſes queries to the houſe of commons, for determining the extent of 
their privileges, 514. 

— , Sir Thomas, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles 1. 
vi 244. ls created earl of Strafford, 286. See Strafford. 

Weregild, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, ji. 219. 

Wejjex, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, 1. 25. 
Hiltory of, 53, | | = 
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Weſt, Dr. dean of Windſer, ſent by Henry VIII. ambaſſador to 
james IV. of Scotland, to accommodate differences, iii. 425. Ad- 

viſes Henry to prepare for a war with James, 427. 

W:/t Indies, the effects reſulting from the diſcovery of, to the Engliſh 
crown and people, vi. 47. The effeQs on the ſpirit of the people, 


tuin ur, a ſynod held there, on the marriage of prieſts, and wearing 
long hair, i. 334. Another ſummoned by Henry biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, againſt king Stephen, 358. Is erected into a bithopric by 
Henry VIII. iv. 183. Aſſembly of divines called there, for the re- 
gulation of religion, vii. 32. 

W:tmoreland, earl of, ſuppreſſes the rebellion of the earl of Notting- 
ham, and archbiſhop of York, and takes them priſoners, iii. 73. 

— , earl of, joins the earl of Northumberland in raiſing an 
inſurreQion in the North, v. 163. Takes ſhelter in Scotland, 164. 

W:/tphalia, the peace of the Germanic body ſettled by the treaty of, 
vii. 246. | 

Wheat, 3 on the price of, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 223, 
224. 6 

gig, the origin of that name as a party diſtinction, viii. 126. The 
plan of that party for ſettling the government, on the abdication 
of James II. 312. , | 

Whitgift prevails on queen Elizabeth to eſtabliſh a court of eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion to proſecute the Puritans, v. 262. 

Whitlocke, his remarks on the caſe of lord Strafford, vi. 406, His ac- 
count of the conduct of Charles 1. in the negotiation at Oxford, 586. 
His ſpeech in parliament relative to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
vii. 26. | . 

Wiatt, Sir Thomas, engages in a conſpiracy againſt queen Mary, on 
account of the Spanith match, iv. 388. A body of Norfolk's troops 
deſert to him, 389. Ls ſuppreſſed, taken, and executed, 390. 

Wickham, William of, biſhop of Wincheſter, made chancellor by Rich- 
ard II. iii. 24. 

Wickliffe, John, a ſecular prieſt, his character, iii. 52. His doctrines, 
53. A bull iſſued by pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuſtody, 
ib. Cued before Courtney bithop of London, and protedted by the 
duke of Lancaſter, 16. A new bull iſſued againſt him, but is pro- 
tected by the people, 84. His addreſs in explaining away his tenets, 
to avoid conviction of hereſy, 55. His opinions ſpread both at home 
and in Germany, 25. Dies of a palſy, ib. See Lollards. 

Wildred, king of Kent, hiſtory of his poſterity, i. 39. | 

Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne in Northumbria, by appealing to Rome 
againſt the deciſion of an Engliſh ſynod, confirms the pope's ſu- 
premacy, i. 02. | | 

Wilkins, biſhop, the firſt promoter of the royal ſociety, viii. 332, 

William I. ſucceſſor to Rollo duke of Normandy, improvement of his 
country in his time, i. 139 | 

, natural ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, declared his ſuc- 
ceſſor by his father, i. 170. Makes good his pretenſions at his father's 
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death, 171. Viſits Edward the Con feſſor, who entertains favourable 
intentions of leaving him the ſucceſſion, 172. Gets Harold in his 
poſſeſſion, and engages him to ſwear a renunciation of his own pre- 
tenſions, and to aſſiſt William in his, 174. Sends ambaſſadors to 
expoſtulate with Harold on his breach of faith, 180. Projects 
an invaſion, 181. Situation of Europe at that period, 182. His 
ſucceſsful levies, 183. His addreſs in raiſing ſupplies, 186. 
Review of his forces, 187. Embarks, 188, Lands in Suſlex, 
189. Waits for Harold at Haſtings, 191. His addreſs to his 
chieftains, the morning of action, 192. Order of battle, 16. 
Battle of Haſtings, 193. Loſſes in the action, 195. Conſequences 
of the battle, 231. Seizes Dover, 233. Receives the ſubmiſſion of 
the Londoners, 235. 
William the Conqueror, crowned at Weſtminſter-abbey, i. 236. Gra- 
tifies his troops out of the treaſure of Harold, and the gifts of his 
new ſubjects, 237. His kind treatment of Edgar Atheling, 238. 
Confirms the liberties of London, 76. Diſarms them, and places all 
the power in the hands of Normans, 239. Takes the Engliſh 
nobility with him to Normandy, 16. Conjectures as to the motives 
of his journey there, 243. Returns on account of inſurrections 
during his abſence, 1. Reduces Exeter, 244. Builds a citadel 
there, 16. Reduces Edwin and Morcar in the north, 246. His rigor- 
ous government, 247. This the occaſion of ſeveral inſurrections, 
249. Reduces them, 250. His cruel policy, and tyrannical go- 
vernment, 251. Introduces the feudal law, 253. Subjects the 
church to it, 254. Receives Erminfroy, the pope's legate, 256. 
Degrades and impriſons Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, 257. 
Promotes Lanfranc to Canterbury, 258. Attempts to ſuppreſs the 
Engliſh language, 259. Repels Malcolm king of Scotland, and 
receives homage from him, 261. Reduces a rebellion in the province 
of Maine, 262. The Norman barons rebel againſt him, 263. Sup- 
preſſed, 265, His reſolute anſwer to the claims of pope Gre- 
gory VII. 270, His eldeſt fon Robert rebels againſt him, 273. 
Extraordinary remonſtrance between them, 274. Is reconciled to 
him, 275: Cauſes a ſurvey of all England to be made, 16. Ac- 
count of domeſday-book, 276. Computation of his revenue, 16. 
Waſtes Hampſhire to make the new foreſt, 278. Impriſons his 
brother biſhop Odo, 279. Makes war againſt France, 7&4. Occaſion 
of his death, and his remorſe, 280. Predicts the future grandeur 
of his ſon Henry, 16. His character, 281. His title of. Conqueror 
defended, 282. His family, 284. Inquiry into his ſuppoſed re- 
venues and treaſure, 300. His vaſt grants to his chieftains in Eng- 
land, ii. 113. 1 | | 

William Rufus, his acceſſion to the crown of England, 285. His 
'- tyrannical; diſpoſition, 286. Quelis an inſurrection raiſed againit 
him, 237. His arbitrary adminiſtration, 288. Invades Normandy, 
ib, Makes peace with his brother, 289. Aſſiſts him to reduce their 


brother Henry, 290. Invades Normandy again, 291. Obtains a 
mortgage on it from his brother Robert, 299, 300, Anecdotes 
ITT ſhewing 
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ſhewing his indifference about religion, 300. Appoints Anſelm to 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 301. Oppoſes Urban in his pre- 
tenſions to the papacy, 303. Confiſcates Anſelm's temporalities, 
304. Embarks for Normandy to reſcue Mans, 306. Accidentally 
killed by Walter Tyrrel, 307. His character, 16. A famine 
cauſed by the negle& of tillage on account of his oppreſſive taxes, 
ii. 128. 

William, ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, committed by Henry I. to 
the tutorage of Helie de St. Saen, i. 335. Protected by Fulk count 
of Anjou, ib. Marries his daughter, 340. Put in poſſeſſion of 
Flanders, 341. Killed, 76. | 

——, eldeſt fon of king Henry I. contracted with the daughter of 
Fulk count of Anjou, 336. Recognized his ſucceſſor, 338. Drowned 
in his paſſage from Normandy to England, 16. His character, and 
ſentiments regarding the Engliſh, 339. 

——, king of Scotland, joins the confederacy of prince Henry, 
againſt his father Henry II. i. 439, Repulſed by Richard de Lucy, 

guardian of the kingdom, 442. Commits depredations again in the 
northern provinces, 445. Taken priſoner by Ralph de Granville, 16. 
Does homage to Henry, with all his nobility, for his ranſom and 
crown, 448. | 

II. king of Naples and Sicily, how he bequeathed his domi- 
nions, 11. 9. 

de Eynsford, excommunicated by Thomas a Becket, i. 388. 
Abſolved by the king's order, 389. | 

of Poitiers, hs character of the Engliſh nobility who attended 
William the Conqueror to Normandy, 1. 240. 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his ſevere proſecution in the ſtar-chamber 
by archbiſhop Laud, vi. 309. Is inſulted by the populace when 
archbiſhop of Vork, 464. Calls a meeting of his brethren, and 
preſents a proteſtation to the king and his peers, 76. 

Willis, Sir Richard, betrays the defigns of the royaliſts during the pro- 
tectorate to Oliver Cromwel, vii. 263. Diſcovers a conſpiracy to 
the protector, 281. Betrays, to the long parliament, a deſign formed 
to reſtore Charles II. 301. 

Willoughby, lord, governor of Paris, unable to maintain it, retires to 
the Baſtile, iti. 164. Capitulates, 16. ; 

— — of Broke, lord, ſent by Henry VII. to the aſſiſtance of the 
ducheſs of Britanny, iii. 345. Finds the court in a diſtracted ſtate, 
i6. Returns home without effecting any thing, 346. 

Viliſbire, Sir Thomas Boleyn created earl of, and — by Henry VIII. 
to the pope, whoſe foot he refuſes to kiſs, iv. 103. 

Winchelſexy, Robert de, archbiſhop of Canterbury, procures pope Boni- 
face to publiſh a bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to 
princes without the papal conſent, ii. 315. His reply to Edward I. 
on a demand of ſupply from the clergy, 16. His treatment, on the 
clergy being excluded from all protection of the laws, 286. The 
king appoints him and Reginald de Gray, tutors to prince Edward, 
290. Joins the confederacy of the earl of Lancaſter againſt Piers 
 Gavaſton, 335. 


Wincheſter, 
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Wincheſter, a ſynod-ſummoned there, concerning the celibacy of the 
clergy, 1. 271. | 

— , Henry biſhop of, brother to king Stephen, calls a ſynod, 

and cites Stephen before it, i. 358. Encourages the pretenſions of 

the empreſs. Matilda, 359. Declares openly in her favour, 362, 
His ſpeech at her coronation, 363. Inſtigates the Londoners againſt 

. Stephen, 15. Beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 368. His legantine 

commiſſion withdrawn, 366. Pronounces ſentence againſt Becket at 

the council of Northampton, 398. 

—— . Heory Beaufort biſhop of, the legitimate ſon of John of 
Gaunt, intruſted by parliament with the tutorage of the young king 

Henry VI. mi. 124. His character, 135, His diſputes with the 
duke of Glouceſter compromiled by the duke of Bedford, regent of 
France, 16. Created a cardinel, and ſent with men into Bohemia 
againſt the Huſſites, which he lends to the duke of Bedford, 153. 
Attends the congreſs at Arras, 161. His diſputes with the duke of 


90 Glouceſter throw the Engliſh affairs into confuſion, 163. His ar- 
> uments in favour of releaſing the duke of Orleans, 167. Adviſes a 


truce with France, 168. Contrives the ruin of the duke of Glou- 

ceſter, 171. Dies, 172. | 

„Peter des Roches biſhop cf, is choſen joint protector with 
Hubert de Burgh chief juſticiary, on the death of the earl of Pem- 
broke, ii. 152. His character, and anecdotes of him, 161. Suc- 
ceeds Hubert de Burgh in his offices and influence over the king, 76. 
The barons combine againtt him, z6. His inſolent ſpeech with regard 
to them, 162. His diimiſſion procured by Edmond the primate, 163. 
indebank, Sir Francis, ſecretary, flies to Frauce, to avoid impeach- 

ment by the long parliament, vi. 371, 

Windham, colonel, ſecretes Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, 


Vil. 199- 

Windſer-caftle, when built, ii. 490. | 

Winter is ſent by queen Elizabeth with a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the 

proteſtant malcontents in Scotland, v. 35. 

 Winwocd, Sir Ralph, ſecretary of ſtate to James TI, diſcovers to the 
king that Sir Thomas Overbury was poitunzd by Somerlet and his 
lady, vi. 77. | 

Wiſhart, the Scots reformer, an account of, iv. 295. Is condemned 

and burnt for herely, 2g7. His prophetic denunciation againſt car- 

dinal Beaton, 76. His prophecy, how accompliſhed, 298. 

Witchcraft, and conjuration, a law againſt, v. 77. 

Witches, numbers burnt under that accuſation in Scotland, vii. 186, 
The diſcovery of, ſtudied as a ſcience, 76. 

Wittenagemot, the ancient Saxon councii of parliament, particulars re- 

| lating to, and conjectures concerning, i. 201. The commons no 
part of, 202. 

Moden, the Saxon god of war, ſome account of, i. zo. 

Welfhere, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 48. 

Molſey, Thomas, his birth, iii. 427. How introduced to the notice 

of Henry VII. 16. His addreſs in executing a commiſſion from — — 

ing 
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king to Maximilian, 16. Introduced to Henry VIII. by Fox biſhop 
of Wincheſter, 428, Encourages Henry in his pleaſures, ib. The 
maxims of government he inſtils into him, 429. Admitted of the 
rivy council, 16. His character, 40. Put in poſſeſſion of the 
iſhopric of Tournay, 437. Created biſhop of Lincoln, 440. Re- 
conciles Henry with the dule of Suffolk, who had married his ſitter 
the queen dowager of France, privately, 4:5. Is promoted to the 
ſee of York, iv. 2. Shares the revenues of the Italian non-reſident 
biſhops, 26. His magnificence, ib. Is made chancellor, 4. His 
diſguſts againſt Francis I. of France, 10. His confidence courted 
by Bonnivet the French ambaſſador, 123. Is induced to perſuade 
Henry to deliver up Tournay, 16. Is believed to have intended the 
delivery of Calais to the French, 15. ls appointed legate in Eng- 
land, ib. His oftentation, 14. His arbitrary exertions of power, 
16. Character of John Allen judge of his legantine court, 17. His 
power reſtrained by the king, 18. Is inſpired with the hopes of the 
papacy by the emperor Charles V. when in Eypglaud, 21. Regulates 
the ceremonial of the interview between Henry and Francis, to 
which he had perſuaded Henry, 22. The emperoi's grants to him 
at his ſecond interview with Henry at Gravelines, 25. His enormous 
revenues, #6. His negotiations for peace between the emperor and 
Francis, ineffeual, 26. Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance 
with Henry, the emperor, and the pope, againſt Francis, 26. Pro- 
cures the condemnation of the duke of Buckingham, 27. Intimi- 
dates the convocation into the grant of a motety of eccleſiaſtieal re- 
venues, 46, His endeavours to procure the required grants from the 
commons, 47. His arbitrary behaviour to the citizens of London, 
451. Obtains of Clement VII. the legantine commiſſion for life, 48. 
His reſentment againſt the emperor, on miſſing the papacy, 16. 
Ere&ts two colleges, with other eccleſiaſtical regulations, 49. Ke» 
ceives a preſent covertly from Louiſe regent of Frayce, on the con- 
eluſion of her treaty with Henry, 61. Adviſes the king to exert his 
prerogative in levying taxes, 16. Becomes odious for his bad coun- 
ſels and oppreſſive conduct, 63. Builds the palace of Hampton-court, 
and preſents it to the king, 64. Goes over to France, and makes a 
treaty with Francis, 71. Is appointed by the pope to try the kings 
marriage, jointly with cardinal Campeggio, 85. The trial o ned, 
87. Abruptiy prorogued by Campeggio, 90. The great ſeal taken 
from him, 92. Is ordered to depart from York palace, and his 
moveables there contiſcated by the king, 26. His waut of fortitude 
on his diſgrace, 93. Is proſecuted in the ſtar-chamber, 94. The 
eers exhibit a long charge againſt him, 1. Is warmly defended by 
homas Cromwel in the houſe of commons, ib. Is proſecuted on 
the ſtatute of proviſors, 156. Is pardoned by the king, 95. Is arreſted 
by the earl of Northumberland for high treaſon, 104. His dying re- 
queſt to the conſtable of the Tower, 16. His death, and a review vf 
his conduct, 105, Uſed no ſeverities againſt the reformers, 131. 
Wolves, how exterminated from England, i. 126. 
Woodville, lord, applies unſucceſsfully to Henry VII. for liberty to 791te 
12 
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men to aſſiſt the duke of Britanny, iii. 342. Raiſes a few privately, 
is. Routed and ſlain by the French, F4 . 

Wool, a duty granted to Edward I. on the exportation of, ii. 238. Op- 
greens extortions practiſed by him on the fraders in, 288. Duties 
aid on, by parliament, 40 The great trade in, at the time 
of Edward III. 495. The ſtaple of, where fixed in this reign, 498. 
The price of, during the reign of James I. vi. 176, Laws relating 
to, in this reign, 181. | 

Foolken manufacture taxed by parliament, iv. 32 1, note, 

—— Cloths, ſtate of the Engliſh manufacture of, in the reign of 
James I. vi. 181. The art of dying, when introduced into England, 
Vil. 329. | : 

Women, a body of, petition the long parliament, vi. 475. A mob of, 
rout a ſynod at Perth, vii. 529. | 

Worceſter, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 157. Charles II. routed 
there by Cromwel, vii. 196. | 

„John Tibetot, earl of, his character, iii. 244. Taken and 
executed by the Lancaſtrians, 15. | | | 

Wotton, Dr. is one of queen Elizabeth's ambaſſadors at the treaty of 
Cateau Cambreſis, v. 17. Signs the treaty of Edinburgh with Cecil, 
on the part of Elizabeth, 36. Is ſent ambaſſador again tc. Scotland, 
277. His character, 16. Is forced to fly from Scotland on account 
of his political ſchemes, 279. | 

Wounds, the legal compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 

220. | | 

Wrecks, law made by Henry II. to ſecure the property of, i. 467. 

I riothe/eley, is made chancellor of England, iv. 257. His cruelty in 
torturing Anne Aſcue for hereſy, 258. Perſuades Henry to impeach 
queen Catharine Par for hereſy, 259. Comes to convey the queen to 
the Tower, and 1s abuſed by Henry, 260. Is appointed one of the 
regency, during the minority of Edward VI. 281. Is created earl 

of Southampton, 284. See Southampton. 

Mrits to parliament, the ancient eſtabliſhment of ſummoning barons by, 
ii. 269. | 

Wrinrs, Engliſh, a review of thoſe during the reign of Charles I. and 

the ſucceeding commonwealth, vii. 343. | 


 » » Wcherley, a character of his dramatic writings, viii. 335. 
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YELVERT: ON, his free ſpeech in the houſe of commons, on Eliza- 
_ beth's invaſion of their privileges, v. 175. 

—— a lawer, his ſpeech on being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 523. 

Yeomen of the guard, firſt inſtitution of, iii. 314. 

Tori, city of, its ſize at the time of the Norman conqueſt, i. 210. 
Burnt, 250, The Norman garriſon put to the fword, 16. A court 
of juſtice erected there, by Henry VIII. iv. 175. The _—_ 
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lands of that ſee, ſeized by Henry VIII. 221. A great council of 
peers ſummoned there by Charles I. vi. 359. Is beſieged by the 
parliamentary army, but relieved by prince Rupert, vii. 10. Is, 
obliged to ſurrender after the battle of Marſton-moor, 14. 

York and Lancaſter, the parties of, how diſtinguiſhed, iii. 217. 

——, New; ſee New Tork. . 5 

——, archbiſhop of, executed for rebellion by Henry IV. iii. 74. 

—, duke of, uncle to Richard II. left guardian of the realm during 
Richard's abſence in Ireland, iii. 39. Raiſes forces againſt Henry 
duke of Lancaſter, but eſpouſes his party, 76. 

-—, Richard duke of, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, appointed ſuc- 
ceſſor to the duke of Bedford as regent of France, iu. 163. Finds the 

| Engliſh affairs in France in a declining way, 164. Refigns his go- 
vernment to the earl of Warwic, 167. Reſumes it on the earl's 
death, 16. Concludes a truce with the duke of Burgundy, 16. His 
pretenſions to the crown of England, 180. His character, 18. His 
pretenſions how regarded, 182. Driven to the affertion of his 
claim, 191. Motives which retarded having recourſe to arms, 194. 
Raiſes an army, demanding a reformation of government, 197. Is 
followed into Kent by the king, and retires, after a parley, 16. Cre- 
ated lieutenant. of the kingdom, with a power to hold parliaments, 

199. Made protector by the parliament during pleaſure, 18. Hig 
moderation, and in what reſpect hurtful, 16. Levies arms againſt the 
king, and battle of St. Alban's, 200. A formal reconciliation among 
the partiſans of York and Lancaſter, 202. Retreats to Ireland, 204. 
Returns and opens his pretenſions to parliament, 205, His right of 
ſucceſſion and preſent adminiſtration, acknowledged, 206. Deteated 
and killed by queen Margaret at Wakefield, 209. His ſon the earl 
of Rutland murdered by lord Clifford, 23. For his fon Edward, ſee 
Edward duke of York, infra. 

York, Edward duke of, defeats the ear! of Pembroke at Mortimer's 
Crofs, iii. 210. Enters London, and procures a popular election to 

the crown, 212. See Edward1iV. 

. James duke of, i:cond fon of Charles I. ferves in the French and 
Auſtrian armies during his brother's exile, vii. 278. A preſent voted 
him by parliament on his brother's reſtoration, 328, Takes command 
of the fleet which carried his brother aver to Englanc, as lord high 
admiral, 329. Seduces the daughter of lord Clarendon, 361. Mar- 
ries her, i6. Becomes a zealous catholic, 389, His motives for de- 

| firing a Dutch war, 398. Commands a fleet, and defeats Obdam the 
Dutch admiral, 403. His behaviour in this engagement juſtified, 16. 
His ducheſs dies a catholic, and he now openly profefles the ſame re- 
Jigion, 472. Is, with the French fleet, attacked by de Ruiter at Sole- 
bay, 485. Is ſet aſide by the teſt- act, 500. Maintains an intimate 
correſpondence with the king of France, viii. 6. His daughter the 
lady Mary married to the prince of Orange, 35. Obtains an ex- 
ception from the new teſt-a&t, 84. Retues to Bruſſels, 95. Bill of 
excluſion paſſed againſt him by the commons, 105. Returns, and re- | 
tires to Scotland, 122, The earl of Shafteſbury prefents him to the | 
grand jury of Middleſex as a popiſh recuſant, 127. The exclufion- | 
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bill | 


bill reſumed, 134. Arguments uſed for and againſt his excluſion 
from the ſucceſſion, 1:5, Holds a parliament in Scotland, 166, 
Returns to England, 171. His cruel adminiſtration there, ib. Sues 
Pilkington ſheriff of London for defemation, 178. His daughter the 
lady Anne married to prince George of Denmark, 204. Is reſtored to 
the office of lord high admiral, 205. His acceſſion to the crown, 215. 
See James Il. 
Porkfpire, inſurrection there, in Edward IV s time, iii. 233. Defeated 
by the lord Montecote, 16. Join*d by leaders of diſtinction, 16. 
Defeated again at Banbury, 16. Mutual executions, 15. No parti- 
culars to be found how it was quelled, 234. 


Tyres taken by Lewis XIV. viii. 40. 
Tree, battle of, between Henry IV. of Fran 


catholic leag ue, v. 358. | 


ce, and the generals of the 


Z. 


ZUYLESTEIN, his commiſſion to England, and the conſequences 
of it, viii 283, Is ſent by the prince of Orange to forbid king 


James returning to London, 303. 
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